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PREFACE. 


Among  the  subjects  of  literary  interest  which  of  late  years 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Irish  readers,  none  seem  to 
have  been  entered  on  with  greater  earnestness  than  that  of 
Archaeology.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  greater 
facility  with  which  inquiries  can  now,  more  than  heretofore, 
be  prosecuted  into  the  ancient  history  and  condition  of 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  publications  of  the  Archaeological  and 
Celtic  Societies,  and  particularly  by  those  of  the  various 
annals  of  the  kingdom  collected  by  the  monks  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan  monastery  of  Donegal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whose  work,  entitled  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  has  been  so  ably  translated  and  illus- 
trated  by  Doctor  O'Donovan.  As  long  as  those  literary 
treasures  and  memorials  of  a  remote  age,  which  the  learned 
are  unanimous  in  holding  that  Ireland  possesses  in  a  greater 
degree  than  most  other  countries  lay  locked  up  in  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  country,  it  was  vain  to  expect  that 
any  considerable  interest  could  be  felt  or  attention  excited 
to  examine  or  develope  their  contents.  Now,  however,  that 
that  difficulty  has  been  removed,  an  awakened  interest  has 
sprung  up  to  become  acquainted  with  the  arts,  manners. 
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and  poUcy  of  a  people,  who,  not  remotely  situated  from  the 
sister  island,  imparted  at  a  very  early  period  their  language 
and  customs  to  one  portion  of  Great  Britain,  to  be,  in  turn, 
if  not  subdued,  at  least  colonized,  some  centuries  after  by 
the  other. 

While  perusing  the  productions  of  the  Archaeological 
Society,  from  time  to  time,  it  occurred  to  the  author,  that 
a  connected  history  of  one  leading  family  of  the  Celtic  stock 
and  its  fortunes,  would  better  illustrate  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  weak  and 
fitful  authority  pretended  to  be  held  by  the  Norman 
colonists  of  Ireland  over  its  people,  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  could  be  obtained 
from  the  disjointed  and  unconnected  pieces  of  history  pub- 
lished  by  the  society.  Hence  has  arisen  the  present  work. 
Among  the  five  bloods  to  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  Henry  the 
second  to  give  permission  to  avail  themselves  of  the  laws  of 
England  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Norman  immigrants, 
(quinque  sanguines  qui  gaudent  lege  Anglicand  quoad 
brevia  portandaj  namely,  the  Macmorroghs,  O'Neils, 
O'Briens,  O'Conors,  and  O'Melaghlins,  the  O'Briens,  from 
the  prestige  and  character  of  their  progenitor,  the  conqueror 
of  Clontarf,  held  then  a  high  place,  as  they  now  unquestion- 
ably do  the  highest.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  chieftain  of 
that  stock  was  chosen  to  command  the  Irish  troops  sent  to 
co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  Pale  in  expelling  Edward 
Bruce  from  the  kingdom  ;  while  at  later  periods,  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  ser- 
vices to  the  crown  of  England  rendered  by  the  earls  of 
Thomond  and  Inchiquin  are  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  reference  here.     Occupying  such  a  position 
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in  the  history  of  their  country,  the  following  work  has 
been  undertaken,  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  ex- 
pressed, to  give  an  account  of  that  race,  and  the  share  it 
was  their  fortune  to  have  had  in  the  events  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  present  time. 

The  revolution  effected  by  Brian  of  the  tributes  in  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  fifby-four  years  before  the  battle  of  Hastings  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  England  to  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
although  it  effected  no  such  change  in  the  tenure  of  land 
in  this  kingdom  as  was  brought  about  in  England  by  the 
Norman  conquest,  was,  when  the  circumstances  of   the 
country  are  taken  into  account,  an  event  scarcely  of  less 
importance  than  that  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  victory 
of  the  Normans  at  Hastings.     The  throne  of  England  had 
been  occupied,  since  the  merger  of  the  Heptarchy,  by  a 
succession  of  Saxon  and  Danish  princes,  whose  conflicting 
pretensions  were  maintained,  as  they  had  been  asserted,  by 
the  sword,  and  whose  dynasties  had    not  acquired  that 
prestige  of  long  standing  which  was  witnessed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  descendants 
of  one  family  occupied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  nearly  six 
centuries  with  universal  acquiescence,  until  deposed  by  a 
provincial  prince,  who  relied  on  the  strength  of  his  personal 
character  and  the  support  of  an  army  with  which  he  had 
frequently  chastised  those  Danish  freebooters  who  vainly 
strove  to  establish  in  Ireland  that  dominion  which  they 
had  been  successful  in  founding  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.     The  importance  of  this  revolution 
will  be  better  understood  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  ancient  Irish  monarchy,  and  the 
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•uo^rtioii  to  tlie  throne  of  the  supreme  monarch  and  snb- 
ordinate  prioce8  and  chieftains,  were  founded.  These  are 
clearly  explained  by  the  learned  OTlaherty,  the  author  of 
the  Ogygia,  in  his  celebrated  work,  from  which  the  fi>Dow- 
ing  fiasHage,  translated  from  the  original  Latin,  b  submitted 
to  ti^t  Header  : — 

^^  In  his  reflections  on  the  hereditary  principle  and  right 
t^  su^'/x^sion  observed  in  the  election  of  the  monarchs  of 
Irelarifi,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  indulges  in  observations  not 
fri'ji  i'wm  the  imputation  of  calumny.  From  the  chief  prince 
U)  the  lowest  order  of  dynasts,  there  was  no  dominion  the 
rule  over  which  did  not  appertain  to  some  certain  fiunily 
from  which  the  monarch,  pentarch,  or  subordinate  prince 
was  chosen,  who  to  hereditary  right  united  the  suffi*ages  of 
the  people  in  virtue  of  his  illustrious  deeds.  In  the  election 
of  the  prince,  then,  two  things  were  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, hereditary  right,  and  the  choice  of  the  people.  Any 
male  relative  of  the  deceased  was  capable  of  succeeding  to 
the  authority  established  by  the  founder  of  whom  he  might 
be  a  descendant,  but,  by  the  election,  that  dignity  was 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  person  so  elected.  Yet  it  was 
not  allowable  for  the  electors  to  choose  arbitrarily  any  one 
among  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  their  choice  being  confined  to  the  uncle,  brother, 
son,  or  other  near  relation  of  the  last  possessor  of  the 
dignity,  according  to  a  law  universally  observed,  that  the 
selection  should  be  made  of  one  who  was  the  eldest  and 
worthiest  of  the  bbod  of  the  defunct  prince. '* 

"  And  this  is  observable  in  the  instances  of  the  supreme 
monarchs  of  Ireland.  For,  from  the  advent  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius  to  the  arrival  of  St.   Patrick,  a  period  of  1447 
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years,  no  one  aspired  to  that  dignity  other  than  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  his  three  sons,  Heremon,  Heber,  and  Ir,  with 
the  exception  of  tiiree  who  descended  from  Lughaidh,  the 
son  of  Ith,  their  near  relative,  and  another  chosen  by  the 
plebeian  order.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
down  to  the  year  1022,  a  period  of  590  years,  the  throne 
of  Ireland  was  filled  by  a  succession  of  the  descendants, 
forty-six  in  number,  of  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  the  four 
(rectdj  five)  principal  branches  of  that  family  alternately 
supplying  rulers.  Of  these,  however,  as  has  been  the  case 
among  all  nations,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  some  from 
lust  of  power  aimed  at  and  seized  the  supreme  authority, 
asserting  their  pretensions  by  war  and  violence.  But, 
saving  those  instances  in  which  violent  means  were  resorted 
to,  the  door  was  closed  against  the  acquisition  of  supreme 
power  by  any  one  who  did  not  combine  in  himself  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  hereditary  descent  and  the  suf- 
frages of  the  electors.'' 

*'  On  choosing  the  prince  a  successor  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed,  who,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  former, 
should  assimie  the  sovereignty.  This  person  might  be 
either  the  son,  or  brother,  or  some  other  of  the  worthier 
descendants  of  the  family,  and  was  styled  the  Tanist 
(cAinire)^»>  a  designation  adopted    from   the   ring  finger. 


(ft)  The  primary  meaning  and  deriyation  of  the  term  cA]i)]te  is  involved  in 
great  obecority.  The  reader  wiU  not  fieul  to  remark  that  0*Flaherty  does  not 
attempt  an  explanation  of  it,  and  only  cites  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Davis  and 
Sir  James  Wara  Skinner  suspects  the  word  to  be  of  Irish  origin,  otherwise,  he 
says,  he  would  suppose  it  to  come  from  Thane.  Spencer,  in  his  view  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  (p.  6,)  accounting  for  the  term,  has  the  following  remark  :  "  And 
so  it  may  weU  be  that  from  thence  (Dania)  the  first  original  of  this  word,  tanist, 
and  tanistry,  came,  and  the  custom  thereof  hath  sithence,  as  many  others  else, 
been  continued."  It  seems  to  corroborate  this  view,  that  after  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  Irish  text  of  the  Four  Masters,  the  writer  of  this  note  has  found  no 
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which,  as  in  length  and  position  it  was  next  to  the  middle, 
so  the  tanist  was  next  to  the  prince  in  position  and  au- 
thority. And  from  this  circumstance  Davis  and  Ware 
derive  the  origin  of  the  law  of  tanistry.  Each  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  family  was  styled  Righdamna,  that 
is,  the  material  of  a  king,  or  one  who  was  capable  of  being 
selected  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty.  In  the  case 
of  an  cUumnits  of  a  liberal  science  or  mechanical  art,  he 
was  only  styled  "  adbar^"^  which  also  implies  material — 
namely,  one  who  was  capable  of  being  bred  up  or  trained  to 
such  and  such  a  pursuit." 

"  As  in  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  monarchy  there 
were  three  orders,  viz.,  1st,  kings  ;  2nd,  druids  and  liter- 
ary persons ;  and  3rd,  handicraftsmen  and  plebeians,  so 
there  were  seven  degrees  of  the  latter  ranks,  each  regulated 
by  peculiar  laws,  and  possessed  of  peculiar  privOeges,  the 
professors  in  which  were  styled  "  ollamhs." 

"  On  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  there 
co-existed  thenceforward  a  supreme  monarch  and  a  primate, 
and  in  each  of  the  provinces  a  subordinate  prince  and 
archbishop ;  so  in  the  several  petty  kingdoms  throughout 
the  country,  besides  the  ruler  who  had  under  him  the 
taoiseachs  or  barons,  there  was  the  bishop  and  abbot,  with 
the  judge  or  brehon  to  administer  the  law,  and  the  ollav  in 
the  other  professions,  who  had  over  him  a  higher  order  in 
the  province,  the  highest  being  styled  ollavs  of  the  entire 
kingdom." 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Niall  of  the  nine 

trace  of  the  word  until  the  year  846,  when  it  ia  applied  to  Tomhrar,  **  the 
tanist  of  the  king  of  Lochlann,"  who,  with  1200  of  the  Danes,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Skiath  Nechtain  in  that  year.  Some  scholars  consider  it  cognate 
with  the  Persian  **  tan,'*  a  country— as  it  were,  the  defender  of  the  territory. 
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hostages  is  placed  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  of  the 
Christian  sera  379.  This  prince  had  fourteen  sons,  of 
whom  the  following  eight,  the  progenitors  of  the  southern 
and  northern  Hy-nialls,  left  issue.  The  progenitors  of  the 
southern  Hy-nialls  were,  Laeghaire,  Gonall  Grimhthan, 
Fiacha,  and  Maine,  whose  descendants  remained  in  the 
Meaths.  Of  the  northern,  Eoghan,  Gonall  Gulban,  Gairbre, 
and  Enda,  whose  issue  migrated  to  Ulster.  During  the 
entire  of  the  period  mentioned  by  OTlaherty,  the  throne  of 
Ireland  was  filled  (with  the  single  exception  of  OlioU  Molt, 
their  first  cousin)  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  two  of  the 
above-named  progenitors  of  the  southern  Hy-nialls,  Laeg- 
haire and  Gonall  Grimhthan  ;  and  by  the  descendants  of 
the  first  three  of  the  northerns,  viz.,  Eoghan,  Gonall  Gulban, 
and  Gairbre.  From  the  accession  of  Laeghaire,  a.d.  429, 
to  the  deposition,  in  1002,of  Maelsechlain  by  Brian  Boroimhe, 
the  order  of  succession  will  be  seen  to  bear  out  fully  the 
statement  of  OTlaherty  above  referred  to.  To  exhibit  to 
the  reader  a  regular  series  of  the  Hy-niall  monarchs,  and 
to  shew  the  importance  of  the  revolution  effected  by  Brian, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  table  at  foot  of  this  preface. 
An  examination  of  this  table  will  shew  that  the  princes  of 
the  southern  Hy-nialls,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Ireland 
down  to  Maelsechlain,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Laeg- 
haire and  his  son  Lughaidh,  descended  from  Gonall  Grimh- 
than ;  while  of  the  northerns,  Eoghan  and  Gonall  Gulban 
alone  were  the  progenitors  of  the  other  monarchs,  after  the 
decease  of  Tuathal  Maelgarbh,  grandson  of  Gairbre,  No.  5 
in  the  list  of  the  Hy-niall  kings.  It  will  also  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  reign.  No.  12,  that  the  conflicting  preten- 
sions of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  descendants  of  Niall 
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of  the  uiue  hostages,  were,  afber  the  death  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Ainmire,  reconciled  by  the  joint  sovereignty  of  one  of  each 
of  the  two  lines,  after  whom  occurs  a  sort  of  fitfol  sncces- 
sion  of  princes,  sometimes  of  the  northern,  and  at  other 
times  of  the  southern  branch,  until  the  year  729,  when  the 
descendants  of  Conall  Gulban  disappear  from  the  line  of 
chief  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  the  throne  became  thence- 
forward filled  by  a  regular  alternation  of  princes  from  the 
north  and  south.  From  the  regularity  thus  observable  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne  for  the  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  hereditary 
principle,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  choice  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  had  gained  ground, 
and  that  although  the  sovereignty  could  not  be  exclusively 
possessed  by  either  of  the  rival  branches,  yet  that  a  prince 
of  each  succeeded  to  hi&  immediate  ancestor  after  an  inter- 
vening reign.  One  exception,  and  only  one,  to  this  arrange- 
ment, appears  at  the  reign  numbered  40,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Muircearthach,  son  of  Niall  Glundubh,  in  the  life- 
time of  the  reigning  monarch  Donogh,  son  of  Flann  Sionna, 
whom  Muircearthach  calculated  on  succeeding,  and  whose 
measures  to  secure  the  succession,  are  related  in  the  circuit 
of  Ireland,  printed  for  the  Archaeological  Society.  How 
far  the  incursions  of  the  northmen,  whose  appearance  on 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  coincides  nearly  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system  of  alternate  succession  above  referred  to, 
may  have  rendered  such  an  arrangement  necessary,  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  obvious  that  disputes  about  the  succession 
must  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
defence  against  the  common  enemy,  reinforced  as  they  were, 
from  time  to  time,  by  fresh  swarms  fix)m  "  the  northern 
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hive."  However,  until  the  prince  of  the  Dal-gais  appears 
on  the  scene,  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  was  held  by  the 
descendants  of  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  from  two  of  whom, 
namely,  Maelseachlain  and  Niall  Glundubh,  sprang  two  of 
the  five  bloods.  Such  was  the  dynasty  which  Brian,  led  by 
the  promptings  of  ambition,  or  invited  by  the  demands  of  a 
people  groaning  under  the  infliction  of  Danish  outrage, 
contrived  to  overthrow.  The  victory  of  Clontarf  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  earlier  achievements  of  the  Saxon 
monarch  Alfired,  between  whose  character  and  that  of  Brian 
Boromha,  the  reader  will  find  a  similarity  in  more  respects 
than  that  of  military  genius. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  the  author  had  originally 
intended  to  confine  this  compilation  to  the  mediaeval  portion 
of  the  memoirs.  On  second  thought,  however,  it  appeared 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  others  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to 
respect,  that  such  a  plan  must  necessarily  have  excluded 
any  mention  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Inchiquin,  or  of  the 
viscounts  Clare,  who  emigrated  to  the  continent  after  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  sena- 
torial services  to  his  country  of  the  late  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien. 
To  complete  the  work,  the  addition  of  a  modem  to  the 
mediaeval  part  seemed  necessary,  and  has  accordingly  been 
supplied. 

The  law  of  tanistic  succession,  explained  by  OTlaherty 
as  prevailing  generally  through  Ireland  in  remote  and 
mediaeval  times,  and  as  observed  in  the  instances  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Dal-gais,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  O'Briens  annexed  to  this  work. 
The  names  of  the  successive  princes  of  Thomond  are  printed 
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in  capitals,  and  the  descent  of  collateral  branches  is  given 
as  far  as  these  are  noticed  by  the  annalists. 


As  this  work  may  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  orthography  or  pronuncia- 
tion  of  Irish  names  interspersed  through  it,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  state  that  the  aspirate  ^^  h"  following  the  letters 
"  d"  and  "  g"  have  the  eflfect  of  transforming  them  into  "  y," 
and  **  b"  and  "  m"  into  "  v,"  the  Irish  alphabet  not  contain- 
ing either  "  v"  or  "  y."     In  recent  manuscripts  this  e£kct 
is  produced  by  a  point  over  the  above  consonant® 
also  be  of  use  to  remark  that  the  letter  '' 
hard,  as  in  the  English   word   "can,' 
sounded  as  in  the  word  "  thing." 
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MONARCHS  Of   TRRT.AXn,    DESCENDANTS   OF   NULL  OF  THE  NINE  HOSTAGES, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  FOITR  MASTERS. 

Vide  anU,  p.  ziU. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page  50,  4th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  ''Cinddi"  read  '*  CioeidL" 
,,     51,  line  7,  for  **  Muintercoluis"  read  '*  Muintereolois." 
„  116,  Ime  7,  insert  full  stop  after  **  Great" 
„  143,  line  9th  from  the  bottom,  for  (a)  read  '*  (a),"  and  refer  to  letter  (A)  hi 

the  Appendix. 
„  161,  at  line  10  frx>in  the  bottom,  for  **  GUladluv'*  read  **  GUladuv." 
,,  264,  line  4,  for  "were"  read  *•  was." 
„  312,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  for  **  were"  read  **  was." 
„  34J,  line  3,  for  "prevaile"  read  •*  prevailed." 
„  420,  line  2,  for  "  ill-ooncealed"  read  '*  ill-oonceived." 
„  422,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  for  **  were"  read  **  was." 


«■    M. ■«■«>, 


Diarmid,  son  of  Fergna  Ceir- 
bheoil,  and  Colman  Kimidh, 
son  of  B<udan^  son  of  Muir- 
certach,  both  dain  -  -  600 


13.  Aedh  Uairineach,  son  of  Don- 

ald Ilcealgach,(a)  son  of 
Muircertachj  son  of  Muir- 
eadhach,  died  -  -  608 

14.  Maelcobha,  son  of  Aedk^  son 

of  Ainniire,  slain      -  -  611 

(a)  IlceiUgach,  utterly  treacherous. 

b 
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80UTHKRN  HT-NTALLS — COfUtnued. 

A  D. 


18.  Diannid  and  BUthmae,  sodb 

of  Aedh  SUUne,  d.    -  -664 

19.  Seachnasaoh,  son  of  Blathmac, 

dain  -  -669 

20.  Cftanfaeladh,  aon  of  Sto/Amoc, 

slain  -  -  -  673 

21.  Finaohta  Fleadhach,(d)  son  of 

Donogh,  son  of  Aedh  Slaine, 
slain  -  -  -  693 


25.  Fogarthaoh,  sonof  Kiall,  son  of 

Cearnach  Sotal,(e)  son  of 
Diannid,  son  ciA  edh  SlairUy 
slain-  ...  719 

26.  Cinaeth,  son  of  Irgalach,  son 

of  Conainfl,  son  of  Conall, 
son  of  AeMi  Slaine,  slain     -  721 


29.  Donald,  son  of  Morrotth,  son  of 
Diarmid,  son  of  Ae<m  Slaine, 
died  .  -  -  768 


31.  Donogh,  Bom  ci Danaldy  died-  797 


NORTHERN   HY-NIALLS — COtUinued, 

A.D. 

15.  Snibbne     Meann,(b)     son    of 

Fiachra,  son  of  Fearadhach, 
son  of  Muiredhach,  son  of 
Eoghafif  slain  -  -  623 

16.  Donald,  son,  of  Aedh,  son  of 

Ainmire,  died  -  -  639 

17.  Conall  Cael(c)  and  Ceallach, 

sons  of  Maelcobha,  son  of 
Aedh,  son  of  Ainmire,  died  •  656 


22.  Loingseach,  son  of   Aengud, 

son  of  Donaldy  son  of  Aedh, 
son  of  Ainmire,  slain  -  701 

23.  Con^nd  of  Cean  Ma^hair,  son 

of  Ferttus  of  Fanaid,  son  of 
Donala^  son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Ainmire,  died  >  -  708 

24.  Feargal,  son  of  Maeldmn,  son 

of  Maelfithrigh,  son  of  Aedh 
Uairineach,  slain    >  -  781 


(d)  FlMdbidi.  glTor  of  fMctn. 
(%)  Bond,  hancbtr. 


27.  Flahertach,  son  of  Loingseach, 

died  -  -  -  -  729 

28.  Aedh  Allan,  son  of  Feargaiy 

son  of  Maeldoin,  slain  •  738 


30.  Kiall  Fro8Bach,(0  son  of  Fear- 
galy  son  of  Maeldoin  (re- 
signed) -  .  765 


32.  Aedh  Oirdni^he,  son  of  yiaU 

Froseachf  died  -  -817 

(b)  Meann,  famooa,  lUnatriotit. 

(c)  Caol,  or  Gael,  ilender. 

(0  Frotacb,  dark. 
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90UTHSRN  BY'ViALLS— continued. 

A.D. 

33.  Ccmchovar,  8011  of />oiio^A,  died  831 


35.  Madseachlain,  mm  of  Mjiel- 
manadh,  mm  of  Donogh^  mm 
of  Oomad,  died        -  -860 


37.  nann  Sioniia,   son  of  McuU 

9eacKlainj  died  -  914 


39.  DoDcwh,  son  of  Flann  Sionna, 

died  -  -  -  942 

40.  Congalach,  son  of  Maehnithi, 

•on  of  Flanagan,  son  of  Ceal- 
lach,  son  of  Conaing,  son  of 
Congallach,  son  of  Aedh 
Slaine,  slain     -        -  •  964 


42.  Maebeachlain  Mor,  son  of 
Donald,  son  of  Donoghj  mm 
of  Flann  Sionna,  deposed  by 
BrianBosodchs  (1002)  after 
whose  death  at  Clontarf  in 
1014,  he  resomed  the  govern- 
inent,  and  died  in  1022,  and 
with  him  terminated  the 
reign  of  the  Hy-niall  princes. 


NORTHKRN  UY-^iAiAA^^continued, 

A.D. 

34.  NiaU  Caille,  (drowned  at  Cal- 

Ian)  Km  of  Aedk  Ordnighe  -  844 


30.  Aedh  Finliath,(g)  wmof  J\"(Vi// 

Caille,  died  -  -  877 


3&  NiaU  61uiduUi,(b)  son  of  Aedh 

Finhatk,  slain  -  -  917 


41.  Donald,  son  of  Mniroertadi, 

son  of  ^MiZ/ G/KiuiicM.  died    978 


(g;  FlnlUth,  fiir-haired,  inclined  to  grey 
(h)  CHosdubh,  black -kneed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A.D.  166-428.. .Contest  between  Con  Ceadoaha  (of  the  Hundred  Battles)  and 
Mogha  Nnadhat  for  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland... Division  of  the  island. 
Leathcuin  and  Leathmogha...01ioU  01aQL...Hi9  descendants... Law  of 
alternate  saccession  to  the  crown  of  Mnnster... Battle  of  Gabhra...The  three 
Colla8...I>eBtmction  of  the  royal  palace  of  Emania,  and  dismemberment  of 
the  kingdom  of  UUter...Eochy  Muighmheadhoin...Crimhthan,  king  of  Ire- 
land, poisoned  by  his  si8ter...Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages... Northern  and 
Soathem  Hy-NialL...Dathi. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  race  whose  story  is  told 
in  the  following  pages,  to  form  an  exception  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  families  once  occupying  a  regal  station, 
have,  after  their  declension,  sunk  into  obscurity.  A  reader 
of  Irish  history  will  find  the  names  of  the  O'Briens  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  pages  of  its  annals,  that  he  cannot  hesitate 
to  conclude,  that  whether  as  kings  of  the  whole  island,  or 
later,  of  the  southern  half,  or  again,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  ruling  their  restricted  principality  of  Tho- 
mond  with  independent  authority,  as  asserted  by  Sir  John 
Davis  of  them  and  others,  the  descendants  of  Brian  Boroimhe 
have  written  their  names  in  indelible  characters  in  the 
history  of  their  country.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  can 
so  many  memorials  of  the  energy  and  power  of  the 
native  princes  be  found  at  this  day,  as  in  the  territory 
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of  Thomond,  before  it  was  restricted  to  the  present  county 
of  Clare.  The  erection  of  the  monasteries  of  Manis- 
ter-nenagh,  Holycross,  the  cathedral  of  Limerick,  the 
abbey  of  Ennis,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  learning  and  piety, 
exhibit  to  the  modem  traveller  proofs  of  the  genius  and 
vigour  of  the  descendants  of  Brian.  And  notwithstanding 
the  various  changes  which  the  state  of  society  has  for  so 
many  ages  undergone,  and  the  downfall  of  so  many  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  country,  we  find  the  descendants  of 
Brian  of  the  Tributes  still  holding  their  own;  while  we  may 
search  in  vain  even  among  some  of  the  royal  houses  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  a  line  of  greater  antiquity,  or  one 
whose  descent  is  more  clearly  traced  through  the  historic 
records  of  their  country,  than  that  of  which  this  work 
purports  to  record  the  history.  To  illustrate  those  pro- 
positions is  the  purpose  of  these  pages,  but  for  a  correct 
treatment  of  the  subject,  a  succinct  account  of  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Irish  monarchy  is  necessary. 

Without  attempting  to  penetrate  the  darkness  in  which 
the  advent  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  Heremon,  Heber,  and  Ir, 
is  involved,  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  these 
memoirs,  to  commence  at  that  point  within  the  limits  of 
authentic  Irish  history^^  at  which  the  disputes  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  recorded  to  have 
occurred  between  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  king  of 
Ireland,  and  Mogha  Nuadhat,  king  of  Munster. 

These  princes,  the  former  of  whom  was  of  the  Heremo- 
nian,  as  the  other  was  of  the  Heberian  line,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  a  long  and  indecisive  struggle  for  the  sovereignty, 
at  length  agreed  to  a  partition  of  tihe  island,  in  virtue  of 
which  each  was  to  be  supreme  in  his  own  moiety.  The 
Horthem  division  was  called  ^^  Leathcuin,"  or  Con's  half ;  the 
southern  ^^  Leathmogha,"  or  Mogha's  half.^  This  division^ 
although  it  lasted  for  practical  purposes  little  more  than  a 
year,  that  is,  to  the  death  of  Mogha  Nuadhat,  who  was  kil- 
led in  the  battle  of  Moylena,  fought  against  Con  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  in  the  next  year,  (a.d.  167)  yet  has  eon- 
tinoed,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  as  a  popular  and  well- 
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known  description  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
Ireland,  to  our  own  day. 

Mogha  Nnadhat,  having  fallen  in  battle,  his  successfiil 
and  politic  rival,  Con,  secured  his  throne  by  giving  his 
daughter  Sadhbh,  or  Sabia,  in  marriage  to  OUoll  Olum, 
son  of  Mogha  Nuadhat,  who  had  now  become  the  monarch 
of  the  whole  of  Munster.  By  this  princess,  OlioU  Olum 
became  the  father  of  several  sons,  of  whom  the  following 
three,  Eoghan-more,  Cormac  Cas,  and  Cian,  alone  had  issue. 
Olioll  having  made  a  law  to  regulate  the  succession  now 
secured  to  his  family,  whereby  the  crown  of  Munster  was 
to  vest  alternately  in  the  descendants  of  his  two  sons,  Eog- 
han  and  Cormac-Cas,  died  in  the  year  of  the  common  era, 
234,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  over  all  Ireland, 
of  his  ijephew,  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Con  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  Olioll  Olum,  the  eldest,  Eoghan,  had 
fallen  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Maigh- 
muccruimhe,  a.d.  195.  The  posterity  of  this  son,  from 
him  designated  Eoganachts,^'^  occupied  the  southern  parts 
of  the  province  of  Munster  fr^m  Magh  Feimin,  the  plain 
extending  from  the  river  Suir  to  Cashel,  on  the  east,  and 
to  the  mountain  of  Brandon,  in  Kerry,  on  the  west.  From 
Cormac  Cas,  the  second  son  of  OlioU,^*^  are  descended  the 
O'Briens  and  their  correlatives,  Cas,  the  sixth  in  direct  de- 
scent  from  Connac  Cas,  having  been  the  father  of  four  sons, 
Blod,  Caisin,  (or  Little  Cas,)  Aengus  Cinnathach,  and 
Aengns  Cinnaittin,  respectively  the  progenitors  of  the 
O'Briens,  the  Macnamaras,  the  O'Deas,  and  the  O'Quins,  of 
Thomond. 

Cian,  the  third  son  of  Olioll  Olum.  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  O'CarroU,  of  Ely ;  O'Meagher,  of  Ikerrin,  (Tip- 
peraiy)  ;  O'Connor,  of  Glengiven,  county  of  Londonderry  ; 
CHara  and  O'Gara,  of  Sligo,  and  others. 

Eoflhanmore  having,  as  already  stated,  died  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  his  son,  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  succeeded 
Olioll  Olum,  his  grandfather,  on  the  throne  of  Munster. 
Contemporary  with  him  as  monarch  of  Ireland  was  Cor- 
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tors  took  from  the  Ulstennen  that  part  of  the  province  ex- 
t^iding  westwards  from  the  Righe  (the  Newry  river),  and 
Loughneagh.^^ 

The  long  reign  of  "Muireadhach  Tireach  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  tiie  year  356,  he  falling  in  battle  by  the  hand 
of  Caelbhadh,  of  the  Rudrician  race,  king  of  Ulster.  The 
conqueror  did  not  long  survive  his  victory,  having  in  his 
turn  been  killed  by  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin  (Moyveon), 
son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  who  reigned  as  king  of  Ire- 
land eight  years,  and  died  A.D.  365,  at  Teamhair  (Tara), 
then,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  after,  the  seat  of 
government. 

The  death  of  Eochy  Muighmheadhoin  forms  a  remark- 
able epoch  in  Irish  history.  From  the  accession  of  Con 
Ceadcatha,  in  the  year  123,  to  the  death  of  Eochy,  the 
crown  had  descended  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the  same 
family.  It  was  soon  to  be  worn  by  a  race  whose  descend- 
ants held  firm  and  undisputed  dominion  for  a  period  of 
nearly  six  centuries,  although  their  advent  to  power  was 
attempted  to  be  obstructed  by  the  commission  of  a  crime  of 
singular  enormity. 

Eochy  Muighmheadhoin  had  two  wives  (polygamy 
being  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  not  uncommon.) 
The  first  of  these  was  Mongfinn  (fair  tresses),  sister  of 
Crimhthan,  king  of  Munster,  who  was  sixth  in  descent 
from  Olioll  Olum,  through  Eoghanmore.  By  this  princess 
he  had  four  sons.  1.  Brian,  ancestor  of  the  O'Conors,  of 
Connaught,  and  their  correlatives ;  2.  Fiachra,  ancestor 
of  the  Hy-fiachra  tribes,  the  O'Dowdas,  O'Heynes,  and 
O'Shaughnessys  ;  3.  and  4.  Fearghus  and  Oifioll.  His 
second  wife  was  Carinna  (Carthan-cass-dubh),  daughter  o 
the  king  of  Britain,  by  whom  he  had  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  his  descendants, 
and  from  whom  the  Hy-Niall  of  the  north  and  south,  who 
for  six  centuries  held  the  sceptre  of  Ireland,  were  descended. 

The  issue  of  Eochy  being  too  young  to  succeed  him, 
his  brother-in-law,  Crimhthan,  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
chiefly  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  minors  who  had 
been  committed  to  his  charge-      Being  the  senior  of  the 
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descendants  of  OlioU  Olum,  he,  on  his  accession  to  'the 
imperial  throne,  named  to  the  crown  of  Munster  (then 
vacant  by  his  advancement  to  the  higher  dignity),  Conall 
Eachloat,  who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Cormac  Cas,  and 
direct  progenitor  of  the  O'Briens.  The  princes  of  the 
Eogfaanachts  were  incensed  at  the  appointment,  as  being 
in  direct  violation  of  the  will  of  Olioll  Olum,  and  repre- 
sented tjiat  Core,  who  was  of  their  own  race,  had  a  [prior 
right  Conall,  who  conld  have  maintained  with  the 
sword^*^  the  crown  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  pre- 
ferring to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  submitted  the  point 
in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  states  of  Munster, 
promising  to  comply  with  their  decision,  even  though  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  adverse  to  himself ;  and  these  having 
given  their  judgment  in  favour  of  Core,  Conall  resigned 
his  pretensictfis  with  a  magnanimity  which  receives  the 
praises  of  the  annalists,  and  which  was  rewarded  with  the 
crown  soon  after,  when  the  provincial  throne  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Core.  Conall  Eachluat  became 
king  of  aJl  Munster  in  the  year  366. 

Crimhthan  had  been  on  the  throne  of  Ireland  for  about 
thirteen  years,  when  the  children  of  his  brother-in-law  had 
arrived  at  maturity.  His  sister,  Mongfinn,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  desire  to  place  her  eldest  son,  Brian,  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  was  resolved  to  accomplish  her 
purpose,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life  and  that  of  her 
brother.  She  accordingly,  we  are  told,  did  not  scruple  to 
prepare  a  poisoned  draught,  which  she  gave  him,  and  of 
which  she  previously  partook  in  his  presence,  the  more 
effectually  to  allay  suspicion.  The  poison  was  not  long  in 
producing  its  effects,  she  dying  of  it  on  an  island  in  the 
river  Moy,  in  the  north  of  Connaught,  while  Crimhthan, 
then  on  his  journey  to  the  south,  was  attacked  with  the 
pangs  of  death  on  tlie  summit  of  tJie  range  of  the  Cratloe 
mountains,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  thence  called  in  Irish 
history  Sliabhoighidh-an-righ,  (the  mountain  of  the  death 
of  the  king,)  where,  a.d.  378,  he  terminated  a  reign  re- 
markable for  the  progress  of  his  arms  even  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.     The  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
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such  criminal  means  was  not,  however,  attained,  no  son  of 
Mongfinn  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  choice 
of  the  states  having  fidlen  on  Niall,  the  son  of  Carinna,  af- 
terwards known  hj  the  appellation  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
The  annals  of  Clonmacnoise  and  the  Book  of  Ballymote  re- 
mark, that  the  only  descendants  of  Mongfinn  who  ever  at- 
tained to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  were  Turloghmore  O'Conor 
and  his  son  Boderick,  and  that  they  were  luckless  monarchs 
for  Ireland,  ^^ 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  having  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  criminal  efforts 
of  Mongfinn,  her  favorite  son,  Brian,  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  provincial  crown  of  Connaught. 
The  military  reputation  of  Niall,  the  early  dawn  of  which, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume,  contributed  materially 
to  his  election  to  the  sovereignty,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  allusions  of  the  Boman  poet  Claudian,  describing  the 
incursions  of  the  Scots  into  Britain  in  the  following 
terms : 

— "  totam  com  Sootmi  lemen 
'*  Movit  «t  inlesto  spumaTit  remige  Tethys  ;** 

which  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  Scotic  prince  than 
Niall,  even  if  the  term  "lemen"  were  wanting.  The 
annalists  assign  to  this  monarch  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  by  stating  that  he  was 
slain  by  Eochaidh,  son  of  Enna  Ceinsellach,  a.d.  405,  at 
Muir-n-Icht  (the  Iccian  sea)  between  France  and  England, 
they  prove  the  extent  to  which  the  progress  of  his  arms 
had  been  carried. 

Although  from  the  scanty  notices  to  be  found  in  con- 
temporary chroniclers,  little  has  been  recorded  of  Niall, 
the  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty  which  ruled  over  Ireland  for  at  least  six  centuries. 
OTlaherty  (Ogyg.  iii.  85)  states  that  he  had  fourteen 
sons,  of  whom  eight  left  issue,  the  ancestors  of  the  Southern 
and  Northern  Hy-Nialls,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Ireland 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  de- 
position of  Maelseachlain  the  Second  by  Brian  Boromha  in 
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the  year  1002,  with  the  exception  alone  of  the  reign  of 
OlioU  Molt,  who  succeeded  Laeghaiie,  the  eldest  son  of 
NiaU.  These  sons  of  NiaU  are  set  down  by  O'Flaherty  in 
the  following  order: — 1.  Laeghaiie,  from  whom  are  de- 
scended  the  O'Coindhealbhains,  or  O'Eendellans  (O'Quin- 
liyans  or  Quinlans,)  of  Ui-Laeghaiie,  in  Meath  ;  2.  Conall 
Crimhthan,  ancestor  of  the  0*Melaghlins  ;  3.  Fiacha,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  Mageoghegans  and  O'Molloys; 
4.  Maine,  ancestor  of  the  families  of  O'Cahamy  (styled 
the  Fox),  O'Breen  and  Magawley,  and  their  correlatiyes. 
From  these  four,  who  settled  in  the  region  around  Tara, 
the  seat  of  goTemment  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  until 
its  desertion  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  are  sprung 
the  Southern  Hy-Nialls,  The  other  four  sons  of  NiaD, 
from  whom  are  derived  the  Northern  Hy-Nialls,  were — 1. 
Eoghan  (ancestor  of  the  O'Neills),  who  gave  name  to  the 
territory  since  and  still  caDed  Tir-eoghan  (Tyrone) ;  2. 
ConaU  Gulban,  ancestor  of  the  O'Donnells  and  their  cor- 
relatives, from  whom  the  territory  of  Tirconnell  derived 
its  name  ;  3.  Cairbre,  whose  posterity  settled  in  the  barony 
of  Carbury,  in  the  present  county  of  Sligo ;  and  4.  Enda, 
progenitor  of  the  races  occupying  Tir-enda,  in  Tirconnell, 
and  the  territory  of  Cinel-Enda  in  Westmeath.^'^ 

NiaU  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Dathi,  son  of  Fiachra  (ancestor  of  the  Hy-Fiachra), 
king  of  Connaught,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Pagan  monarchs 
of  Ireland,  and  who,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years, 
was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpe.^"^ 
His  remains  were  brought  home  to  Ireland  by  his  faithful 
followers,  and  were  deposited,  according  to  Mac  Firbis,  in 
Rathcroghan,  the  burial  place  of  the  kmgs  of  Connaught, 
where  his  grave  was  marked  by  a  red  piUar  stone.  His 
death  is  fixed  at  the  year  of  our  Lord  428  by  the  Four 
Masters. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A.D.  ^28-1002... Ccmyenioii  of  Ireland  to  Chri8tiamty...Palladiii8...St.  Patrick 
...Aengua,  king  of  Mun8ter...Dal-gai8,  tribes  of...Cormac  MacCoillenan... 
Lorcan,  grand&ther  of  Brian  Boromha...Flahertach,  abbot  of  Iniacathy 
(Scattery  Island)... Mahon,  brother  of  Brian,  murder  of... Avenged  by  Brian 
...Inyasion  of  Thomond  by  Maelaeachlain,  monarch  of  Ireland... Catting 
down  the  tree  of  Maghadhair... Outrages  of  the  Danes... Invasion  of  Thomond 
avenged  by  that  of  Meath... Connections  between  the  Danes  and  Irish... 
Danes  defeated  at  Wicklow  by  Brian  and  Maelseachlain... Deposition  of 
Maelaeachlaui  by  Brian. 

With  Laeghaire,  the  eldest  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  commences  the  series  of  Hy-Niall  kings,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  nation  in  general  to  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  prince  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  429,  and 
the  next  year  Palladius  was  sent,  "  ad  Scotos  in  Christum 
credentes,**  to  promote  the  progress  of  Christianity  among 
the  Irish,  some  of  whom  had  already  been  converted  to  the 
faith.  ^^  The  mission  of  Palladius  was  not  attended  with 
the  success  expected  by  Pope  Celestine,  but  it  paved  the 
way  for  that  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  who  arrived  in  this 
country  a.d.  432,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Laeg- 
haire.  The  conversion  of  the  monarch  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  king  of  Munster,  Aengus,  son  of  Nadhfraoch, 
who  was  of  the  Eoganacht  or  Eugenian  line,  and  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Killosnach,  in  the  present  county  of  Carlow, 
A.D.  489,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Laeg- 
haire,  king  of  Ireland.  Aengus,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Munster,  has  been  styled  "  a  spreading  tree,"  in  allusion  to 
his  being  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Macarthys,  O'Keeffes, 
O'Callaghans,  O'Sullivans,  and  other  families.  The  Eoga- 
nachts  had,  soon  after  the  death  of  this  prince,  spread  to  so 
great  an  extent  by  increase  of  their  septs,  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  territory  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  river 
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Blackwater,  while  the  seat  of  government  still  continued 
at  Cashel,  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  that  place  was  bestowed  on  the  clergy  by 
Mortoghmore  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  who  claim^ 
to  be  monarch  of  Ireland/^^  About  the  same  time  the 
Dalgais,  whose  territory  had  been  recently  considerably 
enlarged,  and  of  whom  there  were  now  four  principal  septs, 
occupied  the  districts  recently  acquired  by  conquest  from 
Connaught  The  descendants  of  Blod,  the  eldest  son  of 
Gas,  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens,  inhabited  the  region  from 
them  called  Hy-mbloid,^'^  while  those  of  Caisin,  ancestor  of 
the  Macnamaras,  settled  in  the  district  of  Hy-Caisin  or 
O'Grashin,  of  which,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  con- 
tinued to  be,  or  to  be  styled,  the  Princes.  Subordinate  to 
these  were  the  O'Deas  and  O'Quins,  whose  descendants  long 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Dalcassian  territory/*^ 
While  the  crown  of  the  whole  kingdom  descended  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  regularity  among  the  princes  of  the 
Hy-Nialls  of  the  south  and  north  ^*^  in  a  sort  of  alternate 
succession,  the  law  regulating  the  descent  of  the  provincial 
sceptre  of  Munster,  as  settled  by  Olioll  Olum,  was  not  ob- 
served by  his  descendants  with  equal  strictness.  The  seat 
of  government,  Cashel,  was  in  the  country  of  the  £oga- 
nachts,and  their  princes,  being  of  the  elder  branch,  con- 
trived to  confine  the  election  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  for  the 
most  part,  among  themselves. 

From  the  death  of  Aengus,  son  of  Nafraoch,  in  489, 
the  kings  of  Cashel,  that  is,  of  Munster,  ^^^  were  chosen 
sometimes  from  the  family  afterwards  called  the  Macarthys, 
at  other  times  from  the  ancestors  of  the  O'Donoghues,  while 
the  O'Moriartys,  the  O'Keeffes,  and  the  O'Mahonys,  could 
number  some  of  their  respective  progenitors  as  filling  the 
provincial  throne.  The  descendants  of  Cormac  Gas,  the 
second  son  of  the  common  founder  Olioll  Olum,  produced 
few  kings  of  Munster  between  Conall  Eachluat  and  Lorcan, 
the  grandfather  of  Brian  Boromha,  who  succeeded  Cormac, 
the  bishop-king  of  Cashel.  The  injustice  with  which  the 
descendants  of  Cormac  Cas  were  treated  by  their  exclusion 
from  the  crown  of  Munster  by  the  factions  of  the  Eoganacht 
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or  Eugenian  race,  was  long  the  cause  of  desolating  wars 
between  these  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor,  and  was 
acknowledged  even  by  those  who  had  been  elected  to  their 
prejudice.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  feeling  is  related 
to  the  credit  of  Cormac  MacCuillenan,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  episcopal  functions  as  bishop  of  Cashel,  was  elected  to 
the  throne  of  Munster,  when  about  to  set  out  on  the  fatal 
expedition  in  908  against  the  king  of  Leinster,  which 
eventuated  in  the  <Usastrous  battle  of  Ballaghmoon.^ 
Keating,  who  cites  the  historical  tract  called  ^^  The  Battle  of 
BaUaghmoon,"  says,  that  Cormac,  previous  to  setting  out, 
feeling  a  presentiment  that  the  undertaking  would  be  fatal, 
and  t£at  he  should  lose  his  life  in  the  engagement,  assem- 
bled the  princes  of  the  Eoganachts,  and  having  previously 
invited  Loroan,  king  of  Thomond,  the  grandfather  of  Brian 
Boromha  from  Einchora,  in  his  presence  he  addressed  them, 
and  having  remind^  them  of  the  law  of  OlioU  Olum,  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Munster  was  regulated, 
and  which  had  been  too  frequently  disregarded,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  race  of  Cormac  Cas,  he  named  Lorcan  as  his 
successor.  The  Eoganachts  received  the  announcement  in 
silence,  dissembling,  as  the  historian  observes,  their  repug- 
nance to  the  rule  of  a  prince  of  the  Dalgais,  but  secretly 
determining  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  nomination.  Lorcan's 
claim,  thus  acknowledged  and  enforced,  was  nevertheless 
postponed  to  that  of  Flahertach,  the  turbulent  abbot  of 
Imscathy  (Scattery),  the  chief  instigator  of  Cormac  to 
this  unfortunate  campaign,  who,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  action  by  Carroll,  the  king 
of  Leinster,  yet  had  influence  enough  to  be  named  successor 
to  Cormac.  His  confinement  was  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Carroll,  within  a  year,  and  we  find  from  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, at  the  year  920,  that  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  in  that 
year,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Cashel,  or  Munster,  to  be 
fought  for  by  Lorcan  and  his  sons.  The  Four  Masters 
state  that  this  prince  assumed  the  kingdom  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Flahertach  ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
he  was  unable  to  leave  the  crown  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  son 
Cineidi,   as  the  annals  contain  an  account  of  a  victory 
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gained  over  the  latter  by  Callachan  of  Cashel,  at  a 
place  called  Maghduin,  in  the  year  942.  The  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Thomond  of  Mahon  the  son  of  Cinedi,  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  the  year  951,  revived  the  preten- 
sions  of  his  family  to  the  provincial  throne.  The  Danes, 
the  common  enemy,  who  had  often  previously  felt  the 
power  of  this  prince's  arm,  did  not  fail,  unable  as  they 
were  to  oppose  any  effectual  barrier  to  his  progress  by  force 
of  arms,  to  enter  into  those  confederacies  and  engagements 
with  the  other  neighbouring  princes  which  their  jealousies 
rendered  them  too  ready  to  adopt  Unable  to  oppose 
Mahon  in  the  field,  the  confederates  resolved  to  effect  his 
destruction  by  fraud.  On  the  pretext  of  making  peace 
between  him  and  Molloy  (Maelmhuaidh),  son  of  Bran,  who 
had  been  recently  driven  out  of  Desmond  by  Mahon,  the 
two  princes  were  invited  to  a  banquet  by  Donovan,  prince 
of  Hy-Figeinte,^*^  between  whom,  Molloy,  and  Ivar,  lord  of 
the  Danes  of  Limerick,  the  plot  had  been  concerted. 
Mahon,  although  he  had  suspicions,  yet  relying  on  the 
guarantee  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Columb-mac  Eieragan, 
who  had  obtained  pledges  both  from  Molloy  and  Donovan 
for  their  good  behaviour  to  the  guest,  and  who  was  anxious 
that  peace  should  be  established  throughout  his  diocese, 
attended  the  banquet  at  Bruree,  and  was  immediately 
seized  by  his  treacherous  host,  and  delivered  up  to  his  in- 
veterate enemies  the  Desmonians,  by  whom  he  was  speedily 
put  to  death. 

The  account  of  this  treacherous  and  cruel  proceeding 
which  follows  is  translated  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  from  the 
curious  Irish  work  called  "  Cogadh  Gaeidheal  re  GaUaibh," 
i.e.  the  wars  of  the  Irish  with  the  Danes,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  note  (c)  to  that  gentleman's  edition  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters at  the  year  974.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  When  Donovan,  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  Ui-Fidhgeinte, 
and  Molloy,  son  of  Bran,  king  of  Desmond,  perceived  the 
increasing  power  and  influence  of  the  Dal-gcais,  they  were 
filled  wit£  envy  and  malice,  conceiving  that  the  crown  of 
Munster-would  remain  in  that  family  for  ever,  if  something 
were  not  done  to  check  their  career.     The  Ui-Cairbre  in 
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particular,  whose  territory  adjoined  that  of  the  Dal-gcais, 
saw  reasons  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  latter  would  either 
extend  their  dominion  over  their  principality,  which  at 
that  time  extended  from  Hoclan  to  Limerick,  and  from 
Cnamhchoill  to  Luachair,  or  wrest  some  portion  of  it  from 
them.  For  these  reasons  Molloy,  son  of  Bran,  Donovan, 
son  of  Cathal,  and  Ivar,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Limerick, 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  power  of  Mahon, 
son  of  Cineidi,  king  of  Munster. 

"  At  the  suggestion  of  Ivar,  Donovan  invited  Mahon  to 
a  banquet  at  his  own  house  (at  Bruree,  on  the  river 
Maigue,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hy-cairbre);  and  Mahon, 
although  he  suspected  the  loyalty  of  his  host,  consented  to 
'accept  of  the  invitation,  his  safety  having  been  guaranteed 
by  Columb  Mackieragan,  successor  of  St.  Barry,  i.e.  Bishop 
of  Cork,  and  others  of  the  clergy  of  Munster.  Mahon  at- 
tended the  feast ;  but  his  treacherous  host,  violating  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  the  solemn  compact  with  the  clergy, 
seized  upon  his  person  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Molloy, 
son  of  Bran,  and  Ivar  of  Limerick,  who  were  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  a  body  of  Irish  and  Danish  troops. 
Donovan's  people  conducted  Mahon  to  Cnoc-an-rebhrain 
(Knockinrewrin),  in  the  mountains  of  Slievecaein,  whither 
two  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Barry,  and  Molloy's  people  repaired 
to  meet  them.  Molloy  had  ordered  his  people,  when  they 
should  get  Mahon  into  their  hands,  to  dispatch  him  at  once, 
and  this  order  was  obeyed.  A  bright  and  sharp  sword  was 
plunged  into  his  heart,  and  his  blood  stained  St.  Barry's 
gospel,  which  he  held  to  his  breast  to  protect  himself  by  its 
sanctity.  When,  however,  he  perceived  the  naked  sword 
extended  to  strike  him,  he  cast  the  gospel  in  the  direction 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  on  an  adjacent  hUlock,  and  it  struck 
the  breast  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Cork ;  and  those  who 
were  looking  on  assert  that  he  sent  it  the  distance  of  a  bow 
shot,  from  lie  one  hillock  to  the  other. 

"  When  Molloy,  who  was  within  sight  of  this  tragic 
scene,  observed  the  flashing  of  the  sword  raised  to  strike 
the  victim,  he  understood  that  the  bloody  deed  was  done, 
and  mounted  his  horse  to  depart.     One  of  the  clergy,  who 
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knew  Molloy,  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done.  MoUoy  re- 
plied with  a  sardonic  sneer,  ^  Cure  that  man  if  he  come  to 
thee/  and  then  took  his  departure.  The  priest  became 
wroth  and  cursed  him  bitterly,  predicting  that  he  would 
come  to  an  evil  end,  and  that  his  monument  would  be 
erected  near  that  very  hill,  in  a  situation  where  the  sun 
would  never  shine  upon  it.  And  this  was  verified,  for 
MoIIoy  afterwards  lost  his  sight,  and  was  killed  in  a  hut 
constnictcd  of  alder  trees,  at  the  ford  of  Bealadileachta 
(a.T).  978),  by  Hugh,  son  of  Gevennan,  of  Deis-Beag  (a 
territory  lying  around  Brufl^  in  the  county  of  Limeri<^); 
and  the  monument  of  Mahon  is  on  the  south  side  of  that 
hill,  and  the  monument  of  Molloy  MacBran  is  on  the  north 
nuh%  and  the  sun  never  shines  upon  it. 

**  The  two  priests  afterwards  returned  home,  and  told 
(!olumt>-mackieragan,  the  Coarb  of  St.  Barry,  what  had  been 
dono,  and  gave  him  the  gospel,  which  was  stained  with  the 
bliKxl  of  Mahon  ;  and  the  holy  prelate  wept  bitterly,  and 
iittifnMl  a  prophecy  concerning  the  future  fate  of  the 
inurden^rs. 

*'  Molloy  MacBran  was  the  chief  instigator  of  this  deed, 
but  it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  done  it,  for  it 
afterwards  caused  him  bitter  woe  and  affliction.  When  the 
news  of  it  reached  Brian  and  the  Dal-gcais,  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  Brian  vented  his  grief  and  rage  in 
a  short  elegy,  in  which  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  that . 
his  brother  had  not  fallen  in  a  battle  behind  the  shelter  of 
his  shield,  before  he  had  relied  on  the  treacherous  word  of 
Donovan,  who  delivered  him  up  to  the  infamous  Molloy  to 
be  butchered  in  cold  blood.  He  then  recounts  Malu>n'8 
victories  over  the  Danes  at  Aine,  at  Sulaigh  in  Tradree,  at 
Machaire-Buidhe,  and  at  Limerick,  and  concludes  thus : 

*'  My  heart  shall  hunt  within  my  bretft, 
(JnlesB  I  avenge  this  great  king ; 
They  shall  forfeit  life  for  this  fool  deed, 
Or  I  shall  perish  by  a  violent  death." 

Mahon,  son  of  Cineidi,  was  thus  cut  off  by  Donovan,  son 
of  Cathal,  and  Molloy,  son  of  Bran,  nine  years  after  the 
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battle  of  Sulchoid  (fought  a.d.  968) ;  the  thirteenth  year 
after  the  death  of  Donogh,  son  of  Ceallaghan,  king  of 
Cashel  (a.d.  962)  ;  the  sixty^ighth  year  after  the  kiUing 
of  Cormac  MacCuillenan  (a.d.  908) ;  the  twentieth  year 
after  the  killing  of  Congalach,  son  of  Maelmithi,  king  of 
Tara  (a.d.  956),  and  the  fourth  year  before  the  battle  of 
Tara  (a.d.  980). 

^^  After  the  murder  of  Mahon,  Brian,  son  of  Cineidi, 
became  king  of  the  Dal-gcais,  and  proved  himself  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  warlike  brother.  His  first  efforts  were 
directed  against  Donovau's  allies,  the  Danes  of  Limerick, 
and  he  slew  Ivar,  their  king,  and  two  of  his  sons.  After 
the  killing  of  Ivar,  Donovan  sent  for  Harold,  another  of 
Ivar's  sons,  and  the  Danes  of  Munster  elected  him  as  their 
king.  As  soon  as  Brian  received  intelligence  of  this,  he 
made  an  incursion  into  the  plains  of  Hy-Fidhgeinte,  seized 
on  a  vast  spoil  of  cattle,  and  slew  Donovan,  king  of  Hy- 
Fidhgeinte,  a  praiseworthy  deed.  He  also  plundered  the 
city  of  Limerick,  slew  Harold,  king  of  the  Danes,  making 
a  great  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  returned  home  loaded 
with  immense  spoils.  This  was  in  the  second  year  after 
the  murder  of  Mahon." 

The  annals  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  those  of  the  accurate 
annalist,  Tighemach,  concur  as  to  the  facts  of  the  treachery 
of  D<movan  and  his  confederates,  and  the  murder  of  Mahon, 
as  above  related. 

Having  punished  the  treachery  of  Donovan  and  his 
Danish  accomplices,  Brian  next  vented  his  resentment  upon 
MoUoy,  the  actual  murderer.  ^'^  The  following  account  of 
this  expedition  of  Brian  and  the  battle  which  ensued  is 
taken  from  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  annals  of  Inisfallen  : 

^^  A.D.  978.  Brian,  son  of  Cineidi,  and  his  son  Morrogh, 
at  the  head  of  the  Daigcais,  fought  the  battle  of  Bealach- 
leachta  against  MaelnOiuaidh,  (MoUoy),  son  of  Bran,  at 
the  head  of  the  Eugenians,  witii  the  additional  forces  of 
the  Danes  of  Munster.  In  this  battle  Maelmhuaidh  was 
slain  by  the  hand  of  Morrogh,  son  of  Brian  ;  two  hundred 
of  the  Danes  were  also  slain,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  the  Irish." 
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By  the  victory  of  Bealach-leachta  not  only  was  the  per- 
fidious murder  of  Mahon  avenged,  but  the  crown  of  Mun- 
ster  fell  thereby  to  the  victor.  A  career  so  successful  could 
hardly  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  Maelseachlain,  surnamed 
Mor,  who,  within  two  years  after  Brian's  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Munster,  had  been  elected  monarch  of  Ireland. 
This  prince  of  the  Southern  Hy-Niall  race,  whose  hereditary 
dominions  were  contiguous  to  those  of  Brian^®^  and  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
leader  of  the  Dal-gais,  was  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Brian's 
arms.  To  strike  terror  into  the  aspiring  prince,  who  from 
small  beginnings  became  ruler  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
Maelseachlain  invaded  Thomond  with  a  great  army  in  the 
course  of  the  year  982.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the 
annalists  record  this  event,  they  inform  us  that  Brian  was 
on  an  expedition  ravaging  Ossory.  As  Maelseachlain's 
progress  from  his  hereditary  dominions  into  Thomond  was 
by  the  line  of  the  Shannon,  a  course  directly  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Brian  was  at  the  time  engaged,  it  will  ac- 
count for  the  monarch's  progress  not  having  been  inter- 
rupted. From  the  character  of  Brian  we  may  be  satisfied 
that  he  would  not  without  an  effort  permit  his  territory  to 
be  insulted,  and  on  this  occasion  the  insult  was  aggravated 
by  rooting  up  and  cutting  in  pieces  the  inauguration  tree 
of  Aenach  Maigheadhair,  under  tie  branches  of  which  the 
princes  of  the  Dalgais  were  used  to  be  crowned,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  their  subjects.^"^  The  outrage  was  re- 
paid with  interest  sometime  after  by  Brian,  who  from  this 
time  regarded  Maelseachlain  with  enmity,  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  eventually  led  to  that  prince's  deposition  by 
Brian  twenty  years  later. 

After  his  return  from  the  expedition  into  Thomond, 
Maelseachlain,  provoked  by  the  violation  of  the  monastery 
of  Kildare,  in  which  Ivar,  lord  of  the  Danes  of  Waterford, 
had  been  assisted  by  Donald  Claen,  king  of  Leinster,  lately 
released  by  the  monarch  from  captivity  among  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  led  an  army  to  punish  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
rauders, and  the  ingratitude  of  Donald.  The  battle  was 
gained  by  the  monarch,  who  afterwards  ravaged  the  ter- 
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ritory  of  Leinster  as  far  as  the  sea^  On  this  occasion  the 
Danes  of  Waterford  were  encountered  by  those  of  Dublin, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gluniam,  son  of  Anlaff^  king  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  had  been  invited  to  join  Mael- 
seachlain.  The  Four  Masters  call  Gluniam  tihe  son  of 
Maelseachlain's  mother,  affording  another  instance  of  those 
alliances  by  marriage,  which  were  not  infrequent  between 
the  Danes  and  Irish.  ^'^  While  Maelseachlun  was  thus  oc- 
cupied on  the  east  of  the  river  Barrow  (which  in  those  re- 
mote periods  of  which  we  write,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Leinster  and  Ossory),  Brian  was  still  occupied  on 
the  other,  and  concluded  his  campaign  by  taking  prisoner 
Giollaphadrig,  who  had  plundered  the  monastery  of  Leigh- 
lin.  On  his  return  he  was  informed  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Hy-Niall  and  the  monarch,  and  marched  into  Westmeath, 
and  ravaged  and  plundered  it  in  retaliation  for  the  injuries 
done  to  Thomond  and  the  Dalgais  the  year  before.  These 
events  are  placed  by  the  Four  Masters  in  the  year  983, 
the  correct  date  being  one  year  later. 

In  the  next  year,  985,  Maelseachlain,  whose  warlike 
spirit  could  not  bear  inaction,  invaded  Connaught.  The 
annalists  relate  that  he  destroyed  its  islands  (those  apper- 
taining to  the  province  which  were  in  the  lakes  of  the 
Shannon),  killed  its  chieftains,  and  reduced  the  dwellings 
of  Magh-aei  (the  level  plain  of  Roscommon)  to  ashes. 
The  Connaughtmen  retaliated,  and,  entering  his  hereditary 
territories,  plundered  and  burnt  the  country  as  far  as 
Lough  Ainnin  (Lough  Ennel).  They  burned  FircaJl,  and 
slew  the  prince  of  the  counlay,  having  thus  taken  ample 
vengeance  for  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  Maelseachlain. 

Although  the  Danes  settled  in  Ireland  were  reduced  to 
comparative  submission  by  the  energy  of  Maelseachlain  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  by  the  prowess 
of  Brian  and  his  deceased  brother  Mahon,  the  country  was 
still  afliicted  by  the  inroads  and  invasions  of  new  bands  of 
the  foreigners.  A  party  of  these  strangers  having  plun- 
dered lona,  and  killed  tiie  abbot  and  fifteen  of  his  monks 
on  Christmas  night,  landed  shortly  after  on  the  coast  of 
Dalriada  (in  Antrim),  from  three  ships,  but,  being  promptly 
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encountered,  they  were  defeated,  and  seven  score  of  them 
hanged*  And  although  no  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  humiliation  and  submission  of  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, hy  the  victories  of  Tara  and  Ihiblin,^^  the  monarch 
was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  to  repress  their 
enormities,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the 
convention  then  agreed  upon.  He  inarched  to  Ihiblin, 
where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Danes  were  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  fortress,  which  was 
besieged  for  twenty  days,  during  which  they  were  reduced 
to  such  straits  as  to  be  oblig^  to  drink  the  brine,  their 
supplies  of  water  having  been  cut  off  by  the  besiegers.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  they  again  submitted  on  the  following 
terms,  according  to  the  Four  Masters  : — ^  At  lengtih  they 
gave  him  (Maelseachlain)  his  own  fall  demand,  while  he 
diould  be  king,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  for  every  garden,  to 
be  paid  on  Christinas  night  for  ever." 

Having  reduced  the  Danes  of  Dublin  a  second  time  to 
obedience,  Maelseachlain  again  marched  westwards  to  Tho- 
mond  to  attack  the  Dalgais.  None  of  the  annalists  state 
whether  Brian  was  engaged  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  and 
which  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Cam-fordroma,  but  th6 
men  of  Thomond  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  Brian's 
ancle,  Donald,  son  of  Lorcan,  prince  of  Muscraighe-thire^^ 
and  Hy-Forgo,  and  six  hundred  slain.  At  the  same  time 
an  army  of  fordgners,  aided  by  the  Irish  Danes  and  Lein- 
stermen,  march^  into  Meath,  and  ravaged  the  country  as 
fiu*  as  Lough  Ennell.  They  were,  however,  promptly  re- 
{Nressed,  and  Donogh,  king  of  Leinster,  taken  prisoner. 
These  events  occurred  in  the  year  990. 

In  the  second  year  following,  Maelseachlain  again  in- 
vaded Connaught  with  a  predatory  army.  He  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  seized  a  greater  prey  than  any  king 
had  ever  before  taken.  Subsequently  Brian,  with  an  army 
of  the  men  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  invaded  Meath  as 
fisur  as  Lough  Ainnin  (Ennell)  ;  but,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  "  he  did  not  take  a  cow  or  person,  but  went  off 
from  thence  by  secret  flight."  The  Four  Masters  are  here 
contradicted  by  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  which  state 
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as  follows  : — "  King  Moyleseaghlin,  with  an  army,  went 
into  Connaught,  and  from  thence  brought  many  captives 
and  rich  booties,  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  ever 
brought.  During  the  time  the  king  was  occupied  in  Con- 
naught,  Brian  Borowe,  with  his  Munster  men,  came  to 
Meath,  and  there  wasted  and  destroyed  all  places,  until  he 
came  to  Lough  Innill,  where  the  Mug's  house  was,  inso- 
much that  they  left  not  cow,  beast,  or  man,  that  they  could 
meet  withal,  untaken,  ravished,  and  taken  away."  This  is 
the  testimony  of  the  very  annalists  of  the  territory,  and  aa 
it  is  against  what  may  be  conceived  the  prejudice  of  the 
chroniclers,  if  they  had  any,  seems  more  entitled  to  credit 
on  that  account  than  that  of  the  Four  Masters. 

On  his  return  from  Westmeath,  Brian  prepared  a  fleet 
of  boats,  by  means  of  which  he  advanced  in  tiie  following 
year,  993,  to  the  extremity  of  the  navigable  part  of  the 
upper  Shannon  beyond  Lochree,  and  thence  invaded  and 
plundered  Breifiiey  (Leitrim  and  Cavan). 

The  Danes  of  Dublin  still  continued  to  give  annoyance 
to  the  monarch  by  their  ravages  among  the  monasteries  of 
the  Hy-Niall  of  the  South,  whose  freedom  Maelseachlain 
had  recently  secured.  They  had  plundered,  anno  994,  the 
monasteries  of  Ardbraccan,  Donoghpatrick,  and  Muine- 
bracan,  and  again  repeated  their  visit  to  the  second  of  the 
above-named  places.  Maelseachlain  retaliated,  and  burned 
Swords,  in  the  Danish  territory.  He  was,  besides,  interested 
in  the  divisions  that  had  t^en  place  among  the  Danes 
themselves,  who  had  now  thrust  out  Sitric,  their  prince,  to 
whom  Maelseachlain  was  related  by  a  double  tie  ;  for  he 
had  taken  to  him  as  wife  Maelmaire,  the  sister  of  Sitric, 
and  daughter  of  Anlaff^  who  had  assumed  the  monastic 
habit  in  lona  ;  and  besides,  Maelseachlain's  mother  had, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  become  the  second  wife  of 
AjUbSj  by  whom  he  had  Gluniam,  who  some  years  pre- 
viously had  aided  Maelseachlain  against  the  king  of  Leinster 
and  his  allies,  the  Danes  of  Waterford.  These  connexions 
involved  the  monareh  in  trouble,  and  obliged  him  to  in- 
terfere in  the  disputes  of  the  Danes.  Ivar,  who  had  been 
sent  for  to  govern  that  turbulent  race,  in  place  of  the  e:^- 
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pelled  Sitric,  was  in  turn  expelled,  and  the  latter  restored  ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  the  annalists,  that  as  trophies  cf 
his  victory  on  this  occasion,  Maelseachlain  carried  away 
from  Dublin  the  ring  of  Tomar  and  the  sword  of  Carlus, 
relics  of  their  princes,  which  the  Danes  had  preserved,  and 
held  in  great  veneration  for  nearly  two  centuries  since 
their  first  settlement  in  Ireland. 

Having  quelled  the  Danes  on  this  occasion,  and  re- 
turned to  the  royal  residence  on  Lough  Ennell,  Maelseach- 
lain, between  whom  and  Brian  an  implacable  feud  subsisted, 
lost  no  time  in  again  marching  into  Munster.  On  his 
arrival  in  Ormond  he  ravaged  the  territory,  and  plundered 
and  burnt  Aenachtete  (Nenagh),  and  ^^  routed  before  him 
Brian  and  the  men  of  Munster  along  with  him."  Such  are 
the  terms  employed  by  the  annalists  to  describe  his  pro- 
gress. The  increasing  audacity,  however,  of  the  Danes,  who 
had  recently,  notwithstanding  their  firequent  chastisement 
by  Maelseachlain,  violated  the  churches  of  Clonard  and  KeUs, 
and  in  the  year  before  treacherously  slain  the  prince  of 
Ossory,  obliged  these  two  princes  to  forego  the  indulgence 
of  personal  resentment,  and  prefer  the  common  interest  to 
the  gratification  of  their  own  feelings.  Accordingly,  to  the 
great  joy  ef  the  Irish,  Maelseachlain  and  Brian,  having 
united  their  forces,  marched  to  Dublin  and  carried  off  the 
hostages  of  the  Danes,  with  plunder.  They  then  separated, 
the  former  to  attack  the  men  of  Connaught,  whose  fertile 
plains  were  as  before  ravaged,  while  Brian  marched  into 
Leinster  to  assert  that  au^ority,  the  attempt  to  enforce 
which  cost  Cormac  MacCuillenan  his  throne  and  his  life, 
nearly  a  century  before. 

Having  returned  from  these  respective  expeditions,  lie 
two  kings,  Maelseachlain  and  Brian,  with  united  forces,  re- 
solved to  attack  their  Danish  enemies,  whom  repeated 
chastisement  could  not  restrain.  The  place  of  meeting 
agreed  on  by  the  leaders  was  the  valley  of  Glenmama,  in 
the  present  county  of  Wicklow,  a  name  derived  from  the 
defeat  there  given  by  the  Irish  princes  to  their  enemies. 
The  Danes  did  not  on  this  occasion  wait  to  be  attacked  in 
their  fortress,  but  marched  directly  to  the  encounter.   They 
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were  routed  with  considerable  slaughter,  having  lost  Harold, 
son  of  Anlaff^  brother  of  Sitric,  and  other  chieftains.  The 
victorious  princes  immediately  marched  to  Dublin,  which 
they  entered  without  opposition.  They  remained  there  a 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  they  demolished  the  fort,  burnt 
the  town,  expelled  Sitric,  and  carried  off  whatever  gold, 
silver,  or  other  valuables  the  place  contained,  besides  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.  This  campaign  took  place  in 
the  year  999. 

The  concord  established  between  Brian  and  Maelseachlain, 
80  necessary  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  was 
but  temporary.  The  insult  offered  to  Brian  by  the  cutting 
down  of  the  tree  of  inauguration  at  Magh-adhair,  was  not 
forgotten,  and  he  wanted  but  the  opportunity  to  be  even 
with  Maelseachlain  for  that  insult.  Whether  he  thought 
the  time  for  redressing  that  wrong  had  arrived  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  prepared  a  hosting  of  his  own  Munster 
troops,  supported  by  those  of  South  Connaught  ^^  and  their 
chiefs,  the  forces  of  Ossory  and  Leinster,  and  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  to  march  to  Teamhair  or  Tara,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  inaugurated  as  monarch  (the  usual  course  for  a  prince 
aspiring  to  supreme  power).  This  design  was  for  the  present 
frustrated  by  the  premature  advance  of  the  Danish  contln^ 
gent  from  Dublin,  it  having  been  settled  to  rendezvous  at 
Tara  or  its  neighbourhood.  Their  cavalry,  proceeding  into 
Bre^a,  was  encountered  and  defeated  by  Maelseachlain,  and 
but  a  few  escaped.  Brian,  who  had  advanced  with  the  re« 
mainder  of  his  army  as  far  as  Fearta-neimhidh  in  Bregia,  near 
Eells,  finding  that  the  Danish  auxiliaries  had  been  defeated, 
retreated,  as  the  annalists  express  it,  '*•  without  battle,  with- 
out  plundering,  without  burning."  They  (the  Four  Masters) 
term  this  the  first  turning  of  Brian  and  the  Connaught- 
men  against  Maelseachlain.  From  this  until  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  which  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the 
eleventh  century  (1002),  Brian  made  occasional  inroads 
into  the  monarch's  native  dominions,  in  one  of  which,  on  the 
nones  of  January  (1001),  he  sustained  a  defeat,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  the  spoils  which  his  troops  had 
collected  in  the  south  of  Meath.     In  the  next  year,  his 
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measures  being  ripe  for  his  long  cherished  design,  he  collec- 
ted a  large  army  of  the  men  of  Munster  and  Leinster, 
together  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  uiider  the  command  of 
his  stepson  Sitric,  and  proceeded  to  Athlone,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  hostages  of  the  Southern  Hy-Niall,  and  the 
Connaught  forces,  and  was  acknowledged  Supreme  Monarch 
of  Ireland,  Maelseachlain  retaining,  as  matter  of  course,  the 
title  of  king  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  Meath. 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of  time  to  estimate  as  it 
deserves  the  revolution  by  which  Brian  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ireland.  Six  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the 
decease  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  excepting  his 
immediate  successor  Dathi,  the  last  of  the  Pagan  monarchs 
of  Ireland,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Niall,  and  his  son  Olioll 
Molt,  the  sceptre  had  devolved  during  all  that  period  on 
his  descendants  with  a  curious  degree  of  regularity,  not 
interrupted  even  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  by  whom  so 
many  liirones  in  the  neighbouring  nations  had  been  sub- 
verted. Thus  were  formed  the  races  of  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Hy-Nialls,  who  gave  forty-five  monarchs  to  the 
throne  of  Ireland,  from  Laeghaire,  the  first  of  the  sons  of 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  the  first  Christian  monarch 
of  the  island,  to  Maelseachlainmor,  deposed  by  Brian 
Boromha,  inclusive.  Of  these  forty-five  nineteen  were  of 
the  Southern,  and  twenty-six  of  tiie  Northern  Hy-Niall 
branches,  forming  a  line  of  succession  hereditary  in  the 
families,  although  elective  as  to  the  individuals.  For  the 
first  three  centuries  more  of  the  Northern  Hy-Nialls  ascen- 
ded the  throne  than  of  the  Southern  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Aedh  Allan,  the  course  of  alternate  succession  was  un- 
interrupted, save  only  that  instead  of  Donald  O'Neil,  there 
should  have  been  elected  Maelseachlain's  father,  or  some 
other  of  the  Southern  Hy-Nialls.  The  Provincial  Kings 
looked,  we  may  imagine,  with  jealousy  upon  a  system  whidi 
transferred  the  supreme  power  from  one  member  of  the 
same  race  to  another  ;  but  it  was  too  firmly  established  to 
be  easily  overturned,  and  was,  besides,  sustained  by  the 
general  adoption  through  the  kingdom  of  a  similar  rule  of 
succession  to  minor  dynasties.   The  existence  of  the  custom 
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of  Tanistry,  by  which,  contemporaneously  with  the  corona- 
tion of  the  prince,  his  successor  was  also  designated,  served 
to  support  the  Hy-Niall  family  on  the  throne,  and  we 
(^not  in  any  other  way  account  for  the  peaceable  succes- 
sion of  the  respective  monarchs  of  that  race,  than  by  sup- 
posing that  the  general  acquiescence  was  a  consequence  of 
such  a  law  or  custom.  That  Brian  should  have  overturned 
a  throne  of  such  antiquity,  and  wrested  the  crown  from  a 
prince  of  acknowledged  vigour  like  Maelseachlain,  implies 
the  possession  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  for  his  predecessor 
was  not  deficient  in  courage  or  statesmanship,  as  this  quality 
was  understood  at  the  time/"^ 

Thus  was  transferred  the  sceptre  of  Ireland  from  the  de- 
scendant of  Heremon,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  to  a 
prince  sprung  frx)m  the  younger  brother,  Heber,  and  the 
object  for  which  Mogha  Nuadhat  had  contended  in  the 
second  century,  accomplished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh. 

(a)  See  table  of  Hy-Niall  kings  in  ihe  Pre&ce. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A.D.  1002.1014...AeoMMii  of  Bdaa...AdTaiioe  to  oon^  iho  wlwilMrM  «£  te 
northani  pn]i(eet...His  letresfc..  Jkgun  mTades  tho  iM»ili...Halti  «t  Anai^ 
...OfEeriiig  to  the  Ch]irch...ObUiiw  the  hoatages  of  the  Cmd-eo^ban  tad 
I71idiaiis...Ii  acknofrledged  mooirdi  of  Iroland  "  witiiaat  oppoatMn".. Ao- 
greei  of  Mar Iw^erhlam...  Union  of  Maehiiotdha,  loDg  of  Lonrter,  and  Sitrieb 
king  of  the  Danee  of  Dublin,  against  Brian...Appeaniioe  of  the  Daoaaat 
Cork...BqNilaed...InTaaioQ  of  Meath  by  the  Daoea  and  Leinatennfln— Fke- 
paratiooa  for  the  battle  of  Closttarf...Pazties  engaged  thef«in...Oanaea  ef  ^ 
battle,  according  to  the  Irish  and  Danish  wrtters—Loai  of  the  DaiMa...lEiah 
diieftains  alain...Danish  leaden  slain..  JLssamivtioa  of  the  Irish  throne  bj 
Maelseacfalain... Erroneous  riew  of  his  oondiict...Fiineiml  of  Briai&..JSB 
character. 

The  Four  Masters  state  Brian's  age  when  he  deposed 
Maelseachlain  to  be  seventy-six  years.  This  estimate  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  bom,  as  they  state, 
in  the  year  925  ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  given  in  the 
Ulster  annals  is  941,  which  is  much  more  probable. 

Brian  having  thus  attained  the  height  of  his  ambition, 
did  not  continue  long  inactive.  To  consolidate  his  power 
it  was  necessary  to  procure  the  submission  of  the  princes 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  With  this  view,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1003,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  in  which  Maelseachlain  held  a  command,  throuj^ 
the  province  of  Connaught,  to  obtain  the  hostages  and 
pledges  which  it  had  been  the  established  policy  of  every 
newly^lected  monarch  to  exact.  He  met  with  no  oppoeop 
tion  until  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  northern  Hy-Niall 
at  Traigh-Eochaille  ( Bally sadare),  where  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  troops  of  the  northern 
princes,  who  had  been  no  parties  to  his  accession,  and  who 
were  disinclined  to  give  hostages  or  pledges.  Their  hostile 
attitude  caused  him  to  retreat.  This  check  did  not,  how- 
ever,  prevent  him  from  making  another  campaign  the  fol- 
lowing year  into  the  province  of  Ulster  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
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sion  his  route  lay  through  Meath.  He  halted  one  night  at 
Tailten  (Teltown),  and  thence  proceeding  to  Ardinagh,  he 
remained  a  week  in  that  city,  during  which  time  he  conci- 
liated the  friendship  and  support  of  the  clergy,  by  laying 
on  the  altar  of  the  church  an  offering  of  twenty  ounces  of 
gold,  a  sum  amounting  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  present  money.  Having  refreshed  his  troops,  he 
marched  into  Ulidia  ^^  and  obtained  its  hostages  ;  but,  as 
the  Four  Masters  notice,  not  those  of  the  races  of  Conall  or 
Eoghan.  The  army  was  then  ordered  to  return  to  the 
south ;  the  Leinster  men  by  Bregia  along  the  coast,  the 
Munster  and  Ossorian  troops  through  Meath  homewards, 
while  the  Danish  auxiliaries,  whose  aid  was  a  great  support 
to  Brian  in  the  late  revolution,  proceeded  by  sea  to  their 
stronghold  in  Dublin. 

The  energy  displayed  by  the  monarch  in  these  cam- 
paigns, at  this  advanced  period  of  his  life,  needed  repose. 
His  wife,  Duvchovlaigh,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naught,  died,  a  loss  which  was  followed  shortly  after  (1010) 
by  tibat  of  his  brother  Marcan,  who  is  styled  by  the  Four 
Masters,  Head  of  the  Clergy  of  Munster.  Yet  was  his 
warlike  spirit  unquiet  until  he  marched  again  into  Ulster, 
at  tMs  time  into  the  heart  of  Tirowen,  to  a  place  called 
Claenloch,  in  the  present  county  of  Armagh,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  hostages  of  the  Cinel-owen  and  the  Ulidians.  In 
the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  Maghcorran,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  with  an  army,  and  took  prisoner  Mael- 
ruanadh  CMaeldaraigh,  the  lord  of  Cinel-conall,  whom  he 
conducted  to  Eincora.  He  had  thus  obtained  the  hostages 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  was  acknowledged  supreme 
monarch  "without  opposition."  While  Brian  was  thus 
successfrdly  employed  consolidating  his  power,  his  eldest  son, 
Morrogh,  who  was  so  soon  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  coun- 
tiy  on  the  field  of  Clontarf,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of 
Munster  and  Leinster,  and  also  the  southern  Hy-Nialls, 
and  a  party  of  northern  troops,  invaded  the  Cinel-Lughaidh 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  carried  off  three  hun- 
dred captives,  with  a  great  spoil  of  cattle.  The  death  of 
Ponald,  son  of  Brian,  cast  a  shade  over  the  successes  ob- 
tained in  the  year  1011.     The  annalists  also  mention  in 
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this  year,  the  death  of  Aedh,  son  of  Mahon,  the  brother  of 
Brian,  a  royal  heir,  or  as  the  term  strictly  imports,  the 
making  of  a  king  of  Cashel. 

The  years  which  interrened  between  this  period  and 
the  battle  of  Clontar^  were  not  devoid  of  interest  Mael- 
seachlain,  although  reduced  to  a  position  of  secondary  im- 
portance, did  not  abandon  himself  to  indolence.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  the  territory  of  the 
Cinel-owen,  as  far  as  Tullahogue,  plundered  and  burnt  the 
territory,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil.  In  the  following 
year  he  chastised  the  Danes  ;  entering  their  countiy,  he 
burned  it  as  far  as  Edar  (Howth).  But  the  advantage 
gained  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Ms 
son  Flann,  who  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  preying 
parties,  and  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  Sitric  and  Mael- 
mordha,  king  of  Leinster,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Danes, 
together  with  two  hundred  of  his  men.  This  was  not  the 
only  loss  sustained  by  Maelseachlain  in  this  year.  His  son 
Donogh  was  killed  repelling  an  incursion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  into  Gailenga  ;  but  the  father  coming  up  soon 
after  to  support  his  troops,  retook  the  spoils,  and  slew  the 
lord  of  Carbery,  the  principal  among  the  aggressors. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  year  rendered  memorable 
by  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  That  decisive  action  was  ushered 
in  by  a  series  of  affairs  of  minor  importance,  but  aU  con- 
ducing  to  that  important  event 

The  king  of  Leinster,  Maelmordha,  being  at  this  time 
(1013)  in  alliance  with  his  nephew,  Sitric,  they  formed  the 
design  of  invading  Munster,  to  attack  and  depose  Bribn. 
The  monarch,  to  defend  his  territory,  formed  a  camp  at 
Slievemargue,  on  the  borders  of  the  present  Queen's  county, 
while  his  eldest  son,  Morrogh,  who  had  by  this  time  ob- 
tained  the  reputation  of  an  able  leader,  made  war  upon  the 
Danes  and  Leinster  men,  pushing  his  marauding  parties  as 
far  as  Glendaloch  against  the  latter,  and  chasing  tibe  Danes 
to  the  very  gates  of  Dublin,  the  country  around  Gill  Maigh- 
nen  (Eilmainham)  being  ravaged  and  burnt  by  his  troqps. 
In  the  midst  of  these  operations  a  large  fleet  of  Danes  ap- 
peared in  the  harbour  of  Cork,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a 
diversion,  and  drawing  the   attention   of  Brian   to  the 
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south,  from  his  camp  at  Slievemargue.  The  Danish  troops 
landed  and  burned  Cork,  but  were  pursued  to  their  ships  by 
Cathal,  or  Charles,  son  of  Donald,  son  of  Duydavoren,  prince 
of  Desmond,  who  slew  Anlaff,  son  of  Sitric,  and  Mahon,  son 
of  Dugald,  with  a  great  number  of  their  forces,  before  they 
could  re-embark.  It  is  highly  probable  that  llie  prince  of 
Desmond,  in  this  engagement  with  the  Danes,  was  advanc- 
ing his  own  interests,  and  aiming  at  rendering  himself  in- 
dependent of  Brian  ;  for  the  Four  Masters  record,  that 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Cork,  an  army  was 
led  by  Donogh,  the  youngest  son  of  Brian,  to  the  south  of 
Ireland,  against  Donald,  the  father  of  Cathal,  from  whom 
he  carried  off  hostages,  and  pledges  of  submission,  after 
an  engagement  in  which  Cathal  was  slain. 

The  year  1013  was  closed  by  the  advance  of  a  combined 
force  of  Danish  and  Leinster  troops  into  Meath,  which  they 
ravaged,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  plunder  of  Termon- 
fechin  and  the  adjoining  territory.  Their  course  was, 
as  usual,  marked  by  desolation.  They  carried  off  the  popu- 
lation by  wholesale  as  captives,  and  made  countless  spoils 
of  cattle  and  other  property.  It  was  now  manifest  that  a 
blow  must  be  struck  which  should  decide  the  question, 
whether  Ireland  should  be  rid  for  ever  of  these  troublesome 
intruders,  or  should  submit  to  that  iron  rule  under  which 
the  neighbouring  nations  had  been  so  long  obliged  to  bend. 

Su^idiary  to  the  political  motives  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  as  already  noticed,  Irish  historians  record  some 
of  a  private  nature,  by  which  that  memorable  event  was 
hastened.  Keating  and  O'Halloran  mention,  that  Brian, 
having  had  occasion  to  build  some  ships,  sent  to  his  tribu- 
taiy,  the  king  of  Leinster,  a  requisition  for  three  masts 
from  the  forests  of  that  province.  In  conveying  these  masts 
to  their  destination,  Maolmordha  himself,  to  encourage  the 
bearers,  lent  his  assistance,  and  in  so  doing,  lost  the  fibula 
or  button  by  which  his  robe  was  fastened.  Requesting  his 
sister,  Gonnlaith,  Brian's  queen,  to  replace  the  button,  that 
princess  reproached  him  for  his  mean  spirit  and  degeneracy, 
in  stooping  so  low  as  to  put  his  shoulders  to  the  mast,  a 
subserviency  which  none  of  his  ancestors,  she  observed, 
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would  have  been  guilty  of.  Stung  by  these  reproaches,  the 
next  day,  when  Morrogh,  son  of  Brian,  was  playing  at  chess 
with  Conaing,  son  of  Donchuan,  the  king  of  Leinster  sug- 
gested to  the  latter  to  make  a  certain  point  or  move  in  his 
table,  which  caused  Morrogh  to  lose  the  game.  In  resent- 
ment for  this  interference,  Morrogh  remarked,  that  if  he 
(Maolmordha)  had  given  equally  good  advice  to  the  Danes 
at  the  battle  of  Glenmama,  they  would  not  have  to  deplore 
the  defeat  which  they  had  to  attribute  to  his  counsels. 
The  king  of  Leinster,  nettled  in  his  turn  by  the  remark, 
observed,  that  he  would  take  care  the  next  time  that  no 
such  mistake  as  Morrogh  alluded  to  should  occur,  and  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  retrieve 
their  losses,  and  have  revenge  on  both  himself  and  his 
father,  Brian.  Departing  from  Eincora,  he  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul,  to  encourage  the  Danes  to  make  another 
and  a  final  effort  to  regain  tiieir  lost  ground,  and  to  obtain 
the  upper  hand  in  Ireland. 

Such  is  the  story  related  by  the  Irish  historians.  Ano- 
ther account  is  furnished  by  the  Danish  writer,  Torfoeus,  the 
learned  historiographer  of  Christiem  V.,  king  of  Denmark, 
from  the  archives  of  that  country,  which,  as  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  noticed  by  Irish  writers,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  reader.  It  is  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Torfceus's 
History  of  the  Orkneys,  (10  chap.  p.  33),  fol.  Copenhagen, 
1697.  It  will  be  seen  also  by  this  narrative,  that  eqiutUy 
with  the  Irish,  Danes  were  engaged  at  opposite  sides  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Clontarf.  The  passage  in  question  is 
as  follows  : — 

^'The  last  expedition  nndertaken  by  Earl  Sigurd  into  Ireland,  and 
which  proyed  fatal  to  him,  was  occasioned  by  the  invitation  of  Sitric  of 
the  silken  beard,  the  son  by  a  former  husband  of  Kormlod.  [This  lady  Is 
named  by  the  Irish  historians,  Grormlaith.]  This  prince  was  incited  by 
his  mother  to  avenge  the  wrongs  she  conceived  she  had  suffered  fnmi  her 
hnsband  Brian,  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  the  repu- 
diation by  Brian  of  Kormlod,  a  woman  of  depraved  morals,  an  ignominy 
which  she  deeply  resented.  This  princess  is  reported  to  have  set  off  her 
attractions  by  ornaments  which  were  not  the  prodncts  of  her  own  skill  or 
indnstiy,  and  to  have  been  so  deeply  sunk  in  vice,  as  to  have  destroyed,  as 
far  as  she  oonld,  whatever  natural  gifts  she  had  previously  been  endowed 
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with.  Her  first  husband  was  Olaf  Eaaran,  king  of  Dublin  and  the  acyacent 
territory,  brother  of  Gida  the  wife  of  Olaf  Trygven  (whom  Ware  calls  Olaf, 
son  of  Sitric).  Sitric  the  son  of  Olaf  Kuaran  and  Kormlod,  called,  dther  from 
the  softness  or  colour  of  his  hair,  Silkenbeard,  at  the  instance  of  his  mother 
proceeded  to  the  Orkneys  to  solicit  Earl  Sigurd  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
and  promised  as  his  reward  the  hand  of  his  mother,  and  Brian's  kingdom, 
in  tiie  event  of  success.  Sigurd  eagerly  accepted  the  conditions, 
and  fired  by  the  prospect  of  glory  and  a  kingdom,  as  well  as  allured 
by  the  insane  desire  of  allying  himself  to  so  worthless  a  person 
as  Kormlod,  he  promised,  against  the  advice  of  his  conndllors, 
to  land  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  Palm  Sunday  following.  At 
the  same  time,  two  xery  noted  pirates  of  great  valour  and  hitherto  reputed 
invincible,  Brodar  and  (Jpsoeus,  or  Upsacus,  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  Mona, 
or  Mann,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships.  To  these,  on  the  return  of  Silken 
Beard  firam  his  mission  to  Sigurd,  Kormlod  sent  her  son  with  promises  of 
large  pecuniary  rewards  if  they  would  join  the  confederacy ;  and  on  a  fur- 
ther promise  to  Brodar  of  marriage  with  Kormlod  and  the  crown  of  Brian, 
he  was  easily  induced  to  comply.  These  latter  arrangements  were,  of 
course,  studiously  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  Sigurd,  who  had  not 
the  slightest  means  of  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  respective  parties. 
Brodar  had  been  a  professed  Christian,  and  even  ordained  a  deacon,  but 
had  lapsed  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  had  sacrificed  to  idols  in  the  camp 
of  the  heathens,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  time  deserted,  and  had  even  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  ma^c  His  armour  was  said  to  be  proof  against 
all  sorts  of  weapons ;  be  was  conspicuous  for  his  personal  strength  and 
beauty,  and  such  was  the  length  of  his  yellow  hair,  that  he  used  to  bind  it 
to  the  girdle  which  encompassed  his  loins.  This  chief,  as  soon  as  he  had 
agreed  to  the  proposals  of  Sitric,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  Upsacus  to  his 
views ;  but  the  latter,  although  at  the  time  a  pagan,  positively  refused  to 
bear  arms  against  so  excellent  a  monarch.  For  Sang  Brian  was  a  prince 
justly  oelebrated  for  clemency,  lenity,  and  many  other  virtues.  He  was 
accustomed  to  pardon  as  often  as  three  times  those  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  grave  offences,  and  it  was  only  on  the  fourth  transgression, 
when  amendment  seemed  hopeless,  that  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
delinquent. 

^^When  Upsacus  could  not  be  induced  to  join  Brodar  in  the  war 
against  Brian,  he  separated  himself  from  that  chief,  and  with  nine  ships 
withdrew  to  join  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  to  whom  he  communicated  a  fall 
and  regular  narrative  of  the  designs  which  were  being  formed  to  attack 
him.  On  his  initiation  into  the  pure  faith  of  Christianity,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  employment  and  councils  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  had  rendered 
snch  signal  service.''('> 

These  accounts  of  the  motiyes  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Clontar^  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  are  not  incon- 
sistent. It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Brian's  queen 
could  have  considered  her  brother's  conduct  in  lending  a 
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hand  to  the  carriage  of  the  masts,  such  a  degradation  on 
his  part,  as  to  have  urged  him  to  levy  war  against  her  hus- 
band, had  she  not  some  private  grievance  of  her  own  to 
stimulate  her  to  revenge.  The  daughter  of  a  prince,  and 
queen  of  the  former  sovereign  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
possessed  of  extraordinary  personal  attractions — ^for  she  is 
described  in  the  Niala  Saga  as  ^^  omnium  foeminarum  venus- 
tissima" — ^her  repudiation  by  Brian  was  an  offence  not  to 
be  forgiven.  The  Norse  writers  accordingly  state,  that  she 
had  frequently  incited  her  son  to  murder  her  husband  be- 
fore  this  last  great  effort  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and 
life. 

The  preparations  made  by  the  Danes  and  Irish  for  the 
approaching  contest,  evinced  how  much  depended  on  the 
issue.  The  former  summoned  to  their  aid  all  of  their  na- 
tion in  Ireland  who  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  They 
also  sent  to  Denmark  for  reinforcements.  Even  the  Ork- 
neys  and  Hebrides,  and  the  other  islands  of  Scotland,  fur- 
nished their  contingents.  To  these  were  added  the  forces 
of  Leinster  under  the  command  of  Maolmordha,  their  king, 
and  another  prince,  Dunlaing,  son  of  Tuathal  (ancestor  rf 
the  OTooles),  and  those  of  Hy-Failge  (Offally),  commanded 
by  Brogarvan,  son  of  Conchovar,  tanist  of  that  coun- 
try. ^"^  These  princes  had  been  ^  for  some  time  previously 
in  alliance  with  the  Danes,  and  were  related  by  blood  to 
Sitric,  Maolmordha  being  his  mother's  brother,  and  Bro- 
garvan his  cousin  in  the  third  degree.  The  forces  with- 
drawn from  the  national  cause  by  these  princes,  as  their 
number  has  not  come  down  to  us,  may  be  estimated  by 
considering  them  as  the  military  population,  or  "  rising  out" 
as  it  has  been  somewhat  later  termed,  of  the  country  com- 
prehended within  lines  drawn  from  the  harbour  of  Water- 
ford  along  the  river  Barrow  to  Monastereven,  thence  to 
Clara,  through  Tullamore,  and  on  to  Dublin.  Within  this 
line  and  the  Irish  Sea  would  be  contained  the  present 
counties  of  Wexford,  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  parts 
of  the  Queen's  and  King's  counties. 

To  meet  this  formidable  array,  Brian  marshalled  the 
forces  of  Munster  and  south  Connaught,  the  former  com- 
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prisiiig  not  only  the  descendants  of  OlioU  Olum,  the 
Eoganachts  of  Desmond,  with  his  own  trusty  hereditary 
followers,  the  Dalgais,  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deisi 
of  the  county  of  Waterford  and  the  south  of  Tipperary. 
The  Eoganachts  of  Cashel  and  the  forces  of  the  two  Elys, 
completed  the  muster  of  the  remainder  of  Tipperary,  and 
so  much  of  the  modem  King's  county  as  was  separated  from 
Offally  by  the  line  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The 
forces  of  Connaught  were  contributed  by  the  Hy-Many  and 
the  Hy-Fiachrach  Aidhne  ;  the  former  of  which  constituted 
the  great  third  of  Connaught,^*^  and  both  together  com- 
prised the  greater  portion  of  the  counties  of  Boscommon 
and  Cralway.  Although  the  annalists  of  Innisfallen  enu- 
merate among  the  slain  on  the  Irish  side  one  of  the 
Maguires  of  Fermanagh,  we  cannot  discover  from  either 
the  Four  Masters,  or  tie  annals  of  Ulster,  that  north  Con- 
naught,  or  the  province  of  Ulster,  sent  any  troops  to  the 
aid  of  the  common  cause.  Brian  was,  however,  assisted  by 
a  small  force  sent  frx)m  Scotland  by  the  Eoganachts^*'  of 
that  country  to  the  relief  of  their  correlatives  of  the  south 
of  Ireland.  These  were  commanded  by  their  chieftains, 
Donald  son  of  Evan,  son  of  Kenneth,  high  steward  of  Mar, 
and  Murray  high  steward  of  Lennox. 

Such  were  the  forces  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  altars  by  Brian  and  Maelseachlain,  and  to  op- 
pose the  united  armies  of  ^^  the  foreigners  of  the  west  of 
Europe,"  so  are  they  designated*  by  the  Four  Masters,  who 
note,  that  of  the  Danish  troops,  one  thousand  were  clad  in 
mailed  armour.  That  the  Danes  of  England  as  well  as  those 
for  some  time  established  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  coast 
of  France,  to  which  they  had  already  given  a  name,  came 
to  the  relief  of  their  brethren  in  Ireland,  is  evident  frx)m 
the  lajiguage  of  the  Irish  annals  in  the  passage  above 
cited 

Few  particulars  of  this  remarkable  battle  have  de- 
scended to  us  deserving  of  being  set  down  as  true  history. 
That  a  great  and  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  the  Irish 
troops  is  undoubted.  That  it  was  attended  with  severe 
loss  to  the  victors  is  equally  certain.     The  Four  Masters 
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state,  that  ^^  the  ten  hundred,  clad  in  mail,  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and,  at  the  least,  three  thousand  others  of  the 
foreigners."  This  is  much  more  probable  than  the  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  writers  of  the  annals  of  Innisfallen, 
which  give  the  loss  of  the  Danes  as  thirteen  thousand, 
besides  three  thousand  of  the  Leinster  troops.  The  annals 
of  Ulster  state  that  seven  thousand  perished  on  the  side  of 
the  Danes.  The  annals  of  Boyle,  a  record  of  considerable 
antiquity,  agree  with  the  Four  Masters,  that  besides  the 
one  thousand  men  in  armour,  three  thousand  others  were 
killed.  If  to  the  four  thousand  Danes,  who  are  thus  in- 
cluded in  the  slain,  we  add  the  three  thousand  >  f  the  Lein- 
ster troops,  it  will  render  highly  probable  the  correctness 
of  the  estimate  of  the  Ulster  annalists,  that  the  whole  Ices 
on  the  side  of  the  Danes  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand 
men. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  leaders  is  nowhere 
stated.  Besides  the  habitual  disregard  of  noticing  the 
numbers  of  ^^  plebeians  "  killed  in  their  battles,  the  fall  of  so 
many  of  their  chieftains  on  this  occasion  may  have  in- 
clined the  Irish  writers  to  view,  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, the  loss  in  common  soldiers.  There  fell  of  the  monarch's 
family,  himself,  his  eldest  son  Morroffh,  Torlogh,  son  of 
Morrogh,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  who  was, 
according  to  the  annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  ^^  found  drowned 
near  the  fishing  weir  of  Clontarf,  with  both  his  hands  fistst 
bound  in  the  hair  of  a  Dane's  head,  whom  he  had  pursued 
to  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the  Danes  ;"  and  last, 
Conaing,  nephew  to  Brian,  being  the  son  of  his  brother 
Donnchuan.  The  other  chieftains  who  fell  were,  Mothla, 
son  of  Donald,  son  of  Faelan,  lord  of  the  Desies  of  Mnnster; 
Eocha,  son  of  Dunadhach,  chief  of  Clannscanlan ;  Nial 
O'Quin,  ancestor  of  the  O'Quins  of  Inchiquin,  in  the  county 
of  Clare  ;  Cuduiligh,  son  of  Cinneidigh,  tiie  last  three  being 
companions  or  aide-de-camps  of  Brian  ;  Teige  O'Ceallaigh  or 
O'Kelly,  lord  of  Hymany  ;  Maelruanaidh  O'Heyne,  lord  of 
Aidhne  ;  Greibhennach,  son  of  Dubhagan,  lord  of  Fermoy ; 
Macbetha,  son  of  Muireadhach  Claen,  lord  of  Ciarraidhe 
Luachra  (north  Kerry),  ancestor  of  the  O'Conor  Kerrys  ; 
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Donald,  son  of  Dennod,  lord  of  Corcovaskin  ;^  Scanlan, 
son  of  Cathal,  lord  of  the  Eoganachts  of  Lochlein  (Eillar* 
ney)  ;  and  the  commander  of  the  Scottish  troops,  Donald, 
Hi^  Steward  of  Mar. 

On  the  Danish  side  were  slain  in  this  engagement  the 
thiM  leaders  of  the  Leinster  troops,  viz.,  Maelmordha, 
Donlaing,  son  of  Tuathal,  son  of  Ugaire,  and  Brogarvan, 
Tanist  of  Offidy.  Of  the  Danish  chieftains  feU,  Dugald, 
brother  of  Sitric,  and  his  nephew  Gillaciaran,  son  of  Glu- 
niam ;  Sichfiith  or  Greoffiy  (named  Sigurd  by  TorfcBus),  son 
of  Loder,  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  and  Brodar,  chief  comman- 
der of  the  Danes  of  Denmark,  by  whose  hand  Brian  had 
fallen  early  in  the  action.  On  the  side  of  the  Irish  the  loss 
of  their  principal  commander  was  supplied  by  Maelseachlain, 
who  by  the  fall  of  Brian  succeeded  not  only  to  the  command 
of  the  army,  but  to  the  crown  of  the  entire  kingdom,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  twelve  years  before.  Instead 
of  standing  aloof  from  the  engagement,  as  has  been  the  com- 
mon notion  entertained  of  this  prince,  no  doubt  from  the 
statement  of  prejudiced  writers,  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  completion  of  the  victory  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  him.  The  Four  Masters,  in  their  account  of  the  battle, 
state  as  follows.^  "  The  forces  were  afterwards  routed  by 
dint  of  battling,  bravery  and  striking,  by  Maelseachlain, 
from  Tulcainn  (the  To&a  river)  to  Athcliath  (Dublin), 
against  the  foreigners  and  the  Leinster  men." 

In  estimating  this  prince's  conduct,  and  weighing  in 
the  balance  of  historic^  truth  the  motives  by  which  he 
might  be  actuated,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  few 
years  previously  he  had  been  deprived  of  two  sons  in  the 
.  same  year,  the  latter  of  whom,  Flann,  a  prince  of  consider. 
able  promise,  had  been  slain  by  the  combined  troops  of 
Sitric  and  Maelmordha,  who  were  now  opposed  to  him. 
That  the  public  duty,  of  opposing  with  all  his  might  the 
oppressors  of  his  country,  was  aided  by  the  desire  of  inflict- 
ing retribution  for  his  private  suffering,  is  only  the  reason- 
able conclusion  of  common  sense,  and  affords  to  the  testimony 
of  the  chronicler  a  degree  of  credibility  almost  amounting 
to  conviction. 
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Without  Stopping  to  inquire  the  share  of  each  of  the 
two  principal  leaders  in  this  great  achievement,  it  was 
apparent  that  a  victory  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Irdand,  so 
far  as  that  depended  on  Danish  ascendancy,  was  gained 
The  valofir  and  the  resources  of  less  than  half  cf  the  island,^ 
guided  by  the  sagacity,  and  stimulated  by  the  energy  and 
patriotism  of  the  monarch  and  his  second  in  command,  were 
sufficient  to  extinguish  for  ever  the  power  and  pretensions 
of  a  race  who,  at  ^e  time  we  write  of,  had  reduced  En^Umd 
to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  placed  their  princes  on  its 
throne,  and  had  established,  besides,  a  permanent  footing 
on  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
importance  of  the  blow  struck  at  Clontarf  may  be  apprecia- 
ted more  correctly  by  considering  it  as  a  fair  stand«up  fight^ 
in  which  the.  energies  of  the  contending  races  were  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  for  a  struggle  which  could  not  admit 
of  being  repeated.  A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the 
power  of  the  Danes  had  been  annihilated  at  Clontarf,  before 
the  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  came  to  mingle  with  their  con- 
querors, and  no  effort  worthy  of  the  name  was  made  to  re- 
gain their  lost  position  in  Ireland. 

Aft^r  the  victory  of  Clontarf  the  bodies  of  Brian  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  the  head  of  Mothla, 
prince  of  the  Desies,  were  carried  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Columbkille  at  Swords,  where  they  were  received  by  ^ 
Bishop  of  Ardmagh  and  his  clergy,  and  carried  to  Ardmajg^i, 
where  they  lay  in  state  for  twelve  nights,  after  which  they 
were  interred  in  a  new  tomb.^ 

If  we  were  to  give  credit  to  the  Four  Masters  and  the 
Southern  annalists,  the  exploit  of  the  celebrated  Doge  of 
Veijiice,  Dandolo, 

*'Tlio  ootogenarian  chief,  Byantiiim's  oonqaering  Ibe," 

could  hardly  be  considered  to  surpass  that  of  the  Irish 
monarch.  These  authorities  state  that  the  victor  of 
Clontarf  was  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age  when 
he  fell,  his  son  Morrogh  being  in  his  sixty-thurd,  and 
the  warlike  boy,  his  grandson,  in  his  fifteenth  year.  *  There 
is  a  manifest  improbability  in  the  ages  of  the  &ther  and 
grandfather,  and  even  an  inconsistency  in  the  Sonthem 
writers  themselves,  when  they  state  that  Morrogh,  in  977, 
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at  the  battle  of  Bealachleachta,  was  but  ei^teeo  yea^  of 
age,  which  would  make  him  only  fiffcy-five  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  One  of  the  statements  cited  by  Dr.  ODonovan,  at 
the  year  976,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  is  as 
follows  : — "  This  greftt  man  (Brian)  was  bom  in  the  year 
926  ;  came  to  the  crown  of  North  Munster  in  975,  vei^ 
early ;  hence  was  king  of  North  Munster  two  years-;  of  the 
two  Munsters,  ten  years  ;  of  Leath  Mogha,  twenty-five 
years  ;  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  twelve  years,  until  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  on  the  23rd  April,  on 
Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1014." 

Now,  if  the  tradition  that  Brian  came  to  the  crown  of 
North  Munster  "  very  early,"  be  true,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  a  birth  in  926,  and  an  accession  in  975,  or  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  more  than  probable  then  that 
the  date  of  Brian's  birth,  as  given  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster 
at  the  year  941,  is  the  true  one,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  l£e  character  of  Brian  to  consider 
it  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view  alone.  Numerous  and  bril- 
liant as  were  his  achievements  in  war  against  contemporary 
princes  before  his  accession  to  the  supreme  power,  as  well 
as  against  the  common  enemies  of  his  country  afterwards, 
on  his  civil  administration  of  its  affairs,  will  be  founded  his 
chief  claim  to  the  praise  of  the  philosopher.  According  to 
Keatinge,  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign  over  Ireland  were 
distinguished  by  several  improvements  in  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life.  To  him  has  been  ascribed  the  invention  of  sur- 
names, or  at  least  their  introduction  into  general  use  in  this 
kingdom.  Instead  of  one  appellative,  by  which  the  line  of 
descent  might  be  instantly  known,  and  families  distinguished 
one  from  t£e  other,  there  had  been  used  before  the  eleventh 
century  a  series  of  names  of  baptism  of  the  parents,  to  some- 
times an  inconvenient  extent,  stopping  generally  with  that 
of  some  ancestor  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  quality,  or 
for  the  performance  of  some  exploit.  To  remedy  these  in- 
conveniences, Brian  ordained  that  some  ancestor  should  be 
chosen  as  the  terminal  point  to  which  families  should  for  the 
future  trace  up  their  descent     The  prefix  '*  ua  ^  (in  Eng- 
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lish  ^^O")  for  the  singular,  the  plural  being  "uibh'' 
(anglicised  ^^  Hy  '*),  set  to  the  ancestral  name,  formed  the 
surnames  of  the  various  Irish  fieunilies.  Thus  ua-Briain 
(O'Brien),  uarNeil  (O'Neil),  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  material 
to  add  that  the  plural,  "  Uibh,"  or  "  Ui,"  or  "  Hy,"  was  as 
firequently  applied  to  the  territory  occupied  by  die  fiumly, 
a^  to  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

To  facilitate  the  advance  of  troops,  no  less  than  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  the  building  of  bridges,  and  the  con^ 
struction  of  the  public  highways,  occupied  Brian's  attention. 
Eeatinge  furnishes  a  long  list  of  places  erected  or  strength- 
ened by  this  monarch,  to  curb  the  ravages  of  the  Danes. 
Although  some  of  these  places  are  unknown  at  this  distance 
of  time,  yet  we  recognize  in  their  equivalents  the  names  (tf 
Caher,  Cashel,  Boscrea,  and  other  places  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary  ;  Lough  Gur,  Bruree,  Duntryleague  and  Knock- 
any,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  besides  the  royal  residence, 
Eincora,  in  Thomond,  which  he  secured  by  a  stone  fort^ 
The  tributes  or  revenues  of  Brian,  paid  by  the  several  pro- 
vincial princes,  according  to  Eeatinge,  show  that  a  con- 
sideiable  import  and  export  trade  existed  in  Ireland  at  this 
ear!!^  period,  and  that  the  wines  of  France  and  Spain  y&m 
imported  to  a  considerable  extent  into  this  country.  The 
iron  in  which  the  kingdom  abounds  at  present,  was,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  manufactured,  to  enable  t3ie  tribute  in  that 
particular  article  to  be  paid.  The  tributes  mentioned  by 
Eeatinge,  who  cites  the  ancient  record  entitled,  ^^  Boroimhe 
baile  na  righ,"  were  paid  by  the  two  provinces  of  Munster, 
and  the  three  other  provinces  of  the  island,  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

From  Connaught,  annually,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
eight  hundred  cows  and  eight  hundred  hogs.  From  Tir- 
council,  five  hundred  cloak^  or  mantles,  and  five  hundred 
cows.  From  Tirowen,  sixty  hogs  and  sixty  loads  of  iioiL 
The  Clanruraighe  of  Ulster  were  bound  to  furnish  one  huB^ 
dred  and  fifty  cows  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Oirghiallas  (Oriels),  one  hundred  and 
sixty  cows.  From  Leinster  came  three  hundred  beeves, 
three  hundred  hogs,   and  three  hundred  loads  or  tons  of 
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iron.  Ossory  contributed  sixty  beeves,  sixty  hogs,  and 
sixty  loads  or  tons  of  iron.  The  Danes  of  Dublin  were 
bound  to  supply  one  hundred  and  fifty  pipes  or  hogsheads 
of  wine,  and  those  of  Limerick  three  hundred  and  sixty^-five 
pipes  of  red  wine  every  year.  The  proportions  contributed 
by  the  two  provinces  of  Munster  are  not  specified,  but  they 
must  have  been  considerable.  The  Danish  tribute  shoTv:s 
what  a  hi^  hand  the  Irish  monarch  held  over  the  Danes, 
whom,  according  to  Eeatinge,  (p.  483),  Brian  had  defeated 
in  no  fewer  tlian  twenty  five  engagements,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  memorable  one  of  Clontarf. 

On  the  very  day  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  the  old 
question  of  the  alternate  succession  to  the  provincial  throne 
of  Munster,  as  settled  by  the  will  of  Olioll  Olum,  was 
again  raised.  Cian,  one  of  the  two  chieftains  who  com- 
manded the  troops  of  Desmond,  and  who  arrogated  to 
himsdf  the  headship  of  the  Eoganacht  or  Eugenian  line  of 
the  descendants  of  that  prince,  conceiving  that  the  decease 
of  Brian  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  assertion 
of  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne,  lost  no  time  in  intimating 
to  the  sons  of  Brian  his  determination  to  assert  his  rights. 
Maqried  to  Sabia  or  Saidhb,  their  sister,  neither  this  rela- 
tionship nor  the  deaths  of  their  father  and  other  relatives, 
pretvented  his  making  a  demand  of  hostages  from  the 
princes  of  the  Dalgais,  the  usual  mode  by  which  the  right 
to  rule  was  claimed,  and  by  the  concession  of  which  it  was 
acknowledged.  The  demand  was  refused  by  the  sons  of 
Brian,  who  alleged,  in  reply,  that  the  arrangement  pre- 
scribed by  the  will  of  their  common  ancestor  had  been  long 
since  and  frequently  broken  through  by  the  Eoganachts 
themselves  ;  that  it  was  only  by  the  force  of  his  victorious 
arms  that  his  father,  Brian,  had  compelled  them  to  re- 
cognise his  title  ;  and  that  by  the  same  means  they  were 
resolved  to  maintain  and  transmit  it  to  their  posterity. 
Brave  as  the  Dalgais  and  their  commanders  were,  they  had 
been  so  reduced  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  Danes  that 
they  were  hardly  in  a  condition  to  give  effect  to  this  de- 
claration. Donogh  felt  the  necessity,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  of  operating  a  division 
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among  the  Eoganacht  leaders,  and  he  accordingly  applied 
to  Donald,  son  of  Duydayoren,  the  prince  of  the  O'Donoghnes, 
to  request  his  aid.  O'Halloran  (ii.  vol.  276)  informs  us, 
that  on  being  applied  to  by  the  leader  of  the  Dalgais,  this 
chief  demanded  of  Cian  the  cause  of  his  interruption  of 
the  march  of  the  Thomond  troops,  who  unreseiredly  ex- 
plained his  views.  Donald,  with  equal  unreserve,  declared 
that,  in  joining  the  imperial  forces  to  give  battle  to  their 
common  enemy,  the  Danes,  he  had  not  the  least  intention 
that  his  co-operation  should  have  the  effect  of  placing  him, 
Cian,  on  the  throne  of  Munster,  in  case  it  should,  by  tlie 
result  of  the  action,  happen  to  become  vacant,  and  he  pro- 
tested altogether  against  the  present  proceeding.  Cian 
replied  that  he  never  thought  of  asking  the  advice  or  as- 
sistance of  the  other  on  the  occasion,  whereupon  Donald 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  army  of  the  pretender,  and 
formed  a  separate  camp.  The  consequence  of  this  divisioii 
among  the  Desmond  troops  was,  that  the  Dalgais  and  their 
princes  were  enabled  to  pursue  their  march  homewaids 
without  further  molestation  from  their  southern  auxiliaries. 
This  check,  which,  according  to  Eeatinge,  occurred 
near  the  hill  of  Mullaghmast,  in  Eildare,  was  not  the  onlj 
interruption  experienced  by  the  sons  of  Brian  on  their  re- 
turn from  Clontarf  to  Munster.  On  their  approach  to  the 
borders  of  Ossory,  Fitzpatrick,  the  prince  of  that  territory, 
thought  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  to  renounce  lus 
dependency  on  the  sovereigns  of  Munster,  which,  thirty- 
three  years  before,  his  ancestor  had  been  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge to  Brian.  Ossory,  the  limits  of  which  are  known  as 
being  co-extensive  with  the  present  diocese  of  that  nffine^ 
was  debateable  ground.  More  frequently  included  in 
Munster,  it  had  sometimes  given  hostages'  to  the  king  of 
Leinster,  and  now  the  domestic  calamity  of  the  princes  of 
the  Dalgais  encouraged  Fitzpatrick  to  throw  off  the  yofce. 
He  accordingly  sent  them  a  message  requiring  them  to 
give  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  troops  of  Tho- 
mond in  their  passage  through  his  territory,  as  well  as  for 
their  peaceable  conduct  in  fiature.  The  leader  of  the  Dal- 
gais replied  to  this  message,  that  he  was  astonished-  at  the 
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presumption  of  the  prince  of  Ossory  in  daring  to  make 
snch  a  demand  ;  and  that,  although  his  troops  were  consi- 
derably diminished  in  number,  they  were  still  able  to  chas- 
tise the  presumptuous  insolence  of  one  whose  ancestors  had 
always  been  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Munster.  At  what 
period  of  time,  replied  the  son  of  Brian,  did  any  one  of  my 
ancestors  do  homage  or  deliver  hostages  to  an  Ossorian  ? 
That  the  posterity  of  Eoghan  should  sometimes  have  made 
such  demands  is  not  surprising,  being  the  issue  of  the 
eldest  son  of  our  great  ancestor  ;  but  is  there  in  history  a 
single  instance,  besides  the  present,  of  a  chief  of  Ossory 
daring  to  demand  hostages  from  ^e  posterity  of  OlioU 
Olum? 

Having  delivered  this  reply  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Fitzpatrick,  Donogh  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  an  engage- 
ment. The  wounded  men  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
a  place  of  safety,  along  with  the  baggage,  but  as  soon  as 
Fitzpatrick's  message  became  known,  indignation  spread 
through  the  whole  army.  The  wounded  refused  to  be  se- 
parate from  their  comrades.  They  required  to  be  sharers 
of  the  contest,  and  for  Hiat  purpose  they  suggested  that 
stakes  should  be  ctrt  from  the  neighbouring  wood  and 
planted  in  the  line  of  battle ;  that  to  these  stakes  a 
wounded  man  should  be  tied,  and  a  sound  warrior  set  at 
his  side,  who  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  stir  from  his  post 
so  long  as  the  wounded  man  who  was  bound  to  it  remained. 
This  extraordinary  order  of  battle  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
Ossoriana,  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  try  their 
strength  with  the  Dalgais.  No  inducements  could  urge 
them  to  engage  with  troops  whose  undaunted  resolution 
was  displayed  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner.  They  with- 
drew, and  thdr  leader  was  unable  to  do  more  than  cut  off 
a  few  of  the  stragglers  of  the  Thomond  troops  in  their 
march.^^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A.D.  1014-1064... DiflBension  among  the  boob  of  Brian... Invasion  of  TiMMnoiid  bj 
the  Desmooians... Their  defeat... Invaaicm  of  Thomond  by  the  anny  of  Gob- 
naught... Kinoora  plundered  and  demolished.. .Murder  of  Teige^  eldsr 
brother  of  Donogh  ..Invasion  of  the  Cock  0*Raaro...Hi8  defeat... Dooq^ 
opposed  by  his  son-in-law,  Diarmid... Plunder  of  Glonmaenoise  by  the  men 
of  ThQmond...Satisfaotion  for  the  outrage.. .Condition  of  the  kingdom... 
Synod  of  Killaloe...Decline  of  the  power  of  Donogh... Progress  of  l^irlogh 
O'Brien,  son  of  Teige... Advance  of  the  king  of  Connanght  to  Kinooim... 
Destmction  of  the  town  and  church  of  Eillaloe... Deposition  and  retirement 
to  Rome  of  Donogh. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  remains  been  deposited  in  their 
last  resting-place,  when  dissension  sprang  up  between  the 
sons  of  Brian.  The  quarrel  was  espoused  by  the  Dalgais, 
who  ranged  themselves  on  either  side  around  Teige  and 
his  youngest  brother,  Donogh.  A  battle  was  fought^  in 
which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  in- 
cluding therein  Rury  O'Donnagain,  lord  of  Ara,^^^  The 
capacity  of  the  defeated  prince  surpassed  that  of  his  brother 
Teige,  and  had  been  proved  both  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf 
and  before  that,  in  the  engagement  with  the  prince  of  Des- 
mond ;  but  there  existed  among  the  Dalgais  a  great  degree 
of  respect  for  seniority,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  disregard  the  pretensions  of  a  junior  of  overwhehmng 
abilities  on  proper  occasions.  To  tibis  feeling  Teige  was  in 
the  present  instance  indebted  for  the  victory  over  his 
brother.  The  defeat,  however,  rankled  in  the  breast  of 
Donogh,  and  led,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  crime  of  murder^' 
Teige  having  been,  in  the  year  1023,  as  the  Four  Masters 
state,  treacherously  put  to  death  by  the  Eili,  at  the  instU 
gation  of  his  own  brother,  Donogh.  Previous  to  this 
catastrophe  their  common  interest  obliged  them  to  unite 
their  forces  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Donald,  son  of  Duv- 
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clavoren,  the  &ther  of  the  young  prince  of  Desmond,  slain 
by  Donogh  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Clontarfi  who  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Limerick  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son 
by  making  war  on  the  Dalgais,  now  weakened  by  the 
severe  battle  of  Clontarf  An  engagement  ensued  between 
them  and  the  Eoganachts,  and  troops  that  had  been  en- 
gaged the  year  before  against  the  common  enemy  were 
now  (1015)  to  be  seen  turning  their  arms  against  each 
other.  The  fortune  of  the  Dalgais  prevailed  The  troops 
of  Desmond  were  defeated,  and  their  leader  slain. 

This  was  not  the  only  attack  which  the  sons  of  Brian 
were  called  on  to  repel.  The  year  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Desmonians  brought  an  unexpected  descent  of  the  troops 
of  Connaught.  The  annalists  record  that,  in  1016,  Ein- 
cora,  which  had  been  some  time  before  fortified  by  Brian, 
was  plundered  and  demolished,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Eil- 
laloe,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Connaughtmen.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  those  efforts  made  by  the  princes  of  Con- 
naught  to  obtain  the  supreme  power,  in  winch  they  were 
in  the  end  successfuL  And  tlie  dissensions  between  the 
sons  of  Brian  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancing their  pretensions  to  the  supreme  monarchy. 

The  quarrel  between  the  princes  of  Thomond  had  not 
been  composed  by  the  necessity  which  obliged  them  to 
unite  their  partisans  against  the  prince  of  Desmond.  The 
feud  lasted  to  the  death  of  Maelseachlain,  on  whom  the 
crown  of  Ireland  had  devolved  after  the  fall  of  their  father  f 
and  the  decease  of  this  monarch,  in  the  year  1022,  tended 
to  ripen  the  plans  of  Donogh,  and  to  open  a  view  to  him 
of  the  supreme  power.  To  fi^  himself  from  a  rival  in  the 
person  of  his  brother  Teige,  Donogh  (as  already  observed) 
concerted  measures  by  which  that  unfortunate  prince  was 
murdered.  Freed  from  this  obstacle,  Donogh  began  to  ad- 
vance his  pretensions,  and  with  such  success  that,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  he  obtained  the  hostages  of  the 
several  provinces  of  Meath,  Bregia,  Leinster  and  Ossory, 
together  with  those  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin.  The  year 
1026  saw  him  king  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  and 
the  object  of  his  ambition  almost  within  his  grasp,  when  the 
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Ossorians  revolted,  and  Donogh,  marching  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience,  was  enconntei^  and  defeated  with  loss. 
Although  he  had  smoothed,  as  he  conceiyed,  the  road  to 
power  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  pretensions  of  that 
prince  still  surviTed  in  the  person  of  his  son,  Torlogh,  who 
now  began  to  give  signs  of  that  eneiigy  of  character  which 
eventudly  placed  hun  on  the  throne  of  his  grand&ther. 
In  the  year  1031,  he  slew  ODonnagan,  lord  of  Arathire,  a 
partisan  of  his  uncle  Donogh,  while  the  latter  was  en- 
gaged  on  an  expedition  along  tiie  line  of  the  upper  Shan- 
non to  check  the  advance  of  Art  O'fiuarc,  nidmamed  the 
Cock,  prince  of  Breifhey,^^  who,  having  designs  on  the 
throne  of  Connaught,  had  descended  the  Shannon  as  &r  as 
Clonfert,  and  menaced  Thomond.  While  engaged  in  the 
plunder  of  that  place  and  its  monks,  the  Cock  was  attacked 
by  Donogh  and  defeated  with  loss,  and  the  vessds  in  which 
he  had  descended  from  his  mountains  burnt.  This  was  a 
victory  of  great  importance  to  Donogh,  as  it  was  a  step  to 
the  supreme  power  ;  for,  although  he  was  king  of  Leatb- 
mogha,  that  is,  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  his  preten-' 
sions,  according  to  the  canons  by  which  the  succession  to 
the  monarchy  was  regulated,^^^  must  be  enforced  by  the 
possession  of  the  hostages  of  Connaught  or  Ulster. 

An  obstacle  to  his  designs,  however,  presented  itself 
from  a  quarter  whence  he  least  expected  it.  Diarmid,  son 
of  Donogh,  sumamed  Maelnambo,  afterwards  king  of  Lein^ 
ster,  who  had  married  Dervorghal,  daughter  of  Donogh 
being  a  conscientious  prince,  and  aware  of  the  weakness 
of  the  title  of  his  father-in-law  to  the  crown  of  Thomond, 
gave  all  his  support  to  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige.  Continued 
hostilities  between  the  son  and  father-in-law  were  the  con- 
sequence, in  Hie  progress  of  which  Donald  Reamhar  (the 
Fat),  brother  of  Diarmid,  was  killed  by  Donogh's  auxiliaries, 
while  he  himself  marched  into  Hy-Einsella  (Wexford),  and 
burnt  Ferns.  These  events  are  placed  by  the  annafists 
at  the  year  1041- 

Diarmid,  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  crown  of  Ldn- 
ster,  retaliated  on  Donogh's  allies  in  that  province,  by  at* 
tacking  the  monastery  of  Glenussen  (in  the  present  conntjr 
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of  Carlow),  and  canying  off  seven  hundred  captives.  He 
also  stirred  up  the  Ossorians,  whose  position  between  the 
contending  princes  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  attacks 
of  each,  to  revolt  and  withdraw  themselves  from  their  al- 
legiance to  Donogh.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
invaded  Ossory,  marched  as  &r  as  Moyairbhe,^^  and  took 
the  hostages  of  its  people.  In  his  absence  fix>m  Thomond 
the  monastery  of  Clonmacnoise  was  plundered  by  a  pre- 
datory band  of  his  subjects.  Donogh,  on  his  return,  being 
informed  of  the  outrage,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of 
cultivating  the  good  opinion  of  the  clergy,  made  satisfac- 
tion by  giving  "  perfect  freedom  of  the  church  to  God,  and 
to  Kieran,^  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  forty  cows  im- 
mediately." The  value  to  the  monks  of  tiie  remaining 
part  of  the  satisfaction  of  Donogh  may  be  questioned.  It 
was  his  curse  to  any  of  the  men  of  •  Munster  who  should 
ever  inflict  any  injury  upon  the  clergy  of  Kieran. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  (1050),  at  which  this  outrage  is  recorded,  appears 
to  have  reached  its  lowest  point  of  physical  and  moral  de- 
pression. The  annalists,  noticing  the  holding  of  a  synod 
at  Killaloe  in  the  above  year,  contain  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

**Much  inclement  weather  happened  in  the  land  of 
Ireland,  which  carried  away  com,  milk,  fruit,  and  fish  from 
the  people,  so  that  there  grew  up  dishonesty  among  all, 
that  no  protection  was  extended  to  church  or  fortress, 
gossipred  or  mutual  oath,  until  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Mun- 
ster assemUed  with  their  chiefkains  under  Donogh,  son  of 
Brian,  that  is,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  Cele,  the 
son  of  Donnecan,  the  head  of  the  piety  of  Ireland,  at  Kil- 
dalua,  where  they  enacted  a  law  and  a  restraint  upon  every 
inji£3tiee  against  great  and  small.  God  gave  peace  and 
favourable  weather  in  consequence  of  this  law.''^*^ 

Braen,  son  of  Maelmordha,  who  fell  at  Clontarf,  having 
been  deprived  of  sight  by  his  cousin  Sitric,  retired  into  the 
monastery  of  Cologne,  in  Germany,  where  he  died  A.n. 
1052.  By  his  decease  the  throne  of  Leinster  became  va- 
cant.    Diarmid,  son  of  Maelnambo,  who  had  shortly  before 
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been  chosen  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  immediately 
thereupon  mounted  the  vacant  throne.  To  check  his  pro- 
gress, Donogh,  aided  by  Conor  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath, 
who  was  his  half  brother,^  marched  into  the  Danish  king- 
dom of  Fingal,  which  they  ravaged,  and  returned  into 
Meath  with  many  prisoners  taken  out  of  the  Damhliag 
(the  great  stone  chureh)  of  Lusk,  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge. Diarmid  retaliated  by  leading  a  powerful  army  (tf 
Leinster,  Ossorian,  and  Danish  troops  into  Munster  as  &r 
as  Emly,  when  he  burned  Duntryleague,  which  had  been 
fortified  by  Brian  Boromha,  and  returned  without  having 
sustained  any  loss.  Donogh,  during  this  incursion  into 
his  dominions,  was  in  Desmond,  and  imable  therefore  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  his  son-in-law.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  disaster  that  befel  him.  Aedh  (Hugh)  O'Conor, 
while  the  king  of  Leinster  was  occupied  in  middle  Mun- 
ster, accompanied  by  Torlogh  O'Brien,  son  of  Teige,  invaded 
Corcovaskin  and  Tradraighe,^^^  and  seized,  according  to  the 
annalists,  innumerable  spoils,  concluding  with  the  plunder 
of  Tomfinlough  (Fenloe).  Torlogh,  having  thus  obtained 
a  footing  in  Thomond,  established  himself  by  support  of  Mb 
Connaught  allies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  fipom 
which  Murrogh  of  the  Short  Shield,  son  of  Donogh,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  dislodge  him.  The  Dalgais  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  latter  proceeded  into  Corcomroe,  ^ 
where  they  were  encoimtered  by  Torlogh,  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  four  hundred  men  and  fifteen  chieftains 
being  left  dead  on  the  field.  Henceforward  the  fortunes  of 
Donogh  O'Brien  were  on  the  wane.  Yet  did  he  endeavour 
to  meet  his  misfortunes,  and  to  resist  the  combinations 
formed  on  all  sides  for  his  deposition,  with  a  fortitude  and 
a  prudence  worthy  of  the  sire  from  whom  he  sprung. 

The  year  1056  beheld  another  expedition  of  t^e  men 
of  Leinster,  led  by  Diarmid,  into  Munster.  On  this  occa* 
sion  he  burned  the  fort  on  Lough  Gurr,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Brian,  and  proceeding  northwards,  demolished 
Aenachtete  (Nenagh)  and  other  places.  Resolved  on  ac- 
complishing his  object,  the  deposition  of  Donogh,  he  re- 
turned to  Munster  in  less  than  two  years.     After  burning 
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Limerick  and  Emly,  he  attacked  Donogh,  who  was  advan- 
tageously posted  in  the  passes  of  Slieve  Grot,  (now  the  Glen 
of  Aherlow,)  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  Misfor- 
tunes now  began  to  accumulate  on  Donogh*  Aedh  O'Conor 
(of  the  broken  spear)  led  an  army  to  Eincora  and  demo- 
lished the  fortress,  destroyed  the  church  and  town  of  Eillaloe, 
and  filled  up  the  well,  ^^  after  having  eaten  its  two  salmons." 
To  complete  his  ill-fortune,  his  nephew,  Torlogh,  and  his 
patron,  the  king  of  Leinster,  renewed  tiieir  operations  in 
the  south,  and  after  again  burning  Limerick  in  the  year 
1063,  they  obtained  the  hostages  of  the  several  chieftains 
through  tiie  plain  of  Munster,  even  to  the  Brandon  moun- 
tain in  Eeny.  A  last  effort  for  that  power  which  he  so 
greatly  coveted,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  be  accessory  to  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide, 
was  made  by  Donogh.  Aided  by  his  son,  Murrogh  of  the 
Short  Shield,  a  not  degenerate  scion  of  this  warlike  race,  he 
again  engaged  Torlogh  and  the  king  of  Leinster,  but  in 
vain.  His  army  was  routed ;  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and 
abandoning  all  further  notions  of  royalty,  he  retired  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  monastic  seclusion  at 
Rome,  seeking  from  the  consolation  of  religion  that  peace 
which  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  could  not  give. 
According  to  the  annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  he  died  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  in  the  year  1063 
(the  true  year  being  1064),  having  left  with  the  Pope  the 
crown  and  regalia  of  Ireland,  which  remained  in  Some 
untU  Adrian  the  Fourth  gave  the  crown  to  Henry  the 
Second,  on  his  acquisition  of  Ireland  more  than  a  century 
after.^*> 

Besides  Dervorghal,  who  died  in  1080,  the  wife  of 
Diarmid,  son  of  Maelnambo,  Donogh  had  a  numerous  pro- 
geny of  twelve  sons,  nine  of  whom  left  no  issue.  The  other 
three  were — 1.  Lorcan,  whose  decease  is  noticed  by  the 
Four  Masters  in  1078.  3.  Morrogh  of  the  Short  Shield. 
3.  Donaldbane  (the  Fair).  The  first  of  these,  Lorcan,  or 
Laurence,  left  two  4K>n8,  Conor  and  Cineidi,  the  former  of 
whom  broame  lord  of  Cineleoghain  and  Tulloghoge,  and 
was  slain  in  1078  by  his  subjects,  the  Cinel  Binnigh  of  the 
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valley.  ^'^^  He  was  succeeded,  according  to  the  annals  of 
Inis&llen,  by  his  brother  Cineidi ;  and  the  Four  Masters 
state,  at  the  year  1078,  that  Cineidi  also  assumed  the  lord- 
ship of  Gailenga.  ^^  He,  Cineidi,  was  killed,  according  to 
the  Four  Masters,  at  the  battle  of  Moincruinneoige  (Mone- 
cronock),  near  Leixlip,  in  1084. 

Donogh's  second  son,  Morrogh  of  the  Short  Shield  (an 
scith-ghirr),  became,  by  his  only  son  Brian,  denominated  of 
Glanmire,  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens  of  Cuonagh  (Coona^ 
in  the  county  of  Limerick),  and  Aherlow  (in  Tipperaiy). 
Morrogh  was  also,  according  to  the  annals  of  InisfiJlen, 
father  of  Mor,  wife  of  Morrogh  O'Melaghlin,  the  mother  <rf 
the  celebrated  Dervorghal,  wife  of  Tieman  O'Ruarc,  prince 
of  Breifhy. 

Of  Donogh's  third  son,  Donaldbane,  no  further  notiQe 
is  found  in  the  annals. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AJ>.  1064-1 142... AooMBogi  of  Torlogh  O'Brien... Vudtatioa  of  Mnnster  by  the 
Bidiop  of  Ardmiigh...Torlogfa  O'Brien  prepares  to  inyade  the  north... Ab- 
dnetioo  of  the  head  of  Conor  0*Mdaghlin  from  the  monks  of  Clonmaonoise 
...OariooB  ineidenty  and  its  oonsequencee... Invasion  of  the  north  by  Torlogh, 
and  his  defeat... Second  invasicm  and  engagement  with  the  niidians...Head 
of  the  Cock,  6'Bnarc,  bronght  to  Limerick...InvaBion  of  Thomond  by  the 
northenia... Death  of  Torlogh  O'Brien... His  iasae... Accession  of  Mortogh- 
inoire...IiiTMion  of  Thomond  by  Rnry  0'Conor...Al80  invaded  by  Donald 
Maclonghlin,  prince  of  Aileach... Demolition  of  Kinoora,  and  retaking  of 
the  head  of  the  Cock,  CRaarc.Progress  of  Mortogh  O'Brien  on  the  Upper 
Sliannon...ItB  fiulnre... Congress  of  the  Irish  princes,  and  their  sabmission  to 
Madoii£^blin...War  between  Mortogh  O'Brien  and  Donald  O'Melaghlin... 
Victorj  of  O'Mela^^blin,  and  invasion  of  Mmister... Advance  of  the  army  of 
Monster  to  I>ab]in...£zpDlsion  of  Godfrey  Meranach...And  of  O'Melaghlin 
...Be-edification  of  Einoora... Advance  of  Mortogh  O'Brien  to  the  north... 
Demolition  of  the  royal  palace  of  Aileach.. .The  circnitotis  hosting. ..Grant 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Cashel  to  the  Church.. .Invasion  of  Ireland  by  Magnus, 
king  of  Norway...Hi8  alliance  with  Mortogh  O'Brien... Defeat  of  Mortogh 
at  Mqyoobha...Synod  of  Uisneach... Invasion  of  Thomond  by  Donald  Mao- 
loghEn... Sickness  of  Mortogh  O'Brien... Assumption  of  the  power  by  his 
brother  Dennod... Death  of  Dermod...of  Mortogh. ..His  character.. .His  issae 
...Acoetsion  of  Conor-na-Cathrach... Invasion  of  Mmister  by  Torlogh  O'Conor 
...Defeat  of  the  King  of  Desmond..  Supported  by  Conor  0'Brien...Oppoees 
Conor ...Dennot  Macmorrogh  assists  Conor  O'Brien... Assassination  of  Cor- 
mac,  king  of  Desmond,  the  founder  of  the  chapel  on  the  Bock  of  Cashel... 
Death  of  Conor .na-Cathrach... His  issue. 

The  deposition  of  Donogh  gave  peace  for  a  time  to  Munster, 
and  enabled  the  Dalgais,  now  that  their  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  its  rightful  owner,  to  take  measures  for  punishing 
their  northern  neighbours  of  Connaught  for  the  insults  re- 
cently suflFered  at  Killaloe.  The  king  of  Leinster  did  not 
consider  Torlogh  O'Brien  secure  on  the  throne  of  Thomond, 
until  he  had  humbled  the  king  of  Connaught,  Aedh  of  the 
Broken  Spear.  He  accordingly  levied  a  powerful  army, 
styled  by  the  annalists  the  great  army  of  Leathmogha,  and 
attended  by  Torlogh  and  his  cousin,  Morrogh  of  the  Short 
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Shield,  who  remained  in  Ireland  after  his  father^s  departure 
to  Some,  marched  into  Connaught  Aedh,  having  had 
notice  of  the  intended  invasion,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  Lis 
enemies,  into  which  they  fell,  and  being  defeated  with  loss, 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  having  left  behind  among  the  slain 
another  O'Conor,  ^^^  the  lord  of  Kerry,  who  had  commanded 
a  divisionof  the  southern  army.  The  king  of  Connaught 
did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  having  fidlen  in 
his  turn  in  a  battle  fought  at  Turlogh-Aidhne,  near  Oran- 
more,  when  attempting  to  repel  an  invasion  of  Art  OlEtuaro, 
prince  of  Breifny.  All  these  events  occupied  the  year 
1067. 

The  year  1068  beheld  Torlogh  O'Brien  without  a  com- 
petitor for  the  crown  of  his  paternal  dominions,  his  cousin 
Morrogh  of  the  Short  Shield  having  been  killed  in  a  predatory 
incursion  into  Teffia.^^  The  annalists  state  that  his  head 
was  carried  to  Clonmacnoise,  and  his  body  to  Durrow,  as  a 
satisfaction  for  the  ravages  of  the  Dalgais  some  time  before. 

A  visitation  of  Munster  by  Maelisa,^  successor  of  Pa- 
trick (i.e.  Bishop  of  Ardmagh),  is  recorded  in  this  year,  and 
his  obtaining  a  full  tribute  in  "  screaballs  "  ^*^  and  offerings. 
This  instance  of  the  extent  of  the  primatial  jurisdiction, 
so  long  before  the  arrangements  made  at  the  synod  of  Eells 
in  1152,  is  deserving  of  notice. 

The  grandson  of  Brian  Boroimhe  having  at  length  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  impeded  his  progress  to  the  throne 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  determined  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  ancestor.  He  had  lost  a  power- 
ful friend  in  the  king  of  Lcinster,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Odhbha  in  February  1072,  fought  against  Conor  O'Melagh- 
lin  king  of  Meath,  the  half-brother  of  the  exiled  and  depo^ 
king  of  Munster,  Donogh,  son  of  Brian.  This  loss  was, 
however,  counterbalanced  by  the  fall  of  Conor  in  the  next 
year  (1073)  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Freed  from  the 
opposition  of  this  prince,  who  was  one  of  several  competitors 
for  the  crown  of  the  whole  kingdom,  Torlogh  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  campaign  into  Ulster  to  reduce  to  obedience  the 
princes  of  that  province,  and  procure  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Ireland.     Before  he  set 
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out  on  this  expedition,  he  desired  to  obtain  possession  of  an 
extraordinary  object  of  cupidity,  the  head  of  his  fonner  fi)e, 
Conor  O'Melaghlin.  A  party  of  his  troops  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly to  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  where  the 
remains  of  the  king  of  Meath  had  been  interred  a  short 
time  before,  and  forcibly  carried  off  the  head  on  the  night 
of  Good  Friday,  1073.  The  object  so  coveted  was  restored 
within  two  days  throu^  fear,  and  was  accompanied  with  a 
present  of  gold  rings  to  the  monks.  The  Four  Masters,  in 
the  following  notice,  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
storation : — 

"  Anno  1073.  A  great  disease  seized  the  king  Torlogh 
O'Brien,  which  caused  his  hair  and  beard  to  fall  off  through 
the  miracles  of  God  and  Kieran,  for,  when  the  head  of 
Conchobhar  was  brought  in  his  presence,  a  mouse  issued 
from  it,  and  went  under  Torlogh's  garment,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  disease.'' 

The  king's  health  being  restored,  he  lost  no  time  in 
setting  forward  on  his  projected  expedition  to  Ulster.  On 
his  way  to  the  North  he  attacked  the  Gailenga,  from  whom 
he  took  preys,  and  slew  their  leader,  the  lord  of  Bregia.  His 
next  affair  was  not  equally  prosperous.  Although  at  the 
head  of  an  armj  com^sed  of  thrfighting  men  of  Meath, 
Connaught,  Leinster,  Ossory,  and  Munster,  together  with  a 
Danish  contingent,  the  whole  commanded  by  his  son  Mor- 
togh,  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  appellation  More,  he 
was  signally  defeated  by  the  Ulidians  and  people  of 
Oirghialla  at  Ardmonann,  near  Ardee,  and  obliged  to  return 
home  without  hostages  or  spoils.  Better  fortune,  however, 
awaited  him  in  the  next  year  (1076),  when  he  invaded 
Connaught,  and  obtained  the  submission  of  Rury  or  Roderick 
0'Conor.<*^  • 

The  interval  between  this  and  the  year  1080  was  one  of 
eomparative  inaction,  being  diversified  by  a  short  campaign 
into  Connaught  in  the  year  1079,  during  which  Roderick, 
the  king  of  Connaught,  was  dethroned  and  expelled  from  his 
dominions  by  Torlogh,  and  the  Cruach^^^  plundered. 

In  the  next  year,  1080,  Torlogh,  attended  by  the  clergy 
of  Munster,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Meath, 
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and  received  the  submission  of  Maebeachlain,  king  of  that 
pioviuce.     On  this  occasion  the  latter  was  accompanied  hy 
the  successor  of  Patxick  (Bishop  c4*  Arlma^),  who  brought 
with  him  the  Bachall  Isa  (staff  of  Jesus).     From  tkese 
pi^parations«  and  the  attendance  of  the  clergy^  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  con>nation  of  Torlogh^  as  monarch  of  Ireland^ 
was  contemplated.     It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  in- 
auguration took  place.    In  the  notice  of  his  death  five  yean 
later,  Torlogfa  is  styleil  **  King  of  Ii^land  with  opposition  f 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  title  was  not  acknowledged 
by  the  princes  of  the  North,  two  of  whom,  Donald  OXonj^ 
lin,  prince  of  the  Ciueleojdian,  and  Donlevy  O'Heoghy, 
chieftain  o(  Ulidia.  began  at  this  time  to  make  a  figure 
among  their  contemporaries.   It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
latter  of  tliese  princes  accompanied  Torio^  on  the  expedi- 
tion into  Meath,  for  the  Four  Masters,  at  this  year,  state  tiiat 
Doulovv  Olleosrhv  and  the  chiefs  of  Ulidia  went  into  Mun- 
ster  to  sor^-e  for  i^ay.     Four  years  later  the  Ulidian  troops 
were  brought  into  the  field  at  Diogheda  against  the  fi>nm 
of  Torlogh  O'Brien,  their  prince  who  had  been  a  few  years 
previously   the  stipendiary  of  Torlogh,  having  in   1084" 
engageii  the  services,  in  his  tunu  of  Donogh»  the  son  of 
O^Ruarc,  nicknameii  the  Cock.  Besides  the  Ulidians,  OIKuarc 
also  commanded  the  torces  of  East  Connaught,  the  Cairbri 
and  the  Gailenga.     With  these  troops  he  marched  into 
Leinster  ^^  and  encamped  at   Moincruinneoige  (Monecro- 
nock).     Hei^  he  was  encounter^  by  Mortc>gfa  0*Biien,  son 
of  Torlogh,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Leinster,  Ossory, 
and  Miinster,  together  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  when  s 
blooily  l>attlo  was  fought  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decisive. 
That  the  action  was  severe  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  fenr 
thousand  persons  were  left  dead  on  the  field.   Among  these 
were  the  commander  of  the  Ulidian  army,  O'Buarc,  whoee 
head  was  carrieil  to  Limerick*  where  it  was  exposed  on  the 
high  grounds  of  Singhimi  near  the  city.    Cincidi  OIBiien, 
grandson  of  Donogh,  and  his  son  Teige,  and  a  great  many 
**  nobles  and  plebeians,**  not  enumerated,  fell  on  the  side  w 
the  Southerns. 
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While  the  anny  of  Torlogh  was  engaged  in  Leinster,  a 
party  of  the  Northerns  enter^  Thomond,  which  had  baen 
left  unprotected,  and  burned  Eillaloe,  Tomgraney,  and 
Moynoe.  This  insult  was  avenged  in  the  next  year  (1085) 
by  Torlogh  himself,  who  led  an  army  in  person  into  the 
North,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  took  Muireadhach,  prince 
of  Muinter-coluis,^*^  prisoner.  This  was  his  last  campaign, 
his  death  being  recorded  to  have  occurred  at  Eincora,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  and  seventy-seventh  of 
his  age,  after  having  suffered  from  a  lingering  illness, 
occasioned,  according  to  the  annalists,  by  the  incident 
which  occurred  when  the  head  of  Conor  O'Meloghlin  was 
brought  into  his  presence. 

Torlogh  O'Brien  was  twice  married :  by  Gormlaith, 
daughter  of  O'Fogarty,  prince  of  the  Southern  Ely,  he  was 
the  father  of  Dermot  and  Donald,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
called  Donogh  by  the  Four  Masters,  who  record  his  death 
at  Moycobha  in  the  army  of  his  brother  Mortoghmore,  in 
the  year  1103.  By  Dervorghall,  daughter  of  Teige  Mac- 
GioUa-Phadraig,  prince  of  Ossory,  he  had  Teige  and  Mor- 
togh,  the  latter  of  whom  became  his  successor.  His  son 
Teige  died  within  a  month  after  the  decease  of  the  father. 

Mortogh  O'Brien,  second  son  of  Torlogh,  succeeded  his 
father  on  tiie  throne  of  Thomond,  and  in  his  pretensions  to 
that  of  the  entire  kingdom.  The  new  king,  who  had  oc- 
easionally  commanded  his  father^s  troops,  lost  no  time  in 
notifying  to  his  neighbours  his  accession  to  the  rule  of  his 
subjects.  This  was  done  by  marching  an  army  into  the 
territories  of  whichever  of  the  surrounding  princes  was 
most  obnoxious  to  his  resentment,  and  ravaging  them.^ 
In  the  the  present  instance  the  men  of  Leinster  and  the 
Danes  of  Dublin  were  attacked  and  defeated  at  Rathedair, 
near  Howth.  This  victory  was  counterbalanced  in  the  next 
year,  1088,  by  the  invasion  of  Thomond.  Rury  O'Conor, 
who  had  been  dethroned  by  Torlogh  O'Brien  nine  years 
before,  and  who  had  maintained  himself  in  the  meantime  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Connaught,  deeming  the  decease  of 
his  powerful  enemy  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  re-establish 
ment  of  his  authority,  if  not  also  for  retaliation,  advanced 
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into  Munster,  and  took  possession  of  a  strong  post  on  the 
Shannon.  This  was  an  island  called  Inish-ayarcach  (Homed 
Island).  Mortogh,  endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  Connaug^ 
troops  from  their  position,  was  defeated.  He  next  attempted 
a  diversion  in  the  west  of  Connaught,  and  fitted  out  a  miall 
fleet  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  on  the  sea-coast 
A  second  time  he  was  destined  to  be  defeated,  his  saUors 
being  far  inferior  to  those  of  West  Connaught,  who  even  at 
this  early  period  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  as 
mariners,  and  the  men  of  Connaught,  carrying  the  war  into 
Thomond,  ravaged  Corcomroe  thrice  in  a  year.  Mortogh 
had  not  time  to  retrieve  his  losses,  when  he  was  assailed  by 
a  new  and  unexpected  opponent  in  the  person  of  Donald 
Macloughlin,  prince  of  Aileach,^^®%ho,  equally  with  Mortogh, 
was  a  competitor  for  the  throne  of  Ireland. 

This  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  entered  Con- 
naught, and  compelling  Rury  O'Conor  to  give  him  hostages, 
marched  with  the  latter  to  oppose  the  title  and  pretensions 
of  Mortogh  O'Brien.  Entering  Munster,  they  proceeded  to 
Limerick,  which  they  burned.  Laying  waste  the  country 
as  far  as  Emly,  Lough  Gur,  and  Bruree,  they  besieged,  took, 
and  demolished  Eincora,  and  returned  home  with  one 
hundred  hostages  of  distinction  of  both  Irish  and  Danish 
extraction.  Among  the  spoils  taken  by  Macloughlin  oA 
this  occasion,  was  the  head  of  O'Euarc,  nicknamed  the  Cock, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  public  view  at  Singland  (Sain- 
geal). 

The  next  year  (1089)  did  not  pass  without  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  by  Mortogh,  who  smarted  under  his  die- 
feats,  and  was  resolved  to  punish  the  king  of  Connaught  at 
least,  as  being  more  within  his  reach.  Despatching  a  fleet 
83  far  as  Loughree  on  the  Shannon,  he  plundered  the 
churches  on  the  various  islands  of  the  lake,  viz.,  Inisdoth- 
ran,  Inisbofin,  Inis-aingin,  and  Clonown.  Having  omitted 
to  observe  sufficient  precautions  in  securing  their  retreat^ 
the  Dalgais  were  intercepted  by  the  king  of  Connauj^t^ 
who  had  occupied  Inishayrcach  and  Haghra,  attacked  and 
obliged  to  turn  back  to  Athlone,  where  they  had  to  encounter 
Donald  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath.    From  this  prince  they 
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obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  Thomond,  on  condition,  however, 
of  leaving  behind  their  vessels.  This  protection  extended 
no  farther  than  the  safe  conduct  of  the  men  to  their  own 
territory,  for  Munster  was  immediately  after  ravaged  by 
O'Melaghlin  in  conjunction  with  O'Conor,  who  employed  the 
vessels  abandoned  by  Mortogh  O'Brien  in  descending  the 
Shannon  and  invading  Thomond. 

The  ill-success  which  attended  Mortogh  to  this  time 
obliged  him  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  pretensions,  and  to 
remain  content  with  the  position  of  a  provincial  sovereign. 
A  great  meeting  or  congress  was  held  in  the  year  1090,  at 
which  Donald,  son  of  Macloghlin,  king  of  Aileach,  Mortogh 
O'Brien,  king  of  Cashel,  Donald  O'Melaghlin,  lord  of  Meath, 
and  Bury  O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  attended.  At  this 
congress  the  last  named  three  princes  agreed  to  give  hos- 
tages to  the  northern  prince  in  token  of  submission,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  superior  title  to  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land ;  after  which,  according  to  the  annalists,  they  parted 
in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Between  the  subordinate  princes 
this  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  year  had  not  expired 
before  O'Brien  invaded  Meath  on  a  predatory  expedition, 
and  was  met  by  O'Melaghlin  at  Moylena,  near  the  present 
town  of  Tullamore,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  his  usual 
ill  luck  attended  the  king  of  Munster.  The  victor  carried 
the  war  into  that  province,  and  proceeding  to  the  extremity 
of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  he  burned  Dunnaskiath,  which 
had  been  fortified  by  Brian  Boromha,  and  subsequently 
ravaged  all  Ormond.  His  colleague.  Bury  O'Conor,  who 
had,  in  concert  with  him  in  the  previous  year,  invaded 
Munster,  again  entered  that  territory,  and  burned  Dun- 
aiched.^*^  O'Brien,  in  the  absence  of  the  king  of  Connaught, 
entered  his  territories  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  Lough- 
reagh*  The  year  closed  with  a  joint  expedition  of  the  men 
of  Munster,  and  their  allies  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  against 
Meath,  which  they  plundered  as  far  as  Athboy,  but  were 
obliged  to  purchase  tiie  protection  of  O'Loughlin,  the  king 
of  Aileach,  in  their  march  homewards,  by  the  delivery  of 
two  hostages. 

The  incursions  of  the  men  of  Connaught  into  Thomond 
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had  been  encouraged  by  the  nephews  of  Mortogh,  who  had 
retired,  on  the  death  of  their  &ther  Teige,  into  that  province. 
These  princes,  Morrogh  and  Donald,  looking  on  their  unde 
as  an  usurper,  excited  against  him,  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  the  hostility  of  his  neighbours.  A  peace  had  been 
patched  up  between  the  uncle  and  nephews  ;  but  the  latter 
are  related  to  have  acted  with  treachery  to  the  men  of 
Thomond  on  their  return  homewards,  by  inciting  the  foroes  of 
Connaught  to  plunder  them.  This  outrage  and  treacheiy 
were  repaid  with  interest  in  the  next  year  (1092)  by  Mor- 
togh,  who  ravaged  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Connaught, 
and  within  a  twelvemonth  made  prisoners  of  the  chieftains 
of  the  Sil-muireadhaigh  (Sil-murrey),^^^  and  banished  the 
population,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Tiro  wen,  where  they  were  sheltered  by  the  power  of  Donald 
Macloughlin. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment,  by  Mortogb 
O'Brien  and  the  other  provincial  kings,  of  the  supremacy  of 
this  prince,  who,  as  chief  of  the  descendant  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  claimed  the  crown  of  Ireland,  the  former 
only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  for  throwing  off  the 
yoke.  As  the  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Teamhair  (Tara) 
was  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the  title  to  the  su- 
preme power,^"^  and  all  pretenders  to  that  dignity  directed 
their  course  thither,  Mortogh  O'Brien,  in  1094,  with  the 
forces  of  all  Leathmogha,  that  is,  of  Munster,  Leinster, 
and  Ossory,  marched  to  Dublin,  whither  also  came  Mac* 
loughlin,  his  rival,  the  acknowledged  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  forces  of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  northern 
Hy-Niall  tribes,  the  Cinelconail  and  Cineleoghan,  the 
Southern  Hy-Nialls,  under  the  command  of  Donald  O'Me- 
laghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  the  Ulidians  or  people  of  East 
Ulster.  In  addition  to  this  formidable  array,  Macloughlin 
was  supported  by  a  fleet  of  the  Danes  of  the  Hebrides, 
amounting  to  ninety  sail,  under  the  command  of  Godftej 
Meranach,  who  laid  claim  to  the  rule  over  the  Danes  of 
Dublin.  These  overwhelming  forces  marched  into  the  plain 
of  Leinster,  and  advanced  to  Oughterard  in  Eoldare,  which 
they  burned.     The  army  of  the  south,  unable  to  cope  with 
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such  a  force,  retreated  in  good  order.  The  northern  troops 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  expedite  the  ^ght  of  the  retreat> 
ing  army,  and  returned  home  without  Subjecting  Leinster 
to  the  ravages  of  war.  As  soon  as  the  northern  army  had 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  the  troops  of  the  king 
of  Munster  returned  and  expelled  Godfrey  from  that  city, 
and  also  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Meath,  Donald  O'Me- 
laghlin,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province.  O'Melaghlin  returning  shortly 
after  to  regain  his  authority,  was  slain,  and  the  throne  being 
thus  vacant,  Mortogh  O'Brien  divided  the  province  between 
two  nephews  of  the  deceased  prince,  and  returned  from  an 
indecisive  but  not  inglorious  campaign,  to  recruit  his 
strength  for  further  exertions  by  a  short  stay  at  his  palace 
of  Eincora. 

The  prevalence  of  a  remarkable  pestilence  caused  the 
years  1095  and  1096  to  pass  away  without  hostilities. 
The  annalists  state  that  this  visitation  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  carried  off  about  a  fourth  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.  The  names  of  a  great  many  persons 
of  distinction  are  given,  who  fell  victims  to  this  plague, 
among  whom  was  Godfrey  Meranach,  the  expelled  loixl  of 
the  foreigners.  During  the  inaction  produced  by  the  pes- 
tilence,  Mortogh  O'Brien  was  occupied  in  the  re-edification 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Eincora,  which  had  been  razed  to 
the  ground  eight  years  before  by  his  enemy  Donald  Mac- 
loughlin.  On  the  completion  of  this  work,  he  led  an  army 
composed  of  the  forces  of  Leathmogha  and  Meath,  which 
now  lay  at  his  disposal,  to  claim  the  crown  of  Ireland.  His 
forces  penetrated  into  Louth,  and  were  met  by  those  of 
MacloughUn,  but  the  efiusion  of  blood  was  prevented  by 
the  interposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Ardmagh,  who,  however, 
could  only  procure  from  Mortogh  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  one  year. 

After  ineffectual  expeditions  frustrated  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Bishop  of  Ardmagh  and  his  clergy,  which  oc- 
cupied the  closing  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  year 
1101  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  designs  of  Mortogh- 
more  O'Brien.  Pursuing  the  western  route  that  led  to  Ulster, 
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through  Connaught,  he  marched  to  Assaroe  ^^'  to  attack 
Macloughlin.  He  was  once  more  repulsed,  and  a  fleet  dl 
the  Danes,  which/ at  his  instance,  had  entered  Loughfoyle 
to  attack  Derry,  was  intercepted  and  defeated  with  loss. 
The  repeated  attacks  on  the  northern  prince,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  efforts  made  to  repel  his  powerful  foe  £x)m 
the  south,  was  obliged  to  repress  the  revolt  of  some  of  the 
northern  chieftains,  were  at  last  crowned  with  success.  That 
object,  which  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  had  been 
pursued,  must  have  lain  next  his  heart,  was  at  length  at- 
tained. The  palace  of  Aileach  was  utterly  demolished,  and 
the  insult  offered  thirteen  years  before  at  Eillaloe,  was 
wiped  off  by  Mortogh.^*^ 

.  Having  satiated  his  vengeance,  and  imitated  the  conduct 
of  his  greatgrandfather  Brian  on  a  similar  occasion,  Mor- 
togh  marched  into  Ulidia,  took  its  hostages,  and  made  a 
triumphant  circuit  of  the  entire  kingdom,  within  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  without  receiving  the  slightest  opposition. 
This  progress,  in  which  Mortogh  most  likely  imitat^  that  of 
his  namesake  the  ancestor  of  Donald  Macloghlin  about  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  was  called  in  after  times  ^  the 
circuitous  hosting." 

Whether  the  event  about  to  be  narrated  occurred  be- 
fore or  after  the  destruction  of  the  royal  palace  of  Aileach, 
is  uncertain.  But  its  importance  deserves  our  notice.  A 
synod  was  convened  at  Cashel,  at  which,  as  at  Killaloe  fifty 
years  earlier,  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  assisted,  the 
latter  headed  by  O'Dunan,  their  bishop.  At  this  assembly 
Mortogh  made  a  grant  of  Cashel  to  the  clergy  in  general ; 
being  such,  the  annalists  observe,  "  as  no  king  had  ever 
made  before."  It  was  a  grant  of  the  palace,  "  without  any 
claim  of  layman  or  clergyman  upon  it,  but  the  religious  of 
Ireland  in  general." 

The  nature  of  this  grant  may  be  better  understood  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  clergy  had  been  ex- 
empted from  liability  to  attend  the  princes  of  Ireland  on 
royal  hostings,  and  expeditions,  and  military  service  in  ge- 
neral, three  centuries  before,  by  the  monarch  Aedh  Oird- 
nighe,  yet  the  obligation  to  pay  cesses  and  contribute  a 
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portion  of  their  wealth,  still  continued,  and  was  frequently 
enforced.  That  much  severity  was  practised  on  these  oc- 
casions there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  grant,  therefore,  by 
Mortogh  of  the  royal  residence,  with  its  appurtenances,  to 
the  use  of  religious  persons  in  general,  was  a  gift  of  the 
highest  importance.  Pilgrimages  to  various  places  of  re- 
putation for  sanctity  were  in  those  days  common,  and  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  pious  persons  of  all  ranks  from 
the  ruler  repenting  of  those  crimes  by  means  of  which 
his  power  was  often  attained,  to  the  humble  subject  seek- 
ing a  better  opportunity  to  prepare  for  another  world,  and 
to  commune  with  his  Maker,  resorting  to  those  places  sacred 
to  the  memory,  and  inhabited  by  the  successors  of  Patrick, 
Kieran,  Kevin,  Columba,  and  the  other  holy  men  by 
whom  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  the  country 
and  established.  Although  the  various  religious  orders 
with  their  rulers  had  not  yet  appeared,  communities  of 
ccenobites  existed  at  Ardmagh,  Clonmacnoise,  Glendaloch, 
Scattery,  Roscrea,  and  a  great  many  other  places,  to  which 
pilgrims  resorted,  and  in  which  they  sometimes  lived  and 
di^.  For  the  support  of  these  persons,  as  well  as  of  the 
family,  as  it  was  termed,  grants,  such  as  this  now  made  by 
Mortogh,  were  not  uncommon.  The  Book  of  Eells  con- 
tains some  such,  and  particularly  one  made  by  a  contem- 
porary prince,  Maelseachlin,  son  of  Conchpvar,  or  Conor 
O'Melagblin,  king  of  Meath.^^  The  concession  of  the 
royal  residence  itself,  the  seat  of  so  many  princes,  the  place 
in  which  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  preached  the  gospel  to 
Aengus,  king  of  Munster  and  his  court,  thenceforward  to 
be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion,  so  far  transcended 
similar  gifts,  as  to  deserve  the  distinction  given  to  it  by 
the  annalists. 

Mortogh  had  scarcely  consummated  his  title  to  be 
deemed  monarch  of  Ireland  by  the  destruction  of  Aileach, 
and  his  subsequent  triumphant  progress,  when  an  unex- 
pected rival  appeared  in  the  person  of  Magnus,  or  Magli- 
nus,  king  of  Lochlan  or  Norway,  who  invaded  the  kingdom 
with  a  large  fleet,  and  threatened  to  plunder  the  country, 
if  not   to   restore   the  fallen  power  of  his  countrymen. 
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Mortogh,  without  delay,  on  hearing  of  this  descent,  levied 
an  army,  and  marched  to  Dublin  to  encounter  the  invader. 
Instead  of  war,  however,  a  peace  ensued,  as  usual  in  those 
times,  for  only  one  year.  In  addition,  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance was  agreed  upon,  and  Sichfraid  or  Greoffrey,  son  of 
Maghnus,  received  in  marriage,  with  a  large  dowiy,  t 
daughter  of  the  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  readiness  with  which  connexions  of  this  na- 
ture were  established  between  die  Danes  and  the  people  of 
Ireland.^**^ 

War  having  broken  out  between  the  Cineleoghain  and 
the  Ulidians,  Mortogh  advanced  with  the  troops  of  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1103,  to  the  aid  of 
the  latter.  This  led  to  the  battle  of  Moycobha,  in  whicli 
a  signal  victory  was  gained  by  the  northerns,  who  captoied 
the  royal  tent,  the  standard,  and  many  valuable  jewelsw 
Mortoghmore  lost,  besides,  his  brother  Donogh,  and  severd 
of  his  nobility  in  this  campaign. 

The  feud  which  had  subsisted  between  Mortogh  O'Brien 
and  his  nephews,  had  not  abated  after  the  lapse  of  seven^ 
teen  years.  In  1107  the  annalists  state  that  Donald,  son 
of  Teige  O'Brien,  was  fettered  by  Mortogh  O'Brien  at  Ath- 
cliath  (Dublin),  but  they  add  that  he  was  released  im- 
mediately. 

The  almost  equally  balanced  authority  of  the  two 
princes  between  whom  the  kingdom  was  now  divided  ren- 
dered an  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  neces- 
sary. This  occasioned  the  synod  of  Uisneach,  in  West- 
meath,  which  was  attended  by  Celsus  (Ceallach),  Bishop  of 
Ardmagh,  Maelmuire  O'Dunan  who  had  been  also  at 
Cashel  when  that  city  was  granted  to  the  religious  by 
Mortogh  O'Brien,  fifty  other  bishops,  three  hundred  priests, 
and  three  thousand  students,  and  by  Mortogh  O'Brien  and 
the  chiefs  of  Leathmogha.  The  Abbe  Macgeoghegan  states 
(ch.  14)  that  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  presided  at  this 
synod,  that  the  number  of  bishops  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
four,  with  two  archbishoprics,  those  of  Ardmagh  and 
Cashel,  which  had  an  equal  number  of  suflFragans,  and  thftt 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  bishop  was  prescribed  by  the  synod. 
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Campaigns,  productive  of  no  results  of  importance  be- 
tween Mortogh  and  his  northern  rival,  being  rendered 
abortive  by  Ae  interposition  of  the  clergy,  fill  up  the  in- 
terval  of  the  following  few  years.  In  11 14  it  is  recorded, 
that  ^^  a  great  fit  of  sickness  attacked  Muircertagh  O'Brien, 
so  that  he  became  a  living  skeleton,  and  resigned  his  king- 
dom ;  and  Diarmid  (his  brother)  assumed  the  kingdom  of 
Munster  after  him,  without  permission."  It  may  be  safely 
presumed  that  the  condition  of  Mortogh  was  not  unknown 
to  his  fi)e.  Relying  on  the  inability  of  5ie  southern  leader  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  forces  as  usual,  his  rival  marched 
with  his  tributaries,  Macmahon  and  the  Ulidians,  OXoingsy 
and  those  of  Dal-araidhe,  O'Kuarc,  and  the  men  of  Breif- 
ney,  and  Morrogh  O'Melaghlin,  and  the  men  of  Meath,  by 
AtUone  to  Dunlo  on  the  river  Suck,  where  they  were  met 
by  Torlo^  O'Conor  and  the  men  of  Connaught,  and  by 
Madogfalin's  son  Niall,  with  the  chieftains  and  forces  of 
the  Cinel  Conel.  The  entire  force  marched  into  Thomond 
to  Tealach  Deadhaidh  (Tully  O'Dea)  among  the  Dalgais, 
when  as  usual  one  yearns  truce  was  made  with  the  northerns, 
who,  considering  this  an  advantage  gained,  returned  to  their 
respective  homes. 

The  assumption  of  the  royal  authority  in  Thomond 
by  Dermod  O'Brien,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  and  re- 
signation  of  Mortogh,  was  not  pleasing  to  the  latter,  who, 
in  the  following  year  (1 115),  resumed  his  sovereignty,  having 
taken  Dermod  prisoner.  The  monarch,  who  seemed  to  en- 
joy existence  nowhere  so  much  as  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
marched  into  Leinster  and  Bregia,  in  order,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  power,  to  shew  he  had  not  abandoned  his  king- 
dom. The  forces  of  Munster,  on  this  occasion,  burned  the 
great  church  of  Ardbraccan,  with  "  its  full  of  people,"  and 
many  similar  edifices  throughout  Bregia,  but  not  without 
sustaining  considerable  loss  in  chieftains  and  men.  Of  the 
former  are  enumerated  as  slain  on  this  expedition,  Mortogh 
O'Ciarmaich  (or  Kerwick),  lord  of  Aine,  Donald  O'Conor 
Keny,  and  the  lord  of  Muskerry,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
While  Mortogh  was  engaged  in  ravaging  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  his  own  territories  of  Thomond  having  been 
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left  exposed,  were  iuvaded  \)j  Torlogh  O'Conor,  king  of 
Connaught,  who  plundered  the  country  as  far  as  Limericl; 
and  carried  off  spoils  and  prisoners.  In  this  invasion  of 
Thomond,  Donald  O'Brien  son  of  Teige,  who  had  been  fet- 
tered but  soon  after  freed  by  his  uncle  Mortogh,  in  the 
year  1107,  lost  his  life  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  year  following  (1116)  again  beheld  the  army  of 
the  king  of  Connaught  in  Thomond.  Torlogh  O'Conor,  on 
this  occasion,  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the  DaL 
gais,  whose  prince  was  incapacitated  by  a  long  illness  from 
appearing  as  he  desired  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  advanced 
without  any  I'csistance  to  Eincora,  which  he  demolished, 
as  well  as  the  fort  of  Boromha,  erected  by  Brian  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  previous  century.  A  feeble  resistance  was 
offered  at  these  places,  and  Torlogh  took  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  and  prisoners.  The  latter,  however,  he 
restored  from  motives  of  piety,  offering  them,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  annalists,  ^^  to  God  and  to  Flannaa." 
The  insult  to  the  Dalgais,  in  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
palace,  was  attempted  to  be  avenged  by  Dermod,  brother  of 
Mortogh  O'Brien,  who  led  an  army  into  Connaught  to 
Uoveheagh,  a  fortress  of  the  Connaughtmen  ;  but  after  skif' 
mishing  with  the  people,  a  few  of  whom  were  slain,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  horses  and  provisions,  and 
some  of  the  troops,  to  facilitate  their  flight  homewards, 
were  even  obliged  to  throw  away  their  armour. 

Ever  since  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  a  connexion,  which, 
indeed,  had  its  origin  before  that  event,  had  subsisted  be* 
twcen  the  foreigners  and  the  O'Briens.  The  princes  of  this 
house  had  l>een  connected  by  marriage  with  those  of  the 
Danes,  had  taken  part  in  their  military  operations,  and  been 
occasionally  elected  to  command  their  forces.  An  instance 
of  the  sort  occurred  in  the  same  year  (1115),  in  which 
Torlogh  O'Conor  made  his  first  campaign  against  Thomond, 
Donald  O'Brien,  son  of  Mortogh  the  monarch,  having  with 
the  foreigners  of  Dublin  gained  a  victory  over  the  Leinster 
army,  in  which  were  slain  Donogh  (the  father  of  the  after« 
wards  celebrated  Dermot  Macmorrogh),  lord  of  Hy*Kin- 
wlla,  and  Conchovar  or  Conor  O'Conor,  lord  of  Hy-Failge 
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(Oflfaly),  with  his  sons,  and  several  others.  The  death  of 
this  Donald  is  noticed  at  the  year  1135,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  "  lord  of  the  foreigners,  and  previously  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  to  have  died  in  Lismore  in  the  clerical  habit,  at 
an  advanced  age."  He  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  his 
position  of  lord  of  the  Danes  by  his  father,  on  the  expul- 
sion in  1094  of  Godfrey  Meranach,  who  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Donald  Macloghlin  in  that  year.  He  had  retired 
from  the  world  to  Lismore  in  the  year  1118,  and  the  an- 
nals of  Glonmacnoise  record  that  Conor  O'Brien  (na  Cath- 
rach),  his  cousin-german,  was  elected  king  of  the  Danes, 
at  Dublin,  in  the  year  1133. 

To  return  to  the  affidrs  of  Thomond.  The  illness  of  the 
monarch  Mortogh  continued  to  exercise  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  Dal-gais.  Their  territory  was  invaded  in  1117  by 
the  forces  of  Connaught,  commanded  by  Brian,  son  of  Mor« 
rogh  OTlaherty,  and  tibe  son  of  Cathal  O'Conor,  and  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Leacan,  in  the  west  of  Thomond, 
wherein  Torlogh,  son  of  Dermod,  and  nephew  to  the  mo« 
narch,  making  his  first  campaign  was  defeated.  His  father 
Dermod,  leading  a  body  of  his  troops  against  the  men  of 
Connaught,  was  obliged  to  retire  before  them.  The  Con- 
naught  army  pursued  their  advantage,  and  a  stand  was  at 
length  made  at  Latteragh,  in  Ormond,  the  Munster  army 
having  received  a  reinforcement,  but  the  southern  troops, 
notwitiistanding,  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  O'Briens,  when  the  star  of  the  O'Conors 
began  to  ascend.  The  year  1118  witnessed  the  death  at 
Cork  of  Dermod  O'Brien,  styled  king  of  Munster,  and  all 
Leath-moye.  He  was  the  half  brother  of  Mortogh,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the  Dalgais  by  the  continued 
illness  of  the  latter.  His  reign  was  so  brief  that  very  little 
is  known  or  recorded  of  him,  and  he  only  serves  to  trans. 
mit  to  posterity  the  illustrious  line  of  his  greatgrand* 
father,  tlie  conqueror  of  Clontarf,  his  son  Torlogh  having 
eventually  become  king  of  the  Dalgais. 

On  the  death  of  Dermod  being  made  known  to  Torlogh 
O'Conor,  that  prince,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Connaught, 
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joined  by  Morrogh  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  bj 
Aedh  O'Rourke,  with  the  forces  of  Breifney,  marched  to 
Glanmire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork,  and  settled  the  affidrs  of 
Munster  by  giving  Desmond  to  Macarthy,  and  Thomond  td 
the  sons  of  Dermod  O'Brien,  and  carrying  with  him  the 
hostages  of  both,  in  token  of  their  submission  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  supremacy.  On  his  return  he  marched  to 
Kincora,  and  hurled  it,  "  wood  and  stone,"  into  the  Shan- 
non. He  then  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  obtained  the 
hostages  of  the  Danes  of  that  place,  including  among  them 
a  young  prince  Donald,  son  of  Morrogh  O'Melaghlin  (who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Cork),  and  who  had  been  a  pri- 
soner with  the  foreigners  for  some  time.  Torlogh  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Leath-moye  (the  southern  half  of 
Ireland)  by  numbering  with  the  rest  of  his  hostages  and 
pledges  those  of  Leinster  and  Ossory. 

The  decease  of  Dermod  O'Brien  was  followed  in  a  yeir 
by  that  of  his  brother  Mortogh,  who  departed  this  life  <»i 
the  11th  of  March,  1119.  The  character  of  this  prince 
ranks  high  not  only  among  the  chroniclers  of  his  own  nation 
and  time,  but  also  among  contemporary  writers  in  England. 
Malmesbury  says  that  he  was  held  in  such  respect  by  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  Henry  the  First,  that  that  prince  freqnenti^ 
availed  himself  of  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  Mortogh.  Nor 
were  his  talents  in  war  less  conspicuous  than  the  wisdom 
of  his  councils.  His  reign  appears,  until  his  powers  were 
subdued  by  disease,  as  one  career  of  persevering  energy, 
unnerved  by  defeat,  and  only  stimulated  by  reverses  to  still 
greater  efforts.  We  have  seen  that  at  his  accession,  his 
powerful  rival  Donald  Macloghlin  was  possessed  of  so  much 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  lead  an  army 
into  his  hereditary  territory  of  Thomond,  and  raze  to  the 
ground  his  palace  of  Kincora,  and  carry  away  the  hostages 
of  the  Dalgais  in  token  of  their  subjection  ;  and  that,  neither 
subdued  nor  daunted,  he  advanced  from  step  to  step,  fre- 
quently with  reverses,  until  he  repaid  with  interest  the  d^ 
molition  of  his  palace,  by  razing  to  the  ground  the  royal 
residence  of  Aileach,  the  very  stones  of  which  he  brought 
back  in  token  of  the  retribution  he  exacted.     He  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  last  of  the  O'Briens  who  filled  the  throne 
of  Ireland,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  renown 
of  his  achievements,  he  earned  the  not-unmerited  title  of 
More.  His  ashes  repose  in  the  cathedral  of  Eillaloe,  which 
since  the  gift  of  Cashel  to  the  clergy,  became  thenceforward, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  residence  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Brian  Boromha. 

Mortoghmore  O^Brien  left  three  sons,  Donald,  nick- 
named Grearlamhach  (Shorthanded),  Mahon,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Macmahons  of  Corcovaskin,  in  the  west  of  Thomond, 
whose  obit  is  given  at  1120,  and  thirdly,  Kennedy  Oghar. 
Of  the  last  two  little  is  known,  but  the  first,  Donald,  had 
been  king  ^i  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  also  of  Leinster  for 
some  time,  until  the  year  1118,  when  he  resigned  the  crown 
and  retir^  to  Lismore  to  pass  a  religious  life,  where,  as 
already  noticed,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1135. 
Donald  Gearlainhach  left  two  sons,  Conor  and  Ludhaigh,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Moinmor  in  1151, 
fighting  in  the  army  of  his  cousin  Torlogh,  son  of  Dermod 
O'Brien,  then  king  of  Thomond.  The  elder,  Conor,  after  a 
life  of  great  vicissitude  and  exertions  to  attain  what  he 
was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  by  right  of  inheritance — ^the 
crown  of  his  grandfather  Mortoghmore — was,  a.d.  1158,  to- 
gether with  his  son,  deprived  of  sight  by  Torlogh  ;  and  being 
thus  incapacitated  from  ruling  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  in  force,  the  succession  continued  in  the  family  of 
Dermod,  next  brother  of  Mortoghmore  by  the  half  blood. 

Dermod  O'Brien,  in  whose  family  eventually  the  rule 
over  the  Dal-gais   centred,  left   six   sons — 1.  Conor  na- 
Cathrach,  niclmamed  Slaparsallach  (Spattered  robe);  2.  Tor- 
logh ;  3.  Teige  Gle  ;  4.  Dermod  Fionn  ;  5.  Dermod  Donn  ; 
6.  Donogh. 

On  the  decease  of  both  Mortoghmore  and  Dermod 
OTBrien,  and  the  retirement  from  the  world  of  Donald,  son 
of  the  former  of  these  princes,  Conor  na-Cathrach  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Munster  in  1120.  His  brother  Torlogh 
was  at  the  same  time  elected  king  of  Thomond,  and  Tanist 
of  Munster.  With  a  view  to  weaken  the  power  of  so  for- 
midal)le  a  rival  as  Conor  O'Brien,  Torlogh  O'Conor  sowed 
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ilissension  in  his  family,  and  set  up  Teige  61e  as  king  of 
Thomond  in  opposition  to  Torlogli.  Advancing  into  Soadi 
Munster  he  plundered  the  territoiy  between  Ossoiy  and 
Tralee,  and  in  the  next  year,  1124,  having  constracted  a 
fleet  of  boats  on  Loughderg,  he  conveyed  these  across  the 
falls  of  the  Shannon  at  Eas-danainne  (Doonas),  plundered 
the  country  of  the  Hy-Conaill  at  Faing  (Foyne's  Island), 
and  captured  the  fleet  of  Desmond.  Connac  Macarthy, 
then  king  of  Desmond,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  0*Conor,  was  defeated  near  Kilkenny,  and 
his  camp  burned,  when  he  was  obliged  to  bend  before  the 
storm  and  take  refuge  with  the  monks  of  Lismore.  In  tUs 
posture  of  affairs  Conor  na-Cathrach  O'Brien  contrived 
means  to  reconcile  the  princes  of  his  family,  by  giving  to 
Torlogh  the  kingdom  of  Thomond,  west  of  the  Shannon, 
while  the  other  brother  was  contented  with  the  possession 
of  Ormond.  Having  thus  counteracted  at  home  the  designs 
of  the  king  of  Connaught,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  year 
( 1127)  to  Lismore,  and,  with  the  concurence  of  O'SuIlivan, 
O'Donoghue,  O'Mahony,  O'Keeffe,  OTtforiarty,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Eugenian  race,  together  with  OTaoIan,  lord  of 
the  Desics,  he  took  Connac  from  his  cell,  restored  him  to 
his  kingdom,  and  dethroned  his  usurping  brother  Donogh, 
who  had  been  set  up  by  O'Conor,  and  forced  him  to  fly  into 
Connaught,^'*^  along  with  two  thousand  of  his  adherentSi 
O'Conor  in  revenge,  and  aware  that  the  change  in  the  affidrs 
of  Desmond  was  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Conor  O'Brien, 
launched  the  "  great  fleet  ^  of  Connaught  upon  Longhdeig, 
and  devastated  the  adjoining  cantreds  of  Munster.  The 
unusual  spectacle  was  also  seen  of  two  fleets  at  sea  contend- 
ing for  mastery — ^those  of  Connaught  and  Munster  ;  but  the 
issue  was  not  long  doubtful,  the  superiority  in  naval  tactics 
of  the  sailors  of  the  Umhals  (west  of  Mayo)  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  Notwithstanding  the  reverse  at  sea, 
it  appears,  from  a  year's  peace  being  concluded  at  the  in- 
stance of  Celsus,  the  bishop  of  Ardmagh^  that  the  campugn 
was  not  discreditable  to  the  king  of  Munster. 

Notwithstanding  the  obligations  conferred   hy  Conor 
na-Cathrach  on  Cormac  Macarthy,  the  old  jealousy,  so  fatal 
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to  the  interests  of  both  branches  of  the  descendants  of 
Olioll  Olum  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  latter  lent  his  aid  to 
place  Conor,  son  of  Donald,  son  of  Mortoghmore,  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.      These  two  princes  invaded  Tho- 
mond  in  the  year  1131  and  ravaged  it,  while  Conor  na- 
Cathrach  was,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  engaged  in  taking  the 
hostages  of  Leinster.     The  latter  entered  Meath,  engaged 
the  cavalry  of  Connaught,  and  defeated  it.     Some  further 
advantages  gained  by  the  king  of  Munster,  as  Conor  na- 
Cathrach  claimed  to  be  considered,  had  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing a  conference  between  him  and  Torlogh  O'Conor,  at  which 
a  peace,  or  rather  suspension  of  hostilities  for  one  year,  was 
agreed  on.     This  armistice,  which  took  place  in  1133,  did 
not  comprehend  Cormac  Macarthy,  between  whom  and  his 
former  friend  and  deliverer,  Conor  na-Cathrach,  hostilities 
still  raged.     In  the  progress  of  these,  Donogh  O'Brien, 
grandson  of  Morrogh  of  the  Short  Shield,  with  his   son 
Diarmid,  were  killed  in  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  Conor 
na-Cathrach  by  the  forces  of  Cormac  Macarthy.     From  the 
year  (1134)  in  which  this  event  happened,  the  war  was 
prosecuted  with  various  success  ^^  until  1137,  when  a  new 
actor  appears  on  the  stage  in  the  person  of  Dermot  Mac- 
morrogh,  king  of  Leinster.    This  prince,  who  now  began  to 
make  a  figure,  and  who  was  afterwards  celebrated  for  in- 
troducing the  English  into  Ireland,  gave  his  support  to 
Conor  O'Brien  against  Donogh  Macarthy,  and  they  besieged 
Waterford,  having,  in  addition  to  a  land  force,  a  fleet  of  tlie 
Danes  of  Dublin  and  Wexford,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
sail.     So  imposing  a  force  obliged  Macarthy  to  submit,  and 
he  gave  them  the  hostages  of  tlie  Desies,  and  also  of  the 
Danes  of  Waterford.     In  return  for  the  services  thus  ren- 
dered by  Macmorrogh,  Conor,  who  is  styled  on  this  occasion 
lord  of  Thomond  and  Ormond,  gave  hostages  to  the  king  of 
Leinster  for  defending  Desmond  for  him  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Macarthys.     Thus  was  resigned  deliberately  by  Conor 
all  pretensions,  for  the  time  at  least,  not  only  to  the  crown 
of  Ireland,  which  his  ancestors  claimed  for  more  than  a 
century,  but  even  to  the  half  sovereignty,  that  of  Leath- 
mogha. 
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To  such  a  pitch  of  animosity  had  the  war  which  raged 
between  the  O'Briens  and  Macarthys  now  proceeded,  tibat 
it  became  stained  with  the  crime  of  assassination.  In  1138 
the  Four  Masters  record  the  murder,  by  treachery,  at  his 
own  residence  in  Cashel,  of  Cormac,  the  king-bishop,  the 
founder  of  a  church  on  the  royal  residence,^^  heretofore 
consecrated  to  religion  by  Mortoghmore  O'Brien.  The 
perpetrator  of  this  combined  murder  and  sacrilege  was 
Torlogh,  son  of  Dermod  O'Brien,  the  brother  of  the  ruler  of 
the  Dalgais,  who  in  a  few  years  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Thomond.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  aided  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime  by  the  two  sons  of  O'Conor  of  Kerry.  By 
such  means  on  the  side  of  Thomond,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Macarthys  were  expelled  from  Munster  in  the  year 
1139,  by  the  race  of  Brian. 

Conor  O'Brien,  thus  left  without  a  rival  in  Munster, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  with  whom, 
and  their  ancestors,  so  many  of  his  own  had  been  allied. 
He  led  an  army  to  Dublin  in  the  year  1142,  obtained  the 
submission  of  the  Danes,  and  was  acknowledged  as  their 
king.  That  position  had  been  recently  filled  by  his  cousin 
Donald,  son  of  Mortoghmore,  who  had,  about  seven  years 
before,  died  at  Lismore  in  the  clerical  habit,  and  the  rule 
of  the  foreigners  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  prince 
about  to  advance  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  the  kingdom. 
If  these  were  the  views  of  Conor,  they  were  rendered  vain 
by  his  decease,  which  followed  within  a  year,  at  Killaloe. 
He  is  known  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the  family  of  the 
O'Briens  as  Conor  na-Cathrach  (of  the  fort  on  Loughderg), 
and  is  styled  supreme  king  of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster, 
an  extent  of  authority  vastly  more  circumscribed  than  that 
acquired  or  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the 
reign  of  his  great  ancestor  Brian.  For  the  sovereignty  even 
of  these  he  was  indebted  to  the  aid  of  Dermot  Macmorrogh. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Munster  by  his  next 
brother  Torlogh,  by  whom  the  line  of  descent  was  prolonged. 
Conor  na-Cathrach  married  Sabia,  or  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Conor  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  by  her  had  Mor- 
toghj  the  only  son  of  whom  any  mention  is  made  in  the 
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annals.  This  prince  became  king  of  Thomond  on  the  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Munster  of  his  uncle,  whom  he 
supported  against  Teige  Gle,  king  or  prince  of  Ormond. 
Mortogh  fell  at  the  battle  of  Moinmor  in  1151,  and  was 
succeeded  as  king  of  Thomond  by  his  uncle  Teige  Gle.  He 
left  two  sons,  Conor  and  Torlogh,  the  former  of  whom,  on 
the  principality  of  East  Munster  becoming  vacant  by  the 
accession  of  Teige  Gle  to  the  kingdom  of  Thomond,  became 
prince  of  Ormond.  On  the  death  of  Torlogh  O'Brien, 
his  grand-uncle,  in  1167,  Conor  claimed  the  crown  of  Mun- 
ster, as  grandson  and  heir  of  Conor  na-Cathrach.  For  this 
right  he  contended  against  Mortogh,  eldest  son  of  Torlogh, 
whom,  aided  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  he  slew,  but  was 
himself  shortly  after  (iuD.  1168)  put  to  death,  together  with 
seven  sons  of  the  chiefitains  who  abetted  him,  by  Dermod 
Fionn,  the  uncle  of  his  victim.  OTaelain,  prince  of  the 
Desies,  instigated  by  Rury,  or  Roderick  O'Conor,  afterwards, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  half-brother  to  Mortogh, 
lent  his  aid  to  the  murder  of  Conor. 

Conor,  son  of  Mortogh,  son  of  Conor  na-Cathrach,  had 
one  son^  Mortogh,  who  is  said  by  the  annalists  to  have  been 
smothered  in  a  snow-drift  in  the  year  1181. 

Torlogh,  the  brother  of  the  foregoing  Conor,  and  son  of 
Mortogh,  had  a  son,  Mahon,  or  Mathew,  who  with  Dermod, 
son  of  Teige  Gle,  was  deprived  of  sight  in  1175,  by  Donald- 
more  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  who  thus  rid  himself  of 
competitors  for  the  thrones  of  either  Thomond  or  Munster, 
and  thus  terminated  the  line  of  Conor  na-Cathrach  O'Brien. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A.D.  1142-1 172... Accession  of  Torlogh  0*Brien... Confines  his  brotikflr,  Teigs 
Gle... Deposition  of  Torlogh...Fatal  battle  of  Moinmor...Ghi0fiio£  the  Dal- 
gais  killed  there..  Torlogh  O'Conor  divides  Monster  between  the  0*BnMii 
and  Macarthys... Synod  of  Kells... Elopement  of  DeirorghAl,  wileof  Tenaa 
O'Ruarc... Restoration  of  Torlogh  O'Brien... Campaign  of  Mortc^  Hae- 
loughlin...Teige  Gle  deprived  of  sight... Death  of  Torlogh  O'Conor,  and  se- 
cession of  Roderick  ..Thomond  invaded  by  Mortogh  Maclmnghlin,  and 
Torlogh  O'Brien  deposed... Division  of  Mnnster  by  ICadoug^ilm... 
Altered  by  Roderick  O'Conor... Deposition  of  Torlogh  by  his  own  aon...His 
death  and  issoe.. .Invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Nomiana...DiBwyrded 
by  the  Irish  princes...Arrival  .of  Strongbow...His  progress.. .Exeontion  of 
the  Leinster  hostages... Defection  of  Donald  O'Brien  from  Roderick  ..DesUi 
of  Dermod  MacMorro^...His  character... Landing  of  Heniy  the  Second. 

Although  Conor-na-Cathrach  left  issue  at  his  decease  car 
pable  of  inheriting  and  filling  the  throne  of  Munster,  yet  so 
little  value  was  ascribed  to  the  claims  of  seniority  or  of  in- 
heritance in  those  times,  of  which  we  write,  that  his  brother 
Torlogh  became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Munster, 
while  his  son  Mortogh  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
that  of  Thomond,  rendered  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  his 
uncle. 

The  first  recorded  act  of  Torlogh  O'Brien  after  his  ac- 
cession was  the  banishment  of  Conor,  son  of  Donald  of  Lid- 
more,  to  Connaught  This  prince  was  the  grandson  of 
Mortoghmore  O'Brien,  and  his  claim  was  prior  to  that  of 
Torlogh  himself.  His  cause  was  espoused  by  Torlogh 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  who  was  glad  of  an  occasion 
for  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  Munster,  and  who  accord- 
ingly made  a  progress  into  that  province,  but  which  failed 
of  any  result  of  importance.  This  aggression  was  punished 
shortly  after  in  1143  by  Torlogh  O'Brien,  who  marched 
into  Connaught,  and  cut  down  the  Euaidh-Bheithigh^ 
and  demolished  its  stone  fort,  but  returned,  as  his  enemy 
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O'Conor  did  the  previous  year  from  Munster,  without  booty 
or  hostages.  The  intervention  of  the  clergy  produced  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  two  princes  met  in  1144  at 
Terryglass,  in  Ormond,  and  subscribed  to  conditions  of 
peace  dictated  by  the  clergy. 

Notwithstanding  these  appearances,  a  hostile  feeling 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  kings  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  Teige  61e,  who  had  been  set  up  as  king  of  Tho- 
mond  some  years  before,  in  opposition  to  his  eldest  brother 
Torlogh,  by  the  power  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  being  de- 
tected in  promoting  the  views  of  that  prince,  was  made 
prisoner  by  Torlogh,  and  confined  for  two  years  ;  but  was, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  clergy,  viz.  of  Malachy  O'Morgair, 
Bishop  of  Ardmagh,  MuireadObach  O'Duffy,  Bishop  of  Con- 
naught  (Tuam),  and  Donald  CLonergain,  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
restored  to  his  principality  of  Ormond  ;  "  for,"  adds  the  an- 
nalist, "  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  under  their  protection." 

The  enmity  arising  from  rivalry  between  the  kings  of 
Munster  and  Connaught  still  subsisting,  the  former  led  an 
army,  in  the  year  1149,  into  Connaught,  and  carried  off  a 
great  spoil  of  cattle.  In  this  campaign  O'Brien  demolished 
the  castle  or  "  dun"  of  Galway,  in  the  river  of  which,  called 
the  Graillimh,  OTiOughlin,  loi^  of  Corcomroe,  was  drowned. 

The  next  year,  1150,  beheld  Torlogh  O'Brien  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  Meath,  when  he  plundered  Slane,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Teman  O'Buarc,  lord  of 
Breifney,  and  of  O'Carroll,  lord  of  Oirghialla.  In  this 
campaign  he  marched  to  Dublin,  when  the  Danes  of  that 
city  submitted  to  him,  and  gave  him  hostages.  In  his  ab- 
sence Teiire  Gle,  his  brother,  who  had  been,  a  few  years  be- 
foie,  imprison^  and  afteArards  dischar^  by  Torlogh, 
plotted  against  him,  and  aided  by  the  king  of  Connaught, 
succeeded  in  deposing  him  in  the  next  year,  1151.  Tor- 
logh, who  had  so  recently  displayed  the  power  of  his  arms 
in  Meath  and  at  Dublin,  little  dreaming  of  the  reverse  of 
fortune  that  awaited  him,  had  in  the  course  of  this  year 
gone  into  West  Munster  to  oppose  the  Macarthys.  Tor- 
logh O'Conor,  invited  by  Teige  Gle,  prince  of  Ormond,  and 
joined  by  the  forces  of  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Lein- 
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Tho  tVllowinc  ^cre  :"::•?  oLiiitaiiis  that  were  here  slain : — 
Muiivortajrh.  s^'ii  of  Cnohov^r  O'Brien,  the  second  best 
man  of  the  Dal^rais  :  Luirhauilu  son  of  Donald  O^'Brien ; 
two  of  tho  Hy-Konnovligh  \  O'Kennedy?)  :  eight  of  the  Hy- 
Deairhaiiih  iO'DoasVwith  Flahenaoh  O'Dea  :  nine  of  the  Hy- 
Seanchain  ^O'Shannons ) :  five  of  the  Hy-Cuinn  (0*Quins) ; 
five  of  tho  Hy-Gnula  (O'GraJysl  with  Aneslis  O'Grada; 
twenty-four  of  the  IIy-0'Gain  (O'Hogans) ;  four  of  the 
Ui-Aichir  (O'Hohirs)  :  tho  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Ua- 
Loingsy  (OXvnchv  or  Lvnch) ;  four  of  the  Ui-Xeill  Buidhe 
(Yellow  O'XeiUs)  ;  and  five  of  the  Ui-Eachthiem 
(Aheames  or  O'Hearns)  ;  with  numbers  of  good  men  be- 
Rides  them.'' 
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The  annalist  further  states  that  there  survived  but  one 
sliattered  battalion  of  the  army.  The  losses  on  the  side  of 
the  victors  were  considerable,  but  a  few  only  of  their  chief- 
tains are  named.  By  this  victory  the  chief  sway  over 
Munster  fell,  of  course,  to  the  king  of  Connaught ;  and  we 
read  before  the  close  of  the  year,  that  Rury  or  Roderick 
O'Conor,  his  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  as  the 
last  monarch  of  Ireland  of  Milesian  descent,  entered  Tho- 
mond,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Groom,  which  he  burned, 
and  returned  with  great  spoils.  Torlogh  O'Brien,  thus  de- 
throned and  defeated,  attempted  to  procure  shelter  among 
the  Danes  of  Limerick,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  accordingly 
retired  into  the  north  to  await  the  turn  of  events,  and  car- 
ried with  him,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  many  jewels 
and  valuables  to  the  number  of  sixty,  besides  the  drmking 
horn  or  goblet  of  Brian  Boromha,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ounces  of  gold,  a  large  sum  for  those  times,  which 
he  divided  among  the  chieftains  of  the  country  which 
afforded  hun  shelter. 

Torlogh  O'Conor  thus  become  the  disposer  of  the  crown 
of  Munster,  entered  that  province  in  the  next  year  (1152), 
and^  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  gave  Desmond  to  Dermod, 
the  son  of  Cormac  Macarthy,  and  Thomond  to  Teige 
O'Brien.  The  Macarthys  had  been  expelled  more  than 
twelve  years  previously  from  Munster  by  the  O'Briens,  but 
had  maintained  a  sort  of  continual  claim  to  the  rule  over 
Desmond.  Their  restoration  by  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naught  gave  some  repose  to  Munster,  which  had  suffered 
much  as  well  in  temporal  as  religious  concerns,  by  the 
struggles  of  the  contending  dynasts.  A  general  dearth  was 
the  consequence,  followed  by  famine,  and  the  people  dis- 
persed through  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  quest 
of  support,  died  in  great  numbers. 

A  century  had  passed  since  the  holding  of  the  synod  of 
Killaloe  under  Donogh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  and  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  society  in  1152,  contributed  to  the  con- 
vening of  another  assembly  of  the  like  nature  at  Drogheda 
in  thw  year.^'^  The  business  transacted  at  this  synod, 
which  was  convened  by  the  successor  of  Patrick,  and  the 
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lii.sliops  of  Ireland,  and  at  which  Cardinal  John  Papiron, 
or  I*a[>iiro,  attended  from  the  Pope,  is  thus  mentioned  by 
the  F(nir  Masters  : — "  They  established  some  rules  thereat, 
i.e.  U)  put  away  concubines  and  lemans  from  men  ;  not  to 
(h'mand  payment  for  anointing  or  baptising,  (though  it  is 
not  good  not  to  give  such  if  it  were  in  a  person's  power) ; 
not  to  take  simoniacal  piynient  for  church  property  ;  and 
to  take  tithes  punctually."  The  synod  was  attended  by 
tlin;e  thousand  ecclesiastics/*^  In  this  year  also  occurred 
till*  (?loiK?nient  of  Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  Teman  0*Suarc, 
wliicli  lias  lM?en  genenilly,  although  erroneously,  considered 
tli(f  cause  of  the  advent  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  an  event 
which  to(ik  place  twenty  years  later.  The  husband  bad 
Ixicn  attacked,  defeated,  and  stript  of  Conmhaicne  (Long- 
lord),  a  considerable  portion  of  his  territories,  by  Morto^ 
Aladoiighlin  and  Torlogh  O'Conor,  who  affected  to  par^ 
out  tin;  adjoining  provinces,  before  the  wife  had  been  carried 
away  l»y  Dermocl  Alacmorrogh,  king  of  Leinster  ;  and  it  is 
distinctly  stated  by  the  annalists,  that  he,  Dermod,  "took 
with  li(;r  according  to  the  advice  of  her  brother  Maeleach- 
lin."  The  Four  Masters  state  that  she  returned  to  her 
husband  in  the  next  year,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  she  re- 
tired into  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  where  she  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years,  in  1193.® 
Four  ycMirs  l>efore  the  occurrence  of  the  event  to  which  her 
elopement  is  so  romantically  considered  to  have  led, 
O'Kuiirc  agi'(;ed  to  receive  one  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  a 
sum  ('(luivalent  to  nearly  four  thousand  pounds  of  the  mo- 
dei-n  currency,  as  "  eineach^''  compensation,  or,  in  modem 
language;,  damages,  for  his  supposed  wrong,  from  Dennot 
Macmorrogh. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  Thomond.  Torlogh  O'Brien, 
on  his  dei)osition  by  the  king  of  Connaught,  retired  into 
th(*  noi*th,  and  claimed  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
Mort4)gh  O'Loughlin  or  Macloughlin,  the  powerful  prince 
of  Ailcjicli.  The  northern,  flattered  by  this  appeal  of  the 
descendant  of  Brian,  was  not  slow  in  acceding  to  the  re- 
qu(.»st,  and,  accompanied  by  Torlogh,  promptly  marehed  to 
the  south.     An  insi^ection  of  a  map  of  the  kingilom,  even 
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at  the  present  day,  will  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign  which  ensued,  and  of  the  positions  of 
the  respective  leaders.     The  northern  troops  took  post  at 
Craeveteine  (Creeve,  in  the  parish  of  Ardnurcher,  county 
of  Westmeath).     Torlogh  O'Conor,  with  the  army  of  Con- 
naught,  had  already  entered  the  territory,  and  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  place  occupied  by  the  northern  army. 
Teige  O'Brien,  summoned  by  his  allies,  the  princes  of  Con- 
naught,  to  join  in  the  campaign  on  the  issue  of  which  his 
usurped  power  was  to  depend,  had  arrived  at  Sahan,  not 
far  from  the  present  town  of  Tullamore.     To  prevent  the 
junction  of  tlie  troops  of  Thomond  with  those  of  the  king 
of  Connaught,  Macloughlin  marched  at  once  with  two  bat- 
talions of  the  flower  of  his  army,  gave  battle  to  Teige  at 
his  encampment,  and  defeated  him  with  slaughter.     He 
then  returned  to  his  own  camp  at  Creeve,  and  set  out  to 
attack  the  Connaught  army.     On  his  march  he  encountered 
Roderick,  son  of  Torlogh  O'Conor,  (afterwards  monarch  of 
Ireland),  who  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  of  West  Con- 
naught,   and  the  newly-raised  levies   of  the   Silmurrey, 
(O'Conors),  was  advancing  to  support  his  father.     This 
prince  was  pitching  his  camp  at  Fordrum,  in  the  direct 
route  of  the  northern  army,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  Macloughlin,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     The 
king  of  Connaught,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  son,  re- 
treated to  Athlone,  and  withdrew  across  the  Shannon.    The 
northern  prince  then  marched  to  Lough  Ennellj  the  accus- 
tomed residence  of  the  princes  of  Meath,  and  received  the 
submission  of  O'MdaghUn  (son  of  the  lately  deceased  ruler 
Morrogh),  to  whom  he  gave  all  Meath,  from  the  Shannon 
to  the  sea,  with  the  additional  territories  of  Ui-faolain  and 
Hy-failge  (OflWy).     To  Tieman  OHourk  he  gave  back 
Breifiiey  and .  Conmhaicne  (Leitrim  and  Longford),  taking 
as  usual  their  hostages.     The  troops  of  Munster,  after  the 
defeat  of  Teige  O'Brien,  having  joined  the  standard  of  the 
liberating  army  of  the  north,  were  billeted  by  Macloughlin 
on  the  men  of  the  following  territories,  viz.,  Meath,  Breif- 
ney,  (Leitrim  and  Cavan),  AirghiaDa  (Monaghan),  Ulidia 
(Down),  Tirconnell  and  Tirowen  (Donegal  and  Tyrone)  ; 
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for  Torlogh  O'Brien  was  disabled  by  illness  from  returning 
to  Munster.  On  the  return  of  Teige  O'Brien  into  Tho- 
mond  after  his  defeat  by  Macloughlin,  he  was  seized  by  his 
brother  Dermod  Finn,  and  deprived  of  sight,  a  barbarous 
infliction,  of  which  he  died  in  the  next  year  (1154),  having 
enjoyed  but  for  a  brief  period  the  fruits  of  his  treason. 
His  brother  Torlogh,  thus  restored  to  his  rightful  power  by 
the  aid  of  the  northern  prince,  on  recovering  his  health 
returned  into  Munster  to  share  a  divided  authority  with 
the  Macarthys,  who  had  for  some  time  been  settled  on  tlie 
throne  of  Desmond. 

Three  years  after  the  restoration  of  Torlogh  O'Brien  to 
the  rule  over  half  of  Munster,  his  persevering  enemy  Tor- 
logh O'Conor  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Roderick, 
the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the  race  of  Milesius. 
To  the  new  ruler  of  Connaught,  the*  prince  of  Thomond 
made  his  submission,  and  left  with  him  twelve  of  the  prin- 
cipal  men  of  the  Dalgais  as  hostages.  This  step  on  the 
part  of  Torlogh  O'Brien  could  be  considered  by  Mortogh 
Macloughlin,  his  benefactor,  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
disclaimer  of  his  authority,  and  it  accordingly  drew  down 
the  vengeance  of  that  powerful  prince,  who  in  the  same 
year  (1156)  in  which  these  events  occurred,  accompanied 
by  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  and  the  troops  of  Leinster, 
marched  into  Desmond  and  obtained  the  submission  of  the 
Macarthys.  Turning  northwards,  he  laid  siege  to  Lim- 
erick, then  chiefly  inhabited  by  Danes,  who  were  obliged  to 
submit,  and  even  to  drive  out  Torlogh  O'Brien,  who  had 
taken  shelter  among  them.  He  expeUed  the  Dalgais  from 
Thomond,  and  having  the  entire  of  Munster  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  divided  it  between  Dermot,  the  son  of  Connac 
Macarthy,  the  murdered  king-bishop  of  Cashel,  and  Conor, 
the  son  of  Donald  O'Brien,  who  had  been,  treacherously 
made  prisoner  by  Dermot  Macmorrogh  four  y^rs  pre- 
viously, but  released  from  captivity  at  the  instance  of  Mac- 
loughlin. This  Conor,  whose  father  retired  into  Lismore, 
where  he  died  in  1135,  was  the  senior  descendant  and 
true  heir  of  Mortoghmore  O'Brien,  and  Macloughlin,  in 
substituting  him  for  Torlogh,  his  father^s  first  cousin,  only 
restored  the  right  line  of  succession. 
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The  northern  prince  had  scarcely  reached  his  palace  of 
Aileach,  when  Roderick  O'Conor  entered  Munster,  over- 
tnmed  all  Maclonghlin's  arrangements,  and  restored  the 
deposed  prince  of  Thomond,  Torlogh  O'Brien.  No  sooner 
had  this  barbarous  prince  been  restored  than  he  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  predecessor  and  near  kinsman,  Conor,  and 
also  those  of  his  son,  to  disable  them,  by  the  disqualifica- 
tion, from  ever  again  giving  him  any  trouble  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  pretensions.  This  cruel  deed  was  perpe- 
trated against  the  protection  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
province,  who  guaranteed  the  safety  of  Conor,  and  deprived 
Torlogh  himsehf  of  any  sympathy,  when,  seven  years  later, 
he  was  dethroned  by  his  son,  Mortogh,  and  banished  into 
Leinster.  The  deposition  of  the  father  by  his  son  Mortogh, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1165,  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  former  in  1167,  when  Mortogh  was  acknowledged 
successor  to  his  father.  His  reign  was,  however,  brief, 
having  been  slain  in  the  next  year  by  his  kinsman,  Conor, 
son  of  Mortogh,  son  of  Conor  na-Cathrach,  aided  by  a  band 
of  conspirators.  Neither  Conor  nor  his  associates  in  crime 
long  survived  this  act,  having  been  shortly  after  put  to 
death  by  Dermod  Fionn,  brother  to  his  grandfather,  aided 
by  OTaelain,  prince  of  the  Desies,  both  set  on  by  Roderick 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  half  brother  of  the  murdered 
Mortogh. 

By  Raghnailt,  daughter  of  OTogarty,  prince  of  the 
southern  Ely,  Torlogh  O'Brien  had  issue  five  sons.  1. 
Mortogh  alr^y  noticed.  2.  Donaldmore,  afterwards  king 
of  Munster.  3.  Brian  na-Sleive,  who  became  king  or 
prince  of  Ormond  in  1168  on  the  death  of  Conor,  grandson 
of  Conor  na-Cathrach,  and  who  was  blinded  by  Donald- 
more,  his  brother.  4.  Dermod,  of  whom  the  annalists  are 
silent ;  and  5.  Constantine  or  Consadin,  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
who  attended  the  third  general  council  of  the  Lateran  in 
1179,  and  from  whom  the  family  of  Considine  is  descended. 

The  year  1169  saw  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  the  ad- 
vanced  guard  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  who  were 
destined  to  overturn  the  Milesian  dynasty  of  the  kingdom. 
The  first  draft  of  these  strangers  is  thus  described  by  the 
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Four  Masters  : — "  The  fleet  of  the  Flemings  came  from 
England  with  the  army  of  Dermod  Macmorrogh,  to  con- 
tend for  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  for  him  ;  they  were  sixty 
heroes,  clad  in  armour."  The  annalists  continue  to  relate 
that  Roderick,  the  monarch,^^  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with 
O'Ruarc,  O'Melaghlin,  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  advanced 
to  meet  the  invaders,  that  they  "  thought  nothing  of  tbc 
Flemings,''  and  that  Dermod  Macmorrogh  gave  his  sob  to 
O'Conor,  as  an  hostage  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

This  narrative  bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  great  likeness  to 
truth.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Irish  princes  ever  enter- 
tained the  least  idea  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  Hemy 
the  Second,  or  considered  the  facility  with  which  a  desc^ 
might  be  made,  and  a  position  secured  in  the  countiy 
matters  of  any  real  moment.  The  seaports  were  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  foreigners,  from  whom  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  whose  powers  had  been  for  a  century  and 
a  half  on  the  decline,  and  which  could  not,  they  thought, 
be  materially  increased  by  the  advent  of  a  few  ships  with 
their  crews,  and  a  handful  of  soldiers.  Besides,  the  Irish 
monarch,  with  his  provincials,  had,  only  two  years  before, 
encountered  and  defeated  an  invasion  of  foreigners,  with 
the  loss  to  them  of  the  royal  heir  of  the  Welsh  prince,  Ap- 
Griffith,  and  had  received  hostages  and  obligations  of  fidelity 
from  Dermod.  And  it  appears  not  unnatural  that  RoderidL 
should,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  satisfied  with  the  addi- 
tional security  given  by  Dermod,  in  handing  over  his  only 
son  to  the  keeping  of  the  former  in  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  his  pacific  intentions. 

If  Roderick  had  any  ideas  such  as  we  are  describing, 
tliey  were  speedily  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  Richard, 
son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Strigul,  commonly 
nicknamed  Strongbow,  or  De  arcu  forti,  who  came  "  with 
many  knights  and  archers''  to  restore  Dermot,  and  re-esta- 
blish him  on  the  throne  of  Leinster.  The  progress  of  the 
invaders  was  rapid  and  successful.  The  Four  Masters 
state,  that  they  took  Lochgarman  (Wexford),  and  entered 
Portlairge  (Waterford)  by  storm.  The  officer  in  command 
of  the  tower,  Gillemaire,  a  DanCj^^  Ua-Faelain  (OThekn), 
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ord  of  the  Decies,  and  his  son,  were  put  to  the  sword,  with 
even  hundred  men.  The  victorious  Normans  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  and  compelled  the  Danish  occupants  of 
hat  city  to  submit ;  and  being  thus  beforehand  with  So- 
lerick,  that  prince,  who  had,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
he  strangers,  levied  a  force  in  conjunction  with  O'Euarc 
md  O'Carroll,  and  marched  into  the  Danish  territory,  was 
obliged,  after  a  siege  of  three  days,  to  retire  from  Dublin, 
rhe  Danish  ruler  of  that  city,  Asgall,  as  he  is  caUed  by  the 
!rish  annalists,  or  Asculphus,  as  Cambrensis  terms  him, 
^as  deposed  by  Dermot,  who  assumed  authority  over  the 
breigners.  He  proceeded  with  his  auxiliaries  shortly  after 
nto  Meath  and  Breifhy,  and  they  plundered  Clonard,  and 
»umed  Eells,  Eilltailten,  Dowth,  Slaine,  Tuilen,  Eillscire, 
yastlekieran,  and  other  places,  and  returned  to  their  camp 
Q  the  neighbourhod  of  Dublin  with  prisoners  and  spoils. 
Roderick,  incensed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  king  of  Leinster, 
lid  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  his  resentment  the  hostages 
rhich  the  latter  had  some  time  before  given  him,  and  the 
mfortunate  prince,  Conor,  only  legitimate  son  of  Dermot 
f  acmorrogh,  with  his  grandson,  the  son  of  Donald  Eaeva- 
la^  and  O'Ceallaighe,  the  son  of  his  foster  brother,  were 
11  deprived  of  li&  at  Athlone.  A  similar  fate  awaited  the 
lostages  of  East  Meath,  who  were  put  to  death  by  O'Kuarc 
n  the  defection  and  flight  to  Dermot  of  Donald  Breaghach, 
he  prince  of  that  district.  In  the  meantime,  Waterford  hav- 
Qg  been  left  slenderly  guarded,  was  attacked  by  Macarthy 
nth  the  troops  of  Desmond,  and  a  victory  gained,  but  pro- 
ductive of  no  great  advantage. 

The  part  acted  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  by  Donald 
>TBrien,  king  of  Thomond,  did  not  reflect  credit  on  the 
^'Briens  and  their  followers.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
ands  of  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  by  giving  him  the  assist- 
nce  which  the  emergency  demanded,  and  following  the 
sBmple  of  the  illustrious  hero  and  patriot  whose  name  they 
ore,  the  Dalgais  and  their  prince  turned  against  Roderick, 
'o  punish  them  for  this  defection,  the  monarch  launched  a 
eet  on  the  Shannon,  and  invaded  Thomond,  directing  the 
Ivance,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  army  from  West  Connaught 
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upon  that  province,  and  of  the  Hy-Many  upon  the  eastern 
province  of  Munster.  The  Hy-Manians  on  this  occasion 
plundered  Onnond,  and  destroyed  the  wooden  bridge  ol 
Killaloe.     With  these  operations  the  year  1170  closed. 

The  demise  of  Dennot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinster 
the  author  of  a  great  portion  of  his  country's  miseries 
occured  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year.  Thu 
prince's  obit  is  mentioned  in  the  following  terms  by  tlu 
Four  Masters  : — "  Dermod  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinster 
by  whom  a  trembling  sod  was  made  of  all  Ireland — aftei 
having  brought  over  the  Saxons — after  having  done  ex 
tensive  injuries  to  the  Irish — after  having  plundered  and 
burnt  many  churches,  such  as  Kells,  Clonard,  and  others 
died  before  the  end  of  a  year,  (after  his  ravages  throng 
Meath),  of  an  insufferable  and  unknown  disease,  for  he 
became  putrid  while  still  living,  through  the  miraculoiu 
power  of  God,  Columbkille  and  Finneen,  and  the  otbei 
saints  of  Ireland,  whose  churches  he  had  violated  and  burned 
some  time  previously,  and  he  died  at  Fema^mor  withont 
making  a  will,  without  repentance,  without  the  body  d 
Christ,  without  being  anointed,  as  his  evil  conduct  merited." 
These  particulars  of  the  last  moments  of  Dermot  are  sup 
ported  by  the  additional  testimony  of  the  annals  of  CloD' 
macnoise,  but  it  is  only  just  to  state  that  in  a  manuscript 
catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  preserved  in  the  libran 
of  the  Univei-sity  of  Dublin,^^^  he  is  said  to  have  "  died  at 
Ferns  after  the  victory  of  unction  and  penance."  His 
appearance  and  character  are  thus  summed  up  by  his 
contemporary  Gerald  Barry,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
personal  observation  and  knowledge,  and  who,  in  the  de- 
scription he  gives  of  Dermot,  appears  entitled  to  credit : — 
"  Dermot  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature  and  of  large  person. 
He  was  warlike  and  spirited  in  his  own  nation.  From 
frequent  and  continuous  use  of  the  military  shout,  his  voice 
was  harsh  and  coarse.  Preferring  to  be  feared  rather  than 
loved,  he  was  the  oppressor  of  the  nobles  and  the  supporter 
of  the  poor.  A  terror  to  his  own  people,  he  was  hated  hj 
strangers  ;  his  hand  was  raised  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  against  him.'' 
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By  the  decease  of  Dermot  without  male  legitimate  issue, 

ongbow,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Eva,  soon  after 

landing  in  Ireland,  became  in  right  of  her,  according  to 

doctrine  of  the  feudal  law,  of  which  tMs  was  the  first 

plication  in  this  kingdom,  sole  heir  to  the  territories  over 

ich  the  deceased  prince  claimed  sovereignty. 

The  description  of  Ireland,  "  a  trembling  sod,"  given  by 

Four  Masters,  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  state  of  the 

igdom  after  the  death  of  Dermot.     From  north  to  south 

r  blazed  out.     The  princes  of  the  north,  unacquainted 

:h  or  regardless  of  the  events  in  the  south  and  east  of 

t  kingdom,  were  employed  in  turning  their  arms  against 

h  oAer,  and  asserting  their  petty  dignities.      In  the 

rt^  the  defection  of  Donald  O'Brien  was  punished  by  the 

UTsions  of  the  Hy-Many  (the  immediate  tributaries  of 

monarch  Boderick)  into  Ormond,  and  seven  predatory 

)editioiis  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  by  that  people 

0  the  territories  of  O'Brien,  in  the  fortnight  which  inter- 
led  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low  Sunday  of  the  year 
ri.  In  the  east  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  new-comers 
•c  exerting  themselves  to  hold  their  ground,  the  Danes 
»rded  them  considerable  occupation  ;  and  on  the  occasion 

1  plundering  excursion  to  Duleek  by  the  knights  of  Milo 
5an,  some  of  these  were  slaughtered  by  the  pious  valour 
the  Danes,  who  thus  revenged  the  insult  offered  by  the 
glish  to  Cianan,  the  patron  saint  of  Duleek.  In  the 
antime,  AsgaD,  or  Asculphus,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
lidraw  the  year  before  from  Dublin,  unable  to  resist  the 
ranee  of  Dermot  and  his  English  auxiliaries,  returned 
5  year  with  reinforcements  procured  from  the  Danes  of 
n  and  the  Hebrides,  and  gave  battle  to  Milo  Cogan,  in 
ich  the  former  was,  after  a  short  resistance,  defeated  and 
n,  together  with  the  leader  of  his  auxiliaries.^®^ 

No  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  English  being  of- 
jd  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  (Leath- 
jha),  Roderick  was  obliged  to  collect  the  troops  of  so 
ch  of  the  northern  division  of  the  island  as  owned  his 
hori^.  Accordingly,  with  Tiernan  O'Ruarc  and  O'Car- 
of  Oirghialla,  he  marched  to  give  battle  to  the  Earl, 
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(Strongbow)  and  Milo  Cogan,  and  to  besiege  Dublin.  The 
hostile  aimies  were  occupied  in  occasional  skirmishes  whidi 
led  to  no  result,  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  when  Eodericli 
determined  to  cut  oflF  the  supplies  of  the  English  by  destroy- 
ing and  burning  the  standing  com  of  the  Leinstermea 
on  which  his  enemies  had  calculated  for  subsistence  during 
the  winter  and  following  spring.  With  this  view  he  entered 
the  cultivated  district  of  Leinster,  at  the  head  of  the  cavah;; 
of  Breifny  and  Oirghialla,  leaving  his  camp  slenderly  guar- 
ded by  the  infantry  and  a  few  of  the  cavalry.  This  waa 
the  moment  of  victory  to  the  English.  Strongbow  and 
Cogan,  apprised  of  the  departure  of  Boderick,  with  a  great 
portion  of  the  army,  assaulted  the  Irish  camp,  slew  its  de- 
fenders who  were  unprepared  for  the  attack,  and  carried  ofl 
a  great  booty  in  "  provisions,  armour  and  horses."  Began, 
a  contemporary  writer,  states  that  the  supplies  thus  obtained 
were  so  abundant  that  they  sufficed  to  victual  the  city  of 
Dublin  for  one  year.  A  second  army  was  conducted  by 
O'Ruarc,  composed  of  the  men  of  Breifny  and  Oirghialla,  to 
Dublin,  to  repair  the  previous  disaster,  when  he  was  de- 
feated with  great  loss  by  Cogan,  and  his  son  Aedh  (Hugh), 
Tanist  of  Breifny,  slain.  Success  attended  on  all  sides  ibe 
effi)rts  of  Henry's  commanders ;  and  that  politic  prince,  now 
assured  from  the  reports  of  his  officers  that  the  acquisitipn 
of  the  country  was  of  easy  attainment,  and  deeming  that 
the  time  had  come  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victories,  d^ 
termined  on  visiting  in  pei'son  a  land,  the  conquest  of 
which  had  long  been  an  object  of  his  ambition.  With  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  he  set  sail,  and  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1172,  landed  safely  at  Crook,  in  the 
present  county  of  Waterford. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A.I>.  1172-1 194... SabmiflrioQ  of  the  Lriah  princes  to  Henry... He  proceeds  to 
CaBh;d...SabiniflBion  of  Donald  O'Brien... Synod  of  Caahel — The  five  bloods 
...Doblin  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol.. .Arrangements  of  Henry.. .His 
departiire...Death  of  Tieman  0*Bnarc... Defeat  of  the  English  atThnrles  by 
Donald  (/Brien... Siege  and  capture  of  Limerick  by  Raymond  le  Gros...Sab< 
mission  of  Boderick  0*Ckmor,  and  treaty  ci  Windsor... Irish  view  of  it... 
Cruelty  of  Donald  0'Brien...DriYen  oat  of  Thomond  by  Roderick  0*Conor 
...Raymond  le  Gros  inKeny — ^Deathof  Strongbow... Burning  of  Limerick 
by  Donald  O'Brien... William  Fitzadelm  de  Burgo  appointed  to  sacoeed 
Strongbow..  JLrrival  of  Cardinal  Vivian...RebeUion  of  tiie  son  of  Roderick 
..His  pwnishm«nt...Setflement  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  the  sonth  and 
west  of  Lraland... Resistance  of  Donald  O'Brien  and  the  Dal-gai8...Repnlse 
of  the  Knglish  from  Thomond... Erection  of  the  castles  of  Lismore,  Ti- 
brogfaney.  Ardfinnan,  Kilfeade,  and  Knockgraffon — ^Death  of  Dooaldmora 
CBrien. 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  Henry  became  known  to  the 
neighbouring  Irish  chieftains,  and  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  it  would  be  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous, 
to  resist,  a  general  submission  on  their  part  became  a 
matter  of  necessity.  And  the  sooner  this  was  testified,  the 
more  gratifying  it  would  be  to  the  pride  of  that  monarch, 
and  the  more  advantageous  to  the  Irish  princes  themselves. 
Accordingly  they  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  Henry,  who 
had  fixed  his  quarters  in  the  castle  of  Waterford,  so  re- 
cently the  scene  of  Strongbow's  nuptials  with  Eva,  and  which, 
with  the  whole  city,  had  been  formally  surrendered  by  that 
nobleman  to  his  liege  lord,  on  his  landing  from  England. 

Foremost  among  the  Irish  princes  in  his  submission,  as 
indeed  he  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  residence  of 
the  monarch,  was  Dermod  Macarthy,  the  prince  of  Des- 
mond. This  toparch  surrendered  to  Henry  the  city  of 
Cork,  did  homage  to  the  king,  and  consented  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute  and  services,  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
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to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his'territory  without  farther  molestation. 
Henry,  having  despatched  a  garrison  to  the  ceded  city,  ad- 
vanced to  Lismore,  so  long  famous  as  the  retreat  of  leanung 
and  sanctity,  and  after  a  survey  of  the  neighbourhood,  gave 
orders  to  erect  a  fortress  for  the  security  of  his  recent  ac- 
quisition, which  might  afford  the  means  of  keeping  in 
awe  the  turbulent  natives,  whose  allegiance  could  not  be 
calculated  on  for  a  longer  period  than  there  existed  the 
power  to  compel  it.  Crossing  the  mountainous  region  which 
separated  the  valley  of  the  Awenmore  (Blackwater)  fit)m 
the  level  plain  of  Tipperary,  he  arrived  at  Cashd,  the 
residence  of  Donald  OXonergain,  the  archbishop  of  Munster, 
and  had  an  interview  with  ti^at  prelate,  in  which  he  assured 
him  of  gracious  intentions  towards  the  church,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  clergy,  and  the  reli^ous  in  general  The 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Munster,  that  city  so  long  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of 
Leathmogha,  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  spread  with  extra- 
ordinary quickness.  Donogh  MacGillaphadrig,  prince  of 
Ossory,  and  OTaolain  of  the  Desies,  severally  waited  on 
the  son  of  the  Empress  to  make  their  submissions,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  his  protection ;  and  Donald  O'Srien,  who 
had  a  short  time  before  asserted  his  independence  of 
Boderick  O'Conor,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  ally  himself 
with  the  English,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  be- 
hind. An  additional  reason  for  his  repairing  to  Heniy, 
and  joining  the  other  Irish  princes  in  their  yoluntaiy  sab- 
mission,  might  be  found  in  the  fact  of  his  having  previouslf 
formed  an  alliance  ^'^  with  Dermot  Macmorrogb,  through 
whose  influence  an  English  force  was  despatched  to  bSA 
Donald,  when  the  forces  of  Soderick  invaded  Thomond  to 
punish  the  defection  of  the  Dalgais.  The  king  of  Th<HiM»id, 
accordingly,  we  are  informed,  advanced  wit^  a  numeroitt 
retinue  to  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  and  before  Henry's  return 
to  Waterford,  surrendered  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  cUd 
homage,  undertaking  to  pay  tribute  to  Henry  as  to  his 
soveragn  lord.  That  in  so  doing  he  was  only  going  with 
the  tide,  and  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  of  resuming 
his  independence,  is  clear  enough  from  his  subsequent 
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history.  At  all  events  the  authority  whh  which  he  was 
iarested  as  leader  of  the  Dalgais,  did  not  confer  col  him  the 
powers  necessary  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  his  people  to 
a  stranger  unconnected  with  the  country  by  blood  or  lan- 
guage. And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Dalgais,^ 
whose  princes,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  were 
elected  with  limited  powers,  and  whose  territory  was  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  new  partition  on  the  death  of  each 
chief^  should  not  have  deemed  themselyes  bound  to  a  per- 
petual dependence  on  the  crown  or  realm  of  England,  merely 
because  tiiieir  king  went  through  the  form  of  an  investiture 
which  had  been  introduced  into  England  itself  little  more 
than  a  century,  the  import  of  which  was  unintelligible  to 
them.  Henry  having  received  the  homage  of  severd  of  the 
Irish  princes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
anxious  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  calculated  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  his  relations  with 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Becket,  were  on  i^ 
precarious  footing,  assembled  a  synod  of  the  clergy  at 
CasheL  Christian  O'Conarchy,  bishop  of  Lismore^  who 
held  the  commission  of  legate  from  the  pope,  presided. 
Various  rules  were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  a&irs  con- 
cerning the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  enforcement 
of  m(»uli1y  among  both  clergy  and  laity.  And  the  payment 
of  tithes,  so  strenuously  enforced  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal 
Paparo,  at  the  synod  of  Eells,  twenty  years  before,  was 
again  solemnly  enjoined.  The  distribution  of  personal 
property,  which  still  in  cases  of  intestacy  subsists  as  a  part 
of  tJie  common  law,  was  here  shadowed  forth,  and  the  con- 
cluding regulation  of  this  assembly  was  one  which  enjoined 
a  conformity  of  the  church  of  Ireland  with  that  of  England, 
in  usages,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  the  particular  diocese  se- 
lected for  a  model,  being  that  of  Salisbury.^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Cashel  are  on  record, 
and  therefore  entided  to  credit  Other  acts  of  the  monarch 
do  not  appear  to  possess  equal  authenticity,  such  as  the 
promulgation  and  acceptance  of  the  laws  of  England, 
which,  according  to  Matiiew  Paris,  were  offered  at  a  coun- 
cil or  synod  held  at  Lismore,  and  gratefully,  and  under  the 
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sanction  of  an  oath,  accepted  by  all  the  Irish.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  and  so  unfounded  is  the  idea  of  a  ge> 
neral  promulgation  of  the  common  law  among  the  Irish 
people,  that  the  veiy  contrary  is  evident  from  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  Cashel  respecting  the  immunity  of  the 
church  and  clergy,  which  provide  that  they  should  be  fi«e 
from  the  cesses,  coigny  and  livciy,  demandable  by  the 
Irish  princes,  as  well  as  from  the  contributions  for  homi- 
cides, or  the  erics  which  were  leviable  on  the  lands  of  the 
relatives  of  the  slayer.  The  laws  theretofore  in  force 
among  the  Irish  people  were  no  farther  interfered  with 
than  as  concerned  the  clergy.  The  benefits  of  English 
law,  even  at  a  later  period  than  the  sojourn  of  Henry  in 
Ireland,  were  conferred  as  a  favour,  and  enjoyed  only  by  a 
select  few,  who  were  described  as  of  the  five  bloods ; 
^^quinque  sanguines  qui  gaudent  lege  Anglicana  quoad 
brevia  portanda."  These  were,  O'Neil  of  Ulster,  O'Conor 
of  Connaught,  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  O'Melaghlin  of  Meath, 
and  Macmorrogh  of  Leinster.  We  need  go  no  fiEuiher 
with  the  argument  than  to  quote  the  words  of  the  most 
conclusive  authority  on  the  subject.  Sir  John  Davies,  the 
Attomey-General  of  king  James  the  First,  who,  speaiking 
of  the  Irish  princes,  observes  : — 

i'  They  governed  their  people  by  the  Brehon  law  ;  they 
made  their  own  magistrates  and  officers  ;  they  pardoned 
and  punished  all  malefactors  within  their  several  countries ; 
they  made  war  and  peace  one  with  another  without  con- 
trolment ;  and  this  they  did  not  only  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  but  afterwards  in  all  times,  even  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Fortunate  alike  would  it 
have  been  for  the  people  of  Ireland  and  England  had  the 
English  monarch  been  able  to  confer,  on  his  arrivaLintfais 
country,  the  blessing  of  those  laws,  for  which  the  Irish 
afterwards  so  often  and  so  vainly  craved.  These  would  not 
have  been  plundered  and  preyed  on  by  their  own  rapacions 
chiefs,  the  sport  of  a  barbarous  system  of  policy  and  lairs, 
under  which  life  was  not  protected,  nor  property  capable 
of  being  acquired  ;  nor  would  the  world  have  beheld^  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  humiliating  spectacle 
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which  the  nominal  union  of  Ireland  with  England  presents 
— a  union  accomplished  by  corruption — ^not  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people,  the  country,  the  sport  of  English  &ctions, 
the  field  on  which  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  parties, 
handed  over  from  one  oligarchical  combination  to  another, 
instead  of  being  united  by  bonds  6f  mutual  interest,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  common  blessings  appreciable  by  all,  and 
calculated  to  reach  the  hearts,  and  nerve  the  hands  and 
arms,  of  those  who  would  then  feel  an  interest  in  their 
maintenance. 

Henry,  after  his  conference  with  the  clergy  at  Cashel, 
directed  his  course  in  the  next  place  to  Dublin.  The 
Danes,  having  submitted  to  the  English  monarch,  were  in- 
Tested  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of 
England ;  and  as  that  city  was  so  favourably  situated  with 
respect  to  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
besides  its  other  advantages,  Henry  was  anxious  to  plant 
it  with  a  colony  of  his  English  subjects,  removing  the  Ost- 
men  to  some  situation  more  in  accordance  with  his  views. 
He  accordingly,  by  a  charter  which  is  on  record,^-^  confer- 
red Dublin  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  to  be  held  of  him 
and  his  heirs  in  as  fiill  and  ample  a  manner,  and  with  the 
same  free  customs  and  liberties  as  they  enjoyed  in  the 
latter  city ;  while,  by  another  charter,  he  confirmed  to  the 
Ostmen,  whom  he  removed  to  Waterford,  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  Englishmen,  and  all  the  privileges  of  free 
subjects.  Having  made  such  other  arrangements  as  ne- 
cessity required  to  secure  his  conquests,  he  turned  his 
attention  next  to  selecting  those  officers  who  were  to  be 
placed  over  the  towns  and  cities  already  ceded  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers,  or  surrendered  by  the  native  princes.  To  the 
government  and  safe  keeping  of  Waterford,  he  appointed 
three  of  his  barons,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Kobert  Fitz- 
Bemard,  and  Hugh  de  GundviUe,  with  a  train  of  twenty 
knights.  Wexford  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Wil- 
liam  Fitz-Adelm  (ancestor  of  the  Burkes),  FhHip  of  Hast- 
ings, and  Philip  de  Braosa,  or  Philip  of  Worcester  (Unserra), 
as  the  Four  Masters  term  him,  with  a  similar  retinue  as  in 
Waterford.     Meath  was  granted  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  to  be 
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N:v:c  :>.*->>  Arr;.r.r:>.l.  Hi-rr  Nivie  farewell  to  Ireland,  and 
cr.:\iriCiV.  .*.:  Wjv:-;"  .i  :br  fr:a5:  of  Easter  1173  for  Eng- 

ftt  •  •  %  «         ^^         %        ^        V  ■  %  • 

k,*..,..  Arr.»  ...^  :-  .-^   ...*.•?  i-,cr  m  i emorc^Ee^niie.  on  nis 

TT-u-  :o  r.Vi\:  :hc  Cir.llr.:i5  i-:pcred  by  the  Pope,  to  make 

ir.^-lry  :v.:o  :Iv:  cirr-izifT^z-v^  artending  the  murder  of 

IxvXv':.  .^r.,:  ^h:?^-  jr.rji— :r.>  :o  apjeir  before  them  theldx^ 

The  hv^jiTi^.Tv  , :'  :h-:  r.,i::TC  Irish  to  the  English  adren- 
tiin^Ts.  Trh:oh  h.^s^  Kvr.  sv.rrrcssed  but  was  stiD  smoulder- 
iniT  whilo  llov.rv  rcr.i:i:r.:\i  amons  them,  burst  forth  soon 
:mcr  l::s  iU^'jV»r:urc.  IV  Lacy,  who  proceeded  to  parcel  out 
his  cnint  of  Mc;i:h  :i:v.or.i:  his  retiiinei^  and  make  suchdis- 
jvsitivMis  :\s  wcTV  r.ovVi^scirv  to  secure  his  acqni»tion,  en- 
oo\ii\ton\l  tho  opivsiiion  of  Tiornan  0^^uare,  the  prince  of 
Bn^ifuov,  on  whom  Kixiorick  hai  some  time  before  the  ar- 
rival  of  tho  F.ndish.  oonfemxi  the  eastern  port  of  that  pro- 
viniv.  This  priiuw  whoso  violent  temper  was  ill-calculated 
to  endure  tho  sixvtaolo  of  an  Endish  settlement  established 
in  nis  tomtoTj-  without  his  permission,  and  in  disregard  of 
his  rights,  repiirod  to  Dublin  to  demand  redress  from  De 
Lacy  for  the  violation  of  his  territory.     The  interview  was^ 
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iis  migbt  be  ^Lpected,  unsatisfactory,  and  a  Airther  confe- 
rence was  appointed  to  be  bdd  at  Alliboy/^^  wb^re  tbe  pre- 
tensions of  both  parties,  tbe  Irish  and  English,  migbt  be 
discussed  and  settled.  On  the  appdnted  day  O'JEtuarc  and 
De  Lacy  came  to  the  place  agr^  on,  attended  by  the 
armed  followers  of  each.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  accompanied 
de  Lacy  on  the  occasion.  Leland,^^  in  bis  account  of  the 
interview,  citing  the  English  historians,  says  that  the 
night  before  the  ecmference,  Griffith,  nephew  of  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  number  of  wild  boars 
attack  bis  unde  and  De  Lacy,  and  that  one  greater  than 
the  rest  would  have  destroyed  them,  had  he  not  stept  for- 
ward and  MUed  the  monster,  and  on  this  account  dissuaded 
them  £rQm  attending  the  conference,  and  exposing  them- 
sdves  to  danger.  It  is  added  that  De  Lacy  treated  the 
dream  as  idle,  and,  disregarding  the  young  man's  fears  as 
superstitious,  persisted  in  going  to  the  meeting.  That 
Griffith,  neyertheless,  was  so  possessed  with  its  reaJity,  that 
he  chose  seven  of  the  bravest  of  the  attendants  to  be  in 
readiness  when  called  on  to  act  That  O'Ruarc,  after  a 
time,  pretending  a  necessity  to  retire  from  the  presence  of 
Fitzgerald  and  the  other,  privately  made  a  signal  to  bis 
fidlowers,  who  rushed  up  the  biU,  and  attacked  tiie  English 
at  the  instance  of  their  chie^  who,  while  assailing  De  Lacy 
with  his  battie-axe,  was  himself  slain  by  Griffith.  Leland 
observes,  with  the  sagacity  of  an  historian,  that  the  circum- 
stance cf  the  dream,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  the 
transaction  is  related,  are  calculated  to  create  suspicions 
that  tbe  English  party  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the 
narrative  was  fruned  to  throw  tbe  blame  on  the  Irish. 
Had  the  learned  and  impartial  writer  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  bis  successors  of  the  present  day,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  ancient  annalists,  be  would  have 
found  ample  corroboration  in  the  fact  of  a  relative  of 
OXnarc's  being  one  of  Ids  murderers,  instigated  thereto  by 
the  JBnglish.  Tbe  entry  of  the  Four  Masters,  describing 
the  death  of  O'Suarc,  is  as  follows  : — ^ 

"  Tieman  O'Buarc,  lord  of  Breifny  and  Conmhaicne 
(Ledtrim  and  Longford),  a  man  of  great  power  for  a  long 
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time,  was  treacherously  slain  at  Tlachtga  bj  Hugo  De  Lacj 
and  Donald,  the  son  of  Annadh  CSuarCy  cnt  of  his  own 
tribe.^  That  the  English  adopted  thus  earlj  the  maxim  of 
government  which  had  become  the  rule  of  their  policy  down 
to  our  own  times,  is  obvious  from  another  entiy  in  tlie 
annals  of  the  same  year  (1172),  in  which  we  find  the  same 
son  of  Annadh  O'fiuarc  joined  with  the  English  in  ^^  treach- 
erously'* plundering  the  inhabitants  of  Annaly,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  slaughtered  prince  Tieman, 

The  murder  of  O'Ruarc,  and  of  Donald  O'Faxrell,  one 
of  his  tributary  chieftains  of  Annaly,  about  the  same  timei 
shewed  the  Ii*ish  natives  what  they  had  to  expect  from  the 
new  settlers.  The  necessities  of  Henry  having  obliged  hun 
to  withdraw  the  garrison  of  Cork,  that  city  was  taken  pos- 
session  of  by  Macarthy,  whUe  Donald  O'Brien  followed  hb 
example  in  dispossessing  the  English  of  Limerick.  The 
whole  of  Munstcr  was  in  full  revolt  against  English  autho- 
rity, and  threatened  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  when  Strongbow, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  interests  confided  to  his  chaige, 
and  di-eading  that  the  flame  might  extend  to  his  own  ter- 
ritories in  Lcinster,  determined  to  bring  the  whole  of  his 
force  to  bear  on  the  insurgents,  and  by  the  severity  of  bis 
chastisement,  to  strike  terror  into  those  who  might  be  pre- 
paring to  follow  their  example. 

With  this  view  he  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  and  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies  marched 
towards  Munstcr.  The  operations  of  the  English  com- 
mander were  perfectly  known  to  the  Irish  chieftains. 
Roderick  O'Conor  advanced  into  Ormond  to  oppose  the 
march  of  the  English  into  Munster,  and  Donald  O^Brien, 
at  the  head  of  the  Dal-gais,  approached  to  Thurles,  throng 
which  the  route  of  Strongbow  lay.  The  English  army 
were  immediately  set  on  by  the  Dal-gais,  and  after  a  severe 
resistance,  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  accounts  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  this  action  are  conflicting ; 
but  they  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  Irish  having  gained  a  vic- 
tory. Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  is  followed  by  the  later 
English  historians,  states,  that  Strongbow  sent  to  Dnblin 
for  a  reinforcement  from  the  Danish  garrison  ;  that  these 
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soldiers,  on  having  reached  Ossory,  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  were  suddenly,  at  day-break,  attacked  hy  O'Brien  and 
the  Dal-gais  while  sleeping  in  their  tents,  and  four  hun- 
dred of  ^em  slain.  The  account  of  the  battle  in  the  annals 
of  Ulster  under  the  year  1174,  is  extremely  brief,  merely 
stating,  without  saying  to  what  side  the  victory  fell,  that  a 
battle  was  fought  by  Donald  O'Brien  and  Conor  Moinmoy, 
against  the  people  of  the  son  of  the  Empress.  The  anncds 
of  Inisfallen  of  older  date,  as  well  as  those  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Dublin  edition,  agree  in  stating  that  a  victory 
was  gained  by  the  Irish,  and  concur  in  the  amount  of  the 
loss  to  the  English.  The  translation  of  the  entry  in  the- 
latter  work  is  as  follows  : — 

"a.d.  1174.  A  great  army  was  led  by  the  Earl  of 
Strigal  to  plimder  Munster ;  and  he  sent  messengers  to 
Dublin  desiring  all  the  Galls  left  there  to  join  him  ;  and  a 
battalion  of  knights,  officers,  and  soldiers,  well  armed,  came 
to  him,  and  they  all  marched  to  Durlas  OTogarty  (Thurles). 
But  Donald  More  O'Brien  there  defeated  the  earl  and  the 
knights,  and  slew  four  of  the  knights  and  seven  hundred  of 
their  men.  When  that  news  came  to  the  hearing  of  the 
people  of  Waterford,  they  killed  the  two  hundred  that  were 
guarding  the  town.  Then  the  earl  went  on  an  island  that 
was  near  the  town,  and  remained  there  for  a  month,  and 
then  went  back  again  to  Dublin." 

The  account  given  by  the  Four  Masters  of  this  affair 
will  conclude  our  extracts.  Under  the  year  1174  they 
state  as  follows  : — 

"  The  earl  led  an  army  to  plunder  Munster  ;  Roderick 
marched  with  another  army  to  defend  it.  When  the 
English  heard  of  Roderick's  arrival  in  Munster  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  battle,  they  solicited  to  their  aid  the 
Galls  (Danes)  of  Dublin ;  and  these  made  no  stay  until 
they  reached  Thurles.  Thither  came  Donald  O'Brien  and 
the  Dal-gais,  the  battalion  of  West  Connaught,  the  great 
battalion  of  the  SU-Murrey,  besides  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  left  behind  by  the  king  Roderick.  A  determined 
engagement  was  fought  between  the  English  and  Irish  at 
this  place,  in  which  the  English  were  eventually  beaten  by 
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(lint  of  fighting  ;  seventeen  hundred  of  the  English  were 
slain  in  ti^is  battle,  and  only  a  few  of  them  aorviTed  the 
engagement  along  with  the  earl.  He  returned  in  sonow 
to  his  house  in  Wateiford,  and  O'Brien  proceeded  home  in 
triumph.** 

Notwithstanding  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Four 
Masters,  and  the  adoption  of  their  statement  of  the  Engluh 
loss  by  the  Abbe  Macgeoghegan  in  his  account  of  the  hattk 
of  Thurles,  it  is  probable  ^that  seven  hundred,  according 
to  the  annals  of  Inisfallen,  was  the  true  number.  The  ad- 
dition of  four  Irish  letters,  ^^  decc  "  (ten),  to  the  manuscript^ 
'would  have  magnified  the  loss  to  seventeen  hundred,  and 
proportionally  enhanced  the  victory  of  their  adversaries^ 
and  may  have  been  owing  more  to  a  mistaken  notion  of 
patriotism,  than  to  a  mere  error  of  transcription. 

It  was,  however,  a  decided  victory.  Being  the  first  re- 
gular encounter  in  which  the  Irish  measured  tiieir  atrengtik 
with  the  invaders,  it  mightily  increased  the  reputation  of 
O'Brien,  and  served  as  a  signal  to  the  oppressed  natives  to 
rise  up  in  arms  against  their  masters.  Several  of  the  chieC' 
tains,  who  had  made  their  submission  to  Henry,  now  dis- 
claimed their  engagements,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
defection  reach,  that  Donald  Eaevanagh,  natural  son  of 
Dermot  Macmorrogh,  who  had  constantly  sided  with  the 
English,  now  declared  against  them,  and  asserted  his  .title 
to  the  dominions  of  his  deceased  father.  Koderick  O'Conor 
also  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  rouse  the  northern  princes 
to  the  support  of  their  country's  cause,  and  a  general  com- 
bination of  the  Irish  being  apprehended,  Strongbow  was 
driven  to  humble  himself  by  appealing  for  support  in  his 
emergency  to  Eaymond  le  Gros;  whose  suit  for  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Basilia,  the  Earl  had  somewhat  contemptuously, 
a  little  time  before,  rejected. 

Eaymond  thus  appealed  to,  his  pride  flattered  at  the 
prospect  of  being  viewed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  countiy- 
men,  and  the  feeling  of  love  (for  wc  are  told  that  the  heart 
of  this  rude  soldier  had  been  touched)  being  excited,  made 
no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  Earl's  request.  He  re- 
turned from  Wales,  whither  he  hud  ivtired  on  the  rejection 
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of  his  suit  for  the  sister  of  Strongbow,  and  after  solemnising 
his  ninan  with  that  lady,  marched  to  Dublin  to  repel  an  in- 
Tmrsion  of  the  Connanght  troops,  which  had  passed  the 
Shannon,  and  were  devastating  Meath.  The  advance  of 
Raymond  and  the  Earl  checked  the  further  progress  of  the 
Irish ;  and  Strongbow,  having  returned  to  Dublin,  Ray-, 
mond  proceeded  to  Limerick,  now  in  possession  of  its  former 
Idng,  Donald  O'Brien,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Here  he  found 
the  bridge  broken,  the  garrison  deeming  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream  a  sufficient  security  against  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  A  few  attempts  to  ford  the  river  being  unattended 
with  the  success  he  expected,  Raymond  dashed  across,  and 
being  followed  by  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  thus  stimu- 
lated by  the  intrepidity  of  their  leader,  shortly  made  him- 
self  master  of  the  place,  his  enemies  in  consternation  having 
fled  without  striking  a  blow. 

This  prompt  advantage  was  increased  by  the  death  of 
Donald  Kaevanagh,  the  pretender  to  the  territory  of  Lein- 
ster,  who  had  been  attacked  by  two  chieftains  of  that  pn>- 
vince  (induced  by  Strongbow  to  range  themselves  with 
their  partisans  on  the  side  of  the  English),  and,  according 
to  the  Pour  Masters,  treacherously  slain.  OToirtchem 
(OToran)  and  CNolan  were  the  names  of  the  chieftains 
who  conferred  the  &vour  of  murdering  Kaevanagh  on  his 
lirotSier-in-law. 

Roderick  CConor,  convinced  at  length  by  the  successes 
of  the  English,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  repaired 
their  losses,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  toofier  effectuid 
resistance  to  their  further  progress,  determined  to  treat  for 
the  independence  and  security  of  his  own  hereditaiy  domi- 
nions  at  least.  Having  kept  aloof  from  any  intercourse 
with  the  Englii^h  adventurers,  he  disdained  to  apply  to 
Henry*s  deputies  in  Ireland  ;  and  with  the  dignity  and 
pride  of  an  independent  prince,  although  of  far  inferior 
power,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  Henry,  who  was  at 
the  time  resident  at  the  royal  palace  of  Windsor.  The  de- 
puties who  were  accredited  to  the  English  monarch  on  this 
occasion  werfe,  Catholicus  or  Cayley  O'Duflfy^,  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  the  abbot  of  CloBtfert,  and  Master  Laurence,  chan- 
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cellor  to  Roderick.  The  treaty  entered  into  bj  these  aiu- 
bassadors  on  the  part  of  Roderick  vdth  the  English  monarch 
is  to  be  found  in  Rymer  (vol.  I).  By  it  Roderick  coven- 
anted to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute  to  Henry  as  hia  liege 
lord,  on  condition  of  holding  the  kingdom  of  Connanght 
and  its  dependencies  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  u 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  Roderick's  vassals  should  hold  under  him  in  peace,  so 
long  as  they  paid  their  tribute,  and  remained  obedient  to 
the  king  of  England.  This  obedience  was  to  be  enforced 
by  Roderick,  who  was  empowered  to  call  to  his  aid,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  whole  force  of  the  English  goyemors  for  the 
time  being.  From  Roderick's  authority,  however,  were  to 
be  exempted  those  parts  of  the  island  which  were  under 
the  king's  immediate  dominion,  viz.,  Dublin,  with  its  ter- 
ritory, including  Meath,  Wexford,  and  the  rest  of  Leinster, 
and  Waterford,  with  the  adjacent  lands,  as  far  as  Dungar- 
van,  which  for  a  long  time  had  formed  the  boundaiy  of  the 
Danish  territories  in  that  neighbourhood. 

What  appears  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  articles  of 
this  treaty  is,  the  looking  upon  Roderick  as  competent  to 
enforce  authority  on  the  whole  of  the  island,  and  throu^ 
him  setting  up  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  En^sh 
power  as  binding  on  the  various  provincial  princes.  Tins 
was,  however,  notliing  more  than  laying  a  foundation  fiff 
asserting  by  treaty  the  right  to  a  dominion  over  the  whde 
island  which  it  was  not  yet,  at  least,  possible  to  attain  hj 
force  of  arms.  The  English  monarch  could  be  no  stranger 
to  the  system  of  government  used  in  Ireland,  and  the  very 
slight  power  i)ossessed  over  the  provincial  kings  by  the 
supreme  monarch.  Besides,  the  very  submissions  of  the 
inferior  princes,  such  as  Macarthy  and  O'Brien,  and  the 
chieftains  of  Ossory  and  Decies,  to  Henry  himself  when  in 
Ireland,  derived  whatever  value  they  might  have  possessed, 
from  the  notion  that  they  were  independent  of  Boderick's 
authority.  The  view  taken  in  Ireland  of  this  celebrated 
treaty  was,  that  supreme  authority  was  conferred  by  Heniy 
on  Roderick,  while  to  the  provincial  princes  was  secured 
an  independent   rule  over   their  native  districts.      This 
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appears   from  the  following  extract  from  the   Leinster 
annals: — 

"Anno  1175.  Catholicus  O'Duffy  came  out  of  England 
from  the  Empress's  son,  with  the  peace  of  Ireland  and  the 
royal  sovereignly  of  all  Ireland  to  Rory  O'Conor ;  and  his 
own  Goigeadh  (province)  to  each  provincial  king  in  Ireland, 
and  their  rents  to  Kory." 

Whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  Henry  to  have  done 
more  than  to  obtain  a  vague  sovereignty  by  the  treaty  of 
Windsor,  may  be  open  to  question.  That  the  treaty  was 
deficient  in  reciprocal  advantages  is  obvious.  For  the 
obedience  claimed  to  the  crown  of  England,  no  correspond- 
ing benefits  were  offered.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  ex« 
tension  of  English  law  to  those  who  were  nevertheless 
accounted  as  subjects  of  the  crown,  who  were  left  to  be 
ruled,  as  of  old,  by  the  hereditary  brehons  of  the  countiy. 
Although  llie  mutual  obligations  contained  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  feudal  law  were  perfectly  known  at  the  time,  and  of 
general  apfdieation  to  one  portion  of  his  subjects,  we  are 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  of  necessity,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  Heniy's  design  to  impart  their  benefits  to  the  people  of 
his  newly  acquired  territories  in  Ireland. 

The  fiane  of  the  victory  of  Thurles,  by  which  Donald 
O'Brien  had  acquired  such  great  reputation,  was  obscured 
by  the  dissensions  and  the  crimes  of  the  princes  of  the  Dal- 
gais.  After  Donald's  return  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thurles,  we  are  informed  by  the  Four  Masters  that  he  de- 
prived of  sight  Dermot,  the  son  of  Teige  O'Brien,  and  Ma- 
hon  or  Mathew,  the  son  of  Torlogh  O'Brien,  in  their  own 
residence  at  Castlecoimell.  The  former  of  these  unfortunate 
princes  died  shortly  after.  Another  prince,  not,  however, 
of  his  own  family,  was,  as  the  same  authorities  relate, 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  Donald.  This  was  Gilla- 
phadrig,  son  of  Donald,  lord  of  Ossory-  Another  neighbour 
of  the  ]^g  of  Thomond,  the  son  of  O'Conor,  lord  of  Corcom- 
roe,  was  slain  on  the  same  day  in  which  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  O'Brien  were  deprived  of  sight.  These  outrages 
at  length  reached  the  ear  of  Roderick  O'Conor,  who,  armed 
with  the  powers  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  entered  Thomond 
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with  an  army,  and  drove  out  Donald,  laying  waste  the  whok 
territory  after  the  custom  of  warfare  usual  on  such  expedi- 
tions. O'Brien,  driven  out  of  Thomond,  learning  that  the 
garrison  of  Limerick  was  badly  provided  with  supplia  of 
food,  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  was  on  the  point  of  again 
regaining  the  seat  of  his  dominion,  when  Baymond  le  GfOfly 
who  lay  under  the  king's  displeasure,  was,  neverthdes^^  a 
second  time  solicited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  who  were  reluctant  to  march  under  any  other  leader, 
and  directed  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Limerick.  Saymond, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  consisting  of  fourscore  knights,  two 
hundred  horse,  and  three  hundred  archers,  with  the  Iriah 
auxiliary  troops  of  Ossory  and  Hy-Kinsella  (Wexford),  set 
forward  on  their  march.  O'Brien,  dreading  to  be  {daoed 
between  two  fires,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  led 
Ills  forces  towards  Cashel,  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  £ng^ 
and  their  allies.  Posting  himself  in  strong  ground  throng 
which  the  enemy  must  needs  pass,  Donald  quietly  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  English  troops,  having  taken  care  to  » 
cure  his  position  by  strong  entrenchments.  The  Oaeoritn 
contingent,  inspired  with  a  violent  hatred  against  the  DaL 
gais  and  their  leader,  on  account  of  the  recent  murder  of 
their  prince,  apprehensive  that  Baymond  was  about  to  de> 
cline  the  encounter  with  the  Thomonians,  whose  positioi 
and  appearance  were  not  the  most  inviting,  threatened  to 
join  the  enemy  if  he  did  not  immediately  begin  the  attack. 
The  threat  was  not  needed ;  Baymond  gave  the  onset  as 
usual,  and  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  ddenoe  by  the  Dal- 
gais,  who  were  reminded  of  their  recent  vietory  about  two 
years  before,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  |dace  is 
which  they  were  now  opposed,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  were  pursued  with  slaughter.  On  aniving  it 
Limerick,  Baymond  had  the  gratification  of  receiYing  the 
submission  of  the  prince  of  Thomond,  now  convinced  of  hk 
inability  to  maintain  his  ground  against  the  victorioos 
English.  While  there  he  received  an  invitation  to  compeae 
a  quarrel  which  had  broken  out  among  the  princes  of  Des- 
mond. Dermod  Macarthy,  who  had  made  his  submissioii 
to  Henry  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  taken  prisoner  if 
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his  own  son,  Cormao  Liathanach,  and  he  now  claimed  the 
assistance  of  Baymond  to  he  reinstated  in  his  d(Hninions, 
and  promised  rewards  to  this  general  and  his  followers,  if 
by  their  aid  he  might  he  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Raymond, 
urged  by  his  knights  to  avail  himself  of  so  tempting  an 
ofifer,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  required  assistance. 
Marching  into  Desmond  with  a  strong  force,  he  restored 
the  father  to  his  throne,  and  received  for  his  services  a 
valuable  grant  of  lands  in  that  part  of  Dermod's  territory, 
now  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  which  his  descendants  continue 
to  our  day.  The  unnatural  son,  deprived  of  his  usurped 
authority,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  shortly  afterwards 
murdered. 

While  Baymond  was  thus  employed  in  the  south,  in- 
telligence  reached  him  of  the  decease  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Strongbow,  who  £ed  in  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  May  of 
this  year  (1177\  after  a  lingering  illness.  This  untowar4 
event  rendered  it  necessary  for  Raymond  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  as  the  garrison  of 
Limerick  could  not  be  left  behind,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  addressing  the  prince  of  Thomond,  and  confiding  to 
him  the  care  of  so  important  a  place.  In  resigning  into 
his  hands  the  custody  of  Limerick,  Raymond  informed 
(VBrien  that  he  had  by  his  late  submission  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  one  of  the  king's  barons,  and, 
as  a  fortbsr  mark  of  distinction,  was  favoured  by  the  con- 
fidence  of  his  master  in  having  such  a  trust  reposed  in  him. 
The  descendant  of  the  conqueror  of  Clontarf,  removed  from 
that  illustrious  hero  by  only  six  degrees  in  llie  line  of  de- 
scent, concealed  his  contempt  for  the  alleged  dignity  of  an 
English  baron  by  an  affected  humility,  and  bowed  his  assent. 
Baymond,  whose  departure  was  obliged  to  be  hastened,  had, 
however,  no  sooner  passed  over  the  bridge  of  the  Shannon, 
than  it  was  cut  down  by  O'Brien,  and  the  city,  which  had 
been  amply  stored  with  supplies  of  all  kinds  by  Raymond, 
set  on  fire  in  four  different  quarters,  the  prince  of  Thomond 
declaring  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a  nest  for  foreigners. 
Baymond  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  flames,  but 
U$  necessities  obliged  him  to  go  forward.     He  hastened  to 
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Dublin,  and  after  performing  the  obsequies  of  his  relative, 
was  chosen  by  the  council — ^to  whom  Henry  had  before  lus 
departure  confided  the  power  whenever  its  exercise  should 
become  necessary — successor  to  Strongbow  in  the  chief 
government  of  the  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  his 
master  by  this  distinguished  soldier,  such  were  the  jealousies 
entertained  towards  him  by  Henry,  and  so  successful  were 
the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  determined  od 
superseding  him  in  the  government,  by  sending  over  as 
his  deputy  William,  the  son  of  Andelm,  or  Adelm  de 
Burgo,  the  founder  of  that  family  which  has  since  made  so 
great  a  figure  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom.  Considerations 
of  blood  had  a  great  share,  we  are  ii^ormed,  in  determining 
this  selection,  William  being  the  great-grandson  of  Har- 
lowen  dc  Burgo,  the  husband  of  Arlotta,  mother  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  from  whom  the  monarch  was  descended  in 
equal  degree.  John  de  Courcy,  Bobert  Fitzstephen,  and 
Milo  dc  Cogan,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  deputy,  and  ac- 
companied by  these  he  landed  at  Wexford,  where  Baymond 
was  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  and  to  hand  over  the  swoid 
of  state.  About  the  same  time  Cardinal  Vivian,  the  Papal 
legate,  arrived  in  Ireland,  having  on  his  way  hither  paid 
a  visit  to  Gottfred,  king  of  Man,  where,  according  to  the 
chronicle  of  that  island,  he  passed  the  Christmas  before  his 
arrival  in  Ireland.  Landing  in  Down,  he  was,  we  are 
told,  when  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  made  prisoner  by  the 
troops  of  De  Courcy,  who  were,  according  to  the  penms- 
sion  of  Henry,  pushing  their  conquests  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  Cardinal's  rank  and  character  being  made 
known,  he  was  instantly  released,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  and  held  a  synod,  at  which  the  brief  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander was  read,  confirming  the  king's  title  to  the  dominion 
of  Ireland,  and  denouncing  the  sentence  of  excommonica- 
tion  on  those  who  should  oppose  it.  The  clergy,  moreover, 
were  ordered  to  furnish  the  English  troops  with  the  pro- 
visions and  supplies  stored  up  in  the  monasteries,  on  being 
paid  for  their  value,  a  mandate  which  had  the  effect  cf 
making  the  natives  set  fire  to  the  churches,  that  the  enemy 
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might  be  deprived  of  shelter  as  well  as  food.  This  species 
of  defence  was  especially  resorted  to  in  Connaught,  where 
an  English  army  had  been  invited  by  the  son  of  Roderick 
O'Conor,  from  resentment  to  his  father.  This  prince,  named 
Morrogh,  had  induced  Milo  de  Cogan  and  his  knights  to 
march  to  Roscommon,  in  order  to  depose  his  father.  To 
deprive  the  foreigners  of  their  expected  supplies,  the  Con- 
naught  troops  set  fire  to  Tuam,  and  to  the  surrounding 
churches,  and  Donald  O'Brien,  with  the  troops  of  Thomond, 
having  been  called  to  the  aid  of  Roderick,  the  English  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss,  leaving  the  un- 
happy author  of  the  movement,  Morrogh,  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  his  incensed  father,  who  immediately  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  a  punishment  which,  without  depriving 
lum  of  life,  by  unfitting  him  for  the  throne,  effectually  ex- 
tinguished the  aspirations  of  his  ambition. 

But  it  was  not  in  Connaught  alone  that  the  spirit  of 
civil  discord  raged.  The  southern  province  was  devas- 
tated by  the  cruel  wars  of  the  Eoganachts  and  Dal-gais, 
whose  feuds  seemed  destined  never  to  end.  These  desola- 
ting wars  are  stated  in  the  annals  of  Inisfallen,  at  the  year 
1178,  to  have  extended  throughout  the  whole  province 
from  Limerick  to  Cork  in  one  direction,  and  from  Roscrea 
to  Brandon-hill,  in  Kerry,  in  another.  The  part  borne  in 
these  conflicts  by  the  O'Briens  and  the  Dalgais  is  narrated 
by  one  of  their  own  descendants^^  as  follows  : — "a.d.  1178. 
Donald  OTBrien,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  Dalcassian  tribes, 
greatly  distressed  and  reduced  all  the  Eugenians,  laid  waste 
their  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  obliged  the  dispersed 
Eugenians  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  woods  and  fastnesses 
of  Ive-Eachach,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Lee.  In  this  ex- 
pedition they  routed  the  O'Donovans  of  Ive-Figeinte,  or 
Cairbre  Aedhbha,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  the 
O'Collins  of  Ive-Conail  Gabhra,  or  Lower  Connello,  in  said 
county,  beyond  the  mountain  of  Mangerton,  to  the  western 
parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  :  here  these  two  exiled  Euge- 
nian  families  being  powerfully  assisted  by  the  O'Mahonys, 
made  new  settlements  for  themselves  in  the  antient  pro- 
perties of  the  O'Donoghues,  O'Learys,  and  O'DriscoUs,-  to 
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which  three  families  the  O'Mahonjs  were  always  declared 
enemies,  to  the  borders  of  Loughlene,  where  Auliff  Mor 
O'Donoghue,  sumamcd  Cumsinach,  had  made  some  settle- 
ments before  this  epoch." 

Notwithstanding  the  submission  of  the  princes  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
Roderick's  authority  by  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  before  three 
years  had  elapsed,  Henry  parcelled  out  among  his  knights 
the  greatest  portion  of  Connaught  and  Munster.  Sobert 
Fitzstephen  and  Milo  Cogan  or  De  Cogan,  obtained  ^  the 
kingdom  of  Cork  from  the  river  of  Lismore  to  the  sea,**  ex- 
cept the  city  of  Cork  and  an  adjacent  district,  widch  the 
king  reserved  to  himself  and  his  heirs.  William  Fitzadelm 
de  Burgo  received  a  considerable  portion  of  Connaught 
To  Robert  de  la  Foer  was  granted  the  territoiy  of  Water- 
ford,  except  the  city  itself  and  the  cantred  of  the  Ostmen ; 
and  Herebert  Fitz-Herebert  was  gratified  by  the  gift  rf 
the  kingdom  of  Limerick,  except  the  city,  which,  like  Cork, 
was  reserved  to  the  crown.  This  grants  which  comprised 
the  kingdom  of  Thomond,  belonging  to  Donald  O'Brien,  was 
resigned  by  Fitz-Herebert,  and  conferred  by  Henry  on 
Philip  de  Braosa,  called  by  the  Four  Masters  "  De  Un- 
serra,"  or  of  Worcester.  This  baron,  with  Fitzstephen  and 
Cogan,  soon  after  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  latter  pro- 
ceeding to  Cork  then  occupied  by  an  English  garrison  to 
take  possession,  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  had  made  their 
submissions  to  Ilenry  in  person,  and  whose  rights,  then  re- 
cognised, the  monarch  now  coolly  disregarded,  remonstrated 
loudly  against  the  injustice,  and  boldly  insisted  on  retain- 
ing their  possessions.  The  grantees  of  Henry  were  not 
possessed  of  sufiicient  power  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the 
Irish  chiefs,  and  a  compromise  was  in  consequence  entered 
into,  by  which  seven  cantreds  adjacent  to  the  city  were 
given  to  De  Cogan  and  Fitzstephen,  the  native  chieftdns 
retaining  the  remainder  of  the  territory,  amounting  to  four 
and  twenty  cantreds.  Fitzstephen  and  De  Cogan,  having 
thus  settled  their  own  affaii's,  had  leisure  to  attend  to  those 
of  their  compatriot,  and  escorted  him  and  his  retainers  to 
the  confines  of  Thomond  to  take  possession  of  his  grant. 
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The  Dalgais,  however,  unlike  the  men  of  the  south,  who 
were  content  with  a  compromise,  met  the  English  barons 
and  their  troops  with  a  determined  defiance ;  and,  follow- 
ing the  example  set  them  two  years  before  by  their  prince 
on  the  withdmwal  of  Raymond,  set  fire  to  the  city,  that  it 
might  not  afford  shelter  to  the  intruders.  The  English, 
who  had  not  calculated  on  such  an  act  of  self-denial,  re- 
tired, shocked  and  astonished,  to  their  friends  in  Cork. 

As  in  the  south  and  west  discontent  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English,  so  in  the  centre,  their  settlement  was 
viewed  with  dissatLsfaction.  The  policy  so  uniformly  and 
successfijlly  practised  of  setting  the  natives  by  the  ears, 
was,  about  the  year  11 84,  resorted  to,  and  the  lord  of  West- 
meath.  Art  O'Melaghlin,  treacherously  slain  by  Dermot 
O'Brien,  the  brother  of  Donaldmore  king  of  Thomond,  "  at 
the  instigation  of  the  English."  This  foul  murder  was 
speedily  avenged  by  Melaghlinbeg  (the  Little),  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  now  little  more  than  nominal  authority  of 
the  ancient  princes  of  Meath,  for  in  three  days  he  defeated 
Dermot  in  im  -  engi^ment,  in  which  several  of  the  Tbo- 
monians  were  slain,  along  with  the  son  of  Mahon  or  Mathew 
O'Brien. 

The  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  adjacent  province 
of  Connaught,  arising  out  of  the  dissensions  which  had 
sprung  up  among  the  sons  of  Roderick  O'Conor,  afforded  a 
fair  opportunity  to  the  English  settlers  in  Leinster  to  extend 
their  power  into  the  kingdom  of  Thomond.  In  the  year 
1192  they  entered  that  territory,  and  were  laying  it  waste, 
until  tidings  reached  Donald  O^Brien,  who  checked  their 
progress  by  a  defeat  at  a  place  called  Magh-ua-Torelaigh 
(the  plain  of  Torlogh),  near  Killaloe.  Not  content  with 
repelling  the  invaders,  he  carried  the  war  beyond  the  Shan- 
non,  and  coming  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  at 
Thurles,  the  scene  of  his  former  victory,  he  showed  that 
twenty  years  had  not  subdued  his  spirit,  or  diminished  his 
power  of  meeting  the  invaders  in  the  field.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  English  were  defeated,  who,  although  obliged 
to  retreat,  were  nevertheless  permitted,  unmolested,  to 
strengthen  their  positions  by  the  erection  of  strong  castles. 
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In  addition  to  those  of  Lismore,  Tibroghney,  and  Ardfinnan, 
erected  during  the  brief  sojourn  of  King  John  in  Waterforf, 
the  English,  in  the  campaign  of  1192,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  castles  of  Eilfeacle  and  Enockgraffon/^^ 

Within  two  years  after  the  second  victory  of  ThurieS| 
the  reign  of  Donaldmore  O'Brien  was  closed  by  his  decease 
Its  long  course  of  six  and  twenty  years  was  marked  by  con 
tinned  opposition  to  the  invaders  of  his  country.  As  his 
reign  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Irdand, 
so  the  pretensions  of  his  family  to  fill  the  throne  of  this 
kingdom,  bequeathed  from  father  to  son  ever  since  the 
memorable  victory  of  Clontarf,  and  maintained  by  sevend 
of  his  progenitors  with  a  spirit  and  determination  worthy 
of  their  great  ancestor  Brian,  terminated  with  his  death. 
In  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  decease  of  Donald* 
more,  his  youngest  brother  Constantino  or  Consadin,  bishop 
of  Killaloe,  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

By  Urlacam,  daughter  of  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  long  d 
Leinster,  Donaldmore  O'Brien  was  father  of  nine  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  sons  were — 1.  Mortogh  Dall  (the  blind); 
2.  Conor  Roe  (the  red-haired) ;  3.  Donogh  Cairbreach 
(fostered  in  Carbery);  4.  Mortogh  Fionn  (the  fair-haired); 
5.  Torlogh  Fionn  ;  6.  Donal  Connachtach  (fostered  in  Con- 
naght)  ;  7.  Brian  Boimeach  (of  Burren)  ;  8.  Conor ; 
9.  Dermod. 

The  daughter  wad  Mor,  or  Mary,  married  to  Cathal 
Crovderg  O'Conor,  brother  of  Soderick,  and,  for  a  time, 
king  of  Connaught. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A.D.  1194-lS67-..AooMrion  of  Biortogh  Dall...Williain  de  Burgo  and  the 
0%ienB  enter  Desmond... They  invade  Gomi«ight...I>eeecntion  of  the 
abbey  of  Boyle.. .DiBpittet  of  the  O'Briena  for  the  chieftaincy...  Murder  of 
Conor  Boe...Landing  of  King  John  in  Ireland...SabmiaBion  of  Donogh  Cair- 
breach  0%ien  ..Building  of  the  caeUo  of  Killaloe  by  the  £ngl]8h...Donogh 
CaJibreach  eetabUahes  his  residence  at  Clonroad...Ereotion  of  the  Franciscan 
abbey  of  £imis...Death  of  Donogh  Gairbreach  O'Brien...  Accession  of  Conor- 
aft-Sindaine... Uprising  of  the  Macarthys,  and  victory  of  Callan...Congreai 
of  Gaehii8oe...Cooor  0*Brien  defeats  the  English  at  Rilbarron... Brian  Roe 
demolishes  OsBtleoonnell...Death  of  Conor  0*Brien  at  Siodan,  in  Barren... 
Aooession  of  Brian  Roe. 

DONALDMORE  WES  Succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Thomond  and 
Ormond  by  his  eldest  son  Mortogh  or  Muircertagh.  Among 
his  first  acts  was  the  putting  to  death  his  cousin  Donogh, 
the  son  of  Mortogh,  his  father's  eldest  brother,  who  was 
advancing  pretensions  founded  on  his  fGither's  seniority.  In 
1196,  within  two  years  after  his  accession,  aided  by  his 
brother-in4aw  Cathal  Crovderg  (the  Red-handed)  O'Conor, 
Tanist  of  Connaught,  he  joined  Donald  Macarthy,  the  prince 
of  Desmond,  against  the  English,  and  the  three  leaders, 
inarching  to  Cork,  threatened  to  fire  that  city.  It  was 
eyacuat^  on  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  tiie  English 
garrison  should  be  permitted  to  depart  without  molestation. 
The  English  were  also  defeated  in  two  other  places.  Limerick 
and  Kilfeacle,  the  castle  of  which  latter  place  had  been  only 
recently  erected  j  and  the  territory  of  Imokilly,  between 
Cork  and  the  Blackwater,  being  plundered  and  overrun  by 
the  Irish  troops,  hopes  were  formed  that  the  intruders  might 
be  expelled  from  the  ppssession  of  the  seven  cantreds  of 
land,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  recent  compromise,  were  ceded 
to  De  Cogan  and  Fitzstephen.  But  the  union  which  had 
produced  these  successes  was  not  of  long  duration.    William 
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Burke  (De  Burgo)  found  means  to  detach  the  princes  of  the 
Dal-gais  from  the  alliance  of  the  Desmonians.  After  a  cam- 
paign in  Connaught,  in  which  it  is  needful  to  remember  he 
had  received  a  large  grant  from  the  crown,  and  whiljiOT  he 
had  gone  to  support  the  cause  of  Cathal  Carragh,  the  son 
of  Conor  Moinmoy,  and  grandson  of  the  lately  deceased 
monarch  Roderick,  who  was  opposed  by  his  granduncle 
Cathal  Crovderg,  Burke  marched  into  Desmond  to  snccour 
the  English  settlers.  On  this  expedition  he  was  accom> 
panied,  according  to  the  annals  of  Inisfallen  (see  the  year 
1200),  by  three  of  the  sons  of  the  late  king  of  Thomoni 
These  were  Donogh  Cairbreach,  Conor  Roe,  and  Mortogh 
Fionn,  whose  hostility  to  the  race  of  Eoghanmore  was  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  their  progenitors.  Their  pro- 
gress is  stated  by  the  annalists  at  the  above-named  year,  as 
follow : — 

"  They  (the  princes  of  the  house  of  O'Brien)  and  WiUiam 
Burke  encamped  for  a  week  at  Kinneigh,  where  Auliff  Mor 
O'Donovan,  king  of  Cairbre  Aedha,  and  MacCostello,  were 
slain.  Then  came  Mahon  CHeney,  the  Pope's  legate,  and 
the  bishops  of  Munster,  and  made  peace  between  the 
O'Briens  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Macarthys,  O'Donoghnes^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  Eugenians  on  the  other." 

The  campaign  in  Desmond  was  scarcely  conduded  when 
the  quarrels  of  the  rival  branches  of  the  house  of  O'Conor 
rendered  the  presence  of  De  Burgo  in  Connaught  again 
necessary.  On  this  occasion  his  position  with  respect  to 
the  contending  parties  was  changed.  Having  recently  as- 
sisted in  setting  up  Cathal  Carrach,  he  now  exerted  hinuself 
for  the  deposition  of  that  prince,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
granduncle  Cathal  Crovderg.  The  motives  for  such  a  change 
may  be  found  in  the  policy  of  encouraging  rival  claimants, 
and  demonstrating  the  power  of  the  new-comers  in  making 
and  unmaking  these  puppets  of  an  hour.  And  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  presume,  as  an  additional  motive,  that  having 
procured  the  assistance  of  the  princes  of  Thomond  in  his 
campaign  against  Desmond,  he  now  repaid  those  services 
by  giving  his  assistance  to  raise  their  brother-in-law,  Crov- 
derg, to  the  throne  of  Connaught. 
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Be  the  motives  what  they  may,  the  first  year  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (1201)  beheld  Cathal  Crovderg  and 
William  Burke  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  English  and  Irish, 
on  their  march  from  Limerick  to  Connaught.  This  force 
did  not  halt  until  it  reached  the  abbey  of  Ath-da-lorg  (Boyle), 
which  it  occupied  and  desecrated.  The  annals  of  Eilronan, 
which  are  those  of  the  district  in  which  that  abbey  is 
situated,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  the  outrages 
perpetrated  on  this  occasion  : — 

^A  great  army  was  led  into  Connaught  by  Cathal 
GroTrderg,  joined  by  William  Burke,  the  sons  of  Donald 
O'Brien,  yiz.  Mortogh  and  Connor  Eoe,  and  by  Finean  Ma- 
carthy.  They  marched  to  the  monastery  of  Athda-lorg,  on 
the  riyer  Boyle,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  it,  and  re- 
mained there  for  three  days,  during  which  time  they  pro- 
&ned  and  defiled  the  entire  monastery.  Such  was  the  extent 
of  their  profanation  that  the  archers  (common  soldiers)  of 
the  army  had  women  in  the  hospital  of  the  monks,  in  the 
houses  of  the  cloister,  and  in  every  apartment  throughout 
the  whole  monastery ;  and  they  left  nothing  in  it  which 
they  did  not  either  break  or  bum,  except  the  roo&  of  the 
houses  alone.  They  left  no  part  of  the  monastery  to  the 
monks,  except  only  the  dormitory  and  the  house  of  the 
novices.  On  this  occasion  William  Burke  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  ^'  oashel  ^  around  the  great  house  of  the  guests, 
on  which  he  bestowed  two  days'  work.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  commencement  of  this  wall,  Cathal  Carrach,  king 
of  Connaught,  was  killed  by  the  English,  as  were  also  Der- 
mod,  son  of  Gilchreest,  son  of  Dermod,  son  of  Teige  O'MuI- 
rooney,  and  Tomaltagh,  son  of  Taileach  O'Dowda,  and  many 
others.  They  then  departed  from  the  monastery,  after  which 
William  Burke  dismissed  the  sons  of  O'Brien,  and  Macarthy, 
and  their  forces."^^ 

The  death  of  Cathal  Carrach  and  the  accession  of  Crov- 
derg,  gave  some  repose  to  their  partisans.  The  princes  of 
the  house  of  O'Brien,  having  no  occupation  among  their 
neighbours,  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  own  quarrels, 
and  give  free  scope  to  the  spirit  of  discord  which  raged  in 
Thomoud,  as  violently  as  in  the  neighbouring  province. 
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Mortogh  Dall,  the  eldest  of  Donaldmore*s  sons,  having  been 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  English  (firom  which  misfortnne 
the  epithet  ^^  Dall "  was  given),  and  consequently  unfitted 
to  rule,  the  succession  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  rest  of 
his  brethren.  Conor  lloe,  the  next  in  order,  daimed,  as  of 
right,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dal-gais  of  Thomoud  and  Or- 
mond,  which  was  disputed  by  his  next  brother  Donog^ 
Cairbreach,  who  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Conor,  but 
soon  after  released,  and  a  reconciliation  made  between  them. 
This  was,  however,  of  little  avail,  for  Conor  was  put  to  death 
shortly  after  by,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  his  brother 
Mortogh  Fionn,  but  agreeably  to  the  annals  of  Inisfidlen, 
by  Mortogh,  son  of  Mortogh  Dall,  his  nephew.  This  event 
is  placed  in  the  year  1 202  by  the  former  of  these  annalists, 
and  they  state  that  about  six  yeai*s  later,  Mortogh,  who  had 
committed  the  grievous  crime  of  fratricide,  to  mount  a  throne 
over  the  heads  of  two  of  his  brothers  who  were  his  seniors, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  of  Limerick  in  violatioB 
of  the  gmiraiitee  of  three  bishops,  at  the  instigation  and 
by  the  procurement  of  Donogh  Cairbreach.  Thenceforward 
this  prince  is  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  Dal-gais,  and 
prince  of  Thomond.  King  John  having  found  it  necessaij 
to  repair  a  secoud  time  into  Ircland,  landed  at  Dublin  ia 
the  month  of  June,  1210,  and  was  attended  by  the  petty 
princes  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  these  came  to  renew  their 
allegiance,  others  to  obtain  grants  of  the  territories  then 
held  by  them.  Among  the  latter  was  Donogh  Cairbreach 
O'Brien.  It  was  this  prince's  good  fortune  that  William 
De  Braosa,  to  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  d 
Limerick,  the  ten'itory  of  Thomond  had  been  granted, 
should  have  fiillen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and 
been  obliged  to  fly  into  France  to  avoid  the  yengeance  of 
his  sovereign.  On  the  appearance  of  the  prince  of  Tho- 
mond to  submit  to  John  and  ttike  the  oadi  of  fealty,  he 
received  a  charter  to  hold  the  fortress  and  lordship  of 
Carrigogonnell  to  him  and  his  heirs,  at  the  yearly  rent  rf 
sixty  marks.  The  kingdom  of  Thomond  was  also  conferred 
on  him  and  his  heirs  ;  and  all  his  brothere  who  claimed  any 
title  thereto,  were  excluded,  and  declared  usurpers  and 
enemies  to  the  crown  of  England. ^'^ 
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While  Donogh  Cairbreach  was  practising  with  the 
English  of  Limerick  against  the  liberty  of  his  brother  Mor- 
togh,  another  prince  of  this  name,  the  son  of  Brian-an- 
tsleive  (Brian  of  Slievebloom),  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  dominion  of  Ormond  for  himself.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  hitherto  the  kingdom  of  Thomond  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  foot  of  Slievebloom  mountain,  a  range 
of  territory  co-^xtensive  at  this  day  with  the  diocese  of 
Killaloe,  which  at  this  point  meets  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
representing  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that  name.  So  early 
as  the  year  1127,  the  part  of  Thomond  east  of  the  Shannon, 
had  bc^n  made  a  separate  principality  under  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ormond  (East  Munster),  and  conferred  on 
Teige  Gle  by  his  brother  Conor  na-Cathrach  on  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  kingdom  of  Munster,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile Teige  to  his  brother  Torlogh,  who  had  obtained  the 
western  portion,  since  more  particularly  designated  as 
Thomond.  On  the  accession  of  Donaldmore,  he  put  out, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  eyes  of  his  brother  Brian 
an-tsleive,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Eastern 
Thomond  or  Ormond,  on  the  death  of  Conor,  grandson  of 
Conor  na-Cathrach.  Brian  having  died  in  1169,  his  son 
seems  to  have  made  claim  to  his  father's  principality,  as 
appears  by  the  last  three  of  the  following  extracts  from  the 
annals  of  Clonmacnoise  : — 

"  A.D.  1207.  The  English  of  Meath  and  Leinster,  with 
their  forces,  went  to  Eillaloe  to  build  a  castle  near  the 
Borowe  (be^l  boftuibA),^*^  and  were  frustrated  of  their  pur- 
pose, did  neither  castle  nor  other  thing  worthy  of  memory, 
but  lost  some  men  and  horses  in  their  journey,  and  so  re- 
turned to  their  houses  back  again." 

"  Moriertagh  MacBrien  an-tsleive  besieged  the  castle  of 
Byrre,  and  at  last  burnt  the  whole  town." 

"  The  castle  of  Athroyny  in  Leise  (Ballyroan,  in  the 
present  Queen's  county),  was  spoyled  altogether  by  the  said 
Mortogh  and  the  sons  of  O'Conor  of  Connaught,  who  slew 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  after  taking  away  all  the  cowes, 
sheep,  harnesses,  and  other  things  therein,  they  burnt  the 
town." 
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^^  The  castle  of  Einnetj,  the  castle  of  Bjrre,  and  the 
castle  of  Lorrha,  were  broken  down  and  quite  destroyed  hj 
the  said  Mortogh  O'Brien." 

The  object  mentioned  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, was  accomplished  soon  after  the  submission  <^  Dono^ 
Cairbreach  to  King  John.  In  addition  to  the  castle  of  Bos- 
crea,  built  in  the  year  1212,  in  a  very  judicious  position, 
(the  gap  or  passage  through  the  continuation  of  the  Sliere- 
bloom  chain),  the  Four  Masters  inform  us  that  GeoflSty 
Mares,  the  Lord-Justice,  ei'ected  the  castle  of  Killaloe  in 
1216.  The  same  entry  also  states  that  ^^  the  English  Bishq» 
also  built  a  house  there  by  force"  The  annals  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  too,  corroborate  the  Four  Masters  in  their  state- 
ment of  this  fact. 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  mer^ng  of  the  three 
sees  of  Iniscatha  (Scattery  island),  Roscrea  or  Eile,  and  Kil- 
laloe into  one.    Besides  the  island  itself,  so  famous  in  ancient 
church  history,  with  its  seven  churches,  the  see  of  Iniscatha 
extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  <« 
both  sides  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.    The  part  of  this 
diocese  in  Thomond  was  co-extensive  with  Corcovaskin,^ 
the  principal  families  of  which  had  their  place  of  sepulture 
in  Scattery.      The  see  of  Roscrea  comprised,  besides  the 
present  barony  of  Ikerrin  in  Tipperary,  the  whole  countiy 
of  Ely  or  Ely-O-Carroll.      It  must  have  been  a  matter  rf 
policy  with  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  English  interests, 
that  these  three  sees  should  be  united  under  one  head,  who 
should  reside  at  a  central  place  like  Killaloe.     It  seems  to 
corroborate  this  view,  that  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury no  mention  is  made,  throughout  the  Irish  annak,  of 
a  bishop  of  either  of  the  dioceses  of  Iniscatha  or  Boscrea^ 
the  last  occupants  of  those  sees  named  by  the  Four  Masters 
being  Isaac  O'Cuainan,  bishop  of  Eile  and  Roscrea,  who  died 
in  1161,  and  Aedh  or  Hugh  O'Beaghan,  bishop  of  Iniscatha, 
whose  obit  is  at  the  year  1188. 

To  this  period  also  must  be  referred  the  removal  of  the 
residence  of  the  house  of  O'Brien  to  Clonroad,  near  the  pf*^ 
sent  town  of  Ennis.  This  place,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tideway  of  the  river  Fergus,  or  Fergus,  is  situated  at  the 
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northern  end  of  a  reach  of  the  river  of  about  three  miles  in 
extent  On  the  east  of  this  reach  is  a  well-known  bog,  and 
on  the  west  the  limestone  rock  penetrates  the  surface,  so 
that  at  the  early  period  under  consideration,  the  river  must 
have  been  the  highway  and  the  scene  of  considerable  toil, 
particularly  when  the  rowers  were  obliged  to  ply  their  oars 
against  the  tide  and  current.  It  is  not  a  far-fetched  ety- 
mology that  the  plain,  or  meadow,  at  its  termination,  was 
denominated  from  this  cause  the  plain  of  the  long  rowing 
(Glnainramh-foda).  Here  Donogh  Cairbreach  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, and  shortly  after  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
beautifol  Franciscan  abbey  the  chancel  of  which  with  its 
singularly  graceful  oriel  window  is  an  object  of  admiration 
at  ^is  day,  on  the  adjacent  island  from  which  the  town, 
Ennis,  is  named/^^ 

The  contentions  of  the  sons  of  Soderick  O'Conor  with 
their  cousins,  the  sons  of  Cathal  Crovderg,  for  the  nominal 
soYeieignty  of  Connaught,  rendered  the  interference  of 
Donogh  Cairbreach  O'Brien  and  the  Dal-gais  necessary,  the 
prince  of  Thomond  being  the  uncle  of  the  sons  of  Crovderg. 
This  relationship  involved  him  in  repeated  conflicts  with 
tibe  petty  princes  of  Connaught  and  their  auxiliaries,  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1242,  three 
years  after  the  decease  of  his  blinded  and  incapacitated 
brother  Mortogh  Dall,  and  two  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Sabia,  daughter  of  Donogh  O'Kennedy,  lord  of  Ormond, 
nicknamed  Na-fichile,  the  chess-player,  from  his  skill  in  that 
game.  By  this  lady  he  was  the  father  of  five  sons  : — 1  • 
Conor  na-Siudaine  ;^*^  2.  Torlogh,  who  died  soon  after  his 
father  ;  3.  Mortogh  ;  4.  Dermod  ;  and  5.  Teige  Dall,  of  tlie 
last  three  of  whom  nothing  farther  is  recorded  by  the  anna- 
lists. He  had  one  daughter,  Sabia,  married  to  Gcoflfrcy 
ODonoghue,  prince  of  Loughlene  (KiHamey),  who,  with 
his  wife,  was  burned  to  death  in  their  residence  by  Fineen 
Macarthy,  of  Ringrone,  in  the  year  1253. 

Donogh  Cairbreach  O'Brien  was  succeeded  as  ruler  of 
the  Dalgais  by  his  eldest  son  Conor,  denominated  na-Siu- 
daine, from  the  place  where  he  met  his  death.  He  was  not 
more  than  three  years  on  the  throne  of  Thomond  when  he 
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was  invited,  or  summoned,  to  attend  with  his  disposaUe 
force  to  aid  Henry  the  Third  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Scots,  as  his  name  appears  in  Rymer  (torn.  I.  p.  426) 
along  with  those  of  twenty  other  Irish  princes  similarly 
summoned.  This  expedition  was  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  timely  submission  of  the  king  of  Scots,  so  that  it  is  un- 
certain how  far  Conor  O'Brien  was  disposed  to  aid  the  king, 
or  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  attending  on  his  li^ 
lord.  The  English  administration  of  Henry  was  so  feeUe 
and  cornipt,  that  the  great  lords,  to  whom  the  government 
of  Ireland  was  entrusted,  pursued  their  own  interests,  and 
made  peace  and  war  as  independent  princes^  Aggression 
naturally  produced  resistance,  and  we  learn  from  contem- 
porary annalists,  both  of  the  English  and  Irish  races,  that 
the  natives,  driven  to  oppose  the  attacks  of  their  masters^ 
exerted  a  vigour  in  the  field  which  threatened  to  wrest 
from  the  oppressors  their  ill-gotten  acquisitions.  Gnoe^ 
an  English  authority,  adverting  to  the  uprising  of  the  Ms- 
carthys  of  Desmond,  in  1257,  against  the  new  settlers,  says 
that  in  one  battle  in  that  year  the  Geraldines  lost  tliar 
chief,  John  Fitz-Thomas,  his  son  Maurice,  eight  baiws^ 
and  fifteen  knights,  in  chieftains  alone.^^^  The  spirit  of  re- 
sistance spread  also  through  Thomond,  and  the  Four  Mas- 
ters record  that  "  a  great  war  broke  out  between  Conor 
O'Brien  and  the  English  of  Munster,  and  they  were  slaugli- 
tered  by  him.  Teige  O'Brien  (his  son)  also  conmutted 
great  depredations  upon  them."  In  these  struggles,  the 
scene  of  which  was  sometimes  changed  from  Munster  into 
Connaught,  the  towns  of  Ardrahin  and  Kilcolgan  in  die 
latter  province,  belonging  to  Owen  O'Heyne,  prince  of  Hj- 
Fiachra  Aidline,  were  burnt,  as  also  were  "  much  com  and 
many  street  towns.''  The  feeling  of  common  danger,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  increasing  power  and  rapacity  of  the  English 
settlers,  appears  to  have  at  length  made  some  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  princes.  Of  the  five  great  fiunilieSi 
or  bloods,  as  they  were  termed,  the  heads  of  which  were, 
from  the  earliest  times,  acknowledged  as  kings  of  the  re- 
spective provinces,  there  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tins  title,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
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the  representatives  of  the  CNeils,  O'Conors,  and  O'Briens. 
The  territories  of  the  O'Melagblins  of  Meath,  and  the  Mac* 
morroghs  of  Leinster,  had  long  since  been  partitioned 
among  the  descendants  of  the  early  Norman  invaders. 
With  the  view  of  concerting  measures  for  a  comprehensive 
nnion  of  the  entire  Irish  race,  and  to  root  out  the  English 
fiom  the  whole  country,  an  achievement  which  after  the 
occupation  of  nearly  a  century  and  the  establishment  of  so 
many  garrisons  to  say  nothing  of  the  alliances  entered  into 
between  the  English  and  Irish  races  seemed  all  but  impos- 
Bible,  there  was  held  in  Ulster,  at  a  place  called  Gael- 
nisoe  (narrow  water),  where  the  river  Erne  issues  from  the 
lower  or  northern  lake  of  that  name,  before  it  falls  into  the 
sea,  a  meeting  of  the  princes  of  Tirowen,  Connaught,  and 
Thomond.  Brian  O'Neill,  at  the  period  in  question  (1258), 
was  the  head  of  the  antient  royal  race  of  the  Hy-Niall 
princes,  and  he  was  met,  at  the  place  above  mentioned,  by 
the  sons  of  the  kings  of  Connaught  and  Thomond,  viz., 
Hu^  son  of  Felim  O'Conor,  and  Teige,  son  of  Conor 
O^rien,  who  were  invested  by  their  fathers,  respectively, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  with  O'Neill  respecting  the  pro- 
posed confederation.  The  account  given  of  this  congress 
by  the  annalists  of  Inisfallen  (Dublin  edition),  is  somewhat 
at  variance  with  that  contained  in  the  annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A.D.  1258.  A  great  host  was  led  by  Hugh,  son  of 
Felim,  and  Teige  O'Brien,  to  meet  Brian  O'Neill  at  Cael- 
uisce.  The  aforesaid  chieftains,  with  one  accord,  conferred 
the  sovereignty  over  the  Irish  on  Brian  O'Neill,  after  having 
made  peace  with  each  other ;  for  the  observance  of  which 
agreement  the  hostages  of  Hugh  O'Conor  were  delivered  up 
to  him,  and  the  hostages  of  Muinter  Reilly,^^^  and  of  all  the 
Hy-Briuin  from  Kells  to  Dmmcliff/ 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  more  probable  account  of  the 
congress  of  Caeluisce  than  that  contained  in  the  Dublin 
copy  of  the  annals  of  Inisfallen,  which  state  that  Teige,  son 
of  Conor  na  Siudaine  O'Brien,  on  his  arriving  at  the  Erne, 
sent  one  hundred  horses  over  the  river  to  O'Neill  as  wages 
or  subsidy  ;  that  O'Neill,  rejecting  the  offer,  sent  them  back 
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with  two  hundred  others  furnished  with  harness  and  golden 
bits  to  O'Brien,  in  token  of  the  subordination  due  from  him 
to  O'Neill ;  and  that,  on  the  rejection  by  O'Brien  of  the 
presents  so  sent  by  O'Neill,  the  congress  was  broken  up 
without  the  election  of  a  king  of  Ireland.  The  annals  of 
Ulster,  and  those  of  Clonmacnoise,  confirm  the  account  of 
the  Four  Masters  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
either  Teige  Caeluisce  or  his  father  who  met  his  death  in 
the  effort  to  subdue  his  own  rebellious  tribes  of  the  circnm- 
scribed  territory  of  Thomond,  could  have  entertained  the 
exaggerated  notion  that  the  Irish  princes  or  chieftains 
would  select  either  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fiir  more 
powerful  prince  of  the  Hy-Nialls,  who  acknowledged  no 
obedience  to  English  authority,  and  had  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  any  contact  with  the  descendants  of  the  invaders. 

The  congress  of  Caeluisce  led  to  no  results  of  import- 
ance. The  English,  who  were  aware  of  tlie  proceeding,  did 
all  in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  objects  of  the  confe- 
deracy, and  detached  from  it  as  many  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains as  they  could  influence.  Before  the  year  was  over, 
we  learn  that .  they  liad  entered  into  conditions  of  peace 
with  the  Irish,  in  which  Felim  O'Conor  was  not  compre- 
hended. His  son  Hugh,  determined  on  adhering  to  his  en- 
gagements with  O'Neill,  held  a  conference  with  this  prince 
in  the  following  year  (1259),  at  Devenish,  in  Lough  Erne, 
where  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  was 
arranged.  The  battle  of  Druimdearg  (the  red  ridge),  near 
Downpatrick,  was  the  result.  It  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of 
the  Irish,  who  lost  their  chief  O'Neill,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  chieftains,  there  being  no  less  than  fifteen  of  these 
numbered  among  the  slain  of  the  family  of  0*Cahan 
(O'Eane)  alone.  The  loss  of  the  Connaught  contingent 
was  not  inferior.     That  of  the  victors  is  not  mentioned. 

Teige  Caeluisce  O'Brien,  who  had  attended  the  congress 
in  the  previous  year,  was  disabled  by  sickness  (ending  in 
death)  frem  taking  part  in  the  operations  against  the  Eng* 
lish.  His  decease  is  noticed  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the 
year  1259,  where  he  is  styled  "  roydamna,**  or  making  of 
a  king,  of  Munster. 
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A  different  issue  attended  the  operations  of  the  English 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  same  year.  The 
annalists  state  that  an  army  was  led  by  MacMaurice 
(Fitzgerald)  into  Thomond  to  attack  Conor  O'Brien.  This 
prince,  attended  by  the  Macnamaras  and  others  of  his 
dueftains,  encountered  the  English  on  their  march  from 
Connaught^  and  defeated  them  with  great  loss  at  Eilbar- 
nm,  in  the  parish  of  Feakle,  in  the  present  county  of  Clare. 
Several  of  the  Welsh  settlers,  in  what  now  forms  the  county 
of  Mayo,  fell  in  this  engagement.  The  prevalence  of  mili- 
taiy  ardour,  even  among  the  clergy,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  parson  of  Ardrahin  who  had  accompanied  Fitzgerald 
fiom  Connaught  on  this  expedition  being  enumerated 
tmong  the  slain. 

On  the  death  of  Teige  Caeluisce,  eldest  son  of  Conor 
O^rien,  his  second  son,  Brian  Soe,  or  the  red-haired,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  Tanist  of  Thomojud.  The  hostilities 
which  prevailed  between  the  English  and  the  Dal-gais  the 
year  before  were  not  concluded  in  1261  ;  for  we  find  that 
Brian  Boe,  in  this  year,  ^^  burned  and  demolished  Caislen 
ni-Chonaing  (Castleconnell),  and  kiUed  aU  that  were  in  it.'' 
The  struggle  which  had  existed  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies  between  the  principle  of  primogeniture  and  the  cus- 
tom of  Tanistry,  and  which  had  set  at  variance  so  fre- 
quently the  descendants  of  Brian  Boromha,  brought  tlie 
reign  of  Conor  O'Brien  to  a  premature  close.  He  had,  soon 
after  his  defeat  of  the  English  at  Kilbarron,  compeUed  the 
reluctant  states  of  Hy-bloid  and  Ormond  to  acknowledge 
his  authority,  and  pay  the  accustomed  tribute.  ^^^  In  the 
campaigns  undertaken  against  these  tribes,  he  was  opposed 
by  his  relatives,  the  descendants  of  Brian  of  Slievebloom, 
who  had  settled  east  of  the  Shannon,  as  well  as  by  Dermot, 
the  son  of  Mortogh  O'Brien,  his  uncle,  who  laid  claim  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Thomond  on  the  ground  of  seniority. 
The  year  1266  beheld  him  victorious  over  these  septs,  but 
a  similar  attempt  the  next  year  to  enforce  his  authority  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Thomond,  proved  fatal  to  him.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Corcomroe,  then  divided  into 
eastern  and  western,  the  former  since  denominated  Burren, 
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and  ruled  by  the  O'Loughlins,  the  latter  owned  by  the 
O'Conors,  were  of  a  different  descent  from  the  Dalgais,^*^ 
and  gave  but  a  reluctant  submission  to  the  O'Briens.  In 
the  year  1267,  accompanied  by  the  O'Deas,  the  OHehirs, 
and  other  tribes  of  Hy-Cormaic  and  Cind-Fermaicy  Conor 
marched  into  Burren  to  enforce  the  submission  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  was  opposed  by  Conor  Carrach  (the  Scabbed) 
O'Loughlin,  who  had  been  informed  by  his  scouts  that  the 
prince  of  Thomond  had  but  a  comparatively  small  force. 
O'Loughlin,  besides  his  own  followers,  was  assisted  by  the 
sons  of  Donald  Connachtach  O'Brien^  uncle  to  Conor,  the 
reigning  prince,  who  had  settled  in  the  north-west  of  Tho- 
mond for  some  time  past.  The  armies  met  at  the  wood  of 
Siudan,  in  the  present  parish  of  Drumcreehy,  and  a  battk 
ensued,  in  which  Conor  lost  his  life.  With  him,  according 
to  the  annalists  of  the  Four  Masters,  who  record  the  event 
at  the  year  1268,  perished  his  son,  Seoinin  (little  John), 
his  daughter,  her  son,  and  several  others  ;  after  which  Biian 
Roe  assumed  the  lordship  of  Thomond.  ^^ 

By  his  wife  Mor  (Mary),  daughter  of  Macnamara,  Conor 
na-Siudaine  had  issue — 1.  Teige  Caeluisce  ;  2.  Brian  Boe ; 
3.  Morrogh,  of  the  last  of  whom  the  annalists  furnish  no 
account. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A.D.  lM7-*1319...DepotttioQ  of  BrUm  Boe  by  the  adherents  of  Torlogh,  mq  of 
IMgiCSMlauoe... Brian  engpiges  the  aid  of  Thomas  de  Glaie...Ilr8t  fboting 
of  As  '*'^fl'^»^  in  Thomond  ..Cession  of  part  of  the  territcvy  by  Brian  to 
da  Cikra.. JBoilding  of  Bonratfy  Castle... Defeat  of  the  Anglo-Thomoiiian 
Mmj  bj  Torio^  Ol^ien,  and  death  of  Fitzmanrioe... Perfidious  murder  of 
Man  Boe  by  da  Claie...ATenged  by  the  sons  of  Brian... Contentioiis  be- 
Iwaen  llio  aona  of  Brian  and  Torlo|^... Victory  of  the  Utter... Building  of 
tta  oaada  of  £nnis...Esll  of  de  Clare,  and  other  English  leaders... Abbey  of 
ftHDia  enlaxged...l>eath  of  Torio^  O'Brien,  and  accession  of  his  son  Donogh 
•••OppGaed  by  the  Hy-mbloid...Wars  of  the  O'Briens... Thomond  partitioned 
balwesn  them  by  the  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Bichard  de  Chure... Battle  of  Tul- 
]tfpdea...IiiTaaioa  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce... Invited  to  Thomond  by 
Dignoi^  grandson  of  Brian  Boe...Opposed  by  Mortogh,  son  of  Torlpgh,  and 
Hie  coimcil  of  Bathlahine... Mortogh  acknowledged  king  of  Thomond... 
Bailie  of  Ooroonuoe... Battle  of  Dysertodea,  and  final  overthrow  of  the 
"K^iA  and  de  Clare... Departure  of  .de  Clare's  wife  from  Bunratty,  after 
aeUing  Bm  to  the  castle...Migration  of  Brian  Bane  O'Brien  and  the  Hy« 
mbloid  eastward  of  the  Shannon... Operations  of  Brian  Bane.. .His  death. 

Brian  Roe  O'Brien,  second  son  of  Conor  na-Siudaine,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Thomond  without  opposition  in  the  year 
1267,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  elder  brother,  Teige 
Caeliiisce,  had,  however,  left  issue  two  sons,  Torlogh  and 
Donald,  who  were  in  fosterage  with  the  O'Deas,  chieftains 
of  Cinel-Fearmaic,  and  the  eldest  of  whom,  Torlogh,  on  the 
accession  of  his  imcle  Brian,  was  of  too  tender  an  age  to 
prefer  his  claims,  or  offer  any  opposition  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  uncle.  The  powerful  tribes,  nevertheless,  by  whom 
he  was  protected,  did  not  permit  his  claims  to  lie  dormant, 
and  the  assertion  of  these  and  the  struggle  made  by  the 
issue  of  Brian  Roe  to  perpetuate  the  rule  over  the  Dalgais 
in  their  own  family,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  the  O'Briens.  This  struggle  con- 
tinued with  various  success  for  the  best  part  of  a  century, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  giving  the  English  the  first  solid 
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footing  they  acquired  in  ThomoncL  For  notwithstanding 
the  grant  of  this  territory  in  1275  by  Edward  the  First  to 
Thomas  de  Clare,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  it  was 
the  appeal  to  de  Clare,  made  by  Brian  Boe,  that  was  tbe 
cause  of  his  intervention  in  the  wars  of  the  O'Briens.  By  the 
result,  which  was  worked  out  through  years  of  bloodshed 
and  rapine,  the  right  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
O'Brien  was  eventually  established,  and  the  de  Clares,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  families  of  those  times, 
utterly  rooted  out  of  Thomond.  This  will,  however,  best 
be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Shortly  after  Brian  was  inaugurated  at  the  accustomed 
place,  Magh-adhair,  the  annalists  state  that  he  turned 
against  the  English,  and  committed  great  depredations 
against  them.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  in  the 
year  1270,  he  seized  the  fortress  of  Clare  castle  (Clar-athflp 
da^haradh)/*^  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  founder  of  the  two 
noble  families  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  whose  ancestors 
had  acquired,  through  the  quarrels  of  the  MacarUiys,  great 
power  and  large  possessions  in  Desmond,  and  one  of  whom 
had  experienced  the  prowess  of  the  Dalgais  twelve  years  he- 
fore  at  Kilbarron,  repaid  this  capture  by  invadmg  Tho- 
mond, and  taking  away  the  hostages  of  the  Dalgais  in 
1273  ;  and,  within  the  next  two  years,  the  arrival  of 
Thomas  de  Clare,  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  married 
Juliana,  the  daugliter  of  Fitzgerald,  and  to  whom  king  Ed- 
ward the  First  had  granted  all  Thomond,  (provided  he 
could  win  it  by  his  sword),  seemed  likely  to  reduce  that 
country  to  the  condition  of  Desmond.  Gloomy  as  was  thb 
prospect,  it  was  rendered  still  darker  by  the  impending  dis- 
sensions of  the  O'Briens  themselves. 

Torlogh  O'Brien,  the  son  of  Teige  Caeluisce,  was,  by  his 
mother,  allied  to  the  Macnamaras,  princes  of  Clanciulen, 
the  next  most  powerful  family  of  Thomond  after  the 
O'Briens  themselves.  Nine  years  had  passed  since. the 
death  of  his  grandfather  and  the  accession  of  his  unck 
Brian  to  the  throne  of  Thomond,  and  he  had  in  1276  grown 
to  man's  estate,  and  was  deemed  by  his  allies  and  fostereis 
fit  to  assume  the  place  unjustly  occupied  by  his  uncle. 
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Aided  hj  the  powerful  sept  of  the  Clan  Cuilen,  under  the 
command  of  his  relative  Sioda  Macconmara  and  by  Logh- 
lin  (yDea,^^  chief  of  Cinel  Fearmaic,  with  the  O'Deas  and 
(yQoins,  he  marched  to  Clonroad,  and  surprised  Brian,  who 
fled  with  his  &mily  eastwards  across  the  Shannon,  to  the 
tenitoiy  of  Ormond,  among  the  descendants  of  Brian  of 
SUerebloom,  and  the  Hy-mbloid,  by  whom  he  was  tem- 
porarily sheltered.  Torlogh,  thus  established  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rights,  made  preparation  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  power  by  soliciting  support  from  the  chieftains  of  the 
seyeral  cantreds  of  Thomond,  through  which  he  made  a 
progress  after  the  flight  of  Brian  Soe« 

The  deposed  prince,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  blow  thus  struck  by  his  nephew, 
called  a  council  of  his  friends  to  advise  with  them  as  to  the 
course  best  suited  to  the  emergency.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was,  that  Brian  and  his  son  proceeded  to  Cork 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived from  England  with  a  numerous  band  of  followers. 
Whether  Brian  was  aware  that  de  Clare  had  in  his  pos- 
session letters-patent  from  Edward  the  First  granting  to 
him  the  territory  of  Thomond,  is  not  certain.  But  at  all 
events  the  required  succours  were  promised,  and  the  annals 
of  Inisfallen,  whence  this  account  is  extracted,  inform  us 
that,  in  consideration  thereof,  Brian,  by  a  solemn  deed,  con- 
veyed to  de  Clare  and  his  heirs,  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Thomond  lying  between  Assolas  and  Limerick,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Fergus,  constituting 
at  present  the  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty.  De  Clare  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  into  Thomond,  and  among  the  first  of 
his  acts  was  the  erection  of  the  castle  of  Bunratty,  in  a  po- 
sition evincing  the  sagacity  of  its  founder-  With  the 
fighting  men  of  Oguanach^^^  and  Hy-mbloid,  who  accom- 
panied  de  Clare  and  the  English,  Brian  Koe  made  a  night 
march  to  Clonroad,  and  was  replaced  in  his  residence  and 
ostensibly  in  his  power,  his  rival  Torlogh  being  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  Bascnigh^*^  whither  he  had  gone  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  Teige  bue  (Yellow)  Macmahon  and  his  brother 
Rury,  the  chieftains  of  Corcovaskin. 
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Torlogh,  thus  in  his  turn  deposed,  applied  to  his  neigh* 
hours  of  Connaught  for  assistance.  The  paramount  fimi- 
lies  of  the  Irish  race,  whose  territories  hordered  on  Thomond, 
were,  at  that  time,  the  O'Kellys  and  O'Maddens  or  O'Madi- 
gans,  both  descended  from  the  same  stock,  and  inhabiting 
the  territory  called  Hy-Many  from  their  common  ancestor, 
Maine  Mor  (the  Great)^*^  Conchobhar  or  Conor,  O'KeUy,  the 
lord  of  this  territory,  whose  decease  is  recordepl  in  the  same 
year  with  that  of  Conor  na-Siudaine,  had  for  his  second  and 
third  wives  respectively,  daughters  of  chieftains  of  Tho- 
mond,  viz.,  OXoughlin  of  Burren,  and  Macnamara,  chieftain 
of  the  Clancuilen.  With  these  tribes  were  united  the 
powerful  family  of  the  De  Burghs,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  at  feud  with  the  Geraldines,  now  closely  united  by  the 
ties  of  marriage  and  interest  with  Thomas  de  Clare,  the 
royal  grantee  of  the  kingdom  of  Thomond.  These  power- 
ful  septs,  uniting  at  the  call  of  Torlogh,  and  joining  their 
forces  to  the  Macconmaras,  O'Deas,  CQuins,  O'Hehijre,  and 
Macmahons,  marched  into  Thomond,  and  gave  battle  to 
Brian  Roe  and  de  Clare  at  Maghgresain,  and  defeated  them 
with  the  loss  of  de  Clare's  brother-in-law,  Fitzmanrice. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  defeated  leaders  at  Bnnratty,  the  wife 
and  father-in-law  of  de  Clare,  incensed  at  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  and  laying  the  blame  on  Brian  Boe,  inst^  of 
considering  it  the  result  of  the  ambition  as  well  as  ardour 
of  his  English  allies,  insisted  on  Brian's  being  put  to  death. 
The  ferocity  and  cruelty  with  which  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted, and  the  perfidy  of  de  Clare,  are  thus  depicted  in  the 
annals  of  Clonmacnoisc  : — 

"  A.D.  1277.  The  Earle  of  Clare,  his  son,  took  Brian 
Roe  O'Brien  prisoner  very  deceitfully,  after  they  had  swon 
to  each  other  all  the  oaths  in  Munster,  as  bells,  relics  of 
saints,  and  bachalls  (croziers),  to  be  true  to  each  other  fiv 
ever,  and  not  endamage  each  other  ;  also,  after  they  became 
sworn  gossips,  and  for  confirmation  of  this  their  indissoluUe 
bond  of  peq)etual  friendship,  they  drew  part  of  the  blood  rf 
each  of  them,  which  they  put  in  a  vessel,  and  mingled  it  to- 
gether :  after  all  which  protestations,  the  said  Brian  was 
taken  as  aforesaid,  and  bound  to  stem  steeds,  and  so  was 
tortured  to  d^ath  by  the  said  EarFs  son." 
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The  tide  had  now  turned  in  favonr  of  Toilo^  but  the 
hatred  felt  by  the  En^ish  towards  the  natives,  evinced  by 
the  barbarous  and  perfidious  murder  of  Brian  Boe,  roused 
the  passions  of  the  Dalgais  against  the  new  comers.  De 
Cla^  was  so  straitened  by  the  attacks  of  the  O'Briens,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  building  a  double  ditch  to  se- 
cure the  recently  acquired  territory  against  aggression.^' 
Meuitime  the  two  sons  of  Brian  Boe,  Donogh  and  Donald, 
full  of  the  vigour  of  their  race,  burned  with  ardour  to 
avenge  their  &iher^s  death.  Collecting  their  followers,  they 
attadked  de  Clare,  who  was  posted  at  Quin,^  slew  numbers 
of  his  people,  and  burned  the  church  over  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  takai  shelter  in  it.  The  war  raged  with  great 
fury  against  de  Clare  and  the  Greraldines,  who  were  dnven 
out  o(  Thomond,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  fast* 
nesses  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  where  they  were  re-^ 
duced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  famine.  They  were 
obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  most  mortifying  terms  ;  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  (yBriens  as  sovereigns  of  Thomond  ;  to  give 
security  for  the  eriCj  or  compensation,  for  the  murder  of 
Brian  Boe,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ireland  ;  and  for  the 
aatis&ction  of  the  Connaught  princes  who  had  lent  their 
powerful  assistance  to  the  O'Briens,  who  on  this  occasion 
made  common  cause,  the  castle  of  Boscommon,  lately  built 
by  XJfford  Lord-Justice,  and  now  garrisoned  by  the  Greral- 
dines,  was  surrendered  to  the  victorious  Irish.  ^^ 

The  common  enemy  being  humbled,  and  punishment 
according  to  the  laws  then  in  vogue  exacted  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  father,  the  sons  of  Brian  Boe  were  about  to 
torn  their  arms  against  their  cousins,  Torlogh  and  Donald, 
sons  of  Teige  Caeluisce.  This  resolution,  so  gratifying  to 
the  English  party,  was  averted  for  a  time  by  tiie  address  of 
Donald  Macarthy,  prince  of  Desmond,  at  whose  instance 
peace  was  made  between  the  cousins,  and  terms  agreed  on, 
by  which  Donogh,  son  of  Brian,  obtained  the  western  half 
<^  Thomond,  whUe  Torlogh  retained  the  east  This  ar^ 
rangement  was  made  in  the  year  1280. 

The  pacification  of  Thomond  was  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  de  Clare  and  the  Geraldines.     They  accordingly  ' 
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found  means  to  provoke,  hostilities  between  the  two  rival 
princes  of  the  O'Briens,  Toriogh  and  Donogh,  the  latter  of 
whom,  in  less  than  a  year  ^ter  the  arrangement  above 
mentioned  had  been  entered  into,  was  driven  into  Con- 
naught.  Returning  in  the  same  year,  and  accepting  the 
aid  of  the  murderer  of  his  father,  Donogh  regained  the  pos- 
session of  his  half  of  Thomond,  and  in  turn  succeeded  in 
driving  out  Toriogh.  This  success  was  but  temporary. 
Toriogh  had  a  greater  interest  than  his  rival  among  the 
chiefs  of  Connaught,  who,  before  the  year  1282  closed, 
placed  him  once  more  in  possession  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Thomond. 

In  less  than  a  year  war  broke  out  again  between  liie 
two  princes  of  Thomond.  A  meeting  of  the  chieftuns  of 
the  entire  district  had  been  convened  in  1283,  at  which 
Donogh  made  liis  appearance,  intoxicated  from  mead,  and 
where  he  indulged  in  invectives  against  Toriogh.  The  latter, 
provoked  by  the  vituperation,  prepared  for  hostilities,  and 
made  overtures  to  Donogh's  followers  to  desert  him.  Do- 
nald O'Conor,  and  Congallach  O'Loughlin,  of  West  and 
East  Corcomroe,  whose  territory  formed  part  of  Donor's 
portion  of  Thomond,  were  induced  to  abandon  that  prince 
by  a  promise  of  the  chieftaincies  of  the  respective  districts. 

These  leaders  advised  Toriogh  to  storm  the  three  towns, 
in  some  of  which  Donogh  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
resting  at  night.  Whether  this  advice  was  taken  or  not^ 
does  not  appear ;  but  the  contending  parties  encountered 
each  other  near  the  banks  of  the  Fergus,  and  Donogh  and 
Mathew  O'Loughlin,  one  of  Torlogh's  captains,  enga^g  in 
single  combat,  the  horse  of  the  former  fell  into  the  river 
with  his  rider,  who,  not  being  able  to  extricate  himself,  wai 
drowned.  The  sceptre  of  the  entire  of  Thomond  passed  by 
this  event  into  the  hand  of  Toriogh,  son  of  Teige  Caduisoe 
&r  a  time,  the  descendants  of  Brian  Eoe  being  still  nit 
merous,  and  having  a  powerful  party  among  the  Dal-gus 
to  back  their  pretensions.  The  sons  of  Brian  are  tihns 
enumerated  by  the  chroniclers  of  Thomond  : — 1.  Dono^ 
whose  decease  has  been  just  noticed  ;  2.  Mortogh,  of  whom 
there  is  no  account ;  3.  Donald,  from  whom  is  descended 
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the  family  of  MaoLbrien  Ara  ;  4.  Teige  Roe,  of  whom  we 
have  no  notice ;  5.  Torlogh,  who  was  banished  from  Ennis 
in  1284  by  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige  Gaeluisce,  and  whose  de- 
cease  is  dated  in  1305  ;  6.  Brian.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable were  Donogh  and  Dcmald,  each  of  whom  left  a 
nnmerous  progeny  to  contend  for  the  ancient  honours  of  the 
house  of  O'Brien. 

Torlogh  O'Brien  having,  by  the  death  of  his  cousin  and 
riyal,  obtained  the  goyemment  of  the  whole  of  Thomond,  to 
which,  by  right  of  seniority,  he  was  unquestionably  entitled, 
to  secure  his  power  banished  Torloghoge,  the  son  of  Brian- 
Roe,  from  Glonroad,  and  built  a  castle  on  the  island,  subse- 
quently the  site  of  Ennis,  following  the  example  of  the 
English  settlers,  who  secured  their  acquisitions  in  all  parts 
of  tiie  kingdom  by  such  means.  This  was  the  first  structure 
of  this  d^ription  entirely  of  stone,  recorded  to  have  been 
built  by  the  native  princes  of  Thomond,  as  appears  from 
the  following  translation  of  a  commemorative  verse : — 

^  Totlogh,  £ar  wwHhy  royal  seats  reoowned, 
Who  first »  fbrtresB  bnilt  of  stone  did  firand ; 
In  Emis  town  iq^on  the  western  side, 
It  bn.Y6saU  foroe  so  strongly  fortified.'*(9) 

The  En^dsh  colony  introduced  by  de  Clare,  gave  the 
old  inhabitants  so  much  trouble,  that  a  general  complaint 
was  niade  by  the  chie&  of  Thomond  to  Torlogh,  and  the 
year  1285  was  distinguished  by  a  battle  in  Tradree,  in 
which  the  new  comers  were  defeated.  In  this  year  he  laid 
waste  all  the  country  to  the  very  walls  of  Bunratty,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  English  possessions  in  Thomond. 
This  war  was  prosecuted  with  ardour  for  some  years,  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English,  a  great  victory  having 
been,  in  the  year  1287,  obtained  over  them  by  Torlogh,  in 
which  Thomas  de  Clare,  Fitzmaurice,  Sir  Kichard  Taaffe, 
Sir  Richard  de  Exeter,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  slain.  The  reign  of  Torlogh  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity  since  the  death  of  lus  rival,  Donogh.  In  1304 
he  received  the  hostages  of  all  the  chieftains  of  North  Mun- 
5ter,  and  demolished  the  English  castles  of  that  province, 
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as  far  as  Gralbally  and  Toughal,  putting  the  ganisons  to  the 
sword.  And  in  the  following  year  he  besieged  Bonratlyy 
and  obliged  Sichard  de  Clare  to  acknowledge  his  rapre- 
macy.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  successes^  ha 
founded  the  abbey  of  Ennis,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  his- 
toriographer of  Thomond,  Inis  an-laoi  (the  Island  of  the 
Calf),^®^  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  received  the  sufamis- 
sion  of  dc  Clare,  and  closed  his  career,  dying  at  the  castle 
of  Clonroad  in  1306.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
abbey  founded  or  enlarged  by  himself  where  they  repose 
alongside  of  those  of  his  friend  and  relative,  Cumeadh  mor 
Macconmara,  by  whose  aid  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  whose  decease  occurred  in  the  same  vear. 

By  Nuala,  granddaughter  of  Cineidi,  fifth  son  of  Mor- 
rogh  O'Brien  of  the  Steeds,  of  the  race  of  Morrogh  of  the 
Short  Shield,  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens  of  O'Cuanagfa,  Teige 
Caeluisce  was  the  father  of  Torlogh  and  Donald,  lie 
latter  was  treacherously  slain  by  an  English  soldier  at  Quia 
in  the  year  1280,  whither  he  had  come  to  buy  wine  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  party  of  his  friends,  who  had  resorted  to 
his  residence  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.^"^  This  prince 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Clare  abbey  in 
1276,  where  he  defeated  Mahon,  or  Mathew,  the  grandson 
of  Donald  Connachtach  O'Brien,  who  headed  the  Cinel  Don- 
gaile  (the  O'Gradys),  supporters  of  Brian  Eoe,  in  the  straggle 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Thomond. 

By  Sabia,  daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Giollacaemhghin 
O'Kennedy,  Torlogh  O'Brien  had  issue  five  sons  : — 1.  Do- 
nogh,  who  succeeded  his  father  ;  2.  Mortogh,  by  whom  the 
genealogical  line  was  continued  ;  3.  Dermod ;  4.  Conor ; 
5.  Donald  Uaithneach,  (fostered  at  Owney).  Of  these  the 
first  three  became  successively  kings  of  Thomond  ;  of  the 
latter  two  no  account  remains. 

Donogh,  son  of  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige  Caeluisce,  snc- 
ceeded  his  father  as  king  of  Thomond  in  1306,  having  in 
that  year  been  inaugurated  at  Magh  Adhair.  His  title 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  disputed  by  the  descendants  rf 
Brian  Roc,  who  were  supported  by  Richard  de  Clare,  and  a 
powerful  confederacy  of  tlic  Hy-mbloid  families,  organised 
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to  depose  him.  At  the  head  of  this  combination  were  the 
descendants  of  Denned  Fionn  O'Brien,  and  the  chiefs  <^  the 
fdlowing  families : — ^the  O'Conaings,  O'Eennedjs,  O'Cead- 
fits,  O'ShannahanSi  O'Hogans,  O^achtiems  (Ahems), 
CMaelduinSy  ODnvrachtys,  Olionergains,  and  O'Congailles. 
To  these  were  opposed  the  Macconmaras,  the  chie&  of  whom 
were  allied  by  blood  to  the  sons  of  Teige  Caeluisce,  and  who 
had  under  their  command  the  powerful  sept  of  the  Clan. 
Cnilen,^^  comprising  the  following  families : — Clan-Mac- 
conmara,  Clan-an-Oirchinneagh  (Macinerhenys),  Clan-a* 
Ghidlamhaoil,  Clanpan-Chlaraigh,Clan-Mheanmain,  O'Mael- 
downy,  O'Halluran,  O'Slattery,  CHossin,  O'Hartagain, 
O'Haly,  (yCindergain,  O'Maly,  OTdeehan,  and  O'Liddy. 
Besides  these  numerous  septs,  occupying  the  country  known 
at  this  day  as  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bunratty, 
the  powerful  fiunilies  of  the  O'Deas  and  O'Quins,  inhabiting 
Hy-Fearmaic,  (the  present  barony  of  Inchiquin),  to  the 
former  of  whom  the  reigning  prince  of  Thomond  was  allied 
by  fosterage,  lent  their  support  to  maintain  for  the  son  the 
throne  which  they  had  so  great  a  share  in  vindicating  for 
his  &ther. 

These  opposing  factions  having  spent  the  interval  since 
the  accession  of  Donogh,  son  of  Torlogh,  in  making  their 
preparations,  were  at  last,  in  the  year  1309,  brought  into 
conflict.  The  campaign  of  that  year  concluded  with  a  battle, 
in  which  Dermod,  son  of  Donogh,  son  of  Brian  £oe,  was  de-^ 
feated  at  the  head  of  the  Hy-mbloid,  and  his  brother,  Conor 
slain.  The  next  year  Dermod  marched  into  Hy-Fermaic, 
burning  and  wasting  that  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Cinel  Dongaile  (the  O'Gradys),  and  compelled  these  septs 
to  join  him.  On  this  occasion  Dermod  had  the  assistance 
of  Bichard  de  Clare  and  the  English,  while  Donogh,  son  of 
Torlogh,  was  supported  by  WUliam  De  Burgo,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Ulster.  The  resentments  cherished  by  the  Geral- 
dines  against  the  de  Burghs,  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
nezions  of  the  former,  the  de  Clares,  and  the  private  wars 
rf  the  OTBriens  for  the  sovereignty  of  Thomond,  made  their 
territory  the  battle-field  of  the  English  factions.^^  In  the 
following  year  Dermot  advanced  against  Donogh,  who  was 
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aided  by  the  De  Burghs,  and  a  battJe  was  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Bunratty,  in  which  six  hundred  galloglasses  of 
Donogh's  army  were  killed,  and  William  De  Borgo  taken 
prisoner.     This  victory  was  followed  up  by  a  sudden  attack 
on  Clonroad,  the  residence  of  the  defeated  prince,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground.      To  complete  his  misfbrtones, 
one  of  his  own  commanders,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  con- 
fidence, Morrogh  na-Mainchin  O'Brien,  son  of  Mahon,  son 
of  Brian,  son  of  Donald  Connachtach,  turned  against  him, 
and  treacherously  deprived  him  of  Me,  a  crime  which  was 
avenged  within  two  years  by  the  fall  of  the  traitor  at  the 
battle  of  TuUy  O'Dea.     On  the  fall  of  Donogh,  son  of 
Torlogh,  Dermod  was  elected  by  the  clans  of  Thomond  as 
their  prince,  and  Mortogh,  brother  of  the  deceased  Donogh 
banished  by  de  Clare  into  Connaught.     The  reign  of  Der- 
mod was  brief.     According  to  the  Four  Masters  he  died  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  was  elected  (1311);  while  in 
the  annals  of  Clonmacnoise  he  is  said  to  have  been  deposed 
in  that  year,  and  Mortogh,  second  son  of  Torlogh,  son  of 
Teige  Caeluisce,  elected  in  his  stead.      By  the  same  anna- 
lists the  death  of  Dermot  Clereach  O'Brien,  the  same  who 
was  deposed  in  1311,  is  recorded  at  the  year  1313.  Magratfa, 
the  historiographer  of  Thomond,  under  the  year  1311,  states 
that  the  Clancuilen,  on  the  banishment  of  Mortogh  O'Brien 
into  Connaught,  agreed  to  submit  and  give  hostages  to  Der- 
mod, the  grandson  of  Brian  Roe,  and  that  Loghlinriagh  O'Dea, 
wlio  was  determined  to  maintain  inviolate  his  allegiance  to 
the  senior  branch,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  into  Connaught 
to  join  Mortogh  O'Brien,  was  murdered  by  Mahon,  tiie 
grandson  of  Donald   Connachtach  O'Brien.      From  this 
writer,  whose  office  and  position  must  entitle  his  statements 
of  facts  to  be  considered  deserving  of  credit,  we  learn  that 
in  the  same  year,  1311,  in  which  the  battle  of  Bunratty 
was  fought,  and  Mortogh  O'Brien  banished  into  Connaught^ 
two  sons  of  Donogh,  son  of  Brian  Boe,  namely,  Mahon  Donn 
and  Teige,  were  made  prisoners  by  Macconmara,  and  con- 
fined in  De  Burgo's  castle  of  Loughrea.     It  would  seem 
from  this  fact  that  the  war  was  carried  into  Connau^ 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  liberty  of  De  Burgo,  who  had 
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been  taken  prisoner  at  Bunratty,  was  purchased  by  the  re- 
lease of  these  two  princes,  and  the  indecisive  nature  of  the 
struggle  prepares  the  reader  for  the  announcement  of  a 
meeting  in  the  following  year  (1312)  between  the  Earl  of 
Ulster  (Sichard  de  Burgo),  Bichard  de  Clare,  Dermot,  son 
of  Bonogh,  son  of  Brian  Koe,  and  Mortogh  O'Brien,  at  which 
Thomond  was  again  partitioned  between  the  rival  princes 
of  the  house  of  O'Brien,  an  arrangement  which  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  as  Dermot  died  before  the  year  was  over. 
On  the  death  of  Dermod,  his  cousins,  Donogh  and  Brian, 
known  among  the  annalists  as  Brian  Bane  (the  Fair),  the 
tiro  sons  of  Donald,  third  son  of  Brian  £oe,  laid  claim  to 
that  part  of  Thomond  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  de- 
ceased prince,  and  levied  an  army  of  the  Hy-mbloid  and 
their  ot^er  partisans  to  enforce  their  pretensions.   Mortogh, 
maintaining  his  right  to  the  entire  principality,  collected 
an  army  of  his  own  followers,  which  wds  I'einforced  by  the 
De  Burghs,  O'Kellys,  O'Maddens  of  Connaught,  and  by  the 
Butlers  and  Comyns  of  Munster.     The  opposing  hosts  met 
at  TuUy  O'Dea,  in  the  present  barony  of  Inchiquin,  where 
the  brothers  were  routed,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Bunratty 
castle,  to  seek  the  aid  of  Bichard  de  Clare,  the  supporter 
of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Boe.     De  Clare,  with  his  Eng- 
lish forces,  joining  the  defeated  princes,  Donogh  was  in  his 
turn  victorious,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1313,  ho 
had  expelled  into  Connaught   Mortogh  O'Brien  and  his 
brother  Dermod,  to  take  refuge  with  the  Bed  Earl  (De  Bur- 
go),  after  which  exploits  he  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at 
Magh-adhair  king  of  Thomond.  ^^*^ 

Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  friends  of  Mortogh 
O'Brieii  had  sufficient  influence  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
states  of  Thomond  convened  in  the  next  year  (1314),  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  the  territory  should  be,  as  be^ 
fore,  divided,  the  eastern  portion  being  given  to  Mortogh, 
but  with  the  addition  of  Clonroad  and  Hy-Comiaic  (the 
present  barony  of  Islands),  which  had  theretofore  been  part 
of  the  western  division.  The  jealousy  which  had  never  ceased 
to  inflame  the  rival  branches  of  the  O'Briens,  being  stimu- 
lated by  the  intrigues  of  the  English  party,  Mortogh  O'Brien 
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once  more  sent  for  the  aid  of  his  Connaught  allies,  and  by 
their  means  the  two  brothers,  Donogh  and  Brian,  were  ex- 
pelled. 

Bobert  Bruce,  having  resolved  to  follow  up  his  gloriona 
victory  of  Bannockbum  by  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  his 
brother  Edward  landed  in  Ulster  in  May  of  the  following 
year  (1315).     Among  the  discontented  Irish  princes  who 
repaired  to  welcome  Bruce  was  Donogh,  grandson  of  Biian 
Roe,  who  invited  the  Scot  into  Thomond,  offering  his  ser- 
vices and  those  of  the  numerous  party  who  adhered  to  him. 
This  invitation  and  offer  Bruce  was  unable  on  his  first 
march  to  the  south  to  comply  with,  but  on  receiving  rein- 
forcements, he  was  conducted  to   Cashel,   Nenagh,  and 
Castleconnell  by  Donogh,  and  was  maMng  preparations  to 
cross  the  Shannon,  when  the  imexpected  appearance  of  an 
army  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage,  determined  him  to 
retreat.     This  army  had  been  collected  by  the  chieftains  of 
Thomond  who  adhered  to  the  English  interest,  and  who, 
to  give  battle  to  the  Scottish  invader,  had,  at  a  council  held 
at  Laidiu,  now  better  known  as  Ralahine,  about  Easter,^ 
entrusted  its  command  to  Mortogh,  king  of  Thomond.    On 
the  retreat  of  Bruce,  Donogh  O'Brien  and  his  followers  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  he  next  appears  at  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Athenry,  fighting  on  the  side  of  Felim 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  whom  Bruce  had  the  addxess 
to  detach  from  the  aid  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  the  Bed  Eari 
of  Ulster,  in  his  campaign  in  that  province  against  tbe 
Scots.     O'Conor,  relying  on  the  promises  of  Bruce  that  he 
would  secure  to  him  the  crown  of  Connaught,  withdrew 
from  the  English  army,  when  it  disputed  with  the  Scots  the 
passage  of  the  lower  Bann,  in  Ulster,  and,  retiring  into  his 
native  province,  summoned  all  the  Irish  malcontents  to 
flock  to  his  standard.  Among  these  was  Donogh  O'Brien.  He 
escaped  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  Athenry  only  to  fall  in  a  less 
glorious  field  at  the  abbey  of  Corcomroe,  in  the  next  year. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1316,  de  Clare  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  to  confer  with  those  to  whom  the  government 
had  been  confided,  and  among  the  principal  objects  of  his 
journey,  according  to  Magrath,  was  the  obtaining  some  ad- 
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Tantages  for  the  descendants  of  Brian  Roe.  Mortogh 
(ySrien,  who  had  shewn  such  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
English  crown,  having  obtained  a  safe-conduct  fix)m  £d- 
mond  Butler,  the  lord  deputy,  made  his  appearance  also  at 
the  seat  of  government,  and  exposed  the  injustice  towards 
himself,  of  treating  with  favour  the  claims  of  one  who  had 
actually  invited  the  Scots  into  the  kingdom,  while  he  him- 
self had  taken  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Tho- 
mond,  to  oppose  their  progress.  The  services  of  Mortogh 
to  the  crown  of  England  were  too  obvious  and  too  recent  to 
be  disregarded,  and  the  exertions  of  de  Clare  in  favour  of 
his  rival  £Euled  of  obtaining  the  desired  success.  Mortogh 
O'Brien  was  acknowledged  king  of  Thomond,  over  which  he 
reigned  until  his  death  in  1343,^^  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Dermod. 

While  Mortogh  O'Brien  was  absent  in  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1317,  Dermod,  who  had  been  appointed  his  lieutenant 
in  the  government  of  Thomond,  was  obliged  to  place  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and  once  more  to  submit 
the  rights  of  the  senior  branch  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword.  Donogh,  grandson  of  Brian  £oe,  having  been  for 
the  last  time  sustained  by  Eichard  de  Clare,  collected  the 
Hy-mbloid,  and  having  under  him  his  brother  Brian,  (nick- 
named Bane),  Mortogh  Garv,  (the  Rough),  son  of  his  uncle 
i>onogh,  Brian  Berra  and  Teige  Luimnich,  son  of  Brian 
"Roe,  be  took  the  field  at  the  Abbey  of  Corcomroe.  Dermod, 
having  collected  all  his  troops  at  Rathlahine,  marched 
northwards,  and  gave  his  opponent  battle.  The  descendants 
of  Brian  Soe  fought  as  became  men  who  had  set  their  lives 
and  fortunes  on  this  last  effort.  After  exhibiting  prodigies 
of  valour,  they  were  almost  all  cut  off,  not,  however,  with- 
out some  aid  from  treason,  Feidhlim  an  Oenigh  (the  Hos- 
pitable), O'Conor,  prince  of  Corcomroe,  having,  according 
to  Magrath,  slain  Donogh,  to  whom,  as  being  in  the  wes- 
tern division  of  Thomond,  he  owed  allegiance.  The  victors, 
too,  purchased  their  advantage  dearly.  Of  the  Clancuilen 
(the  Macnamaras),  twenty-one  persons  of  distinction  are 
stated  to  have  fallen,  besides  four  of  the  O'Molonys,  and  two 
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of  the  O'Halluiiins.  But  the  whole  race  of  Brian  Boe  were 
nearly  extirpated,  the  only  survivor  being  Brian  Banc,^*'* 
The  chiefs  were  buried  in  the  adjoining  abbey,  with  honour 
and  respect,  by  Dermod,  their  remains  having  been  interred 
in  separate  graves,  and  having  distinguishing  marks  placed 
over  each. 

The  victory  of  Corcomroe  decided  finally  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  race  of  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige  Caeluisce,^  and 
led  directly  to  the  expulsion  of  the  de  Clares  and  their  par* 
tisans  from  Thomond. 

Brian  Bane,  grandson  of  Brian  Roe,  after  the  defeat  of 
liis  party  at  Corcomroe,  joined  Donogh  O'Carroll,  lord  of 
Ely,  who  was  at  war  with  Edmond  Butler,  justiciaiy  of 
Ireland.  The  two  chieftains,  uniting  their  followers,  at' 
tucked  and  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  William  de 
Burgo,  Edmond  Butler,  and  Mortogh  O'Brien,  with  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  slain.  ^^^^  In  this  engagement  Morto^ 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  Brian.  Shordy 
after  this  victory  the  final  struggle  took  place  in  Thomond. 
To  repair  the  defeat  of  Corcomroe,  and  to  establish  his 
power,  which  was  now  on  a  precarious  footing,  after  the  fiiB 
of  so  many  of  the  sons  of  Brian  Roe,  de  Clare  assembled  a 
numerous  army  of  the  English  and  Irish,  who  adheied  to 
him.  These  latter  were  under  the  command  of  Brian  Bane, 
who  had  so  recently  distinguished  himself  in  Ely.  Tlie 
combined  troops  marched  into  Hy-Fermaic  (the  barony  of 
Inchiquin),  where  the  two  brothers,  Mortogh  and  Dermod 
O'Brien,  had  collected  their  forces  to  support  O'Dea,  against 
whom  de  Clare's  attack  was  first  directed.  According  to 
the  account  given  in  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  annals  of  Inis* 
fallen,  and  which  is  derived  from  Magrath,  the  historio- 
grapher of  Thomond,  who  was  alive  when  the  battle  rf 
Dysert  O'Dea  was  fought,  De  Clare  formed  his  army  into 
tlirce  divisions.  The  first  of  these,  under  the  command  of 
his  son,  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  take  post  at  the  nth 
of  Tully  O'Dea  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  troops  of 
Corcomroe  West,  who  were  under  the  command  of  their 
chieftain,  O'Conor.    The  second  division  occupied  a  positioa 
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nearer  to  the  Fergus,  and  was  to  advance  to  Magh-downaigh 
(Magowna)/^^  The  third  division,  under  his  own  imme- 
diate direction,  advanced  to  Dysert,  and  was  opposed  to  that 
portion  of  the  army  of  Thomond  which  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Conor  ODea.  A  small  party  of  ODea's  troops 
were  posted  to  ddend  the  rivulet  which  traverses  the  low 
grounds  of  Dysert,  and  falls  into  the  adjoining  lake  ;  and 
^ese  de  Clare  determined  to  disperse.  On  his  advance 
they  opened  their  ranks  to  allow  him  to  pass,  keeping  a 
front  towards  him  nevertheless,  which  movement  de  Clare, 
mistaking  for  one  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Dal-gais,  he 
rushed  forward,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  O'Dea's 
troops,  who  started  up  and  attacked  him  before  the  main 
body  of  his  forces  could  come  to  his  relief.  De  Clare,  before 
he  was  aware  of  this  false  step,  was  encountered  and  slain 
by  Conor  ODea.  A  similar  fate  befel  his  son,  who  was  at- 
tacked and  slain  by  Felim  O'Conor,  whose  troops  poured 
down  from  the  hill  of  Scamhal  to  the  support  of  O'Dca. 
Loughlin  O'Hehir  coming  up  at  the  moment  with  the  men 
of  Hy-Cormaic,  the  troops  of  de  Clare,  dispirited  at  the  fall 
of  their  leaders,  gave  way  on  all  sides.  The  victory  was 
complete. 

Besides  Sichard  de  Clare  and  his  son,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Grace  and  Clyn,  the  historians  of  the  Pale, 
for  stating  that  four  knights  fell  in  this  engagement.  These- 
were  Sir  Henry  De  Capel,  Sir  Thomas  De  Naas,  Sir  James 
De  Canteton  (Condon),  Sir  John  Do  Canteton.  There 
were  also  killed,  Adam  Apilgard  and  the  two  sons  of  Mahon 
O'Brien,  grandson  of  Donald  Connachtach.  This  last-named 
member  of  the  O'Briens  (Mahon)  had  been  residing  on  the 
island  of  the  lake  of  Inchiquin,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Thomas 
de  Clare  in  1277  to  restore  Brian  Roe  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Thomond,  he  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  that  nobleman. 
He  had,  moreover,  obtained  letters-patent  from  De  Clare, 
(who  was  himself  merely  the  grantee  of  so  much  of  the  land 
of  Thomond  as  he  could  conquer,)  granting  to  him  and  his 
heirs  all  the  territory  extending  from  Loophead,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  to  Eilmacduagh,  in  the  county  of 
Galway.     In  the  character  of  De  Clare's  feoffee,  Mahoi^ 
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O'Brien  lived  at  Inchiqain,  and  his  residence  there,  and 
disclaimer  of  the  authority  of  the  head  of  his  ftmily,  to- 
gether with  his  active  support  of  the  intrusive  English,  irere 
offences  of  too  black  a  dye  to  be  pardoned.  Accordini^y 
the  first  act  of  Mortogh  O'Brien,  after  the  victory  of  Dysot, 
was  to  expel  Mahon.  He  and  the  rest  of  his  family  were 
obliged  to  transplant  themselves  beyond  the  Shannon  to  the 
territory  now  called  Ara,  where  their  descendants,  together 
with  those  of  Brian  Roe,  have  settled,  and  are  to  be  found 
at  this  day  w 

So  great  was  the  resentment  of  the  Dal-gais  agumt 
the  de  Clares,  that  the  body  of  Eichard,  the  father,  was  cot 
into  minute  pieces.  Fembridge  confirms  Grace  in  this  state- 
ment, but  adds  that  the  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
of  the  Friars  Minors  in  Limerick. 

When  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  her  husband  and  son 
reached  de  Clare's  wife  at  Bunratty,  we  are  informed  lliat 
she  abandoned  the  castle  and  set  fire  to  it,  taking  a  final 
leave  of  the  coimtry,  and  that  none  of  her  descendants  ever 
came  bock  to  claim  any  title  to  it,  or  to  the  extensive  terri- 
tory ceded  by  Brian  Roe  to  Thomas  de  Clare,  its  founder. 
After  the  battle  of  Dysert  O'Dea,  the  name  of  de  Clare 
does  not  once  appear  in  Irish  history.  This  important 
battle  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  May,  1318.  Besides  es- 
tablishing on  a  secure  basis  thenceforward  the  power  of  the 
O'Briens,  as  sovereigns  of  Thomond,  and  expelling  fit)m  its 
borders  the  issue  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  to  the  weakness 
of  a  title  depending  merely  on  the  sword,  had  added  the 
crime  of  a  murder  conceived  in  perfidy,  if  not  sacrilege,^ 
Mortogh  O'Brien  and  his  brother  and  eventual  successor, 
Dermod,  had  struck  a  blow  which  contributed  to  that  de- 
clension of  English  power  witnessed  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Thenceforward  the  Irish  princes 
pressed  on  their  neighbours  of  the  Fale,  until  that  fiunons 
enclosure  was  reduced  in  1515  to  half  of  each  of  the  fimr 
counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin.  ^^ 

After  the  battle  of  Dysert,  and  the  extinction  of  the  . 
hopes  of  Brian  Bane  by  the  fall  of  the  de  Clares,  that  chief- 
tain, accompanied  by  Mahon,  the  grandson  of  Donald  Con^ 
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nachtach  O'Brien,  passed  into  that  part  of  Thomond  which 
was  situated  eastward  of  the  Shannon,  and  expelled  the 
Ficn  Bloidig,  who  had  always  been  their  allies.  In  this  mi- 
gration the  new-comers  were  aided  by  Mortogh  O'Brien, 
who  was  anxious  to  remove  from  his  neighbourhood  such 
formidable  enemies.  Mahon  O'Brien  did  not  long  survive 
Ida  removal  to  the  east  of  the  Shannon,  for  his  death  by  the 
ClancuUen  (the  Macnamaras)  is  noticed  by  the  Four  Mas- 
ters at  the  year  1320.  This  powerful  sept,  who  had  so  great 
a  share  in  setting  the  son  and  successors  of  Teige  Caeluisce 
O'Brien  on  the  tkrone  of  Thomond,  now  reaped  the  reward 
of  their  services.  To  the  territory  of  the  Clancuilen,  com- 
prehending what  is  now  known  as  the  barony  of  Bunratty, 
upper  and  lower,  there  was  added,  after  the  battle  of  Dy sert,, 
the  remainder  of  the  land  between  the  Shannon  and  their 
former  possessions ;  and  the  divisions  of  Clancuilen,  east 
and  west,  began  thenceforward  to  be  used  as  designations 
of  this  sept  and  their  territories. 

After  the  departure  of  Brian  Bane  to  the  country  east 
of  the  Shannon,  peace  reigned  for  some  time  in  Tliomond. 
The  annals  of  John  Clyn  are,  nevertheless,  full  of  entries  of 
this  chieftain's  exploits.  In  1325  this  annalist  states  that 
with  the  help  of  the  English  of  Ely,  he  took  preys  in  Ossory, 
in  the  confines  of  Slievebloom  mountain,  in  Aghaboc  and 
Aghmacart,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  In 
four  years  after  (1329),  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
the  great  An^o-Irish  lords,  Maurice,  Earl  of  Desmond,  and 
William  de  Bnrgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  Brian  O'Brien  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  one  thousand  soldiers,  came  to  the  aid  of  John 
Darqf,  the  Justiciary,  with  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  In  this 
campaign,  Brian  let  loose  his  fury  against  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  his  family,  the  de  Burgos,  burnt  Athassel,  where 
the  remains  of  William  Fitzadelm,  its  founder,  reposed,^^  ^ 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  De  Burgo,  collecting 
a  force  of  his  adherents,  the  descendants  of  Teige  Caeluisce,. 
and  their  allies,  the  Macnamaras,  at  the  head  of  the  warlike 
sept  of  the  Clancuilen,  opposed  Brian  Bane  at.  Thurles, 
where  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  the  slain  compris- 
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ing  Conor  O'Brien,  brother  of  Mortogh,  king  of  Thomond, 
Walter,  son  of  Hilarius  de  Burgo,  Nicholas  Macnamaiv^ 
and  other  nobles  of  Thomond.  Thenceforward  to  the  middle 
of  the  century,  Brian  Bane  was  constantly  engaged  in 
military  operations.  Among  some  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  burning  of  the  town  and  church  of  Tipperaij^ 
the  sacred  edifice  being  at  the  time  full  of  men  and  women. 
His  former  ally,  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  had  for  some  time 
been  opposed  to  him,  and  the  importance  of  the  operations 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  Earl's  having  made 
seven  knights  in  one  campaign.  Clyn  states  that  Brian 
was  wounded  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Thurles  in  1333 
by  the  Earl.  But  the  most  important  incident  in  his  career 
we  learn  from  the  Four  Masters,  who  state  at  the  year 
1343  (2*)  44  that  Mortogh  O'Brien,  lord  of  Thomond,  died, 
and  that  the  lordship  was  assumed  by  his  brother  Dermod, 
but  that  he  was  banished  from  the  chieftainship  by  Brian 
O'Brien,  and  that  the  chieftains  of  Thomond  then  submitted 
to  Brian." 

The  annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1350,  con- 
tain the  entry  of  the  death  of  Brian,  son  of  Donald,  son  of 
Brian  Eoe  O'Brien,  by  treachery,  he  having  been  murdered 
by  the  sons  of  Lorcan  or  Laurence  MacKeogh.  His  ani* 
mosity  to  the  English  was  inherited  by  his  son  Morrc^ 
na-Raithnidhe,^^*^  whose  brother  had  been  taken  along  with 
Donald,  the  son  of  Philip  Kennedy,  by  the  Purcells,  and  by 
a  judicial  sentence  dragged  at  horses'  tails  and  hanged. 
The  death  of  Brian  Bane  was  avenged  by  his  grandson 
Torlogh  Oge,  killing  sixteen  of  the  Clan  Eeogh  as  a  retriba- 
tion  for  this  murder,  and  besides  taking  possession  of  their 
lands  and  goods  as  an  eric. 

After  the  death  of  Brian,  grandson  of  Brian  Roe,  the 
crown  of  Thomond  reverted  to  Dermot,  brother  of  Mortogb. 
There  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  authorities  as  to  tbe 
period  of  this  prince's  death.  According  to  the  account  in 
Vallancey,  furnished  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  it  occurred  at  the  year 
1355,  while  the  Four  Masters  place  that  event  at  the  year 
1364,  nine  years  later.     Leaving  no  issue,  the  line  was 
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continued  by  Mahon  Maonmaighe,  his  nephew,  who,  with 
Torlogh  Mael  (the  Bald),  and  Teige,  were  the  sons  of  Mor- 
togh  O'Brien  by  Edaoin,  daughter  of  MacGorman,^  chief- 
tain of  Hy-cormaic  Of  these  some  account  shall  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A.D.  1318-1466... Aoceamon  of  Mahon  MaoiimAighe...Coaipeb  the  Elijah  of 
North  Monster  to  pay  the  dabhcioa,  or  black  reiit...Aefwion  of  Torii^ 
Mael... Banished  by  his  nephew  Brian  Catha  an  >Eaiiaigh... Obtains  an  aiyliM 
from  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  comity  of  Walerfind... Battle  of  tiia  moa- 
asteiy  of  Eanach,  and  victory  of  Brian^.  Wars  of  the  Macnamans  and  di 
Burghs... Alliance  between  Brian  Catha  and  XJlick  de  Biixgh...Ijaiding  d 
Richard  the  Second... Submission  of  Brian  and  0*KeO  to  Bioliaid...DMlki 
of  Brian  Catha,  Torlogh  Mael,  Garret,  Earl  of  Deamond,  and  Toripi^  ns 
of  Morrogh  na-Raithnidhe,  of  the  race  of  Brian  Boe...AooeHiaa  of  OoBor, 
second  son  of  Mahon  Maenmaighe... Fosters  James,  son  of  Gami,  Esriof 
Desmond... Licence  from  King  Richard  for  that  porpose  to  tiba  Eari^ 
Banishment  of  Thomas,  grandson  of  the  earl,  for  having  formed  •  digiadiiv 
alliance... The  title  and  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  tranafamd  by  Aet 
of  Parliament  to  James,  undo  of  Thomas...  Ambition  sad  aggrsndisenMnt  of 
James... Building  of  the  abbey  of  Qnin  for  FranciBcans...Deafefa  of  Conor 
0*Bricn  and  accession  of  Teige  na  Glemore,  son  of  Brian  Catha  an-Eanai^ 
...Deposed  by  Mahon  Dall...\Vho  is  displaced  by  the  de  Bnzgha,  and  is^ 
cccded  by  Torlogh  Bog... Decease  of  Torlogh  Bog,  and  accessioin  of  Donogh 
son  of  Mahon  Dall...Donogh  dethroned  by  Teige  an-Choin]iaid...His  eneto 
the  black  rent  from  the  English  residents... Receives  a  subsidy  liram  At 
0*Neill  (Henry,  son  of  Owen)...HiB  march  and  campaign  beyond  the  Shn- 
non...His  death. 

Mahon  Maonmaiglie,^^  or  Moinmoy,  O'Brien,  eldest  son  of 
Mortogli,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Thomond,  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  by  usurpation  and  violenoei 
Whether,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  he  deposed  his 
uncle  Dermod  in  the  year  1360,  or,  agreeably  to  ofljer 
authorities,  ascended  the  throne  peaceably  after  his  decease, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rights  of  the  senior  branch 
of  his  family  were  disregarded  in  the  exclusion  of  his  coiuin 
Brian,  son  of  Donogh,  ancestor  of  the  Glenquin  branch.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  energy  of  his  character  to  find 
him  compelling  the  English  of  the  northern  parts  of  Mon- 
ster, to  pay  the  tribute  for  their  quiet  occupation  of  their 
holdings,  called  by  the  natives,  "  dubhcios,"  or  black  rent 
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Although  the  notices  of  the  fumalists  are  extremely  scanty 
^at  ^m  period,  they  yet  furnish  sufficient  information  to 
oiable  us  to  judge  that  the  English  did  not  give  up  their 
hopes  of  recovering  their  lost  power  in  Thomond,  nor  aban- 
don their  pretensions  without  a  struggle.  Mahon  seems  to 
have  had  his  hands  provided  with  work  by  the  policy  of  the 
En^Ush,  who  stirred  up  one  faction  of  the  natives  of  Tho- 
mond  after  another,  to  weaken  the  O'Briens.  We  find,  in 
the  year  1356,  that  Donogh  Macnamara,  son  of  the  prince 
of  Clancnilen,  was  killed  by  the  O'Briens,  who  soon  after 
deprived  of  life  Morrogh  Oge  Macmahon,  heir  apparent  to 
^  lordship  of  both  Corcovaskins,  and  the  former  sept 
lyenging  the  &11  of  their  chieftain  in  a  few  years  by  the 
death  of  Teige,  son  of  Conor,  son  of  Torlogh  O'Brien.  In 
meh  desultory  operations  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Mahon 
lii(»nmoy  were  passed,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  the  Tanist,  Torlogh,  denominated,  in  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  O'Briens,  Mael  (the  Bald). 

In  the  reign  of  Mahon  Moinmoy  over  Thomond  are  re- 
corded the  deaths  of  individuals  celebrated  in  that  district 
for  their  skill  in  music  and  law.  Of  these,  Gilla  na-Naembh 
(Servant  of  the  Saints)  O'Conway,  was  an  OUave  or  chief 
professor  of  the  science  of  music  and  harmony,  who  died  in 
1860  ;  and  Gilla  na-Naembh  O'Davoren,  chief  Brehon  or 
Judge  of  Thomond,  died  in  four  years  after.  Nor  must 
the  decease  of  Felim,  the  hospitable  O'Conor,  prince  of  Cor- 
pomroe,  by  whose  hand  fell  the  younger  de  Clare  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Dysert  in  1318,  be  omitted.  His  death 
is  recorded  at  the  year  1365. 

Torlogh  Mael,  who  succeeded  his  brother  by  the  law  of 
Tanistry,  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  elevation. 
In  less  than  three  years  he  was  dethroned  and  banished 
i5x)m  Thomond  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Brian  Catha 
an  Aonaigh,  whose  warlike  genius  was  better  adapted  to 
reign  over  the  turbulent  tribe  of  the  Dal-gais.  Torlogh, 
thus  deprived  of  his  authority,  took  refuge  with  Garret  or 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  exile,  and  even  led  an  army  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
authority.     Hpwever,  before  he  could  pass  the  Shannon,  he 
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was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  Brian  and  totally  routed. 
Torlogh,  disappointed  in  lus  attempt  to  recoyer  the  thirae 
of  his  ancestors,  was  obliged  to  accept  an  asylnm  geneitnuljr 
tendered  by  Fitzgerald.  This  nobleman,  whose  decease  is 
recorded  at  the  year  1398,  was  succeeded  by  the  cefehratoi 
James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  rf  the 
territory  eastward  of  the  Blackwater  from  Henry  the  Fifth 
in  1413,  and  in  the  same  year  assigned  to  the  descendants 
of  Torlogh  O'Brien  a  portion  of  tibe  lands  about  the  Com> 
meragh  mountains,  in  tiie  county  of  Waterford,  where  thar 
posterity  have  continued  since,  as  the  branch  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Waterford  O'Briens.  The  death  of  Toilo|^ 
Mael  in  the  English  Pale,  that  is,  in  the  territory  of  tihe 
Earl  of  Desmond,  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  tiie  Four 
Masters  at  the  year  1398,  the  same  year  in  which  his  no- 
tector  Garret,  Earl  of  Desmond,  also  departed  this  life.^^ 

The  engagement  in  which  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was 
routed  while  endeayouring  to  restore  the  deposed  OIBrien 
to  his  sovereignty,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  riTer 
Maig,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick,  at  a  place  called 
^'  Aonach,"  near  which  a  monasteiy  had  been  founded  in 
the  year  1151  by  Torlogh  O'Brien,  the  second  king  of 
that  name,  and  nephew  of  Mortoghmore  O'Brien.  This 
place,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Monastemena^ 
has  afforded  to  Brian  that  appellation  by  which  he  is  known 
in  the  pedigrees  of  the  family  as  Brian  Catha  an  Aonai|^ 
(of  the  battle  of  Aonach)/'^  Both  the  English  and  Insb 
accounts  of  this  battle  concur  in  stating  that  a  great  yicbny 
was  achieved  by  Brian.  Grace  admits  that  '^  Gerald,  Eail 
of  Desmond,  John  Fitznicholas,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fitzjohiiy 
with  many  other  nobles,  were  taken  by  O'Brien  and  Mtc- 
namara  of  Thomond,  on  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  July  (10th 
July),  in  the  Abbey  of  Magio,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
and  more  were  killed,  on  which  account  the  Lieutenant, 
leaving  the  war  against  the  O'Tooles  in  Leinster,  betod^ 
himself  thither." 

The  Four  Masters  add  to  the  foregoing  statement  thit 
"  Limerick  was  burned  on  this  occasion  by  the  Thomonians 
and  the  Clancuilen  (the  Macnamaras),  upon  which  the  in- 
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habitants  capitalated  with  O'Brien.  Sioda  Cam  (Macna- 
mara),  son  of  the  daughter  of  O'Dwyer,  assumed  the 
wardenship  of  the  town,  but  the  English  who  were  in  it 
acted  treacherously  towards  him,  and  killed  him." 

The  Lieutenant  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract  from 
Grace,  was  Sir  William  Wyndsor,  who  had  been  sent  from 
England  the  year  before  to  replace  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
The  new  govemor^s  policy  was  to  play  off  the  Irish  factions 
against  one  another.     One  of  the  septs  of  the  Clancuilen 
(Macnamaras),  whose  territory  in  Thomond  had  been  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Fergus  to  the  Shannon,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Boe  and  their  partisans 
in  1318,  afker  the  battle  of  Dysert,  was  at  this  time  ruled 
by  LpgUin  Laider  (the  strong)  Macnamara.     This  chief- 
tain was  the  father  of  two  sons,  Sioda  Cam  (killed  in  Li- 
merick) and  Teige,  and  a  daughter  named  Slaine  (married 
to  Brian  Catha  an  Aonaigh),  by  the  daughter  of  O'Dwyer, 
chieftain  of  Coill  na-manach  (Kilnemanagh),  in  the  present 
county  of  Tipperary.^*^      By  another  lady,  daughter  of 
ODaly  of  Corcomroe,  he  had  a  son  named  Hugh.      It  was 
not  difficult  to  set  parties  at  variance  who  from  this  un- 
promising affinity   were  already   predisposed  to   mutual 
strife.     The  Macnamaras  were  divided  against  each  other, 
and  civil  war  raged  once  more  in  Thomond.     In  1375  the 
Four  Masters  state  that  "  Brian  O'Brien,  lord  of  Thomond, 
was  banished  by  Torlogh,  son  of  Mortogh  O'Brien,  and  the 
Clanrickards."      From  this  it  is  obvious  that  Torlogh  Mad, 
whose  cause  had  been,  six  years  before,  ineffectually  es- 
poiued  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  once  more  set  up  by 
the  English  to  make  a  diversion.      In  this  war  the  Mac- 
namaraa   were   ranged  on  opposite  sides,  for  the   same 
anthorities  state,  at  the  year   1377,  that  the  de  Burgos 
having  invaded   Clancuilen,   the   Macnamaras   assembled 
around  the  son  of  O'Daly's  daughter,  gave  battle  to  the 
Clanrickards,  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  the  general, 
three  sons  of  O'Heyne,  prince  of  Hy-Fiachrach  Aulhne,  and 
many  others  of  the  chiefs  of  Clanrickard. 

The  next  year  contains  an  entry  that     leigc,  the  son 
of  Loughlin  Macnamara,  was  slain  by  the  son  of  the  daughter 
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of  O'Dtilv."  From  the  coutempoiarj  notices  of  the  aniuds 
of  Ulster  and  of  Clonmacnoise,  it  i4>pears  that  this  was 
Hugh,  the  half-brother  of  Teige.'*^ 

The  subsidising  of  a  few  of  the  Irish  chiefe  agunst 
their  fellows  was  attended  with  little  success.  In  Thraumd 
Brian  O'Brien  held  his  ground  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  not- 
withstanding his  temporary  expulsion  £rom  his  soveragntj 
by  the  Clanrickards  and  Torlogh  Mael,  he  found  metns 
to  regain  his  authority,  and  to  establish  his  power  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  before.  In  1380  we  are  informed  by 
OTlaherty  (citing  the  book  of  Lecan)  that  Brian  CBrien, 
and  Richard  de  Biirgo,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  exacted 
from  the  English  of  Munster  that  black  rent  (dubhcios)  or 
tribute,  which  his  father  Mahon  had  extorted  from  thar 
weakness  some  time  before  ;  while  at  the  same  time  Mor« 
rogh  na-Raithnighe  (of  the  race  of  Brian  Roe)  devastated 
that  province  from  its  eastern  border,  the  pecuniary  sup- 
plies which  the  weakness  of  the  English  governors  some 
time  before  had  obliged  them  to  furnish  not  being  foitli- 
coming.  The  death  of  the  last-named  chieftain,  which  oc- 
curred shortly  after  (1383),  afibrded  no  respite  to  the  Eng- 
lish of  Munster,  his  place  being  supplied  by  his  son  Torl(^ 
who  prosecuted  the  war  against  them  as  vigorously  as  his 
grandfather  Brian  Bane,  or  anv  of  the  descendants  of  Brian 
Roe/^ 

The  further  notices  of  Brian  Catha  an  Aonaigh  con- 
tained in  the  annals  are  few.  That  he  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  the  de  Burgos  of  Clanrickard,  and  therein 
strengthened  liimself  to  resist  the  English  power,  is  appa- 
rent from  the  entries  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  MacFirbis.  In  the  former,  at  the 
year  1386,  we  leani  that  de  Burgo,  attacked  by  O'Gonor 
Roe,  was  supported  by  Brian  O'Brien  with  a  large  force, 
which  were,  nevertheless,  defeated  in  an  engagement,  in 
which  Conor,  son  of  Teige,  son  of  Conor  O'Brien,  second 
cousin  to  the  prince  himself,  was  slain.  In  addition  to  the 
mutual  aid  which  was  stipulated  to  be  afforded  by  these 
chieftains  to  one  another  whenever  either  of  them  was  at- 
tacked by  his  enemies,  an  alliance  by  mnrringe  had  taken 
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place  between  them,  the  daughter  of  Brian  being  married 
to  Ulick  de  BoigOy  who  in  1401  was  elected  the  MacWil- 
ham  of  trlannckarcL 

The  disorders  of  Ireland,  and  the  decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish interest^  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  motives  which 
induced  Bichaid  the  Second  to  visit  his  Irish  dominions. 
Sixteen  years  <^  a  weak  and  inglorious  reign  had  passed, 
wben  Eichard  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  2d  of  October, 
139~4,  to  receive  the  submissions,  or  complete  the  conquest, 
of  bis  tuibulent  subjects  of  Ireland.  A  nominal  obedience 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  yielded  to  the  leader  of  an  army 
of  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  thirty  thousand  archers, 
iconveyed  by  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sial.  No  fewer  than 
seventy-five  chieftains,  of  greater  or  less  importance,  are 
stated  by  Leland  to  have  submitted  on  this  occasion  to 
Richard,  among  the  principal  of  whom  was  the  king  of  Tho- 
mond.  This  prince,  Brian  Catha  an  Aonaigh,  and  CNeil, 
are  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  to  have  gone  into  the  king's 
house,  (their  usual  term  of  submission),  and  OTlaherty 
states  that  fJiey  were  honourably  received  and  habited. 
Art  Macmorrogh,  the  self-styled  king  of  Leinster,  we  learn 
from  the  annaliists,  ^^  went  to  the  king's  house,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  English  and  Irish  of  Leinster,  but  was  detained 
a  prisoner  on  account  of  the  complaint  of  the  Lord-Justice, 
the  £arl  of  Ormond,"  The  Four  Masters  add  that  he  was 
afterwards  liberated ;  but  the  retention  of  O'Byme,  O'More, 
.  and  O'Nolan  as  hostages,  prove  that  Richard  was  well  aware 
.of  the  hollow  nature  of  this  submission. 

Leland,  in  describing  the  treatment  given  by  Richard 
to  the  Irish  princes,  states  that  the  four  principal  chieftains, 
"O'Nial,  OX!Jonor,  O'Brien  and  Macmurchad,  were  made 
especial  objects  of  favour.  In  the  instance  of  the  latter  the 
statement  is  not  only  unsupported,  but  even  contradicted 
by  the  Irish  annalists,  and  in  their  notice  of  the  visits  of  the 
Irish  princes  to  Richard,  they  omit  the  mention  of  any  of 
the  O'Gonors.  It  is  highly  probable  that  no  member  of 
this  family  appeared  at  tiie  court  of  the  English  monarch, 
for,  in  fact,  llie  nominal  sovereignty  of  Connaught  had  been, 
ten  years  before,  divided  between  two  rival  claimants  of 
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that  ancient  house ;  and,  at  the  period  of  Bichaid's  irisit  to 
Ireland,  Torlogh  O'Conor  Donn  and  Toriogfa  O'Conor  Bee, 
had  been  inaugurated  sovereigns  of  separate  portions  (^the 
antient  kingdom  of  Connaught,  giving  rise,  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  to  those  designations  wUeh 
have  prevailed  down  to  our  own  times,  and  by  which  the 
antient  royal  race  of  the  O'Conors  are  even  yet  distingmshed, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries.^-' 

Four  years  after  the  royal  festivities  by  which  Idng 
Richard  sought  to  dazzle  the  rude  chieftains  of  Ireland, 
Brian  O'Brien  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He  died  in  1399, 
surviving  by  one  year  the  deposed  prince  Torlogh  Mad,  Us 
uncle,  and  his  celebrated  protector  Gerald,  or  Garret,  Sail 
of  Desmond. 

Mahon  Moinmoy,  the  father  of  Brian  Catha  an  Aonaigh, 
was  married  to  Una,  daughter  of  Felim  an  Oenigfa  O'Conor, 
prince  of  Corcomroe,  who  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  de  Clares  in  1318.  By  tlus 
lady  he  had  issue  Brian,  Conor  the  Tanist,  who  succeeded 
Brian,  Torlogh,  Mortogh,  Dermod,  and  Teige  Bacach  (the 
lame).  Of  these  latter  nothing  is  mentioned  in  the  annak 
beyond  the  statement  by  the  Four  Masters,  that  Morto^ 
son  of  Mahon  Moinmoy  O'Brien,  died  in  the  year  1380  in 
the  prison  of  Trim.  He  had  been  most  probably  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the  O'Briens,  and 
confined  in  the  prison  of  that  town. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Brian  O'Brien,  lord  of  Tho- 
mond,  died,  the  death  of  Torlogh,  son  of  Morrogh  na  BaiA- 
nighe  O'Brien,  the  representative  of  the  branch  of  Brim 
Roe,  is  also  recorded. 

Brian  Catha  an  Aonaigh  had  by  Slaine,  daughter  of 
Loughlin  Laidir  (the  strong),  Macconmara,  prince  of  Hy* 
Caisin  (Ogashin),  three  sons,  too  young  at  their  frth^'s 
death  to  render  unnecessary  the  accession  of  their  unde 
Conor,  but  who  each  eventually  came  to  the  throne  of  Tho- 
mond.  These  were  Teige  na  Glemore,  Mahon  DaH,  and 
Torlogh  Bog  (the  soft). 

On  the  death  of  Brian,  his  bi'other  Conor  assumed  tbe 
rule  over  Thomond  by  the  law  of  tanistry.     The  deposition 
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of  Richard  the  Seccmd  by  Heniy  of  Lancaster,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  time  that  Conor  (Vfirien  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignly  of  Thomond,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  wars 
of  the  Boses,  left  the  Irish  princes,  who  lived  remote  firom 
the  seat  of  government,  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  incli- 
nations, and  to  make  war  or  form  alliances  with  their 
neighbours,  whether  of  the  English  or  Irish  races,  as  ihej 
pleaBed.     And  although  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  parti- 
cularly stringent  against  contracting  the  ties  of  amity  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  races,  tiiere  remains  on  record 
a  striking  instance  of  the  custom  of  fosterage  by  which 
those  of  Norman  descent  were  sometimes  bound  to  their 
Irish  nei^bours,  and  which  linked  together  the  two  great 
houses  of  Desmond,  and  the  O'Briens.  On  a  patent  roll  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  Richard  the  Second  is  entered,  bearing  date 
the  8th  December,  1388,  a  licence  from  the  king  to  Gerald, 
Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  following  words  : — ^^  The  king 
having  been  credibly  informed  of  the  constant  good  repute 
which  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Earl  of  Dessemond,  held  and 
supported,  above  all  others  of  his  part  of  Ireland,  for  fide- 
lily  to  him  and  his  liege  subjects  in  Munster,  and  on  that 
account,  and  for  the  better  preserving  the  peace  and  the  said 
liege  people  for  the  fature,  being  wilUng  to  shew  him  favour, 
did,  at  hu  request,  grant  him  licence  to  send  his  son  James 
to  Conor  O^rien  of  Tothemond  (Thomond),  an  Irishman, 
to  be  brought  up  or  educated,  and  there  to  remain  as  long 
as  he  should  think  fit,  notwithstanding  any  statutes  made 
to  the  contrary.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  consignment  of  his  son  James 
to  the  care  of  a  prince  of  the  O'Briens  was  made  by  the 
very  individual  who  had  led  the  English  army  eighteen 
years  before  to  dethrone  the  reigning  prince  of  Thomond, 
and  who  was  defeated  at  the  abbey  of  the  Maigue.  Such 
instances  were  not  rare,  and  while  they  afibrd  a  proof  of  the 
cordialifT  which  subsisted  between  the  two  races,  they  serve 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  saying  so  often  used  when  the 
later  English  immigrants  are  contrasted  with  the  Normans, 
that  these  were  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.  They 
could  hardly  escape  being  so,  when  they  were  brought  up 
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in  die  dress,  manners,  and  tongue  of  the  naliTes.    And 
while  the  language  of  the  court  of  England,  at  and  for  a  l(ng 
time  after  this  period,  was  Norman-French,  that  of  the 
common  people  being  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin  or  Irish  formed 
the  medium  of  communication  at  the  west  side  of  the  Iiisk 
channel^^^  for  more  than  a  century  and  an  half.     The  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  0*Brien,  to  whom  was  confided  the  edu- 
cation of  the  scion  of  the  Desmonds,  was  now  prince  of 
Thomond.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  it  is  to 
this  fosterage  and  education  of  James  Fitzgerald  in  Tho- 
mond, the  posterity  of  Torlogh  Mael  were  indebted  for  tiie 
grant  of  lands  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made.     And  John  Fitzgerald,  the  elder 
brother  of  James,  having,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
earldom,  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  river  Suir,  while 
pursuing  a  prey  of  the  Butlers,  the  title  descended  to  Us 
son  Thomas,  then  advancing  to  manhood.     The  Four  Mas- 
ters place  in  the  year  1411  the  banishment  of  this  young 
nobleman  by  his  uncle  James,  son  of  Garret  or  Gerald,  IhQ 
ward  of  the  O'Briens,  without,  however,  assigning  any  rea- 
sons for  this  revolution  in  the  &mily  of  the  Geraldines  of 
Munster.     The  romantic  incident,  however,  is  sufficiently 
authenticated,  which  informs  us  that  Thomas,  the  yoimg 
Earl,  while  pursuing  the  chase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ab: 
beyfeale,  was  benighted  and  obliged  to  beg  a  shelter  in  th^ 
house  of  a  person  named  MacCormac,  who  happened  to  bQ 
a  tenant  on  the  Desmond  estates  ;  that  Catherine,  th^ 
beautiful  and  virtuous  daughter  of  the  retainer,  inspired  the 
young  lord  with  such  a  passion  as  led,  when  it  could  not 
otherwise  be  gratified,  to  an  offer  to  share  with  her  his  rank 
and  fortune.     This  mesalliance,  we  are  informed,  so  in- 
censed the  barbarous  followers  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  that 
the  young  lord  and  his  beautiful  though  humble  countess 
were  banished  from  the  territory  ,^^^  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
Geraldines  transferred  to  James  the  uncle,  who  had  influence 
enough  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  in  procuring  an 
act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  estates  and  dignity  were 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

Two  years  before  this  event  the  old  feud  between  the 
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•rival  branches  of  the  O'Briens,  which  had  been  settled  by 
-the  banishment  of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Roe  nearly  b 
century  before,  threatened  to  break  out  afresh,  and  an  en- 
gagement actually  took  place  between  Conor  O'Brien,  prince 
.of  Thomond,  and  Teige  and  Morrogh,  grandsons  of  Mor- 
xogh  na  Eaithnighe,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and 
bfl^hed  from  Thomond/^^  Peace  was  made,  however,  be^ 
tween  the  belligerents,  and  Conor  O'Brien  returned  to  his 
dbnunion  within  a  year,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  followers  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  his  foster  son.  ' 

This  nobleman,  whose  connexion  with  the  house  of  Tho- 
mond renders  it  necessary  that  his  career  should  receive 
some  notice,  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald, 
the  father-in-law  of  de  Clare,  by  whom  Brian  Roe  O'Brien 
had  been  so  treacherously  murdered  at  Bunratty.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  large  possessions  which  he  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  in  Kerry,  he  contrived  means  of  acquiring  the  ex- 
tensive district  called  the  kingdom  of  Cork,  which  had  been 
theretofore  vested  in  the  descendants  of  Milo  de  Cogan,  and 
could  not  legally  be  alienated.  This  blemish  in  the  title 
was  cured  l)y  a  royal  licence,  which  enabled  Desmond  to 
purchase  whatever  lands  he  pleased,  and  of  whatever  tenure 
they  may  have  been  held  by  their  former  owners  ;  and  he 
was  also  created  by  patent,  governor  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  Kerry  and  Waterford.  A  still  more  extraordi- 
nary  favour  of  the  crown  was  his  obtaining  a  licence'  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  all  future  parliaments  during  his  life,  and 
permission  to  send  in  his  stead  a  sufficient  proxy.  This 
exemption  was  obtained  under  the  pretences  that  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  island, 
and  that  his  journeys,  to  the  seat  of  government  were  not 
only  expensive,  but  dangerous,  from  the  hatred  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  natives  for  his  attachment  to  the 
crown  of  England. 

By  this  lord,  who  affected  rather  the  state  and  port  of 
an  Irish  prince  than  those  of  an  English  nobleman,  the  de- 
scendants  of  Torlojgh  the  Bald,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Thomond  about  the  year  1369,  received  grants  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Waterford. 
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The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Conor  O'Brien  over  Tho- 
mond  after  his  restoration  was  not  distinguished  hj  any 
event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed  by  the  annalutB^ 
if  we  except  the  completion  of  the  Franciscan  abbey  of 
Quin^*^^  by  Sioda  Cam  Macconmara^  prince  of  GlanculeD, 
in  1402,  and  the  death  of  the  Tanist  of  Thomond,  Donald, 
son  of  Conor  O'Brien,  who  fell  in  battle  by  the  hftnd  of 
Barrymore  in  1411. 

Conor  O'Brien  died,  according  to  the  Four  MastexSi  in 
the  year  1426,  at  an  advanced  age ;  and  Teige  na  Gle- 
more,  his  nephew,  son  to  Brian  Catha  an  Aonai^  was  in- 
augurated in  his  place.  By  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of 
Teige  O'Brien  of  Cuonagh,  he  was  the  father  of  thi«e  som, 
Dermod,  who  left  no  issue ;  Brian  Duff,  ancestor  of  the 
O'Briens  of  Carrigogunnell,  who  gave  name  to  the  baiany 
of  Fobble  Brien,  in  t£e  county  of  lamerick  ;^^  and  Donal^ 
bishop  of  Limerick.  ^^ 

Of  Teige  O'Brien,  the  successor  of  Conor  who  fostered 
the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  hardly  a  notice  b  preservei 
The  wars  which  engaged  the  partisans  of  the  houses  of  Toffc 
and  Lancaster  at  this  period,  permitted  the  Irish  prinoei 
to  enjoy  a  repose,  which  was  undisturbed  by  the  OGcanenoe 
of  any  events  deserving  a  record.  All  that  seems  to  be 
known  of  Teige  na  Glemore  is  announced  in  the  entiy, 
which  states  that  he  was  deposed  in  1438  by  his  brother 
Mahon,  who  was  thereupon  styled  the  O'Brien.  It  appean 
that  he  survived  his  deposition  six  years,  his  death  beiog 
mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1444. 

Mahon  Dall  (the  blind),  the  second  son  of  Brian  Cstfat 
an  Aonaigh,  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  usurped  so- 
thority  unmolested.  The  annalists,  at  the  year  1446, 
state  ^^  that  a  great  war  broke  out  in  Thomond,  by  which 
all  Thomond  was  spoiled.  O'Brien  himself  (Mahon  DtD) 
was  taken  prisoner  ;  but  MacWilliam  of  Clanrickard  went 
to  Thomond,  and  having  rescued  O'Brien  by  force,  he  set 
all  to  rights." 

The  settlement  here  referred  to  consisted  in  the  setting 
up  the  third  son  of  Brian  Catha  an  Aonaigh  in  the  plaoe 
of  his  usurping  brother,  Mahon,  by  Edmond  Burke  tiie 
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MacWilliam  as  he  was  then  styled,  in  imitation  of  the 
Irish  chieftains.  The  new  ruler  of  Thomond,  Torlogh  Bog 
(the  soft),  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  MacWilliam,  and 
had  accordingly  the  support  of  that  powerfid  chief,  whose 
Bid  was  invoked  to  settle  the  disputes  of  his  neighbours,  the 
(yConors,  as  well  as  those  of  the  O'Briens.  By  his  fdlies 
of  Glanrickard,  Torlogh  was  supported  and  maintained  in 
the  throne  of  Thomond  until  his  decease  in  1459,  when  he 
was  succeeded  for  a  brief  period  by  his  nephew  Donogh,  the 
son  of  Mahon  Dall,  who  was,  however,  obliged  to  give  way 
to  his  cousin  Teige  an  Ghomhaid  in  less  than  two  years  from 
his  accession. 

Torlogh  Bog,  king  of  Thomond,  had  by  Catherine 
Burke  a  numerous  progeny.  The  names  of  nine  sons  of 
this  marriage  are  as  follows  : — 1.  Teige  an  Ghomhaid ;  2. 
Donogh,  bishop  of  Killaloe  ;  3.  Gonor  More  na  Srona  (of 
the  large  nose)  ;  4.  Torloghoge  ;  5.  Mahon  ;  6.  Morrogh  ; 
7.  Kennedy ;  8.  Brian  ;  9.  Mortogh  Beg. 

Donogh,  son  of  Mahon  Dall,  left  an  only  son,  Brian  an 
Ghoylaigfa  (of  the  fleet),  of  whom  no  further  notice  is  given 
in  the  annals  than  that  the  bishop  of  Killaloe,  of  his  own 
name  and  lineage,  fell  by  his  hand,  in  the  year  1460. 

Teige  an  Ghomhaid  O'Brien  having  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  by  the  power  of  his  kinsmen,  the  de 
Bn:i^hs  of  Glanrickard,  ruled  the  Dal-gais  for  the  space  of 
about  six  years.  The  continued  wars  of  the  roses  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  feeble  condition  of  the  English  interest  in 
Irehuid,  enabled  him  to  exact  from  the  English  settlers  of 
Munster  the  DiAhcioSy  or  black  rent,  which  his  great-grand- 
fiEither,  Mahon  Moinmoy,  was  the  first  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains to  enforce.^  Henry  O'Neill,  who  had  in  1455  de- 
posed his  father  Owen,  and  been  inaugurated  O'Neill  in  that 
year,  entertaining  hopes  that  the  English  power,  now 
reduced  to  the  four  counties  around  the  capital,  might  be 
completely  overthrown,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
O^rien,  and  gave  him  a  subsidy  to  enable  him  more  eflTec- 
tually  to  levy  war  against  the  crown.  This  transaction  is 
recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1463.  James, 
the  ambitious  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  been  fostered,  as 
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already  mentioned,  by  Conor  O'Brien,  having  died  in  1463/ 
his  son  Thomas,  tlie  unfortunate  nobleman  who  perished 
five  years  later  in  Drogheda,  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
Lord  Justice,  and  conducted  an  army  to  reduce  some  of  the 
Irish  of  Offaly,  who  had  extended  their  ravages  to  the  veiy 
walls  of  Dublin.  The  English  of  Meath  and  Leinster 
hastily  assembling  at  the  command  of  the  Lord  Justice,  and 
marching  into  Offaly,  were  attacked  by  Con,  son  of  Calvag^ 
O'Conor,  prince  of  that  territory  and  defeated,  the  Eul 
himself  being  taken  prisoner.  The  Four  Masters  and  Mac 
Firbis  designate  O'Conor,  the  Earl's  brother-in-law,  and 
state  that  he  was  safely  conveyed  by  O'Conor  to  the  castle 
of  Carbury,  as  also  were  Christopher  Plunket,  the  Prior  ct 
St.  Mary's  at  Trim,  William  Oge  Nugent,  Bamwall,  and 
several  others,  who,  however,  were,  as  wc  learn  from  the 
same  authority,  released  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  gar- 
rison of  Dublin.  ^*^  The  movement  of  the  Irish  of  OffiJj 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  concert  with  those  of  Tho- 
mond,  instigated  by  O'Neill ;  for  in  the  same  year  the  Fonr 
blasters  contain  the  following  entxy,  descriptive  of  O'Brien's 
operations  and  death  : — 

"  A.D.  1466.  Teige  O'Brien,  lord  of  Thomond,  nuirched 
with  a  great  army  across  the  Shannon  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  and  plundered  the  Irish  of  the  soutli  and  west  of 
Munster.  The  Irish  of  Leinster  complied  with  his  demands. 
He  then  returned  home.  After  obtaining  possession  of  tbe 
territory  of  Clanwilliam,  and  the  county  of  Limerick,  which 
were  made  over  to  Iiim  by  the  Earl  (of  Desmond)  as  a  con- 
dition of  obtaining  |)cace  both  for  himself  and  for  the  countij, 
and  after  having  obtained  the  payment  of  a  tribute  of  sixtf 
marks  a-year  for  ever  from  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  be 
was  seized  by  his  death-illness  at  his  own  house,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Conor,  the  son  of  Torlogh  O'Brien,  who  wm 
inaugurated  in  his  place." 

It  would  seem  from  the  language  of  the  annalists  above 
cited,  that  Teige  an  Chomhaid  was  vain  enough  to  enter- 
tain those  dreams  of  Irish  sovereignty  which  haunted  the 
dascendants  of  Brian  Boromha  for  some  generations  after 
the  fall  of  that  hero  at  Clontarf,  but  which  had  entirely 
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faded  away  soon  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The 
first  step  to  be  attained  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object,  was  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  Irish  party, 
and  MacFirbis,  in  the  part  of  his  annals  in  which  he  de- 
scribes Teige's  progress,  says,  "  we  have  not  heard  of  such 
an  host  with  any  of  his  name  or  ancestors  since  Brian 
Borova  was  conquering  of  Ireland ;  so  that  the  Irish  of  Des- 
mond and  larmond  (West  Munster)  all  obeyed  him ;  and 
he  bribed  the  Gaeidhils,  ue.j  the  old  Irish  of  Leinster, 
so  that  they  were  working  his  coming  to  Tara "  (to  be 
crowned).  However  slight  the  foundation  on  which  the 
king  of  Thomond  raised  such  a  superstructure  as  to  expect 
to  regain  the  position  of  his  ancestors,  no  greater  proof 
could  be  afforded  of  the  extreme  point  of  depression  to  which 
the  English  interest  had  fallen,  than  the  mere  conception 
of  such  an  idea.  Teige  an  Choinhaid's  death,  almost  at  the 
moment  when  his  ambitious  views  seemed  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  gave  relief  to  the  lord  Deputy,  who, 
in  about  two  years  after,  having  gone  to  face  his  enemies, 
and  refute  their  accusations  at  an  adjournment  of  the  Par- 
liament at  Drogheda,  was  summarily  seized,  tried,  convicted 
of  high  treason,  and  executed,  by  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester, 
his  successor  in  the  government.  ^^^ 

Teige  an  Chomhaid,  so  called  from  his  residence  in  the 
townland  of  that  name,  where  he  built  the  castle  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  of  Inchiquin,  from  which  the  present  noble 
branch  of  the  O'Briens  derives  its  title,  was  married  to 
Anabella  de  Burgh,  daughter  of  Ulick,  the  son  of  Ulick  an 
Fhiona  (of  the  wine),  who  then  enjoyed  the  Irish  title  of 
the  Macwilliam.  By  this  lady  he  had  six  sons  : — 1.  Tor- 
logh  Donn  (the  brown),  king  of  Thomond  after  the  decease 
of  his  uncle  Torlogh  Oge  ;  2.  Donald  ;  3.  Donogh  ;  4.  Mor- 
togh  Garv  ;  5.  Morrogh  ;  6.  Dermod  Cleireach.  The  issue 
of  Teige  being  at  his  decease  too  young  to  reign,  his  brother 
Conor,  nicknamed  na-Srona  (of  the  great  nose),  Tanist  of 
Thomond,  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the  Dal-gais. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A«D.  1466-1528... Conor  na-SranA,  king  of  Tlioaioiid...Itditiona  behiiafti 
0*Brieii8  and  de  Burgha  of  Claarickard... Origin  of  the  appdlstioni  of  Hk* 
William  Oughter  and  Eighter... Conor  0*Brien  nippoitB  MaoWiUiamapiMI 
the  O^Kellys  of  Hy-many... Battle  of  CnMmoicn»i...Def(Bat  of  MaewSEv 
and  the  CBriens  at  Glanog...Antagon]im  of  tiia  Ikmibm  of  OnaoBA  mi 
Kildare..  Arrival  of  Sir  James  Ormond... Supported  by  Conor  aa-finn 
and  Macwilliam  of  Clanrickard... Removal  of  Kildare...Hu  'itiiliiiifr* 
Marches  into  Thomond,  and  is  defiaated  ..Death  of  Conor  iia-Sroiia...AflO«' 
sion  of  Torlogh  Oge,  or  Gilladnv...Of  TorlQgfa  Donn...Who  ia  engi^m 
hostilities  with  Piers  Butler,  Earl  of  OnnoDd...ProgreH  of  the  Esri  ef  Q- 
dare  in  Connaught...Hi8  alliances  with  the  IriBh...Battl0  of  Knockfawr,  ni 
defeat  of  0*Brien  and  Macwilliam... "Ane  character  of  that  — g^g—— ^- 
Expedition  of  Kildare  into  Mmiater... Defeated  at  Monabmlier  fay  Torio|^ 
O'Brien  and  Macwilliam... Death  of  Kildare...AI&in  of  Tiitywoi  nd  1&^ 
oonnell...The  princes  of  Thomond  proceed  to  tiie  mnth  to  aid  WSfmXL^An 
obliged  to  retreat...Kildare  sapeneded  hg  Pierse,  Esrl  of  Qraiflnd*. Agi|g^ 
ment  between  Ormond  and  the  troops  of  Thomond  at  Camni^  on  tiw  Ssir... 
Foil  of  Teige,  prince  of  Thom(nid...]ffi8  troops  carry  his  remaini  tofas  ii- 
terred  in  Ennis... Death  of  Torlogh  Doon,  and  a^Mwfwflin  of  hia 
Sir  William  Skeffington  takes  Carrig-Ogmmell»  and 
of  Portcmsha. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  the  Dal-gais  and  their 
neighbours  of  Connaught,  the  de  Burghs  of  Clanrickard,  it 
the  accession  of  Conor  na-Srona,  and  the  military  operations 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  require  some  notice  of  iht  latter 
family,  and  the  position  they  occupied  among  the  degenente 
English,  as  they  are  styled  by  historians. 

Seventy  years  after  the  landing  of  Henry  the  Second 
in  Waterford,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Ulster,  died,  leavidg 
an  only  daughter,  the  heiress  of  all  his  possessions.  lUs 
lady  married,  in  the  year  1242,  Walter  de  Burgh,  stjkd 
by  the  historians  of  the  Pale,  lord  of  Connaught.  In  tto 
years  after  this  marriage,  Walter  was  created  eaxl  of  Ulster. 
In  1333,  William  de  Burgh,  a  descendant  of  this  marriage, 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  people,^^  on  which  his  wife, » 
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granddaughter  of  Henry  the  Third,  with  her  only  child,  a 
dknghter,  afterwards  married  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
fled  into  England.   The  vast  possessions  in  Ulster  and  Con- 
nangfat,  left  without  a  head  by  this  murder,  were  invaded 
and  spoiled  by  the  neighbouring  chieftains  ;  and  the  heads 
of  the  junior  branches  of  the  &inily,  fearing  that  the  pro- 
perty in  Connaught  would  be  transferred  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress,  away  from  the  name  and  blood  of  the  de 
Burghi,  seised  upon  what  they  could,  and  adopted  names 
and  dengnations  in  imitation  of  their  neighbours  the  native 
Irigfa,  throng  whose  aid  they  hoped  to  maintain  their  ac- 
quisitiotts.    William  of  Clanrickard,  in  the  south  or  upper, 
and  Edmond  Albanach,  in  the  north  or  lower  part  of  Con- 
naught,   respectively  the  progenitors   of  the  Marquis  of 
Clanrickard  and   Earl  of  Mayo,  adopted  the  names   of 
Ifacwilliam  Oughter   (upper),  and  Macwilliam    Eighter 
(lower),  by  which  designations   their  descendants   were 
known  to  a  veiy  late  period.      Their  estates,  too,   were 
allowed  to  descend  according  to  the  law  of  tanistry  and 
gavd,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Macwilliam,  whether 
Ong^ter  or  Eighter,  was  accompanied  by  the  formalities 
and  ceremonies  used  in  the  appointment  of  their  princes  by 
ilie  natives  themselves.    The  struggles  of  the  princes  of  the 
Irish  race  for  pre-eminence  among  their  septs,  were  not 
mome  inveterate  or  sanguinary  than  the  wars  of  the  Mac- 
wiUiams.     Thus,  in  1366,  the  Four  Masters  mention  that 
a  great  war  broke  out  between  the  English  of  Connaught, 
but  it  also  involved  the  O'Conors  and  the  followers  of 
(KKelly,  lord  of  Hy-Many.   After  a  series  of  hostilities,  and 
the  oorapation  of  the  territory  of  Clanrickard,  for  the 
q>aoe  of  three  months  by  Edmond  Albanach  and  the  lower 
"De  Burghs,  the  hostages  of  the  country  were  ceded  to  him, 
together  with  the  superiority  attendant  on  the  title  of  the 
Macwilliam.     The  strife  between  these  degenerate  descen- 
dants of  William  Fitzadelm  was  continued  after  the  decease 
of  Edmond  Albanach,  which  occurred  in  1375,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  century,  namely,  in  1386,  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  king  of  Thomond, 
Bzian  Gatha  an  Aonaigh,  peace  was  established  among  the 
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contending  branches  of  the  same  name,  the  chieftaincy  n- 
maining  with  the  Clanrickard,  who  was  acknowledged  astlie 
Macwilliam,  by  Thomas,  son  and  successor  of  Edmond 
Albanach.  This  Thomas,  who  had  attended  Richard  tk 
Second  on  his  landing  in  Ireland  in  1394,  and  had  been 
acknowledged  as  head  of  the  English  of  Connanght  by  tlut 
prince,  having  died  in  1401,  two  Macwilliams  were  elected, 
namely,  Ulick,^^  son  of  Kickard  Oge,  and  Walter,  am  of 
Thomas,  but  ^'  the  latter  yielded  submission  to  MacwiUiam 
of  Clanrickard  for  his  seniority." 

On  the  accession  of  Conor  ntuSrona  to  the  proYindil 
throne  of  Thomond  in  1467,  the  rival  families  of  the  de 
Hurglis  were  Represented  by  Richard,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of 
Eihnond  Albanach,  as  the  MacwiUiam  Eighter,  and  Ulick, 
sou  of  Ulick,  son  of  Kickard  Oge,  as  the  Oughter.  The 
Clanrickanls,  who  were  at  war  with  the  chieftain  of  Hy- 
Many,  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sustained  by  the 
lower  MacwiUiam,  called  to  their  aid  the  prince  of  Thomoni 
between  whom  (as  was  the  case  with  their  ancestors),  and 
the  dc  Burghs  settled  in  Clanrickard,  a  treaty,  offensive 
and  defensive,  if  not  committed  to  writing,  had,  in  effect, 
long  subsisted.  Ever  since  the  wars  of  Brian  Soe,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  de  Clares  from  Thomond,  to  which  the 
de  Burghs  had  so  largely  contributed,  the  families  had  been 
united  by  a  series  of  intermarriages.  Of  the  last  three 
princes  of  the  O'Briens,  Torlogh-bog  had  married  Catherine, 
a  lady  of  the  house  of  Clanrickai^,  and  by  her  was  &ther 
of  Teigc  an-Chomhaid,  and  Conor  na-Srona,  the  former  of 
whom  married  Anabella,  daughter  of  MacwiUiam  Ouj^ter, 
while  the  families  were  still  further  related  by  the  marrisge 
of  Slaine,  daughter  of  Conor  na-Srona,  to  Ulick  FitsUlid 
an  Fhionna  (of  the  wine).^^^  The  summons  of  the  Msc- 
william  to  Conor  O'Brien  was  promptly  answered,  and  the 
united  forces  of  Thomond  and  Clanrickard  encountered  and 
defeated  O'Kelly  and  the  northern  or  lower  de  Burgfas,  tt 
the  cross  of  Moighecroin,  near  Galway.  According  to  the 
Four  Masters,  "  William  Caech  (the  blind)  Burke,  the  son 
of  MacwiUiam  ;  two  sons  of  O'Kelly  ;  Hughhoy,  son  of  Tor- 
logh  MacDonnell,  constable  of  their  gallowglasses  ;  and  ten 
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gentlemen  of  the  ClanDonnell,  were  slain  in  the  conflict. 
hie  hundred  and  sixty  gallowglasses,  and  numbers  of  others 
rere  also  slain."  The  annalists  add  to  this  notice,  a  cir- 
nmstance  which  had  a  powerful  effect  not  only  on  the 
iffidrs  of  Connaught  and  Thomond,  but  on  the  entire  king. 
Lom,  as  was  afterwards  clearly  exhibited  at  the  battle  of 
B[nocktow  in  1504,  namely,  the  intervention  of  O'Donnell 
a  the  quarrels  of  l^e  de  Burghs.  They  state  "  that  O'Don. 
aell  (Hugh  Eoe),  son  of  Niall  Garv,  went  to  Connaught  to 
^e  reyenge  for  the  defeat  of  Crossmoighecroin,  for  Mac- 
ffilliam  (the  lower)  and  O'Eelly  were  his  friends  and  con- 
ederates." 

Two  years  after  this  affair,  Richard,  son  of  Thomas,  re- 
ligned  the  lordship  of  the  lower  de  Burghs,  and  Richard, 
on  of  Edmond,  having  taken  his  place  and  made  submis- 
ion  to  Hugh  Eoe  ODonnell,  the  latter  marched  with  the 
chiefs  of  Tirconnell,  joined  by  the  "  rising  out "  of  lower 
3onnaught,  to  attack  Macwilliam  of  Clanrickard  (Ulick, 
ion  of  Ulick  of  the  wine),  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him 
md  the  king  of  Thomond,  for  the  defeat  of  Crossmoighe- 
sToin.  Gilladnbh  (the  black-haired  youth),  and  Mortogh 
Jarv  (the  rough),  sons  of  Teige  an  Chomhaid,  and  nephews 
tf  Ulick,  son  of  Ulick  of  the  wine,  were  despatched  by  their 
incle,  the  reigning  prince  of  Thomond,  Conor  na  Srona,  to 
•he  aid  of  the  Clanrickards.  The  northern  army,  after 
mming  and  laying  waste  the  country  around  Clare  Gal  way, 
¥BA  attacked  by  the  cavalry  of  Thomond  on  their  retreat, 
ind  a  spirited  action  ensued,  to  the  advantage  of  the  nor^ 
Jiems,  if  we  may  credit  the  Four  Masters,  who,  however, 
ire  not  always  to  be  relied  on  wherever  the  O'Donnells  are 
onoemed.  These  writers  state  that  the  Macwilliam  of 
/lanrickard,  and  the  O'Briens,  were  defeated  at  Glanog,  a 
mall  rivulet  near  the  castle  of  Cargins,  in  the  barony  of 
31are,  by  O'Donnell,  and  made  an  inglorious  retreat,  leav- 
Qg  behind  them  in  their  flight,  men,  horses,  and  valu- 
kbles. 

From  the  affair  of  Glanog  in  1469,  an  interval  of  twenty- 
hree  years  occurs  before  the  next  mention  of  the  O'Briens, 
n  the  meantime  Ulick,  the  Macwilliam  of  Clanrickard,  son 
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of  Ulick  of  the  wine,  dying  in  1485,  his  son,  the  third 
Ulick,  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy.  The  Four  Masteis 
state  that  in  the  next  year  a  numerous  army  was  led  into 
Connaught  by  O'Donnell  (Hugh  Boe)  and  another  to  oppose 
him,  by  Macwilliam  of  Glanrickard.  They  add,  however, 
that  on  coming  together,  they  agreed  to  conditions  of 
peace  and  amity.  It  is  possible  that  the  connexions  which 
had  been  formed  by  these  riyal  leaders,  contributed  to  in- 
dispose them  to  a  profitless  war&re,  each  of  them  being 
connected  with  the  house  of  Thomond,  two  daughten  of 
Conor  na  Srona,  Finola  (fair  shoulder),  and  Slaine,  beisg 
respectively  married  to  Hugh  Roe  and  MacwiUiam/^^  Tbe 
accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  conclusicHi  of  the 
wars  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  were  sot 
unfelt  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  hitherto  the  scene  of  merdj 
local  feuds.  The  interest  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  a 
York  being  on  the  decline,  the  enemies  of  Gerald,  Eail  of 
EUdare,  whose  family  had  always  favoured  the  pretenafflis 
of  that  house,  secretly  practised  against  this  nobleman, 
and  as  one  of  their  measures  to  that  effect,  they  sent  into 
Ireland  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  rival  house  of  Or- 
mond,  to  thwart  the  measures  of  Eildare,  then  Lord  Jus- 
tice. This  emissary  was  Sir  James,  natural  son  of  John 
sixth  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  died  in  1478  on  a  ^pifP' 
mage  to  the  holy  land.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  year  1492,  he  was  joined  hf 
Conor  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  and  his  kinsmen,  and 
the  Macwilliam  of  Glanrickard  at  tlie  head  of  the  Burkes, 
and  the  whole  forming  an  imposing  force,  Ormond  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Butlers,  and  compelled  the  adherents 
and  retainers  of  that  house  to  give  him  pledges  of  submis- 
sion. The  combined  army  marched  through  Leinster  and 
Meath  with  very  little  opposition,  ravaged  tibe  country,  and 
made  prisoners.  The  Lord  Justice  Kildare,  although  ill- 
supported,  took  the  necessary  measures  to  maintain  in  name 
the  royal  authority,  but  in  fact  the  power  and  pre-eminence 
of  his  own  family,  which  was  endangered  by  the  union  of 
the  western  chieftains  with  the  Butlers,  the  ancient  rivals 
of  his  house.      In  his  progress  it  appears   that  in  the 
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course  of  this  warfare  ^^  the  street  of  the  sheep"  (Ship-street), 
in  Dublin,  was  burned  by  the  Lord  Justice,  the  retainers 
of  Sir  James  Ormond  having  been  quartered  in  that  locality. 
The  strife  between  the  rival  fEu^tions  of  the  Butlers  and 
Geraldines  was  terminated  in  the  course  of  the  year  1492,  by 
the  removal  of  Kildare,  who  was  more  than  suspected  of 
favouring  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
supporting  the  impostures  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck,  the  sword 
of  state  being  intrusted  to  Fitzsimons,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, and  Sir  James  Ormond  being  made  Treasurer  in  the 
room  of  the  baron  of  Fordester,  Kildare's  father-in-law. 
Ejldare  himself,  although  he  was  conveyed  to  England  a 
close  prisoner,  was  eventually  restored  to  favour  by  Heniy, 
reinstated  in  his  office  and  in  his  honours  ;  and,  according 
to  the  annals  of  Ulster,  returned  in  1496,  ^Hhe  week  before 
Michaelmas,  as  Justiciary  over  the  English  of  Ireland,  with 
great  honours  from  the  king  of  England,  having  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king's  own  sister,  i.e.y  the  daughter  of 
the  abbot  of  Glasberry  (Glastonbury)." 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Ireland, 
after  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  than  he  marched  into 
Thomond  to  punish  its  prince  for  the  support  afforded  to 
the  Butlers.  Conor  na-Srona,  at  the  head  of  the  Dal-gais, 
met  and  gave  battle  to  the  Lord  Justice,  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement  near  the  castle  of  Ballyhickey  in  Tho- 
mond, defeated  Kildare,  and  obtained  possession  of  that 
and  another  stronghold  belonging  to  Florence  or  Finueen 
Macconmara.^'^  This  was  the  last  engagement  of  the  prince 
of  Thomond,  his  decease  occurring  shortly  after  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  Torlogh 
Oge,  nicknamed  Gilladluv  (the  black-complexioned),  who 
had  occupied  the  place  of  Tanist,  left  vacant  by  the  decease 
of  his  brother  Mahon  in  1472. 

Conormore  na-Srona  had  two  sons,  the  elder  Teige, 
killed  in  a  fray  in  the  year  1474  by  Dermot,  son  of  the 
bishop  O'Brien,  who  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  the 
bereaved  father  ;  the  second,  Donogh,  father  of  Brian  who 
was  obliged  to  part  with  the  fertile  plain  of  Shallee,  near 
Ennis,  as  a  ransom  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  two  sons 
of  Morrogh,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Inchiquin,  and  of  the 
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.  **'  Tbe  illi;&ttces  formed  by  Contn* 
'7  lis  f^TrricT^w  show  the  extent  as  weD  u 
:zL.T«*ruz.':t  :c  12?  :-.:czi*ii:cst  Besides  Finoh,  manied 
i.>:  •'  Tvfi^L  rrince  >?f  the  Cind  Conall,  and 
±yi  ▼rfc  c  L  o:k  ibe  5a»nd  of  Clanrickard,  his 
.zjrirzr  yiTTir*:':  w^  united  to  Owen  O^Ruare, 
Tr-Z«."f  :c  ?r:~»r7  ""  Cof  rSsct  of  these  alliances  was  to 
iZTiil  -r.  :!•:  >il-rijj  iz.«i  "isfLr  princes,  ;«otracted  if  not 
TtrrtT::!!  i.rjrlirr  ^:  "iff  :r:wTL  cf  England,  and  they  in- 
T  :C'r;-£  :!•:  J  ?rj:r^  "^  ifc  iaasrers  consequent  on  the&td 
":4:tl»:  ::  X-  virr-r.  1  5:w  rr:irs  later. 

Ct  Z.t.  ci  -'^.  ":r»i,rr  :i  Conor  na-Szona,  little  more 
vf  iz:^-  :li"  tli:  bf  wi?  iriiTigTirated  prince  of  the  M- 
^i->  .  :i  :i£  iiiii  ::  ^ib  ":r::brr.  as.d  that,  after  a  brief  reign 
,:  :l\T^i  "-iLTf  ii  1  r**:  z::r.rL5*  be  died,  and  was  succeeded 

•  

*:j  ":_>  -'ivct-'^.  r.T-^ci  I^:r^  tthe  bn>wn),   son  of  Teige 

r  ?■■  ,r:.  >.r.-  lii  iirilj  been  app:>inted  prince  of  the 
?->/..^.^:s.  ■.*:.:::  jie  ^is  ^tIij^jwI  in  h>>mlities  with  Piers 
l>u:>:7.  Ijirl  :•:  «J^r::::r.i.  The  support  afforded  by  the 
0'Rr'.i">  ::  >ir  Jazi-<  Or^rri  since  his  arrival  in  Inland 
*.::  I4:'i.  r.^riril>  iri-fr  r.  rirsi  the  hostility  of  the  right- 
:::'.  :.>:.•..:  .:  :i-;  F,::!::^.  Tii:  ancient  famil v.  whose  honours 
:.:»s:  '»:"*.  :c  r.:y«:  r-r:' v  u>.ir:>>i  by  Sir  James,  the  iUegiti- 
:v..i:c  ;5>yr.::*:  .:'  /.::.  rir  sixth  earl  who  died  on  his 
y:'^r.:v..-r:  ::  ::.r  :::>  lii.i  was  row  legitimately  repre- 
SLV.:c\i  Vy  Ti-.r?.  .  r  F-.Tcr.  the  eighth  earl  of  Ormond,  to 
wh:r.i  K:!  iiiTt*  h:ii  civir.  his  sister,  the  lady  Mar^arPt  in 
niarria^p?,  w::':  ::.c  view  /f  weakening  the  influence  of  Sir 
Jaiuos  Orm.^!:.i  a::.!  his  supporter?  among  the  Irish  chief- 
tains. S::sraii\t\i  by  his  brother-in-law  the  Lord-Deputy, 
the  Karl  v^f  Orrjonl,  after  an  en^rxicement  with  his  rival 
Sir  Jamos  in  wliioh  the  latter  w:is  slain,  commenced  hos- 
tilitios  airainsi  Torlodi  O'Brien,  which  terminated  in  the 

dotoat  of  the  Butler?  at  Movaliff  in  Ormond.  after  a  bloodv 

^^  ■  . 

cnpigemont.  This  check  was  not  thought  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence tt>  nnan.1  the  pnf^gToss  of  Kildare,  who  in  the  same 
year  (1409)  uian^hoil  at  the  head  of  an  impofjing  force  into 
Connaught.  to^k  the  castle  of  Atldeague  fi-om  one  branch 
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of  the  O'KellTS  of  Hj-Many,  whom  he  banished  from  that 
territoiy  replacing  them  by  rivals  of  the  same  fiimily,  and 
sdzing  the  castles  of  Tidsk,  Roscommon,  and  Castlerea, 
from  one  chieftain  of  the  O'Conors,  he  bestowed  them  on 
iDoliher  of  the  same  race.      This  interference  in  the  con- 
oerns  of  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  so  remote  from  the  Pale, 
was  a  part  of  that  policy  of  personal  aggrandisement  for 
which  Sjldare  was  remarkable,  and  influenced  by  which  he 
Ind  in  this  year,  according  to  the  annals  of  Ulster,  and  in 
fisregard  of  positive  enactment,  given  his  son  Henry  to  be 
fostered  by  Hugh  Roe  ODonnell,  who  came  into  the  Pale 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  young  charge.     He  had 
about  twenty  years  before,  with  like  views,  given  his  sister 
Eleanor  in  marriage  to  Con  O'Xeill,  son  of  the  prince  of 
Tuowen,  and  had  procured  an  act  of  Parliament  (the  20th 
of  Edward  the  4th)  to  be  passed  for  naturalising  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  conferring  on  him  the  rights  of  an  English-born 
Bttlqect.      It  will  conclude  the  narrative  of  Kildare's  alli- 
ances to  mention,  that  his  daughter  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  third  Ulick,  the  Macwilliam  of  Clanrickard,  who  is  said 
to  have  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  father-in-law  by  harsh 
treatment  of  his  wife,  a  circumstance  of  considerable  weight 
in  contributing  to,  if  not  the  real  cause  of,  the  important 
cunpaign  and  battle  of  Knocktow  some  years  later. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Irish  parties,  when  Torlogh 

Donn  became  prince  of  Thomond.     The  annalists  state  that 

in  the  winter  of  the  year  1501,  al>out  two  yeai's  after  his 

accession,  he  overran  and  "  burned  the  county  of  Limerick 

^nd  Cosh-maighe.^'*^     Oj^erations  of  a  more  important  cha- 

nwJter  were  soon  to  engage  his  attention,  and  that  of  his 

^(k  Ulick,  the  thinl  of  that  name,  the  Macwilliam  of 

Clanrickard,  growing  out  of  the  oppression  practised  by  the 

'^tter  on  O'Kelly,  chieftain  of  Hy-many,  who  proceeded  to 

the  Lord  Justice  to  complain  that   three   of  his  castles, 

Cairdoire  (Garbally),  Muine  an-mhedha  (Monivea),  and 

Sallach  (Castleblakeney),  had  been  demolished  by   Mac- 

^Diam.     The  Lord  Justice,  whose   arrangement  of  the 

disputes  among  the  rival  claimants  of  the  O'Kellys  in  1409, 

W  been,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  subverted  by  this 
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O'Briens  of  Dromoland/^  The  alliances  formed  by  Conor 
narSrona  for  his  daughters,  show  the  extent  as  well  as 
importance  of  his  connexions.  Besides  Finola,  married 
to  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnel,  prince  of  the  Cinel  Conall,  and 
Slaine,  the  wife  of  LI  lick  the  second  of  Clanrickard,  lua 
third  daughter  Margaret  was  united  to  Owen  CRnarc, 
prince  of  Breifney.^^  One  effect  of  these  alliances  was  to 
entail  on  the  Dal-gais  and  their  princes,  protracted  if  not 
perpetual  hostility  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  they  in- 
volved the  O'Briens  in  the  disasters  consequent  on  the  fatal 
battle  of  Knocktow,  a  few  years  later. 

Of  Torlogh  Oge,  brother  of  Conor  narSrona,  little  more 
is  known  than  that  he  was  inaugurated  prince  of  the  Dal- 
gais  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  that,  after  a  brief  rrign 
of  three  years  and  two  months,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  Torlogh  Donn  (the  brown),  son  of  Teige 
an  Chomhaid.^^-^ 

Torlogh  Donn  had  hardly  been  appointed  prince  of  the 
Dal-gais,  when  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Pieis 
Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond.  The  support  afforded  by  the 
O'Briens  to  Sir  James  Ormond  since  his  arrival  in  Ireland 
in  1492,  naturally  drew  on  them  the  hostility  of  the  right- 
ful head  of  the  Butlers.  That  ancient  family,  whose  honours 
had  been  temporarily  usurj^d  by  Sir  James,  the  illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  John  the  sixth  earl  who  died  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  was  now  legitimately  repre- 
sented by  Piers,  or  Peter,  the  eighth  earl  of  Ormond,  to 
whom  Kildare  had  given  his  sister,  the  lady  Margaret,  b 
marriage,  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  influence  of  Sir 
James  Ormond  and  his  supporters  among  the  Irish  chiet 
tains.  Sustained  by  his  brother-in-law  9ie  Lord-Deputy, 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  after  an  engagement  with  his  riTal 
Sir  James  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  Torlogh  O'Brien,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Butlers  at  Moyaliff  in  Ormond,  after  a  bloody 
engagement.  This  check  was  not  thought  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  retanl  the  progress  of  Kildare,  who  in  the  same 
year  (1409)  marched  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  force  into 
Connanght,  took  the  castle  of  Athlcaguc  fix)m  one  branch 
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^'Eellys  of  Hy-Many,  whom  he  banished  from  that 
f  replacing  them  by  rivals  of  the  same  &mily,  and 
the  castles  of  Tulsk,  Roscommon,  and  Castlerea, 
le  chieftain  of  the  O'Conors,  he  bestowed  them  on 
of  the  same  race.  This  interference  in  the  con- 
'  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  so  remote  from  the  Pale, 
art  of  that  policy  of  personal  aggrandisement  for 
ffldare  was  remarkable,  and  influenced  by  which  he 
lihis  year,  according  to  the  annals  of  Ulster,  and  in 
rd  of  positive  enactment,  given  his  son  Henry  to  be 
by  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  who  came  into  the  Pale 
purpose  of  receiving  his  young  charge.  He  had 
wenty  years  before,  with  like  views,  given  his  sister 
»  in  marriage  to  Con  O'Neill,  son  of  the  prince  of 
1,  and  had  procured  an  act  of  Parliament  (the  20th 
lid  the  4th)  to  be  passed  for  naturalising  his  brother- 
and  conferring  on  him  the  rights  of  an  English-bom 
It  will  conclude  the  narrative  of  Eildare's  alli- 
3  mention,  that  his  daughter  had  been  bestowed  on 
■d  Ulick,  the  Macwilliam  of  Clanrickard,  who  is  said 
provoked  the  hostility  of  his  father-in-law  by  harsh 
nt  of  his  wife,  a  circumstance  of  considerable  weight 
ribating  to,  if  not  the  real  cause  of,  the  important 
pi  and  battle  of  Knocktow  some  years  later. 
h  was  the  condition  of  Irish  parties,  when  Torlogh 
lecame  prince  of  Thomond.  The  annalists  state  that 
winter  of  the  year  1501,  about  two  years  after  his 
MI,  he  overran  and  "  burned  the  county  of  Limerick 
sh-maighe.^  Operations  of  a  more  important  cha- 
irere  soon  to  engage  his  attention,  and  that  of  his 
[Tlick,  the  third  of  that  name,  the  Macwilliam  of 
kard,  growing  out  of  the  oppression  practised  by  the 
•n  O'KeUy,  chieftain  of  Hy-many,  who  [ihxeeded  to 
rd  Justice  to  complain  that  three  of  his  castles, 
ire  (Garbally),  Muine  an-mhedha  (Monirea),  and 
I  (Castleblakeney).  had  been  demolished  by  Mac- 
.  The  Lord  Justice,  whose  arrangement  r/f  the 
B  among  the  rival  claimants  of  the  T/Kellys  in  1499, 
m.  as  «oon  as  bic  liack  was  turned.  f;ubverted  br  this 
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chiefudiL,  and  who  had  besides  ^vate  groond  of  ffissittt- 
faction  with  Macwilliam,  for  the  harsh  uaage  wxdk  wkkh 
he  treated  his  wife,  the  dau^ter  of  Eildaie,  deteiminei  oa 
proceeding  in  person  and  chastising  his  F^actoiy  uxda 
law.     With  tiua  view  he  collected  a  lai^  force,  and  maivshel 
into  the  territory  of  Clanrickard  to  the  place  ^oe  caDed 
Knocktow  (the  hill  of  axes)|  so  called  from  the  remaikaUe 
engagement  which  ensued.     It  has  been  asserted  bj  |n- 
judiced  or  careless  writers,  that  this  victory  of  Knocbov 
was  gained  bv  English  over  Irish  txxx>psy  but  the  baie  ent 
meration  of  the  leaders,  and  of  the  septs  concerned  in  Ik 
action,  will  suffice  to  disprove  this  assertion.     The  kUkm- 
ing  statement  is  from  the  Four  Masters  : — ^Anno  150L 
^'  A  great  army  was  mustered  by  the  Lord  Justice^  Ganet, 
son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare.     He  was  joined  first  by  the 
chieftains  of  Leathcuinn  (the  northern  half  of  Ireland), 
namely,  0*Donnell,  i.e.,  Hugh  Roe,  and  his  son,  with  the 
principal  chieftains  of  the  Cinel  Conall,  and  a  party  of  the 
troops  of  Connaught,  namely,  0*Conor  Boe,  t.e.  Hu^  the 
son  of  Felim  Finn,  and  MacDermot,  lord   of  Moylnig^ 
There  came  also  in  the  same  muster  the  chiefs  of  Ulster 
(with  the  exception  of  O'XeiU),  namely,  Art,  the  son  of 
Hugh  0*XeilI,  Tanist  of  Cinel-Owen  ;  Donald,  the  son  of 
Magfiunis ;  Macmahon  and  O'Hanlon  ;  also  O^Beilly  and 
0'Farn;ll,  i.e.  the  Bishop  ;  O'Conor  Faly  ;  the  0*Eellys ; 
the  (ylun  William  Burke  ;   and  the  forces  of  almost  all 
L(?atlicuinn.     These  numerous  hosts  did  not  halt  till  they 
reaclje<l   C'lanrickard.     Macwilliam  of   Clanrickard  mus- 
ti;red  immense  forces  to  give  them  battle,  namely,  Torlogh 
soil  of  Teig(5  O'Brien,  lord  of  Thomond,  and  his  kinsmen, 
with  their  forciis  ;  the  Sil-Aedha  ;^^^  Mulrony  O'Canpll, 
](iri\  of  Ely,  witli  his  clans  and  chieftains  ;  and  the  leading 
warriors  of  Ormond  and  Ara/"^     Macwilliam  and  O'Brien, 
witli  their  forces,  thereupon  came  to  a  braye  resolution  not 
to  yi(;l(l  Hu))nnssi()n  or  hostages  to  their  opponents,  but  to 
H'ply  t^)  them  in  battle  promptly  at  Knock-tuagh."    The 
Four  Mast4»rs  further  state  that  the  victory  was  gained 
over  Macwilliam,  O'Brien,  and  Leathmogha  (the  southern 
half  of  livland),  and  that  of  nine  battalions  or  divisions 
which  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  army  of  the 
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lOHth,  there  surviTed  the  action  but  one  brokea  bat- 
talion. 

The  yictoiy  of  the  Lord  Justice,  though  decisiye,  was 
iearly  bought.  This  is  apparent  from  the  reply  of  ODon- 
Dell,  when  consulted  by  Kildare  as  to  the  propriety  of 
nftftTChing  after  the  battle  to  Galway.  It  was  as  follows  i — 
^A  considerable  number  of  our  forces  have  been  over- 
powered and  slain,  and  others  of  them  are  scattered  and 
diapersed,  wherefore  it  is  advisable  to  remain  in  this  place 
to-night  in  token  of  victory,  and  pitch  a  camp,  for  our 
BiJdiers  and  attendants  will  join  us  on  recognising  our 
■tandards  and  banners." 

This  celebrated  battle  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1504.  From  all  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  US  of  the  battle  of  Knocktow,  and  the  motives  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  two  things  are  certain  : — First,  that  it  arose 
firom  private  pique  of  the  Lord  Justice  against  his  son-in-^ 
law  Macwilliam,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  mainly  an  en- 
gagement of  the  Irish  among  themselves.  It  appears 
indeed  from  the  romantic  and  inflated  account  in  the 
Book  of  Howth^'^  that  Kildare  was  accompanied  by  several 
lords  of  the  Pale,  one  of  whom,  the  lord  Gormanstown,  ad- 
vised that  the  quarrel  should  be  better  understood  before 
engaging,  and  that  the  king  should  be  made  acquainted 
therewi^  lest  the  whole  realm  should  be  endangered  in  the 
eivent  of  fiulure.  The  baron  of  Howth,  whose  martial 
spirit  could  not  brook  delay,  offered  no  other  objection  to 
the  advice  of  the  baron  of  Gormanstown  than  that  it  came 
too  late,  when  they  were  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  survivors  might  bear 
the  blame,  for  that  he  was  resolved  to  win  the  battle  or 
lose  his  life«  The  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond  from  this 
expedition  amounts  to  strong  negative  proof  that  it  was 
considered  a  private  quarrel  of  the  Lord  Justice's,  who  had 
sufficient  address  to  draw  to  his  standard  the  whole  force  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  cause  them  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  with- 
out the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  a  degree  of  fatuity  which 
merited  the  memorable  suggestion  made  after  the  battle  by 
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the  lerd  of  Gormanstown  to  Eildare,  to  consummate  the 
good  work  which  they  had  achieved,  by  slaughtering  their 
Irish  auxiliaries. 

Leiand,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Enocktow,  says 
that  the  first  tumultuous  onset  of  the  troops  of  Clanrickard 
was  met  by  such  steadiness,  and  repelled  with  such  execu- 
tion by  the  archers  of  the  Pale,  that  the  rout  was  instan- 
taneous. This  is  hardly  consistent  witk  the  above-men- 
tioned speech  of  O'Donnell  to  the  Lord  Justice,  or  even  with 
the  fact  of  occupying  the  field  of  battle  in  the  night  On 
the  contrary,  the  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  none  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  were  engaged,  and  Ware  states  that  it  appears 
from  the  white  book  of  the  Exchequer,  that  not  an  Eng- 
lishman was  slain  or  even  wounded  in  the  battle  !  Hus 
writer,  who  was  more  capable  of  forming  an  opinicm  than 
Leiand,  states  so  fiir  from  the  rout  being  instantaneous, 
that  the  fight  was  sharj^ly  continued  for  some  hours  with 
equal  loss  on  both  sides,  when  at  last  the  victory  fell  on  BjI- 
dare's  side,  about  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  being  left 
dead  on  the  field. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  induced 
Kildare  to  risk  his  fortunes  in  the  battle  of  Knocktow,  it  is 
undeniable  that  a  most  important  advantage  to  the  crown 
of  England  was  gained  by  the  victory  ;  and  the  gift  of  the 
garter,  the  highest  honour  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
confer,  marks  the  value  entertained  by  Henry  the  seventh 
of  Kildare's  service.  By  it  the  continued  decline  of  the 
English  power  in  Ireland  was  arrested,  and  from  the  date 
of  the  victory  of  Knocktow,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  tide  turned  until,  from  the  English 
Pale  being  confined  to  portions  of  four  counties  around 
Dublin,  the  entire  island  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  irrevocably  connected  with  the  sister 
kingdom. 

The  aid  afforded  by  Torlogh,  king  of  Thomond,  to  his 
uncle  of  Clanrickard,  in  the  battle  of  Knocktow,  was  of  too 
important  a  cliaractcT  to  pass  unpunished  by  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice. An  opportunity  alone  was  required,  and  this  was 
thought  to  be  afforded  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  which 
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was  undertaken  by  Eildare  in  1510.     Of  this  expedition 
the  Four  Masters  give  the  following  account : — "  An  army 
was  led  into  Munster  by  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord 
.  Justice  of  Ireland,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  English  and 
Irish  of  Leinster,  and  he  erected  a  castle  at  Carrig-cital  in 
despite  of  the  Irish/^*^    O'Donnell  followed  with  a  small 
number  of  troops  to  his  assistance,  through  Meath  and 
westwards  into  Munster,  until  he  joined  him  at  the  above- 
mentioned  place.     Thence  they  passed  into  Ealla,^*^  and 
took  the  castle  of  Kanturk,^^^^  and  plundered  the  country. 
Then  proceeding  into  Great  Desmond,^*^  they  took  the 
castle  of  Pallis,  and  another  castle  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Hang  (or  Maine),  after  which  they  returned  in  safety  to  the 
eoonty  of  Limerick.     They  then  mustered  additional  forces, 
md  the  Geraldines  of  Munster,  under  the  conduct  of  James, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  all  the  other  English  of 
rUonster,  and  also  Macarthy  Eeagh  (Donald,  son  of  Der- 
inot,  son  of  Fineen),  Cormac  Oge,  the  son  of  Cormac,  son 
•of  Teige,  and  the  English  and  Irish  of  Meath  and  Leinster, 
proceeded  to  Limerick.     Torlogh,  son  of  Teige  O'Brien, 
lord  of  Thomond,  with  all  his  forces,  and  Macnamara,  the 
Sil-Aedha,  and  the  Clanrickards,  mustered  another  nu- 
'^rous  army  to  oppose  them.     The  earl,  that  is,  the  Lord 
«fiistice,  marched  with  his  army  through  Bealach-na-Fad- 
&ghe  and  Bealach-na-ngamhna,  until  he  arrived  at  a  wooden 
bridge  (that  is,  the  bridge  of  Portcroise),  which  O'Brien 
had  constructed  over  the  Shannon,^"^  and  he  broke  down 
the  bridge,  and  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  territory. 
-  O'Brien  encamped  so  near  them  that  t£ey  used  to  hear  each 
other^s  voices  and  conversation  during  the  night.     On  the 
'  Hiorrow  the  Lord  Justice  marshalled  his  army,  placing  the 
£lnglish  and  Irish  of  Munster  in  the  van,  and  the  English 
of  Meath  and  Dublin  in  the  rear.     O'Donnell  and  his  small 
•  ijody  of  troops  joined  the  English  of  Meath  and  Dublin  in 
the  rear  j  and  they  all  took  the  short  cut  through  Moin-na- 
xnbrathar^®^  to  Limerick.     O'Brien's  army  attacked  the 
English,  and  slew  the  baron  Kent  and  Bamewall  of  Eir- 
custown,  with  many  other  men  of  distinction   not  enu- 
merated.    The  English  army  escaped  by  flight,  and  the 
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army  of  the  O'Briens  returned  in  triumjdi  with  great 
spoils.'' 

Sir  James  Ware's  account  of  the  battle  at  Monabraher, 
although  somewhat  diffisrent,  appears  to  corroborate  tibu  of 
the  Four  Masters.  It  is  plain  ^t  the  prince  of  ThomoDd 
and  Macwilliam  of  Clanrickard  had  determined  to  xetrie?e 
the  defeat  of  Enocktow,  by  striking  a  blow  at  Monabraher, 
which  might  help  to  balance  the  account  between  them  and 
the  Lord  Justice.     Ware's  account  is  as  fidlows  : — 

^^  Both  parties  resolved  on  a  battle,  and  began  a  aore 
fight,  with  great  loss  on  either  side ;  but  on  the  Earl's  nde 
fell  the  greatest  loss,  his  army  being  laden  with  spoils  and 
spent  with  long  marchings.  Night  ended  the  bal^e.  The 
next  day  the  Deputy,  by  advice  of  his  oflGicers,  (the  anoy 
keeping  their  ranks)  withdrew,  and  without  any  otiher  loss 
returned  home." 

The  energy  exhibited  by  the  Dal-gais  on  this  oocasMD 
inspired  the  Lord  Justice  with  so  much  respect  for  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  their  prince,  that  he  turned  his  aims  to 
another  quarter,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Leim-Ui- 
bhanain^*^^  in  Ely  O'CarroU,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  that 
territory.  Unable  to  take  it  by  ^calade,  and  being  unpio- 
vided  with  heavy  ordnance,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  siege  artillery,  but  was  taken  ill  and 
died  at  his  residence  in  Athy,  in  the  September  of  the  year 
1513,  in  the  course  of  which  these  operations  agaiast 
O'CarroU  took  place.  On  his  decease,  his  son  Gerald  was 
appointed  his  successor  by  the  Privy  Council,  a  selectioa 
which  was  approved  shortly  after  by  the  king,  who  by  let- 
ters patent  constituted  him  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  The 
castle  of  Leap,  from  the  siege  of  which  his  father  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  a  short  time  before,  was  taken  by  tlus 
young  nobleman  in  the  year  1516. 

An  interval  of  about  six  years  elapsed  between  thec^ 
tare  of  Leap  Castle,  then  on  the  frontiers  of  Thomond,  and 
the  next  occurrence  of  military  operations  among  the  Dal- 
gais.  In  1522,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between 
O'Neill  and  O'DonneU,  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Thomoni 
namely,  Donogh  and  Teige,  together  witibi  the  bish<^  «f  Kit 
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laloe,  Torlogh,  son  of  Mahon  O'Brien^  the  cousin-german  of 
their  father,  proceeded  to  the  north  to  aid  O'Neill.  The 
prince  of  the  Cinel-owen  was  the  only  chieftain  of  import- 
ance in  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom  who  had  not  con- 
tribnted  to  the  victoiy  of  the  Lord  Justice  at  Enocktow, 
and  the  O'Briens  were  not  unmindAil  of  this  disinterested- 
ness.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  chieftain.  Con  Ba- 
cach  (the  lame),  was  the  nephew  of  the  Lord  Justice,  his 
keeping  aloof  from  joining  Eildare  along  with  the  others  of 
the  northern  chieftains,  was  a  service  demanding  recogni- 
tion  from  both  O'Brien  and  MacWilliam.  Accordingly, 
the  latter  with  the  entire  of  the  sept  of  the  de  Buiighs,  the 
CCarrolls,  and  tiie  OHSennedys,  accompanied  the  O'Briens 
to  the  north  to  swell  the  muster  of  O'Neill.  Before  they 
were  uble  to  eflfect  a  junction  with  that  prince,  he  was  de- 
fe&ted  by  ODonnell,  whereupon  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
army  came  to  the  resolution  of  despatching  Teige,  prince  of 
Thomond,  to  O'Donnell  with  terms  of  peace,  and  a  proposal 
that  certain  subjects  of  dispute  between  MacWilliam  and 
ODonnell  should  be  left  to  the  joint  arbitration  of  Manus, 
son  to  tiie  latter,  and  O'Carroll,  prince  of  Ely.  Pending 
the  issue  of  this  proceeding,  and  before  the  return  of  the 
prince  of  Thomond,  the  coufederate  army  of  the  south  made 
a  precipitate  retreat,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Four 
Masters,  who,  however,  always  lean  to  the  side  of  tiie 
ODonnellSy  did  not  halt  until  they  reached  the  Curlew 
mountains,  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  Roscommon, 
where  the  various  contingents  separated.  Teige  O'Brien, 
his  friends  having  retreated,  was  indebted  for  his  safe-con- 
duct as  far  as  the  Curlews,  to  the  consideration  entertained 
'  by  Manus  ODonnell  for  the  character  with  which  he  was 
invested  on  this  mission.  The  annalists  remark,  that  this 
retreat  of  the  southern  army  redounded  as  much  to  the 
credit  of  ODonnell,  «nd  was  considered  as  great  a  victory, 
altinmgh  bloodless,  as  that  of  Enockbuidhbh  (Enockavoe, 
in  Tyrone),  where  he  had  defeated  O'Neill,  in  this  same  cam- 
pajgn,  a  short  time  before. 

The  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  at 
the  English  court,  ha^g  been  so  far  succes^ul  «s  to  in- 
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Izl'j^  :1-  t-  :.ir/:i  .HcMt  the  Eighth)  to  commit  the  go- 
Tzmni-tz-z  .:  bvlisi  to  Pierse  Earl  of  Ormond,  thit 
n : ":  l-Tnii.  ws^  fyt^tiilT  ens^acied  in  hostilities  with  the  duet 
zoLz,^  ::  tl-r  IrJL  race,  and  particnlarlv  with  those  whose 
:cr:^:.r:es  lij  sImi^  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Bndeis. 
r^.  Tirz. :..  ihf  cl:i>e  cf  the  sixteenth  century  the  kingdom  of 
n .  z:  L  i  f  rici. del  as  £ir  as  the  Slievebloom  mountains  to 
tie  ri?:,  ::z:j: rising  within  it  the  principality  of  Elj. 
PrfSjir-j  itkz.  0"Carn:«lL  whose  territoiy  adjoined  the  do- 
zri:r.f  ::  liv  h:'.i5c  .>i  Onnond.  the  Earl,  Piers  Eoe,  as  he  is 
srrlr :  r  T  ihe  ;Ar,r.aMsts,  was  attacked  at  the  ford  of  Camos^ 
:z  :hr  >:::-  a  sh.n  distance  to  the  north  of  the  city  of 
C:isrrL  tT  tie  ircvp?  vi  the  king  of  Thomond,  under  the 
c:r:r^ir.i  ::'  Lis  S'rn  Teige,,who.  the  year  before,  hadheen 
er.  jti^r ;  i:::  Ulster  in  sappon  of  Conbacach  O'XeilL  In  this 
ei j^ajtuicL.:  the  Dal-sais  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their 
prii.ce,  T^ho  was  killed,  as  the  annalists  describe  it,  "  by  the 
>h. :  :f  a  V<ill."  His  soldieis.  however,  can  hardly  be  said 
:-.  L:>ve  been  defeated  on  this  occasion,  for  they  cairied, 
u!: n J  with  their  jp.-ils  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  body  of 
their  k:v.;er  to  the  monasteiy  of  Ennis,  the  usual  place  of 
seprJi'^ire.  then  and  for  a  long  time  after,  of  the  membezs  of 
the  house  of  Brian. 

Five  year?  after  the  fall  of  his  son,  Torlogh  Donn  king 
of  Thomond  tVllowed  him  to  the  grave.  His  reign  rf 
twenty  nine  year?  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1528.  The 
Four  "Masters,  at  that  year,  in  their  notice  of  the  event 
St  vie  Torlo^rh  "  the  worthv  heir  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  in  main- 
tainiuir  war  apiiust  the  English."  He  was  considered « 
so  muoh  importance  that  when  the  Emperor  Charies  the 
fifth  and  Ilenr}-  the  eighth  formed  a  league  against  Francis 
the  first  of  France,  the  latter,  to  find  employment  for  the 
English  monarch  at  home,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  in  which  Torlogh  Donn,  prince  of  Tho- 
mond, was  includetl.^^^  The  French  monarch,  in  the  treaty 
entered  into  with  Desmond,  bound  himself  to  make  no 
peace  or  truce  with  Heniy  without  including  that  noblo- 
man  and  Torlogh,  hereditary  prince  of  Thomond.  The 
battle  v(  Pavia,  which  proved  disastrous  to  Francis,  was 
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fellowed  by  a  peace  between  France  and  England,  without, 
however,  including  Desmond  or  O'Brien,  as  Henry  im- 
mediately despatched  orders  to  the  earl  of  Kildare  to  have 
the  former  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  From  the 
fiu;t  tihat  this  order  did  not  comprehend  the  prince  of  Tho- 
mond,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Henry  did  not  consider  that 
any  obligation  of  allegiance  existed  between  himself  and  the 
native  Irish  princes,  some  of  whom  made  peace,  in  duQ 
form,  with  the  king  and  his  lieutenants,  and,  like  Fitz- 
Patrick  of  Ossory,  whose  ridiculous  mission  of  an  ambassa- 
dor to  the  English  monarch,  finds  a  place  in  history,^'^^ 
maintained  a  seeming  independence,  an  idea  the  more  ex- 
Gxuable,  when  it  is  recollected  within  how  narrow  limits  the 
power  of  the  crown  of  England  had  been  reduced  by  the 
events  of  two  centuries  following  the  invasion  of  Edward 
Brace,  in  1316. 

By  his  wife  Raghnailt,  daughter  of  John  Macnamara, 
prince  of  Clancuilen,  Torlogh  Donn  had  issue  five  sons  : — 
1.  Conor,  who  succeeded  him  ;  2.  Donogh,  tanist  of  the 
tingdom,  who  died  in  1531,  leaving  no  issue  ;  3.  Morrogh, 
wbo  succeeded  Conor,  and  resigned  the  principality,  accept- 
ing an  English  patent  of  nobility  ;  4.  Teige,  killed  at  the  ford 
of  Camus,  on  the  Suir  ;  5.  Dermod,  who  died  without  issue. 
Torlogh  Donn  was  succeeded  on  the  provincial  throne 
of  the  Dal-gais  by  his  eldest  son  Conor,  and  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  law  of  tanistry,  his  brother  Donogh 
^  nominated  tanist,  who,  however,  held  that  office  for 
only  fhe  short  period  of  three  years,  his  death  having  taken 
Iwe  in  1531,  when  it  devolved  on  Morrogh,  the  next 
J^oflier,  by  whom  the  royalty  of  Thomond  was  surrendered 
^  Henry  the  eighth,  and  an  end  put  to  a  rule  which  had 
'Dbsisted  in  that  territory  for  centuries. 
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• 

A.I>  ]62$-1539  ..Rivalries  of  the  honaes  of  Kildaie  and  Omumd... Their oqb* 
nection  with  the  O'BrienB... Rebellion  of  Silken  llioaiM  Fitzgeiild..Jt 
takes  refuge  in  Thomond... Surrenders  to  lord  Leonard  Grey,  whim  kt 
charges  ^ith  encouraging  him  to  rebellion... Letters  of  lord  Leonard  Grey 
and  king  Henry  relative  to  Fitzgerald*s  surrender... The  king's  anxiety  t» 
get  the  young  Gerald  into  his  power...The  child  protected  by  ConcH'O'Briit, 
who  refuses  to  give  him  up,  and  ffivonrs  his  escape  with  hia  mother  to  Ty^ 
connel... James  the  fifth  of  Scotland  desires  to  have  the  yoong  Genlditf 
sent  to  him. ..Escape  of  the  latter  into  France...Lord  Leonard  Grey  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Thomond  to  punish  0*Brien...His  operationa... Peace  coodnded 
for  one  year  between  Conor  O'Brien  and  the  king... Death  of  the  prinoeof 
Thomond,  and  accession  of  Morro^  the  tanist. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  principality 
of  Thomond,  when  the  fortunes  of  its  princes  were  about  to 
undergo  a  remarkable  change.      Previous  to  the  accessioa 
of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  dependency  of  Ireland  on  the 
monarchy  of  England  was,  for  the  most  part,  merely  nomi- 
nal.   Down  to  this  period  the  Xorman  colonists  maintained 
themselves  in  several  portions  of  the  kingdom,  by  paying  to 
the  native  princes  and  chieftains,  in  consideration  of  being 
protected,  the  yearly  stipulated  tribute   designated  black 
rent.^^^     The  continuance  of  a  system  of  paying  the  natives 
a  stipulated  sum  for  protection,  was  so  degrading  in  itseH 
and  so  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  which 
the  dominant  country  claimed  to  exercise  over  its  depen- 
dency, that  on  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  first  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  sovereigns  of  that  country  was,  the  thorough  and  com- 
plete reduction  of  Ireland. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  which  the  king  was  encouraged 
to  put  in  execution  by  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

(a)  Vide  post,  Appendix. 
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lad' despatched  thither  with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  year 
1520.  After  some  not  very  important  transactions  with 
the  chieftains  of  Tirowen  and  Tirconnel,  tending  to  no 
material  result,  this  nobleman  solicited  his  recal,  and  Henry, 
induced  by  the  French  monarch  to  declare  war  against  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  appointed  Surrey  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  destined  to  act  in  concert  with  France. 
While  in  Ireland,  Surrey  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  the 
influence  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  so  great  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  royal  authority.  The  enemies  of  this  latter 
noUeman,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Wolsey,  were  so  suc-^ 
eesBful  in  their  representations  of  this  danger  to  the  king, 
Aat  his  majesty  determined  to  intrust  the  government  of 
Iidand  to  Piers,  earl  of  Ormond,  Kildare's  rival  and  enemy. 
This  was  inflamed  and  embittered  a  previous  jealousy  of 
wme  standing  between  these  rival  houses,  the  effects  of 
^uch  were  soon  after  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ind  particularly  in  the  territory  of  Thomond.  Surrey  was 
directed,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  to  resign  the 
sword  of  state  to  the  earl  of  Ormond. 

The  government  thus  intrusted  to  the  new  Deputy  was 
W0&  found  to  have  been  committed  to  incompetent  and  in- 
experienced hands.  Ormond,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  his  rival  Kildare,  who,  acquitted  of  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him  by  his  enemies  at  the 
Eng^  court,  and  having  flattered  his  sovereign  by  attends* 
ing  him  at  the  interview  between  himself  and  the  French 
monarch  at  Calais,  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native 
<»untry,  and  ordered  to  assume  its  government.  He  had, 
while  in  England,  strengthened  his  connexions  in  that 
country,  by  Us  marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey, 
Slighter  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  sister  to  Lord  Leo- 
^  Grey,  some  time  afterwards  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland. 

EUdare  had  been  hardly  installed  in  his  government,' 
^hen  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  gave  rise  to  those 
^^ts  which  in  their  result  proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
ficnJdines  of  Kildare  and  Desmond.  Henry,  again  in- 
inced  by  the  emperor  to  declare  war  against  Fi-anoe,  dis- 
^vered  that  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  had  been 
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entered  intx)  by  the  French  monarch  with  the  eail  of  Do- 
mond.     To  punish  his  rebellious  subject,  the  Ung  ordered 
Kildarc  to  seize  the  offender  without  delay.   The  order  wu 
not  executed  with  the  vigour  or  promptitude  which  the 
occasion  required.     Kildare,  reluctant  to  act  with  rigour 
against  his  relative,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  south 
Munster,  giving  time  to  Desmond  to  retreat  into  his  &st* 
nesscs,  a  remissness  which  was  industriously  reported  and 
inveighed  against  at  the  English  court  by  the  enenues  of 
Kildare.     lie  was,  in  consequence  of  these  representatioiu, 
summoned  to  appear  at  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
By  the  interposition  of  his  powerful  connexions  in  England, 
and  after  undergoing  a  somewhat  lengthened  imprisonment^ 
he  was  again  remitted  to  his  government.     These  repeated 
triumphs  over  his  enemies,  it  is  said,  were  too  much  for  the 
pride  and  temper  of   the  earl  to  bear  with  moderation. 
Besides  his  powerful  English  connexions,  he  had  married 
two  of  his  daughters  to  O'Conor,  prince  of  Ofialy,  and 
O'Carroll,  chieftain  of  Ely  ;  while  one  of  his  sisters  became 
the  wife  of  Macarthy  Reagh,  a  principal  chief  of  Sondi 
Munster,  another  having  married  O'NeU  (Conbacagfa,)  the 
powerful  head  of  the  Kinelowen  of  Ulster.      These  con- 
nexions, in  the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland,  and  its  slender 
dependence  on  the  English  crown,  encouraged  Kildare  to  a 
course  of  conduct  in  his  government  which  was  turned  to 
account  by  those  enemies  of  his  house,  ever  on  the  watch 
for  grounds  of  accusation  to  be  forwarded  to  England,  where 
they  were  eagerly  received  and  enforced  by  the  partisans  rf 
the  house  of  Ormond,  who  now,  by  the  marriage  of  the  king 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  had  become  allied  to  the  sovereign  Urn- 
self,  and  possessed  the  influence  inseparable  from  such  a 
connexion.^'^ 

The  representations  of  the  Irish  council  to  the  sovereign 
were  not  limited  to  the  irregularities  of  Kildare's  govern- 
ment. They  entered  at  length  into  the  entire  condition  of 
the  state  of  Ireland.  The  narrow  extent  of  the  Pale,  limited 
to  portions  of  the  four  counties  around  the  seat  of  govens- 
ment, — ^the  degrading  position  of  the  king's  subjects,  obliged 

(b)  Vide  post.  Appendix. 
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to  purchase  an  uncertain  protection  from  the  Irish  princes, 
— the  confined  extent  of  the  English  laws  and  customs, — 
the  prevalence  of  the  Irish  language,  hahits,  and  manners, 
over  those  of  England, — ^these  and  other  subjects  of  com- 
plaint were  sedulously  enforced  on  the  royal  attention,  and 
urged  with  such  effect  that  the  king,  ever  ready  to  yield  to 
his  ungovernable  temper,  determined  to  command  the 
presence  of  the  6arl  of  Kildare  once  more  at  the  court, 
to  give  account  of  his  government,  and  to  answer  to  charges 
for  many  of  which  he  was  not  in  truth  accountable.  The 
year  1534  witnessed  the  departure  of  Kildare  from  a  country 
into  which  he  was  destined  never  to  return.  Ordered  to 
entrust  the  sword  of  state  into  the  hands  of  some  person  for 
whose  conduct  he  should  be  responsible,  he  committed  the 
fiital  mistake  of  selecting  for  that  trust  his  son  Thomas,  a 
youth  who  had  not  then  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  England,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  eventually  ended  his  days. 

It  was  some  time  previous  to  the  events  just  narrated, 
namely,  in  the  year  1528,  that  on^the  death  of  his  father 
Torlogh  Donn,  Conor  O'Brien  succeeded  to  the  principality 
of  Thomond.  This  prince,  by  his  first  wife  Annabella  de 
Burgh  a  daughter  of  his  neighbour  the  Macwilliam,  as  he 
was  designated,  was  the  father  of  Donogh,  his  heir.  Choos- 
ing for  his  second  wife  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
the  prince  of  Thomond  became  connected  with  the  families 
of  the  Geraldines,  who  were,  as  might  be  expected,  anxious 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  younger  children  of  Conor. 
Domestic  jealousies  and  dissensions  thus  inevitably  sprung 
up  in  the  family  of  Conor  O'Brien.  Donogh,  his  eldest  son, 
with  the  view  of  strengthening  his  interest,  allied  himself 
to  the  house  of  Ormond,  an  alliance  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  tended  very  powerfully  to  the  sustainment  of  his 
fiunily,  and  to  their  maintenance  in  their  ancient  prestige 
in  Thomond.  This  connexion  is  thus  referred  to  by  the 
Irish  council  in  their  letter  to  Cromwell  in  July  1533 
(State  papers,  vol.  3,  171)  : — 

^  The  Earl  of  Ossoiy  hath  maryd  one  of  his  daughters 
to  MacGyllipatrick  and  is  denyzyn,  whome  I  know,  the 
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earl  of  Ossory  willing,  woll  be  conformable.  Cbrene's 
eldest  son,  whoo  is  the  most  man  of  power  emon^  the 
Irishric,  hath  maried  another  doughter  of  the  erle  of  Os- 
sories,  who  may  be  like  allarid,  and  is  also  denyzyn." 

That  these  expectations  of  support  from  tiie  young 
prince-expectant  of  Thomond  were  not  ill-founded,  will 
appear  fi*om  a  speech  of  his  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  lord 
Butler,  thus  reported  by  Parry  to  Cronlwell,  in  his  letter 
from  Waterford,  on  6th  October,  1535  : — 

"  I  have  maryd  your  syster,  and  for  becaws  I  haTC 
maryd  your  syster,  I  hare  forsaken  my  father,  myn  unkle, 
and  all  my  fryndes  and  my  contrey^  to  come  to  you  and  to 
hel[)  to  doo  the  kyng  servys.    I  have  bin  sore  woundid,  and 
I   have  no  rewarde  nor  nothing  to  leve  upon.      What 
wolde  ye  have  me  do  ?     Yff  that  it  wolde  plese  the  king's 
grace  to  take  me  into  hys  servys,  and  that  you  will  come 
into  the  contrey,  and  bring  with  you  a  piese  of  ordnaonoe 
to  wyn  a  castcll,  the  whych  castell  is  called  Carygoguillin, 
and  His  Grace  to  geve  me  that  which  never  was  none  Tng- 
lishc  man  s  these  2iX)  yere,  and  I  will  desyer  the  kyng  no 
hol]x^  nor  ayile  of  no  man  but  this  Ynglishe  captyn  with 
his  honderyth  and  od  of  English  men  to  go  with  me  apon 
my  father  and  myn  unkle,  the  which  are  the  kyng's  enemies, 
ami  ti\\m  the  Yrish  men  that  never  Ynglish  men  were 
amongis  ;  and  yff  that  I  do  hurt  or  harme,  or  that  there  be 
any  mistrust,  1  wyl  put  in  plegys  as  good  as  ye  shall  re- 
quyor  that  1  shall  hurt  no  YngUsheman  but  apon  the  wylde 
Irish  men  that  are  the  kyng's  enemis.      And  for  all  such 
hind  as  I  shall  conquer,  it  shall  be  at  the  king's  pleser  to 
sett  Ynglish  men  in  yt,  to  be  holdon  of  the  king  a^lus 
picsor  schal  K\  and  I  to  refewys  all  sych  Yrishe  faschions, 
and  to  onlcr  myselfe  after  the  Ynglish  lawes,  and  all  that 
1  can  make  or  conquer.      Off  thys  I  desyer  a  nawnsware." 

Sorni*  time  In^bre  the  date  of  this  speech,  namely,  on  the 
I  Ith  Juiu\  15«'U,  lonl  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  the  silken  Tho- 
mas of  history  and  n>mance,  influenced  by  what  turned  out 
to  liavc  been  an  unfounded  report  of  his  father^s  execution 
in  homlon,  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  throwing  down 
the  swoni  of  state  which  had  been  so  impnidently  entrusted 
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to  his  hands,  and  entering  on  a  career  of  rebellion.  Arming 
his  retainers  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
king  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  then 
tamed  towards  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  to  combine,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  grand  effort  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  and  the  adjoining  districts.  He  was  not 
without  hopes  that  lord  Butler,  son  of  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  connected  by  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, would  unite  with  him  in  this  desperate  project 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Although  the  two  houses 
had  been  connected  for  some  time  by  the  marriage  of  the 
lady  Margaret,  Fitzgerald's  aunt,  to  Piers,  lord  Butler's 
&ther,  the  ancient  and  ill-concealed  feud  subsisting  between 
them,  was  as  rife  as  ever.  Lord  Thomas's  efforts  thus  dis- 
appointed, he  wasted  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Butlers, 
and  gave  battle  at  Jerpoint  to  their  followers.  In  this  en- 
counter, Donogh  O'Brien,  aiding  his  brother-in-law  lord 
Butler,  received  the  wound  which  he  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
above  mentioned.  Fitzgerald,  encouraged  by  a  succession 
of  petty  advantages  over  his  enemies,  addressed  himself  to 
his  brothers-in-law  O'Conor  of  Offaly,  and  OCarroll  of  Ely, 
and  the  chieftains  under  their  control,  to  join  him  and  make 
head  against  their  common  enemy,  the  king  of  England.  In 
addition  to  the  alliance  subsisting  between  these  chieftains 
and  lord  Thomas,  O'Carroll  had  private  reasons  for  espous- 
ing his  cause  in  the  encroachments  made  on  his  territory 
of  Ely  by  lord  Ossory.  The  aid  of  Conor  O'Brien,  although 
residing  out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  these  leaders,  was 
solicited,  and  that  prince,  connected  with  the  Desmond 
Fitzgeralds,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  their  views.  But 
their  arrangements  were  frustrated  and  defeated  by  the 
promptitude  and  energy  of  lord  Leonard  Grey  and  Sir 
William  Skeffington,  who  were  despatched  to  Ireland  by 
Henry  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  rebellion,  the  former 
as  marshal  of  the  king's  forces,  the  other  as  Lord  Deputy. 
In  a  series  of  operations,  in  which  treachery  had  a  consider- 
able  share,  the  castle  of  Maynooth  having  been  betrayed  to 
the  royal  forces  by  Parese,  a  foster-brother  of  lord  Thomas, 
who  was  punished  by  instant  execution  for  a  deed  so  odious 
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yet  so  profitable  to  those  who  inflicted  the  merited  pimish- 
ment,  lord  Thomas  was  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  lui 
relatives.  Maynooth  had  been  invested  on  the  ISth  of 
Marclu  1535,  and  had  held  out  for  a  fortnight  with  the 
prospect  of  successfully  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  besi^en 
until  lord  Thomas  had  collected  succours  promised  him 
by  the  Irish  princes,  when  it  was  treacherously  surrenderei 
Although  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  these  troops,  on  hearing 
of  the  surrender  of  Maynooth,  broke  up  and  dispersed  them- 
selves, retiring  to  their  respective  districts.  Disheartened 
by  the  treachery  of  the  person  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
important  post  of  Maynooth,  and  distrusting  native  aid, 
lord  Thomas  determined  on  personally  soliciting  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  emperor  Charles.  With  this  view  he  proceeded 
into  Thomond  to  Conor  O^Brien,  intending  to  take  shipping 
for  Spain.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  sixteen 
gentlemen  to  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Thomond,  where 
they  were  entertained  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during 
which  the  project  of  further  resistance  to  the  English  power 
was  debated.  By  the  advice  of  the  prince  of  Thomond  the 
voyage  to  Spain  was  abandoned,  and  a  further  attempt  at 
uniting  the  forces  of  the  native  chieftains  concerted.  This 
is  thus  explained  in  Skeffington^s  letter  to  his  sovereign, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1535  : — 

"Yt  may  please  your  most  excellent  Highnes  to  be 
advertised  of  the  state  of  this  your  land  and  proceeding  of 
your  affairs  within  the  same.  That  synnes  my  last  wiyting 
to  your  Grace  by  your  servaunt  Thomas  Pawlet,  yt  hath 
bin  bruited  here  that  your  traditour  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
demoring  and  habidinge  in  the  great  O'brene's  contrey  under 
his  socour,^*^^^the  Mc Williams  and  Kellies,  entendeth  to 
draw  them  with  the  power  that  they  may  make  into 
O'Chonours  country  called  OTayleigh,  and  soo  from  thcns 
they  altogether  with  O'Neil  and  Manus  O'Donnell,  yf  they 
may  joyne  to  invade  the  English  pale.  They  have  apoynted 
thcr  time  to  be  abought  myd-summer  next,  ayent  which 
tyme  they  are  gathering  men  and  victuals." — -(State  papers, 
vol.  3,  247). 

^    (ci )  Vide  poit,  Appendix. 
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Similar  informatioii  was  commTUiicated  by  the  earl  of 
Ossory  to  be  laid  before  the  king.  This  nobleman  in  his 
letter  to  Cowley  (State  papers,  vol.  3,  253)  thus  writes : — 

"  The  Brenes  then  in  February  for  a  sum  of  money 
paid,  promysed  to  have  comen  to  the  ayde  of  the  said 
tndctor,  whereon  I  brought  to  passe  that  01)rene's  eldest 
Sonne  maynteyned  with  djnrers  the  tcnauntes  and  servauntes 
of  myn  house,  made  warre  on  his  father  and  kynsfolks  so 
that  if  they  had  resorted  to  the  succor  of  the  traictor, 
their  contrey  had  bin  totally  destroyed." 

**P.S. — ^After  the  preclosing  of  the  premises  I  had  sure 
worde  that  O'Conor  bringeth  with  him  O'brene  and  his 
power,  O^elly  with  the  greatest  part  of  Mounster  and 
Conaught  (and  that  in  haste),  entendyng  bataille  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  Englysh  pale." 

The  voyage  to  Spain  having  been  abandoned,  lord 
Thomas  sent  one  of  his  followers,  James  Delahide,  to  the 
Emperor  to  solicit  his  support.  Whatever  expectations  he 
may  have  entertained  of  assistance  from  that  quarter,  they 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  success  of  Skeffington's 
operations  against  the  native  supporters  of  his  cause.  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  with  an  army  pressed  so  close  on  O'Conor  in 
Offidy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  lord 
Thomas,  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  his  principal 
supporters,  and  on  which  he  had  mainly  relied,  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  surrender.  This  determination  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  lord  Leonard  Grey,  in  a  letter  dated  the  18th 
of  August,  1535,  and  which  contains  the  following  remark- 
able expressions  (State  papers,  vol.  2,  273): — 

"  That  whereas  I  have  done  anything  contrary  against 
my  sovereign  lord  the  King's  Grace's  mind,  came  nothing 

of  my  owne  mere  motion  but  only  by  your  counsel 

I  hartily  desire  your  lordship  to  be  intercessor  betwixt  my 
said  his  Grace  and  me,  that  I  may  have  my  pardon  for  me 
and  my  life  and  landes,  the  which  shall  not  be  undeserved 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  power.  And  if  I  cannot  obtain  my 
foresaid  pardon,  I  have  no  other  to  do,  but  shifte  for  my- 
self  the  best  that  I  can,  trusting  in  God,  who  preserve  your 
lordship.  By  your  loving  friend, 

T.  Fitzgerald.'' 
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The  remarkable  assertion  in  this  letter,  that  lord  Tho- 
mas was  abetted  in  his  rebellion  against  his  sovereign  by 
Grey,  gives  striking  corroboration  to  the  charge  subsequently 
exhibited  against  lord  Leonard  and  for  which  among 
others  he  suffered  death,  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  par- 
tiality for  the  interests  of  his  nephew  Grendd  the  hal( 
brother  of  Thomas,  and  that,  wishing  to  make  this  nephew 
earl  of  Kildare  as  eventually  turned  out,  he  had  inveigled 
lord  Thomas  to  submit  on  making  promises  to  him  whkh 
he  had  not  authority  to  offer. 

Holinshed,  in  his  account  of  this  transaction,  asserts, 
that  on  being  admitted  to  a  parley,  and  Grey  having  sent 
hostages  to  his  camp,  lord  Thomas  submitted  himself  to  the 
king's  mercy,  on  the  promise  that  he  should  be  pardoned  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  arrived  in  England.  He  further 
adds,  that  to  guard  against  treachery,  both  lord  Leo- 
nard and  Fitzgerald  received  the  holy  sacrament  openly  in 
the  camp.  Sir  William  Skeffington,  however,  in  a  letter 
to  the  king,  dated  from  the  camp  at  Castlejordan,  24th 
August,  1535,  states  that  Lord  Thomas  surrendered  himself 
uucoiiditioually.  Nevertheless  that  some  promise  was  made 
and  hoiKis  held  out  to  the  unfortunate  youth,  is  obvious  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  letter  from  the  Irish  council 
to  the  king,  dated  the  27th  August,  immediately  after  the 
surrender  (State  papers,  vol.  2,  275): — 

"According  thereunto  the  lord  Leonard  repareth  to 
your  Majesty,  bringing  with  him  the  same  Thomas,  beseech- 
ing your  Highues  most  humbly  that,  according  to  the  com- 
fort of  our  wordes  spoken  to  the  same  Thomas  to  allure  him 
to  yield,  ye  would  be  merciful  to  the  said  Thomas,  especially 
concerning  his  life."  They  also  reconunended  loid  LeonaiJ 
to  the  king  for  his  great  service,  for,  they  add,  "  no  doubt 
the  said  Thomas  would  not  yield  himself  to  any  other  but 
only  to  him."  The  recommendation  of  lord  Leonard  was 
attended  to,  the  king  having  shortly  after  raised  him  to  the 
peerage,  but  as  to  that  touching  the  life  of  Fitzgerald,  the 
king's  mind  was  made  up,  although  he  was  aware  of  the 
conditions  accompanying  the  surrender,  as  appears  from 
his  majesty's  letter  to  Skeffington,  in  October,  in  whiqh 
the  follQwing-  passage  occurs  : — 
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"  We  have  perceived  by  the  tenor  of  your  letters,  as 
well  as  by  the  advertisement  from  our  council,  the  manner 
of  the  apprehension  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  the  doing  where- 
of albeit  we  accept  it  thankfully,  yet  if  he  had  been  appre- 
hended after  such  sorte  as  was  convenable  to  his  deservings, 
the  same  had  been  much  more  thankfiill  and  better  to  our 
oontentation." 

It  needs  not  to  be  stated  here  how  silken  Thomas  was 
disappointed  of  his  expectations  of  mercy  from  his  merciless 
sovereign.   On  reaching  London  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
along  with  his  five  uncles,  three  of  whom,  it  was  known  and 
proved,  had,  so  far  from  supporting  him,  disapproved  of  his 
treason.     Lord  Thomas's  sufferings  in  the  Tower  in  the  in- 
terval between  his  committal  and  execution  are  shewn  in 
his  letter^***^  to  Rothe  his  servant,  when  commissioning  him 
to  procure  from  the  prince  of  Thomond  the  sum  of  £20  oh 
the  plate  which  he  had  left  in  the  keeping  of  O'Brien  while 
spjouming  with  him.     These  sufferings  were  brought  to  a 
condnsion  by  his  execution,  along  with  his  uncles  on  the 
3d  February,  1537. 

The  king^s  indignation  was  not  appeased  by  this  whole- 
ttle  effusion  of  Greraldine  blood.     There  remained  in  Ire- 
land a  younger  brother  of  lord  Thomas,  Gerald,  the  ne- 
phew of  lord  Leonard  Grey.     This  youth,  bom  on  the  25  th 
of  February,  1525,  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  brother's  execution,  and  could  have  borne  no 
part  in  his  treason,  yet  the  king  was  most  anxious  to  get 
possession  of  his  person.     He  wrote  to  the  council  to  seize 
him  and  his  attendants  "  with  or  without  their  will,"  and 
to  send  them  over  to  him.     The  friends  of  the  family,  as- 
SQKd  that  the  king  had  intended  nothing  less  than  their 
total  extirpation,  took  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  child, 
fie  was  in  small-pox  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  arrest,  and 
for  safety  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  tutor  Leverous, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Kildare,  a  cousin  by  fosterage  to  his 
pupil.     By  this  person  he  was  conveyed  in  a  basket  to  the 
residence  of  his  half  sister,  the  lady  Mary,  wife  of  O'Conor 
of  Offaly,  and  thence  through  the  country  of  O'Dunn  to 

{v-)  Vide  poBt,.Api|)endix. 
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Thomond.  to  be  temporarily  sheltered  by  Conor  CBrieiL 
The  prince  of  Thomond  was  applied  to  to  ^ve  up  the  hap 
less  orphan,  but  refused.     The  refusal  is  thus  stated  by  the 
Irish  council  in  their  letter  to  Cromwell  of  the  22d  Au- 
gust,  1-336  : — *'  And  as  to  Obrene,  notwithstanding  lus 
letters ""  and  promises  of  subjection  to  the  king's  highness, 
we  could  neither  get  him  to  condescend  to  any  conformilae 
acoopdinir  to  the  same,  ne  vet  to  deliver  the  erle  of  Ki 
daro*s  pliite  and  goods,  but  having  the  same  and  the  Erie 
of  Eikiare's  second  son.  with  divers  traditours  of  the  ser- 
vantes  of  the  said  erle  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  retayn- 
ing  them  as  it  wear  under  his  protection,  both  therein,  and 
otherwise  in  his  communication  and  deedes  usith  himself 
after  that  sorte  as  he  thinkith  it  not  to  be  his  duty  to  le- 
comise  the  kind's  maiestv."' 

At\er  ii'maiuing  for  six  months  under  the  protection  of 
the  prince  of  Thomond,  Gerald  was  conveyed  by  Leveroua 
and  Delaliide  his  relative,  to  his  aunt  the  lady  Eleanor, 
at  the  time  widow  of  Macarthy  Reagh,  chief);ain  of  Des- 
mond.  This  lady  resideil  at  her  family  seat  at  Kilbrittain, 
between  Baiulon  and  Kinsale.  In  her  state  of  widowhood, 
in  a  country  accessible  to  the  English  power,  and  above  all 
anxious  to  rescue  the  hope  of  her  family  from  the  fangs  <A 
the  infuriated  monarch  of  England,  she  yielded  to  the  suit 
of  O'DonnelL  then  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  chieftains 
of  Ulster,  lH*tween  whose  family  and  the  king  of  Scotland 
intimate  relations  had  long  subsisted,  and  consented  to  a 
marriage  on  the  condition  of  his  affording  protection  to  the 
orphan  Geraldine.  O'Donnell  accordingly  sent  an  escort 
to  Thomond,  whore  Eleanor  had  then  arrived  and  been  enter- 
tiiined  with  her  charge  by  Conor  O'Brien,  who  accompanied 
her  to  the  borders  of  his  territory,  where  he  gave  her  into 
the  charge  of  the  Macwilliam,  by  whom  and  the  other 
Macwilliam  of  Mayo  she  was  sately  conducted  to  Tircon- 
nel.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Irish  council  at  this  event 
are  thus  recorded  in  the  State  papers,  vol.  3,  28.  : — 

"  Furthermore  one  Alienor  Fitzgerald,  sister  to  the  late 
Erie  of  Eildare,  late  wyff  of  a  grete  captyn  of  Mounster, 

(D)  Vide  poit,  Appendix. 
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named  McCarthy  Reagh,  who  hath  bin  the  principal  refuge 
and  succor  of  the  young  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  and  sithen  his 
departure  out  of  the  Englishry,  is  now  with  the  same 
Gerald,  two  of  James  Fitzgerald's  sonnys,  and  other  his  ad- 
herents, departed  out  of  Mounster,  throwe  OT)rene's  contrey 
and  Connaught  to  O'Donel  to  thentent  the  said  Alienor 
shnld  be  to  O'Donyll  maried ;  so  as  the  combynacion  of 
O'neil,  being  nere  of  kin  to  the  said  Alienor"  (he  was  mar- 
ried to  her  sister  Alice),  "  and  Gerald,  with  O'Donyll,  and 
fbem  unto  whom  the  Irish  Scots  ofttymes  resortyth,  and  in 
a  manner  are  at  their  draft  and  pleasure,  is  much  to  be 
doubted." 

The  Irish  council  and  the  king  by  their  information, 
were  well  aware  that  the  prince  of  Thomond  was  the  chief 
SQccoorer  and  maintainer  of  the  fugitive,  as  he  had  been 
preriously  of  his  brother  Thomas,  and  that  the  young 
Genldine  formed  the  link  that  connected  the  various  Irish 
chieb  in  their  combination  against  the  English  power. 
They  were  informed  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond  that  on  Elea- 
wrt  arrival  in  Ulster  she  sent  for  her  brother-in-law 
OVeill,  and  caused  him  and  her  husband  to  be  bound  and 
iwom  to  take  part  with  Gerald  against  the  Englishry. 
A  rhymer  or  poor  scholar,  who  had  been  pursuing  his  studies 
in  Tirconnel,  gave  information  to  the  council  that  the  re- 
port was  current  through  the  country  that  the  king  of 
Scotland,  James  the  fifth,  sent  to  O'Donnell  to  find  means 
to  have  Gerald  conveyed  to  him  to  Scotland.  Between 
^  prince  and  his  uncle  the  king  of  England,  the  worst 
^erstanding  prevailed.  Henry  was  anxious  that  his  ne- 
phew should  renounce  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
^  James,  although  the  reformation  had  made  some  pro- 
pess  in  Scotland,  was  reluctant  to  comply.  The  uncle  had 
•elicited  a  meeting  with  his  nephew,  but  James  had  taken 
^  precaution  of  procuring  a  papal  brief  forbidding  him  to 
^  the  king  of  England,  and  declined  the  proposed  meet- 
^.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  twenty  years  had  obli- 
^ted  the  traces  of  ill-feeling  generated  by  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Flodden.  From  these  considerations  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Scottish  king  was  desirous  of  using  the 
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young  Geraldine  as  an  instrument  wherewith  to  annoy  his 
uncle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Gerald  remained  in  Ulster,  until 
his  aunt,  discovering  that  her  husband  had  some  intention 
of  making  her  nephew  a  peace-offering  to  the  En^ish 
monarch,  and  it  happening  that  a  French  ship  was  at  the 
time  unloading  a  cargo  in  the  bay  of  Donegal,  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  sending  him  away  in  charge  of  Leverous  and 
one  Kobert  Walsh,  who  had  been  tran^erred  from  the  ser- 
vice of  lord  Leonard  Grey  to  that  of  his  nephew  Grerald, 
when  they  shortly  after  landed  safely  in  France. 

Notwithstanding  Gerald's  escape  from  the  British 
islands,  the  king's  desire  to  get  him  into  his  clutches  still 
continued  unabated.  Wallop,  the  English  ambassador,  was 
ordered  to  demand  him  from  tlie  French  king,  agreeably  tD 
the  treaty  recently  concluded  between  that  monarch  and 
Henry.  But  Francis,  pretending  doubts  about  the  instruct 
tions  of  the  English  ambassador,  that  officer  wrote  home  for 
more  precise  directions,  and  in  the  interval  Gerald  was  re- 
moved into  the  territories  of  the  emperor,  to  be  reserved 
for  that  better  fortune  which  awaited  him  in  the  next  reign, 
when  he  was  restored  to  his  titie  and  estates. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  execution  of  lord 
Thomas  and  his  five  uncles,  some  of  whom  were  really  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered,  that  the 
opinion  generally  prevailed  that  the  ting  intended  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  and  the  truth  of  history  requires  that,  loaded 
with  obloquy  as  the  memory  of  that  monarch  is,  it  should 
in  this  instance  have  justice  done  to  it.  In  addition  to 
Gerald,  the  late  earl  of  Kildare  had  another  son  by  the 
sister  of  lord  Leonard  Grey,  Edward,  who  was  allowed  by 
Henry  to  reside  with  his  mother  at  Beaumanoir,  in  Eng- 
land, and  whom  he  subsequently  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  corps  of  gentiemen-pensioners.  This  circumstance  itf 
stated  by  the  marquis  of  Kildare  in  his  history,  page  219, 
in  which  his  lordship  cites  the  state  papers,  vol.  2,  280, 
536.  The  king's  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  Gerald  seems 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  prevent  his  heading 
ft  Confederacy  of  the  Irish  chieftains  against  the  royal 
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snthority.     After  the  king's  vengeance  had  been,  but  only 
in  a  slight  degree,  satiated  by  the  execution  of  the  Geral- 
dines,  lord  Leonard  Grey  was  ordered  to  take  measures 
to   chastise   those    Irish   chieftains  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  that  fiunily  in  their  rebellion.     The  king  was  well 
aware  that  among  these  the  prince  of  Thomond  occupied 
the  chief  place.     It  had  been  represented  to  his  majesty 
that  Conor  O'Brien  held  the  plate  and  treasure  brought 
into  Thomond  by  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  when  intending 
to  proceed  to  Spain,  and  that  these  valuables  were  refased 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  king's  officers  by  O'Brien  when  de- 
manded.    To  punish  the  refractory  prince,  a  hosting  was 
ordered,  and  the  Deputy  accordingly  advanced  into  Offiily, 
on  his  march  to  the  west.     Although  he  set  out  on  thii^ 
expedition  on  the  23d  April,  1537,  such  were  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  lord  Leonard  (now  appointed  Deputy  on 
the  decease  of  Skeffington),  that  he  was  obliged  to  conclude 
a  trace  or  compromise  with  O'Conor,  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  former.     Proceeding  onwards  into  the  territories  of 
those  chiefliains^*^  dependent  on  O'Brien,  he  was  more  suc- 
cessfol  than  in  his  operations  against  O'Conor.     The  council 
m  Dublin  had  instructed  the  Deputy  to  cause  the  Irish 
chieftains  to  bind  themselves  by  indenture  to  renounce  th^ 
Pope's  supremacy, — ^to  acknowledge  instead   thereof  that 
of  the  king, — ^to  agree  to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the 
government,  and  to  send  a  certain  quota  of  men  to  every 
hosting  of  the  royal  troops.     On  the  17th  of  June  the  De- 
puty took  the  castle  of  Eglish,  in  O'Molloy's  country,  and 
8h<nHy  after  Birr  and  Modereny,  in  the  territory  of  O'Car- 
wl    Proceeding  southwards,  he  received  the  submissions 
ofOXennedy  in  Ormond,  and  of  Maclbrien  Arra.     At  the 
>hbey  of  Owney  he  was  attended  by  O'Mulrian,  Tibot  or 
Theobald  Burke,  and  the  MacWilliam  of  Clanricarde,  who 
^hmitted  to  his  authority  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month 
^  leached  Limerick.     The  mayor  and  corporation  of  this 
city  attended  the  Deputy,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
'^earing  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Pope*     Their 
example  was  followed,   it  is   added,    by  the  .  biishop   of 

(e)  Vide  post,  Appendix. 
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Limerick.  Hither  also  came  the  prince  of  Thomond,  Conor 
O'Brien/'^  who  promised  to  do  service  against  his  brother 
Morrogh,  the  tanist  of  Thomond,  the  owner  of  some  teni- 
tory  about  O'Brien's  bridge.  It  had  been  a  prindpil 
object  of  the  English  to  breaJL  down  this  bridge,  and  thereby 
prevent  access  into  the  country  east  of  the  Shannon  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Dalgais.  This  object  was  accomplished 
by  the  Deputy  after  some  ineffectual  resistance  by  the  t^ 
nist.  But  that  the  prince  of  Thomond  asserted  an  inde- 
pendent position  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  subject  of  tlie 
English  crown,  is  obvious  from  Grey's  letter  to  ibe  king  of 
the  26th  July,  thus  given  in  the  state  papers  (vol.  3, 56)  ^- 

"  After  this  Cbrien  concluded  to  be  at  peace  with  your 
majesty  for  a  yere,  and  to  have  done  your  majesty  serrioe 
in  going  to  break  O'bryne's  bridge,  which  is  with  Moro^ 
O'brien,  brother  to  the  said  O'Brien  ;  and  for  the  security 
thereof  the  said  O'brien  put  his  son  into  my  hands,  condi- 
cloning  that  he  shoidd  at  my  departing  be  left  in  the  cus- 
tody of  James  of  Desmond." 

This  transaction  is  thus  further  explained  at  page  83  :— 

"  O'Brien's  wife,  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  sister,  anzions 
to  advance  her  own  children,  her  son  Torlogh  was  given  to 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  name  of  a  pledge 
to  keep  peace  for  a  year." 

The  Lord  Deputy  having  thus  concluded  an  illosiTe 
treaty  with  O'Brien,  proceeded  under  his  safe-conduct 
through  Thomond  to  Galway,  receiving  the  submissions  of 
the  various  septs  of  that  county,  and  returned  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  to  the  castle  of  Maynooth.  The  kingWBS 
ill-pleased  at  the  success  of  this  expedition,  as  he  declazed 
that  all  the  oaths  and  indentures  of  the  Irish  chieftains  were 
not  worth  a  farthing,  as  the  Deputy  had  not  taken  their 
hostages. 

In  acquainting  the  king  with  the  result  of  the  Depntr^ 
progress,  the  lords  of  the  Irish  council  write,  that  "he 
passed  by  the  safe-conduct  of  O'Brien  through  Thomond 
into  Connaught,  and  that  on  O'Brien's  return,  his  ddest 
son  Donogh  O'Brien,  son-in-law  to  Ormond,  and  Moro^ 

(p)  Vide  poit,  Appendix. 
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O'Brien,  the  tanist,  suspecting  the  friendly  alliance  es- 
tablished between  the  pretended  earl  of  Desmond  and 
[yBrien,  and  fearing  that  O'Brien  went  about,  to  their  pre- 
jnidice,  to  advance  his  children  begotten  of  this  Geraidine 
iroman,  assaulted  him  coming  homeward,  whereon  there  is 
pieat  dissension  among  them,  "  whereof  (add  the  writers), 
ire  be  nothing  sony." 

At  this  time  the  young  Gerald,  the  object  of  Henry's 
uixiety,  had  not  escaped  to  France  (that  event  occurred  in 
the  month  of  March,  1540).  He  continued  to  reside  with 
his  aunt  and  her  husband  in  Tirconnel,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  northern  chieftains  with  whom  he  was  so  closely 
sonnected.  Grey  was  directed  to  take  means  to  secure 
hdm,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  addressed  com- 
Qiunications  to  both  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell.  These  chiefs 
promised  to  attend  him  on  the  30th  of  April,  1539,  at 
Dundalk,  and  to  bring  Gerald  with  them.  The  Deputy, 
however,  was  obliged  to  acquaint  the  king  that  they  had 
failed  to  perform  Qieir  promise.  And  on  the  18th  of  the 
following  January,  the  council  further  communicated  the 
lisagreeable  intelligence  that  "  the  detestable  traictours, 
jTonng  Gerald,  O'Neyl,  O'Donyll,  the  pretended  Erie  of 
Desmond,  OT)rien,  O'Conor,  and  O'Mulmoy,  continued  to 
iestroy  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  subdue  the 
ifhole  lande  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  elevate 
the  Geraldines." 

Conor  O'Brien  did  not  long  survive  the  visit  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  to  his  principality,  his  decease  occurring  in 
1539..  He  was  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Brian 
Boroimhe,  who  exercised  to  the  close  of  his  life  the  func- 
tions of  royalty  in  Thomond.  He  left  issue  by  his  first 
wife,  daughter  of  Mac  William  of  Clanricarde,  his  eldest  son 
Donogh,  who  became  the  second  Earl  of  Thomond.  By 
Ellice,  daughter  of  Maurice  Baccagh  (the  lame)  earl  of 
Desmond,  he  was  the  father  of ;  2.  Donald,  from  whom  the 
branch  of  the  Ennistjrmond  O'Briens  descend  ;  3.  Torlogh, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1557  ;  4.  Teige,  ancestor  of  the 
Ballycorick  O'Briens  ;  5.  Morrogh,  from  whom  are  descended 
the  O'Briens  of  Caherminane  ;  and  6.  Mortogh  of  Drumline. 

N 
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The  last  two  are  omitted  in  the  histoiy  of  this  hffose  by 
Lodge  and  others,  but  the  Four  Masters  as  authorities  aie 
to  be  preferred,  and  they  ^ve  the  obits  of  those  peisonages 
at  the  years  1591  and  1593  lespectiTely. 

With  Conor  O'Brien  terminated  the  regal  period  of  Ae 
descendants  of  Brian  Boroimhe.  This  race,  which  for  more 
than  a  century  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf  had  giYen 
monarchs  to  Ireland  with  more  or  less  of  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  other  princes  of  the  island,  and  had  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
eiforts  of  English  governors,  maintained  substantial  auAo- 
rity  in  the  limited  district  of  Thomond,  were  now  to  d& 
scend  into  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  lead  their  turbulent 
and  warlike  tribes  into  the  patiis  of  order  and  obedience  to 
the  crown  of  England.  How  this  revolution  was  broQ^ 
about, — ^by  what  amount  of  civil  commotion  the  law  of 
tanistry  was  abolished  in  the  country  of  the  Dalgais,  shall 
b<;  shewn  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A.D.  164l(^1069...AooeBBon  of  Morrogh  O'Brien... Revival  |of  the  statates  of 

KflkflDny  odiona  to  the  natiTe  prinoee,  who  combine  and  invade  the  Pale... 

Detei  of  O^eiU  at  Ballahoe... League  of   O'Brien,  O'Neill,  O'Donnell, 

and  O^Oaiior...They  meet  at  Fore,  and  are  dispened  by  Brereton...Inerease 

of  the  Knglikh  power... Parliament  confers  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  on 

Henx7...SabmiMion  of  O'Neill  followed  by  that  of  Morro|^  O'Brien,  who  ia 

ereated  earl  of  Thomond  and  baron  of  Indiiqiiin...SabmiaBion  and  elevation 

to  the  peerage  of  Macwilliam  of  Clanricard—Death  of  Morrogh  O'Brien.. . 

DoDO^  O'Brien,  second  earl  of  Thomond,  attacked  by  his  brothers  at  Clon- 

road...ffis  death...Donald  O'Brien  named  king  of  Thomond  by  the  Dal- 

gus...Oonflr  0%ien,  third  earl  of  Thomond,  appeals  to  the  Coondl... Donald 

O'Brien  takes  the  hoetsges  of  Ely,  and  confers  with  the  English  at  Mary- 

bocoqg^..Be8iege8  his  nephew  Conor  in  the  castle  of  Doon... Obliged  to 

raise  the  siege  by  the  earl  of  Ormond...The  earl  of  Sussex  ordered  to  reduce 

0%ien  is  met  half  way,  when  the  I>epaty  proposes  a  trace... Settlement  of 

Leix  and  OfiUy,  and  ezpolsion  of  Donald  O'Brien  from  Thomond...Ckmor 

O'Brien  renounces  the  name  of  O'Brien,  and  swears  fidelity  to  qneen  Mary 

...The  O'Briens  invite  the  earl  of  Desmond  to  their  aid...Qis  operations. 


Conor  O'Brien  having  paid  the  debt  of  natnre,  his  brother 
Morrogh,  tanist  of  Thomond,  was  installed,  according  to 
the  usages  of  tanistry,  king  of  the  Dalgais.  Previous  to 
his  accession,  the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  native 
Irish  princes  began  to  grow  desperate.  Heniy  the  eighth 
having,  with  a  degree  of  energy  hitherto  without  example, 
suppressed  the  daring  efforts  of  the  imprudent  youth  to 
whom  the  earl  of  Eildare  had  unfortunately  committed  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  the  rash  rebellion  of  silken 
Thomas  having  been  punished  by  his  execution  along  with 
his  five  undes,  the  English  monarch  thought,  or  was  ad- 
vised, that  the  time  had  come  for  placing  tiie  authority  of 
the  crown  on  a  more  secure  basis  than  it  had  ever  before 
rested  on. 

A  parliament  accordingly  had  been  summoned,  which 
met  at  Dublin  on  the  1st  May,  1537.     Among  the  enact- 
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incuts  ot'  this  asst'iiiMy,  which  were  mere  transcripts  of  that 
which  sat  ii  short  time  before  at  Westminster,  the  principal 
was  one  by  which  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head  on 
earth  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  all  appeals  to  Borne  taken 
away,  and  all  officers  of  whatsoever  degree  required  to  take 
the  uath  of  suprt^macy  on  pain  of  being  adjudged  guilty  of 
hijrh  tivasou  for  refusing  obedience.  Pensions  paid  ta 
pi-otcction  afforded  by  the  Irish  princes  to  the  English 
settlci's,  under  the  name  of  "  black  rent,"  were  abolished ; 
and  the  antient  statutes  against  marrying  and  fostering 
with  the  Irish  were  revived  in  all  their  rigour.  Some 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  other  enactments  made  of 
a  like  character  to  those  already  stated,  and  a  general  dread 
seized  the  minds  of  the  entire  population,  including  even 
th(»sc  of  Eufrlish  dcscent,^'^  that  measures  of  extraordinaiy 
rig«)ur  were  on  the  \mnt  of  being  adopted.  The  revival  of 
those?  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  by  which  fos- 
tcrsun*  or  alliances  with  the  natives  were  forbidden,  was 
particularly  calculated  to  wound  the  pride  and  excite 
alarm  amon»r  the  native  princes,  with  whom  such  con- 
nexions had  lonjr  subsisted  by  the  permission  or  connivance 
of  the  Enjrlish  government.  The  prince  of  the  Cinel  ConalL 
( )'Donnell,  whose  gi-andfather,  Hugh  Roe  had  in  the  last 
vear  of  the  pn»ceding  century  made  a  journey  into  the  Pale 
to  ivceive  in  fosterage  Henry  the  brother  of  the  last  earl 
of  Kildare,  joined  his  neighlx)ur  Con  Bacach  (the  lame) 
O'Neill,  the  sistci-'s  son  of  the  same  unfortunate  nobleman, 
in  ivsenting  the  enactments  of  the  English  monarch.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  pei'sons  of  the  Irish  race  influenced  by 
like  findings.  Fergananim  O'Carroll,  prince  of  Ely,  and 
Brian  OX 'on or,  lord  of  Offaly,  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
each  married  to  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  whose 
numerous  connexions  with  the  Irish  eventually  drew  on 
him  the  jealousy  and  the  vengeance  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
The  severity  with  which  this  illustrious  race  had  been 
treated,  addled  to  the  i^evolutionary  legislation  of  Henry's 
obseciuious  parliament,  united  in  one  body  all  those  chief- 
tains who  ha<l  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to  the  transac- 
tions   of  the    ?ale,    content    with    receiving   the   tribute 
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Stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  English  settlers  for  protection, 
without  mixing  themselves  up  in  the  questions  raised  from 
time  to  time  between  the  delegates  of  the  English  govern- 
ment and  their  superiors.  From  this  passive  condition 
they  were  roused  by  the  gravity  of  present  events,  and 
O'Neill,  in  particular,  had  letters  addressed  to  him  from  the 
sacred  college,  appealing  to  his  feelings  of  religion  and  pa- 
triotism, and  calling  on  him  to  put  down  all  heresy,  for  the 
glory  of  the  mother  church,  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and 
his  own  safety. 

Influenced  by  these  several  motives,  O'Neill  and  O'Don- 
uell,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  but  ill-disciplined  army,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1539,  entered  Meath  from  the  north, 
and  ravaged  the  country  before  them  as  far  as  Tara.  The 
towns  of  Navan  and  Ardee  had  been  stripi)ed  of  all  their 
valuables,  and  the  predatory  army  was  on  its  return,  when 
it  was  overtaken  by  lord  Leonard  Grey  the  Deputy  at  the 
bridge  of  Bellahoa,  the  pass  leading  into  the  territory  of 
Oriel,  and  completely  routed.  The  Four  Masters  state  that 
the  Irish  army  was  unable  to  get  into  order  when  attacked, 
so  encumbered  were  they  with  spoil.  The  Deputy  having 
been  recalled,  and  having  committed  the  government  to  Sir 
William  Brereton  as  Lord  Justice,  another  attempt  was 
made  in  the  next  year  by  the  Irish  chieftains  to  better 
their  condition.  In  this  confederacy  Morrogh  OBrien  was 
included,  having  been  recently  inaugurated  j^rince  of  the 
Dalgais.  The  year  1540  was  remarkable  for  the  league 
entered  into  by  this  prince,  O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  and  O'Conor 
of  OfEalj. .  They  agreed  to  meet  at  Fore,  in  Westmeath,  to 
concert  the  plan  of  operations  against  the  Loi-d  Justice,  and 
had  met  for  the  purpose,  when  Brereton,  who  had  received 
earlj  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  marched  promptly  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  having  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, to  oppose  them.  The  Irish  leaders,  who  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  defeat  of  Bellahoe  the  year  before,  finding 
it  useless  to  oppose  so  powerful  a  force,  withdrew  to  their 
respective  homes ;  and  with  this  fruitless  attinnpt  ended 
any  further  resistance  to  the  arms  i»f  Henry  the  eighth. 

The  defeat  of  O'Xeill  at  Bellahoe.  and  the  abortive  at- 
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tempt  in  the  next  year  to  resume  hostilities,  opened  the  way 
for  a  general  pacification  and  submission  of  the  Irish  chidt 
tains.  The  first  among  these  to  abandon  a  cause  wMch 
had  noAY  grown  desperate  was  Manus  ODonnelL  Tlus 
prince,  the  head  of  the  powerftd  race  of  the  Cind  Gonall, 
whose  power  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
north-western  quarter  of  the  island,  from  the  estuary  of  llie 
Foyle  to  the  frontiers  of  Clanrickard,  before  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  the  congress  of  chieftains  at  Fore,  came  as 
far  as  Cavan,  to  meet  the  Lord  Justice,  Sir  Anthony  St 
Leger.  O'Donnell  was  received  with  great  honour  and  re- 
spect,^^'  and  a  league  of  alliance  and  friendship  formed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Lord  Justice.  The  result  of  this  treaty 
was,  that  O'Donnell  marched  into  Tyrone  to  co-operate  with 
St.  Leger  in  his  expedition  to  reduce  O'Neill,  who,  having 
retired  into  his  fastnesses,  left  the  open  country  to  be  ra- 
vaged by  the  English  and  their  allies.  The  next  year  wit- 
nessed the  submission  of  O'Donnell's  son  Calvagfa,  who 
repaired  to  the  Lord  Justice  to  confirm  on  his  own  part  the 
treaty  already  entered  into  by  his  father.  And  eveiythisg 
appearing  to  shew  that  the  time  was  come  for  changing  the 
style  hitherto  in  use  in  describing  the  dependence  of  lie- 
land  on  the  crown  of  England,  it  was  determined  by  the 
English  cabinet  that  an  Irish  parliament  should  confer  the 
title  of  king  of  Ireland  upon  Henry,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors. St.  Leger  was  directed  to  summon  a  parliament  fiv 
this  purpose,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1541,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  king's  highness,  and  his  heirs  fi)r 
ever,  should  have  the  style  and  honour  of  king  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  should  be  deemed  high  treason  to  impeach  this  title, 
or  to  oppose  the  royal  authority. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  general 
submission  which  followed  the  passing  of  this  act  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  necessity  of  complying  with  its  provisions 
from  fear  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  treason.  It  couM 
only  be  considered  obligatory  on  the  residents  within  the 
Pale,  or  at  least  such  parts  of  Ireland  as  sent  representatives 
to  the  parliament.  A  more  likely  motive  is  that  which  is 
suggested  by  the  Four  Masters  in  describing  the  character 
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of  Hugh,  the  father  of  the  prince  of  Tirconnell,  who  formed 
a  league  of  amity  with  the  king  of  England,  ^^  when  he  saw 
that  the  Irish  would  not  yield  superiority  to  any  one  among 
themselyes,  but  that  friends  and  blood  relations  contended 
against  one  another."^ 

The  fiulure  of  the  Irish  chiefe  at  Fore  to  cement  a  con- 
federacy and  to  organise  an  effectual  opposition  to  the  Eng- 
lish power,  so  like  the  abortive  attempt  three  centuries 
before  at  Caeluisce,  determined  the  policy  of  Morrogh 
(XBrien.  Further  resistance  to  the  power  of  Henry  was 
abandoned,  and  the  prince  of  Thomond  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Lord  Deputy  St.  Leger  and  the 
Irish  council,  expressing  his  willingness  to^  submit  to  the 
royal  authority  as  the  king's  liege  subject  ^or  the  future. 
Aocordingly,  acting  it  would  seem,  in  concert  with  Mac- 
william  of  Clanricarde  and  a  few  other  of  the  neighbour- 
ing chie&,  he  attended  the  Deputy  at  Limerick  to  which 
place  the  parliament  had  been  adjourned,  and  where  it  sat 
on  the  15th  of  Februaiy,  1542.  In  the  interview  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  Morrogh  O'Brien  supplied  the 
Deputy  and  council  with  the  terms^*^  on  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  submit,  which  were  gladly  received  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  sovereign.  In  recommending  to  the  king  to 
mve  a  favourable  reception  to  the  requests  of  the  prince  of 
Tbomond,  the  council  took  care  that  an  exception  should  be 
made  of  the  lands  theretofore  belonging  to  the  P'Briens, 
which  lay  to  the  south  or  east  of  the  Shannon,  their  object 
being  to  confine  the  troublesome  sept  of  the  Dalgais  to  the 
westward  of  that  river.  The  king  was  well  pleased  on  re- 
ceiving the  assurance  that  the  head  of  that  formidable  sept 
was  r^y  to  desist  from  further  troubling  the  repose  of  his 
sovereign,  for  such  he  had  acknowledged  him  to  be  ;  and  his 
Majesty,  in  his  reply  to  the  council,  suggested  that  O'Brien 
should  sue'"^  for  some  suitable  dignity  which  would  render 
his  presence  necessary  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign. 
This  could  only  be  meant  as  an  application  for  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage,  as  indeed  the  king  himself  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter  suggested. 

(o)  (h)  Vide  post,  Appendix. 
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On  I'eceipt  of  the  king's  letter,  which  bore  date  at  West- 
minster tlio  14th  of  Api-il,  the  council,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
infonned  his  Majesty  thtit  Morrogh  O'Brien  requested  to  be 
civiited  SI  ix?er^'''  of  Ircland  by  the  style  and  title  of  earl  of 
Thomond.  In  making  this  communication  they  took  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  they  apprehended  some  difficulty  might 
Ik?  expected  to  arise  from  the  position  of  his  nephew 
Donogli,  who,  tliey  obsen^ed,  "  was  next  to  be  O'Brien,  and 
had  served  his  Majesty  very  honestly  in  the  rebellion  time." 
Tliey  aoconlingly  ivcommend,  that  in  case  his  Majesty 
should  think  proi)er  to  comply  with  Morrogh's  request,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  confer  the  dignity  of  a  Adscount  on  the 
nephew,  and  thus  content  both. 

The  king  was  not  slow  in  complying  with  this  request 
Henry  acquainted  the  Irish  council  that  he  was  willing  to 
create  Mori\)gh  Earl  of  Thomond  ;  and  "  his  goode  ser- 
vaunte  Donogh,''  a  baron,  by  whatever  title  they  should 
think  convenient/*^  In  a  further  letter,  his  Majesty  con- 
sents that  the  plate  and  moveables  left  by  Thomas  Fitt 
gerald  seven  years  before  in  the  custody  of  the  prince  of 
Thomond,  should,  according  to  his  request,  be  given  to  the 
earl  in  prosjK^ct,  and  that  a  general  pai-don  to  all  the 
O'Briens  and  their  foUowei^s,  sought  by  Morrogh,  should  he 
granted,  on  the  condition  of  their  continuing  good  and 
taitliful  subjects.  ^"-^ 

To  complete  these  arrangements  nothing  further  was 
Inquired  tlian  the  presence  of  the  parties  at  the  EngUsh 
court.  Tlie  council  accordingly  acquainted  the  king  that 
Sir  Donogh,  as  they  style  him,  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
royal  presence,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  to  receive  at  his 
Majesty's  hands  the  investiture  of  the  promised  dignities. 
In  this  communication^*^  they  remind  the  king  that  they 
liad,  on  his  majesty's  liehalf,  consented  that  Donogh  should, 
after  the  decease  of  his  uncle,  succeed  to  the  dignity  about 
to  be  conferred  on  the  latter.  They  request  that  this  pro- 
mise should  be  still  further  confinned  by  the  king,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  a  baren  about  to  be  conferred  on 
Doiiogli.     In  a  sepanite  hotter  of  the  same  date  they  inform 

(0.  (k).  (i.).  (*i)  Vide  po«it,  Appendix. 
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the  king,  that  such  wus  the  want  of  sterling  money  then 

prevailing  in  Ireland,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lend  O'Brien 

the  sum  of  one  hundred  ]K)unds,  to  enable  him  to  undertake 

the  journey  to  London.     The  money  was  in  "  harp  grotes,** 

there  being  no  higher  coin  then  in  existence.     Tliis  sum, 

together  with  an  hundred  marks  on  the  i)art  of  Donogli, 

were  lodged  with  the  king's  treasurer,  and   the   council 

prayed  his  Majesty  to  give  credit  to  the  treasurer's  bill, 

whereby  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  money,  when  it 

Bhould  be  presented  in  London.  ^"^ 

Their  arrangements  completed,  Donogh  O'Brien,  the 
nephew  and  his  two  uncles,  the  progenitoi'S  of  the  future  mar- 
qmsses  of  Thomond  and  Clanricarde,  were  received  on 
Sunday,  the  1st  of  July,  1543,  at  the  palace  of  Greenwich, 
and  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  their  resiHJctive  ranks. 
The  patent  of  Morrogh  conferred  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Thomond  on  him  for  life,  Avith  remainder  to  his  nephew 
Donogh,  also  for  life,  but  superadded  to  the  limited  dignity 
was  flie  barony  of  Inchiquin  in  tail.  Donogh  was  created 
haron  of  Ibrickan  in  tail,  and  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Mjic- 
wiUiam,  was  on  the  same  day  made  earl  of  Clanricaixle 
and  baron  of  Dunkellin.  The  expences  attendant  on  the 
investiture  were  discharged  by  the  king.^"^ 

In  addition  to  the  honours  thus  conferred,  the  king 
panted  residences  in  the  Iiish  capital  to  the  newly-created 
pcen,  to  enable  them  to  give  their  attendance  in  parlia- 
iwnt,  and  perform  the  duties  incidental  to  their  new  posi- 
tions as  members  of  his  council  and  hereditary  legishitors. 
But  the  king  took  care  to  inform  the  council  that  the  heir 
of  the  earl  of  Thomond  should  abide  his  time  to  l)e  admitted 
a  member  of  the  parliament  till  the  decease  of  his  father, 
^  should  only  be  a  hearer  in  that  assembly,  standing  bare- 
'^ed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  like  other  young  lords  in 
England. 

The  submission  of  the  O'Briens  was  the  signal  for  other 
^ieftains  in  Thomond  to  follow  their  example.  Sheeda 
Macnamani,  the  powerful  head  of  the  Clancuilen,  solicited 
^^^  council  to  1h»  recommended  to  the  king  for  a  peerage  by 

(>•),  (^)  Vide  pn«?t,  Appendix. 
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the  title  of  lord  baron  of  Clancuilen.  Although  the  council 
strongly  recommended  his  majesty  to  confer  the  desired 
honour/'^  and  dwelt  on  the  power  and  influence  of  the  head 
of  the  Macnamaras,  the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  grant 
the  request,  and  only  conferred  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
on  the  applicant.  A  similar  honour  was  conferred  on  Denis 
O'Grady,  head  of  the  Clan-Donghaile,  and  on  Bennot 
O'Shaughnessy,  captain  of  his  nation,  who  married  More,  (the 
gaudy),  first  cousin  to  Morrogh  O'Brien,  the  tanist  of  Tho- 
mond  (State  papers,  voL  3,  476).  His  majesty  also  de- 
ferred complying  with  another  application  forwarded  by  the 
council  with  their  favourable  recommendation.  This  was 
a  request  preferred  by  one  Doctor  Neylan  to  have  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Ennis, 
not  then  dissolved,  but  which  was  destined  to  share  the  &te 
of  similar  establishments.  The  claim  of  Neylan  to  this 
favour  was  founded  on  his  having  strongly  advised  Conor 
O'Brien,  the  late  prince  of  Thomond,  to  abandon  farther 
opposition  to  the  English  government,  and  to  which  O^iien 
refers  in  his  apologetic  letter  to  Henry. 

Along  with  the  peerages  conferred  on  the  Irish  chie£ 
tains,  their  lauds  were  confirmed  to  them  and  their  heirs, 
to  be  held  by  tlie  tenure  of  knight's  service.  But  as  the 
law  by  which  landed  property  was  regolated  in  England, 
and  the  canons  of  succession  according  to  the  feudal  system, 
had  not  been  generally  understood  by  the  people,  the  effects 
of  these  important  changes  were  not  felt  during  the  lives  of 
the  patentees,  who  were  still  regarded  as  the  O'Brien  or 
Macwilliam,  and  received  the  usual  rents  or  tributes  as  in 
time  past.  And  it  was  only  on  their  demise  that  questions 
were  raised,  the  discussion  of  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people  at  large  to  the  importance  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  the  acceptance  of  titles  confeiTed  by  the  king  of  England, 
and  produced  that  series  of  civil  commotions  which  desolated 
Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  the  remaining  princes  of  the 
house  of  Tudor. 

The  surrender  of  the  royalty  of  Thomond,  and  accept- 
ance? of  a  peerage  by  Morrogh  O'Brien,  was  productive  of 

(p)  Vide  jwRt,  Appendix. 
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tranquillity  among  the  Dalgais  for  some  years.  On  Mor- 
rogfa's  death,  however,  in  1551,  the  discontents  of  the 
(yBriens,  which  were  ill-suppressed  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  head  of  that  warlike  race,  burst  out  and  involved  the 
Dalgais  in  the  miseries  of  a  war  more  than  civil.  The 
limitation  of  the  earldom  of  Thomond  after  the  death  of 
Morrogh,  having,  by  the  terms  of  the  patent  of  Heniy, 
taken  effect  in  l£e  elevation  of  Donogh  the  nephew  to  that 
dignity,  which,  however,  was  only  for  life,  the  hereditary 
honour  being  the  barony  of  Ibrickane,  Donogh  was  advised 
to  sonender  the  dignities  to  Edward  the  sixth,  who  had 
now  mounted  the  throne,  and  that  prince  conferred  the 
earldom  of  Thomond  on  Donogh  and  ^e  heirs  of  his  body, 
and  granted  the  lands  and  other  hereditaments  also,  which 
had  fidlen  to  the  crown  by  the  demise  of  the  uncle,  by 
letters-patent,  bearing  date  7th  November,  1552,  to  descend 
aooording  to  the  course  of  the  common  law  of  England. 
The  patent  was  no  sooner  promulgated,  than  it  divided  into 
two  hostile  bands  the  children  of  Conor  the  last  king,  who 
had  the  additional  ground  of  dislike  that  they  were  the 
oiflbpring  of  different  mothers,  Donogh  the  second  earl,  the 
eldest  son,  as  already  noticed,  being  bom  of  Honora  or 
Anabella  de  Burgh,  diEiughter  of  Ulick  na-Gceann,  first  earl 
of  Glanrickard,  while  the  mother  of  the  other  sons  of  Conor 
was  EUice,  daughter  of  Maurice  Bacach  (the  lame),  earl  of 
Desmond.  These  latter,  looking  on  an  English  peerage  as 
beneath  the  consideration  of  the  head  of  their  house,  and 
little  less  than  degradation,  had  the  Airther  and  more  sub- 
stantial ground  of  complaint,  that  by  the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  tanistry,  which  gave  each  of  them  a  chance  of  at- 
taining the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  Dalgais,  they  were  now, 
by  the  limitation  to  Donogh,  their  eldest  brother,  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  ever 
succeeding  to  any  rank  or  pre-eminence  among  their 
foUowers.  Various  rencontres  accordingly  arose  between 
the  members  of  this  family,  and  in  the  very  year  in  which 
the  patent  to  Donogh  was  passed,  Mahon  O'Brien,  first- 
cousin  to  Conor  the  father  of  Donogh,  was  killed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  latter  in  one  of  those  frays,  which  had  become 
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Irequent  since  the  acceptance  by  Donogh  of  the  patent  and 
the  consequent  exclusion  of  the  other  members  of  the  fiimily 
had  become  a  matter  of  notoriety.  In  one  of  these  attacks 
which  proved  fatal  to  Donogh,  the  dead  of  night  was  chosen 
by  the  infuriated  brothers,  Donald  and  Torlogh,  who  with 
a  body  of  troops  attacked  Donogh,  then  residing  at  Clonroad, 
burned  and  plundered  the  town,  after  killing  several  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  compelled  Donogh  to  betake  himself  to  the 
castle  for  security.  This  assault  occurred,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters,  in  the  very  beginning  of  Lent.  It  does  not 
appear  from  their  narrative  that  Donogh  was  wounded  or 
personally  injured,  but  his  death  followed  very  quickly, 
occurring  on  the  Saturday  in  passion  week  next  follo¥ring 
the  attack  on  Clonroad.  Little  regard  was  paid  by  the 
Dalgais  to  the  rights  of  Conor  the  son  of  Donogh.  They 
flew  to  arms  because  his  father  had  subverted  their  ancient 
constitution,  and  had  obtained  the  right  of  succession  for 
his  own  son,  who  had  been  styled  baron,  in  preference  to 
his  seniors,  the  uncles.  Nor  were  they  less  incensed  against 
the  sons  of  Morrogh,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Dermot,  the  second 
baron  of  Inchiquin,  died  in  1552,  leaving  a  son,  Morrogh,  on 
whom  devolved  the  title.  All  these  arrangements  were  set 
at  nought,  and  Donald  was  inaugurated  as  chief  of  the  Dal- 
gais, according  to  the  laws  and  usages  in  force  in  Thomond 
from  time  immemorial.  ^*^ 

Conor,  son  of  Donogh,  on  whom  by  the  demise  of  his 
father  the  earldom  of  Thomond  had  devolved,  being  dis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  his  title  as  well  as  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  estates  connected  therewith,  appealed  to  the 
Deputy  and  council  for  support  against  the  pretensions  of 
his  uncle  Donald,  around  whom  had  rallied  all  those  mal- 
contents whom  the  recent  revolution  in  Thomond  had  driven 
into  active  revolt.  The  council  had  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
judicating on  the  case,  but  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign 
in  the  person  of  Mary,  who  had  in  July  of  this  year  (1553) 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  changes  in  religion  and  policy 
consequent  thereon,  disabled  the  council  from  affording 
Conor  any  immediate  assistance.  DonaM  was  acconiingly 
h'ft  fix»e  to  command  tlio  "  rising  out "  of  the  Dalgais,  aud 
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marching  across  the  Shannon  into  Ely-O'CarroU,  he  took 
hostages  from  its  chieftain  in  token  of  acknowledgment  of 
his  anthority,  marched  to  the  fort  in  Leix  (soon  afterwards 
called  Maryborough  after  the  Queen),  and  having  conferred 
with  the  commanders  of  the  garrison,  departed  in  peace. 
Donald's  object  in  this  expedition  is  not  clear.     The  march 
of  his  troops  from  the  westward  may  have  been  intended  as 
a  demonstration  of  his  power,  and  was  at  all  events  calcu- 
lated to  further  his  interests  in  the  event  of  negotiations 
bring  opened  with  the  ministers  of  a  new  reign,  with  the 
iiew  of  playing  the  same  part  which  his  uncle  Morrogh  had 
done  ten  years  before.     Be  this  as  it  may,  this  energetic 
leader  did  not  allow  his  ti'oops  to  continue  long  inactive. 
The  aflEstirs  of  Clanrickard,  with  which  the  cliieftains  of 
the  O'Briens  had  from  time  immemorial  been  closely  con- 
nected,  engaged  his  attention.     Ulick  na-Gceann,  the  first 
eari  of  that  title,  having  been  thrice  married,  left  a  numerous 
progeny,  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  as  much  strife 
between  his  sons  for  the  succession,  as  there  arose  among 
the  O'Briens  in  Thomond  on  the  demise  of  his  contemporary 
Morrogh,  first  earl  of  Thomond.    The  first  wife  of  Ulick  na- 
Gceann  was  Grany  or  Grace,  daughter  of  O'CarroU,  prince 
of,Ely,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  Rickard.   From 
this  lady  he  parted  after  some  time,  and  married  Honora  do 
Burgh,  whom  he  treated  in  a  like  manner.     During  the  life- 
time  of  the  first  wife  he  espoused  a  third  lady,  Maria  Lynch, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  who  disputed  the  succession 
^  Rickard  his  eldest  brother,  on  the  ground  that  the 
mother  of  the  latter  had  been  married  to  a  former  husband, 
O'Melaghlin,  who  was  living  at  RickanVs  birth,  and  from 
^hom  she  had  not  been  £vorced.      The  question  of  legi- 
timacy having  been  submitted  for  their  decision  to  com- 
missioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  they  adjudged 
^^  title  and  inheritance  of  Clanrickard  to  Rickard,  dis- 
^ering  no  proofs  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  that  a  valid 
^rriage  had  subsisted  between  his  mother  and  O'Melaglilin. 
John  Burke,  as  he  was  called,  being  dissatisfied  witli  tlie 
^^ision,  seized  one  of  the  castles  called  Beannmore,  which 
"^  maintained  against  Rickard  the  earl,  who  had  besieged 
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it  in  form.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Donald  O'BrifiD, 
interested  for  John  Burke,  whose  position  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  his  own,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  considenUe 
force,  and  compelled  the  earl  to  raise  the  siege. 

Conor  O'Brien  still  endeavoured,  although  against  great 
disadvantages,  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  maintain  some  show 
of  resistance  to  his  vigorous  and  energetic  unde.  Clonroad, 
the  usual  residence  of  his  ancestors,  having  been  seized  bj 
Donald,  the  nephew  ever  since  the  decease  of  his  father, 
occupied  the  castle  of  Doonmulvihill,  close  to  the  bordm 
of  Galway,  relying  on  the  support  of  hb  relative  the  eail 
of  Clanrickard.  In  this  place  he  was  besieged  by  Donali 
who  was,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  the  eaH 
of  Ormond,  Thomas,  grandson  of  Piers  Roe,  having  arrived 
to  succour  his  near  kinsman.^^'  The  restless  spirit  of  Do- 
nald was,  however,  so  averse  to  inaction,  that  within  a  week 
after  being  obliged  to  raise  this  siege,  he  marched  with  a 
host  into  Clanrickard,  and  aided  by  the  discontented  sons 
of  the  late  earl,  whom  he  received  into  his  pay,  he  ravaged 
and  plundered  the  territory  of  its  flocks  and  herds,  which 
he  drove  info  Tliomond  for  the  support  of  his  army. 

Within  less  than  a  year  from  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Doon,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  the  lord  Deputy,  wasje- 
ciilled,  and  Thomas  Fitzwdter,  earl  of  Sussex,  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  The  new  governor  was  directed  by  the 
English  council  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  pacification 
of  the  island.  In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  the  Deputy 
mustered  an  army  in  1555,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and 
marched  towanis  Munster  to  reduce  O'Brien,  whose  opera- 
tions had  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
the  jioi'sonal  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  government 
Donald,  who  had  information  of  the  Deputy's  movements, 
did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  Thomond,  but  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Dalgais,  he  marched  as  far  as  Hy- 
Ri'giin  ^^^  to  encounter  the  English  troops.  The  formidable 
ap])oarancc  of  the  Irish  army,  which  had  marched  more  than 
halfway  to  meet  the  Deputy,  obliged  him  to  propose  terms 
of  i^cacc.  Tlie  truce,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  comprised, 
on  the  part  of  O'Brien,  all  the  Irish  from  the  Barrow  to  the 
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Shannon,  the  English  of  Munster  being  represented  by  the 
Lord  Justice.  ^^ 

During  the  few  years  of  Mary's  reign  which  followed, 
the  attention  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  her  lieutenant,  was  so 
oocnpied  by  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  tribes  occupying  the 
countries  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  now  reduced  by  the  statute 
3  and  4  PhiL  and  Mary  to  shireground,^®^  that  Donald  O'Brien 
VHS  suffered  to  continue  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
ri^ts  and  privileges  of  the  dominion  of  Thomond,  which 
he  ruled  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  tanistry.      His 
brother  Torlogh's  death  in  1557,  deprived  him  of  a  power- 
ful auxiliary,  and  a  hollow  and  insincere  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  his  nephew  Conor,   having  broken  out  into 
open  hostility  in  1558,  Sussex,  the  lord  Deputy,  entered 
Thomond  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  took  the 
towns  and  castles  of  Bunratty,  Clare-Castle,  and  Clonroad, 
which  he  gave  to  Conor,  whom  he  re-established  in  the 
possession  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  earldom  of 
Thomond.     Donald  having  been  proclaimed  a  traitor,  was 
obliged  to  fly  the  country  with  his  son  Teige,  nicknamed 
**  an  Tsuasain"  (of  the  long  uncombed  locks).     They  took 
refuge  with  Maguire  in  Fermanagh,  where  before  a  year  of 
their  exile  had  passed,  Teige  died,  and  was  buried  in  Agha- 
TO.    The  Earl  of  Thomond,  Conor,  now  placed  in  the 
M  and  complete  enjoyment  of  title  and  lands,  in  considera- 
tion of  these  signal  services,  publicly  renounced  the  name 
of  (VBrien  as  an  appellation  or  title,  promising  to  be  faith- 
ftl  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  defend  her  majesty's 
snljects  of  Thomond   according  to  the   laws.       This  re- 
UQ&dation,  which  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick, 
*fter  divine  service,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1558,  was  ac- 
^panied  by  a  no  less  important  engagement,  that  of  cer- 
tain of  the   freeholders   of  Thomond,  who  promised  for 
themselves  and  their*  fellows  to  be  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Qpeen,  to  be  true  to  their  lord  and  captain,  and  utterly  to 
withstand  and  oppose  all  persons  whatsoever  who  should 
Presume  thenceforward  to  take  or  use  the  name  of  O'Brien. 
The  banishment  of  Donald  O'Brien,  the  military  occupa- 
^on  of  the  territory,  and  the  restoration  of  the  earl  Conor 
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t«*'  hi?  title's  an«l  possessions  were  the  first  practical  proofs 
to  the  Dalgtiis  that  a  revohition  had  actusJly  taken  place 
in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Thomond.  The  patents  of 
n«jbility  conferred  on  Morrogh  O'Brien  and  his  nephew 
D«>noirh.  fifteen  vears  before,  were  not  of  sufficient  note* 
riety  to  be  universally  untlerstood.  The  occupation  of  tie 
territorv  bv  the  force  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  and  the  price  set  on  the  head  of  the  ruler  of  the 
Palpiis.  wh.>  had  l>een  obliged  to  become  a  fugitive  among 
the  warlike  tril>es  of  lister,  opened  the  eyes  not  alone  of 
the  Irish  ^^f  Tlii^mond.  but  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Four  Masters  in  their  observations  on 
this  event.  "  were  seized  with  horror,  dread,  fear,  and  appre- 
hension  of  danger,  '*  at  this  change." 

The  senior  branch  of  the  O'Briens  being  established  in 
the  possession  yyf  its  title  and  pre-eminence,  by  the  aid  of 
the  lonl  Deputy,  Conor,  the  earl  lost  no  time  in  taking 
tlie   necessary  steps  to  reduce  the  other  branches  of  the 
name,  who  were  equally  opposed  to  his  own  elevation,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  English  crown. 
Donald  O'Brien,  the  founder  of  the  Ennistymond  tamOy, 
having  ded  into  Ulster  the  year  preceding,  the  opposition 
was  now  headed  by  Teige  and  Donogh,"®^  the  sons  of  Mor- 
rogh who  had  submitted  to  Henry  the  eighth  in  1543. 
Tlie  death  of  thrir  father  in  1551  was  followed  in  a  year 
by  that  of  their  eWi  st  bnnher  Dermod,  the  second  baron  of 
Inohiquin,  whose  son  and  successor  Morrogh  was  too  yoimg 
to  take  any  part  in  the  tiu'bident  transactions  of  the  period 
Since  the  expulsion  of  Donald  O'Brien,  Teige  had  taken 
ii'fuge  at  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  Donogh 
ivniained  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Inchiquin. 
The  earl,  in  this  state  of  afiiiirs,  laid  siege  in  form  to  the 
castle,  and  was  on  the  ix>int  of  reducing  it,  when  the  eari 
o(  Desniond,^^*^  moved  by  the  appeal  of  Teige,  who  said  he 
sliould  be  deprived  i>f  home  and  kinsmen,  if  Desmond  did  not 
interpose  his  ixnveilul  assistance  and  that  speedily,  hastily 
raised  levies  and  obliged  Thimiond  to  abandon  the  siege,  anJ 
call  in  tlic  aid  of  his  near  i-elative  ^^-^  the  earl  of  Clanrickani 
Desmond,  who  was  not  awaiv  of  the  movements  of  the  eari 
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^homondy  did  not  halt  after  crossing  the  Shannon  until 
urrived  before  Inchiqnin,  when,  learning  that  Thomond 

retreated  towards  the  borders  of  Galway  to  effect  a 
otion  with  Clanrickard,  he  retired  to  fiallyalley/^'^  near 
rhich  he  had  learned  the  united  forces  of  the  other  two 
s  had  encamped.  Desmond,  who  had  reached  this  po- 
rn late  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  day  broke  drew  out 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and,  attacking  the  troops  of 
imond  and  Clanrickard  at  Spancilhill,^^  gained  a  com- 
be yictoiy.     Desmond  returned  home  in  triumph  after 

defeat  of  the  two  earls,  leaving  Donogh  and  Teige 
lien  in  quiet  possession  of  Inchiquin. 
The  events  of  this  year  (1559)  include  the  death  in 
managh  of  Teige  an-tsuaisain  (of  the  uncombed  locks), 
of  Donald  O'Brien,  who  had  b^n  expelled  the  year  be- 
1  fiom  Thomond  by  the  Lord  Deputy.  He  is  styled  by 
Four  Masters  ^^  the  most  distinguished  of  his  age  of  the 
3  of  Gormac  Gas,  for  agility,  strength,  martial  feats,  and 
lemanship." 


0 
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(H AFTER  XIV. 

XU.   l.Vii*- 1577... Conor,  eu-1  of  Thomond,  invadM  west  CkKiiiaiigbt...T«ge 
<  I'Brien  impriaoned..  State  of  society  at  the  doee  of  the  nzteenth  entaij 
...  Chief tam*8  expedition...  Return  of  Donald  0*Brienand  Teige  to  Tbaaad 
. . . ( 'ivil  wan  resained...Corooinroe  taken  from  0*Coiior  andgivoi  to  DonU 
O'Brien... AflDura  of  I>eamond...PrpgreM  of  the  loxd  Depoty  framCoAti 
Gal  way... Sir  £dward  Fitton  preddent  of  Connaiight  and  Thonioiid...Holdi 
a  court  in  the  monastery  of  £nnis...The  President's  troops  attadked  fay  tk 
carl  of  Thomond... Who  is  chastised  by  the  eari  of  OiinoDd...T1iaMl 
obliged  to  retire  to  Franoe...Reooiiciled  to  the  ooart...Co"Op«it«  vitt 
Fitton... Proceedings  of  Sir  John  Parrot,  president  of  Monster.. .RoMwal  rf 
civil  war  among  the  Dal-gais... Donald  0*Brien  appointed  goTemor  of  tk 
county  of  Clare. ..Which  is  separated  from  Connanght  sad  annendt* 
Mnnster  .  Sir  William  Drury,  president,  holds  a  oomt  in  EaDiB...Ths  Dfel* 
gais  obliged  to  become  tributary  to  the  Queen... Petition  of  the  esriCoMrtv 
her  nu^esty... Concessions  made  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Sari. 

The  services  ivrulered  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond  by  the  go- 
vernment in  the  reign  of  Mary  were  acknowledged  at  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  earFs  marching 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  of  the  Dal-gais  into  West 
Connanght  to  rednce  the  celebrated  Morrogh  na-ttuath  (of 
tlie  battle-axes),  OTlaherty.     In  his  progress  thither  he 
encountered  some  opposition  firom  the  citizens  of  Galway, 
who,  althoiigli  ineffectually,  opposed  his  passage.     The  ex- 
pedition does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  any 
advantage,  OTlaherty  retiring  into  his  inaccessible  b^- 
ness  of  Joyce's  country,  and  the  recesses  of  those  lofty  awJ 
inaccessible  inounbiins,  the  twelve  pins  (or  binns)  of  Ben- 
naboola,  from  which  he  occasionally  issued  to  levy  war 
against  the  O'Briens  and  other  supporters  of  the  En^ 
government  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  he  contiiTed 
to  make  his  p(\ice  with  Elizabeth  in  1585,  when  his  naine 
apptMirs  among  those  who  attended  the  parliament  which 
sat  in   Dublin  in  that  year.     He  was  not,  however,  » 
nuMubor. 
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In  the  same  year  (1560)  in  which  the  earl  of  Thomond 
entered  West  Connaught,  Teige,  the  son  of  Morrogh  O'Brien, 
who  had  shortly  before,  along  with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  re- 
lieved the  castle  of  Inchiquin,  and  defeated  the  earls  of  Tho- 
mond and  Clanrickard  at  Spancilhill,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Limerick  by  order  of  the  Lord  Justice,  and  transmitted  to 
Dublin  to  be  imprisoned.  As  there  did  not  appear  any 
stronger  ground  for  this  arrest  than  the  opposition  given  by 
Teige  and  his  brother  Donogh  to  the  earl  of  Thomond,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  act  should  have  been  attributed  by 
the  general  voice  to  the  latter.  It  was  of  little  avail  how- 
ever. As  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  order  of  affiurs  did 
not  amount  to  treason,  Teige  was  not  so  closely  confined  or 
guarded  as  to  preclude  Im  appearing  in  Thomond  soon 
after,  to  enter  on  a  career  of  opposition  to  his  kinsman  the 
eari,  the  universally  believed  author  of  his  imprisonment. 

The  state  of  society  towards  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth 
oeutuiy  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  not  reduced  under 
EngUflh  authority,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  an  entry  of 
the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1562,  relative  to  the  earl 
oi  Thomond,  Conor,  the  third  of  that  dignity.  It  is  as 
fidlowB : — 

^  The  earl  of  Thomond  went  upon  a  chieftain's  expedi- 
tion into  the  territory  of  O'Conor,^^  and  into  Glean  Cor- 
lirai(^  (Crlin),  on  which  occasion  there  was  slain  on  his 
side  by  one  shot  from  Cloch  Gleanna  (the  castle  of  Glin), 
the  son  of  O'Loughlin,  namely,  MelaghUn,  the  son  of  Owny, 
SOB  of  Melaghlin,  son  of  Rury,  son  of  Ana,  who  was  son  of 
JDono^  an-Chuil,  son  of  Ana  bacach.  The  same  earl  pro- 
ceeded with  a  host  on  a  chieftain's  expedition  into  Caen- 
ndgjie  (Kenry),  about  the  same  time,  and  on  that  occasion 
lost  Dowell,  the  son  of  Gilla  Duv,  the  son  of  Conor  Mac- 
Sweeny." 

A  similar  expedition  is  recorded  by  the  same  annalists 
ia  the  year  1559,  to  have  been  conducted  by  O'CarroU 
(William  Odhar)  against  Mac-I-brien  of  Ara  his  neighbour. 
Nor  were  these  barbarous  raids,  which  in  ferocity  and 
stealihiness  of  surprise  were  not  unlike  those  we  nnd  re- 
corded in  Indian  warfare,  confined  to  the  native  Irish  chief- 
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tains.  The  year  1579  contains  an  entry  of  a  like  expedi- 
tion by  the  earl  of  Ormond  into  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Limerick  against  the  earl  of  Desmond,  when  the 
flocks  and  herds  were  carried  off  without  opposition,  Des- 
mond and  his  relatives  being  at  the  time  in  Kerry.  The 
diflSculty  of  reducing  to  habits  of  peace  and  order  a  conntiy 
ill  which  the  practice  of  chieftains'  first  or  inaugural  expe- 
ditious had  l)een  established  for  centuries,  was  all  but  im- 
possible. Such  was  the  task  imposed  on  Elizabeth  and  her 
statesmen,  and  it  occupied  the  whole  of  that  most  brilliant 
of  the  reigns  of  English  monarchs. 

Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  Donald  O'Brien  from  Tho- 
niond,  a  corres|x>ndence  had  been  kept  up  between  that 
chieftain  and  the  sons  of  Morrogh  O'Brien,  who  only  waited 
tor  a  favourable  opportunity  of  resuming  their  opposition  to 
the  earl  and  his  English  supporters.  Accordingly  in  the  same 
week  in  the  year  1562,  Donald,  from  his  retreat  in  Ulster, 
and  Teige,  who  had  contrived  to  escape,  as  already  noticed, 
fn^m  his  confinement  in  Dublin,  made  their  appearance  in 
tlieir  native  district,  and  at  once  united  in  measures  of  ac- 
tivo  opposition  to  their  kinsman,  whose  predominance,  the 
result  of  English  power,  they  regarded  as  a  mere  usurpation. 
The  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  recorded  by  the  anna- 
lists, was  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  earl's  encampment  at 
Ballymaci'egan  ^-^  by  the  two  sons  of  Morrogh  O'Brien,  in 
which  many  persons  were  slain,  and  much  spoil  obtained. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  district  thus  plundered,  rose  up  and 
pursued  tlie  aggressors,  until  day  dawned  upon  the  com- 
l)atants  at  Cahirmagorman,^^^  in  the  centre  of  Hy-Feaimaic 
(barony  of  Inchiquin),  in  the  upper  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Dal-gais.^^^     Teige  and  Donogh,  who  had  retreated  be- 
fore their  pursuers,  and,  according  to  the  annalists,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  shamefully  beaten,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  hill  of  Scamhall,  rallied,  and  vigorously  encountering 
the  earl's  troops,  gave  them  a  signal  defeat.     Many  were 
slain  at  this  point,  and  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
victorious  sons  of  Morrogh  were  two  young  chieftains,  re- 
si)ectively  the  grandsons  of  reigning  princes  of  Thomond, 
namely,  Teige  Oge,  son  of  Teige,  son  of  Torlogh  Oge,  and 
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Brian  Duv,   son   of   Donogh,    son    of    Conor    na-Srona 
O'Brien/' 

The  following  year  (1563)  is  described  by  tlieJFour  Mas- 
ten  as  one  of  continued  warfare  and  contention  through 
Thomond*   BaUyalley,  the  residence  of  the  sons  of  Morrogh 
OVrieUy  was  taken  and  demolished  by  the  earl,  who  had 
procured  heavy  ordnance  to  batter  the  walls,  and  a  supply 
of  troops  from  Limerick.     Ballycar  ^^  shortly  after  shared 
the  same  fete.     Hostilities  were  continued  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  sons  of  Morrogh  O'Brien  were  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  all  the  O'Briens  of  the  upper  or  northern 
part  of  Thomond.     Of  these  the  most  considerable  were, 
Donald,  whose  return  from  exile  in  Ulster  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  who  was  now  joined  by  his  brother  Teige,  who 
on  the  decease  of  their  brotiier  Torlogh,  had  been  named  by 
their  followers  Tanist  of  the  Dal-gais/^^      Uniting  their 
fintses,  Donald  and  Teige,  sons  of  Conor,  and  Teige  and 
Donogh,  sons  of  Morrogh  O'Brien,  opened  the  campaign  of 
the  year  1564  by  a  predatory  excursion  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  Ougamee,  in  the  territory  of  Clancuilen/®^     This 
tnet  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  their  operations  on  account 
rfits  proximity  to  the  then  residence  of  the  earl,  which  was 
Bonoe  (the  redwood),  on  the  brink  of  a  lake  of  the  same 
name.^^    After  burning  the  hamlet  they  drove  the  spoil  of 
crtde  before  them,  and  were  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of 
4e  district,  the  extent  of  which  was  from  Cratloe  mountain 
to  Lowhid  bridge  in  one  direction,  and  from  Rinanna  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fergus,  to  Scariff,  on  the  other.     The 
northern  O'Briens,  nevertheless,  made  good  their  spoil,  and 
C'^Msed  the  Fergus  without  injury.      The  earl  and  his  ad- 
^nts  were  still  further  oppressed  by  the  ravages  of  a  band 
rf  mercenaries  of  the  Clansheehy  and  Clansweeny ,  who  were 
"J^Wted  from  the  territory  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  by  Do- 
^  O'Brien,  and  who  lived  on  free  quarters  until  the  ex-. 
Potion  of  their  bonnaghi  or  period  of  service.     The  Four 
^'firters  give  the  measure  of  the  extortion  of  these  freebooters 
^1  stating  that  what  remained  of  cattle  after  them  was  not 
^ual  to  what  they  took  for  their  service.      The  har(lshii>s 
^'^<luped  by  the  earl's  friends  from  this  species  of  warfare 
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vt?  1-  1^-  tcrij^-ifc'i  w  ;i  cc-mpromise.  The  territoiy 
l:-v  ■::ir:LT  :r  -r:rxs:ir;«.  its  rents*  customaiT  services 
>;wj.T.--:f .    i:i»:  rhirrh  IhiMS.   were  given  to  Donald 

'^Stjzz.  i^  I  xc.perjsari'in  tor  the  dommiiHi  of  Thomond 
r  TZi'il  be  hiki  :«etr^  iepriTcd  in  the  last  year  of  Mai^s 

7^:n  .  i^i  T':r  rii?  r^rrf^nee  of  peace  in  die  winter  of  thw 

>::•:'::  :§  ^^t  «Sii?^ssfri:r  ot  the  annalists,  wiio  do  not  notioe 
-Liij  f7«  -lii-i:!.  :t'0'O:&'?r.  the  chieftain  of  Corcomnie.  Do- 
zjLd  O  Sr.eiL  iiviiLr  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  de 
i.l:i:iir:7  ::  Ti:r>::i-i.  tfcenceibrwaid  became  one  of  the 
Q-ritr-  •  ZL  !?-  lAiihrd  adberentsw  The  following  instance  of 
hi*  Tir:  r.  i?  i  inirisrrad*:-Q  of  justice  in  his  new  acquisition 
:i  C :  r.^:  zir"«r,  >>:!.  alter  his  obtaining  possession  of  dint 
iis-nrl::.  i?  rXTriOTcd  inym  the  Four  Masters  at  the  veir 
1-3^-5  : — 

"Mir.:L.thf  s*:n  :i  Torlogh  Mantach  ( of  the  bnAen 
irizir.  ,  s-m:  ::  I>;i:c^h.  s»:»n  of  IX?nald.  son  of  Torlogh  MeiA 
I  :hr  iJkZ  ■.  wi5  rrej»ohrn:«!islv  dain  in  his  own  town  of  Arkin, 
in  Arin.  bv  Li?  c-sTn  ais*xiates  and  relatives.  When  Ae 
jhirf  nieiL  cf  G:il^;ij  he^rd  of  this,  thev  set  out  to  revenge 
tile  miideei  upcn  the  treacherous  perpetrators,  so  that  the? 
ooEip*.-lle«i  them  t*  dv  fr.-.m  their  houses.  The  fu^tives  pot 
TO  Sea  and  lande^i  in  the  harb.^ur  of  Ross,  in  West  Copoo- 
vaskin.'"  -  Donald,  the  son  of  Conor  O'Brien,  having  hearf 
of  this.  hastene«i  to*  overtake  them  with  the  utmost  diligenoe; 
an>l  ha\'ing  made  prisoners  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  he 
carried  them  in  fetters  to  Magh  Glae,^^  in  the  upper  psrl 
of  Ci>rcAmp:«e,  that  their  anguish  and  sorrow  might  be  the 
greater  for  being  in  view  of  the  place  where  they  peipe- 
trateil  the  crime.  Here  he  hanged  some  and  burned  olhm 
according  as  their  evil  deeds  deserved." 

The  malcontents  of  Thomond  deriving  considerable  sup- 
fK  »rt  from  those  of  Desmond,  the  afiairs  of  the  latter  district 
seem  to  require  a  passing  notice.  The  mutual  aiumofiily 
by  which  the  houses  of  Desmond  and  Ormond  had  been  fiff 
centuries  actuated,  and  which  had  made  the  valley  of  the 
river  Suir  a  chain  of  fortresses,  having  burst  out  afinest 
the  Lord  Justice,  Sir  Henrv  Sidney,  received  the  Queens 
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oommands  to  interpose  and  compel  the  two  earls  to  observe 
peace.    Desmond  proving  refractory,  he  was  made  prisoner 
It  Eilmallooky  and  conveyed  with  others  to  Dublin,  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  royal  pleasure.      His  brother 
John,  having,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger,  gone  at 
Ae  dose  of  the  same  year  (1567)  to  visit  him,  was  also  de- 
tained in  custody.     Both  the  brothers  were,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  conducted  by  Sidney  to  London,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  the  Queen  thought  proper,  and  were  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     These  two  lords  apprehending  the 
worst,  privately  intimated  to  their  cousin  James,  son  of 
Maurice,  their  anxiety  that  he  should  take  on  himself  the 
kadership  of  the  (reraldines  while  they  should  be  detained 
in  captivity.^*^    This  commission  was  readily  assumed,  and 
falfilled  by  the  delegate  of  the  earl,  with  an  alacrity  stimu- 
lated by  resentment  at  the  wrongful  imprisonment  of  the 
heads  of  the  family.     To  repress  his  violence  as  well  as  to 
awe  the  turbulent  chieftains  who  were  still  in  opposition  to 
tlie  crown,  the  Lord  Justice,  Sidney,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
JW  1569,  made  a  progress  through  Leinster  towards  the 
noth-west,  and  entering  the  country  of  Imokilly,  he  took 
Caademartyr  in  a  week,  then  marching  through  Barrymore 
ttd  Glanmire,  halted  for  some  time  at  Cork.     During  the 
I^  Justice's  stay  in  this  city,  the  folio wei-s  of  James  droi> 
ped  off  day  by  day,  coming  in  under  protection,  and  sub- 
nutting  to  the  Queen.     Sidney  then  proceeded  northwards 
to  Limerick  and  Galway,  and  on  his  way  laid  siege  to  and 
took  the  castles  of  Cloonoan  and  Bally vaughan  in  Tho- 
BKmiW     While  in  Galway  the  Lord  Justice  was  unre- 
nutting  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  to  the  Queen's  obedience  the 
i^beUious  members  of  the  Burkes,  the  OTlaherties  of  west 
Connaught,  and  the  Dal-gais.     And  lest  their  remoteness 
"^  the  seat  of  government  might  prompt  tliese  lialf-re- 
^ced  tribes  to  revolt,  he  placed  the  whole  province  of  Con- 
"^nght  under  the  immediate  government  of  a  president, 
*lio  was  to  keep  in  subjection  the  entire  of  the  country  from 
'^merick  to  Drowes.^"^     The  pei-son  appointed  to  this  im- 
Portant  post  was  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  according  to  the  Four 
Wasters,  the  first  person  ever  chosen  to  fill  the  office. 
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on  that  night     When  this  news  reached  the  Lord  Justice 
he  was  filled  with  wrath  and  indignation,  and  he  and  the 
ooandl  agreed  to  order  the  earl  of  Ormond  (Thomas,  the 
son  of  James,  son  of  Pierce  Roe),  in  the  Queen's  name  to 
go  and  chastise  the  earl  of  Thomond  for  the  very  arrogant 
deed  he  had  committed,  for  there  was  a  close  relationship 
and  friendship  between   them.^^     The  earl   of  Ormond 
Mcordingly   marched  into  Thomond  with  his  army,  and 
the  earl  Conor  came  to  a  conference,  and  promised  that 
he  would  yield  obedience  to  his  orders  and  those  of  the 
oonnciL     He  accordingly  gave  up  his  towns,  namely,  Clon- 
loed,  Claremor,  and  Bunratty,  to  the  carl  of  Ormond  ;  and 
Donald  O'Brien  and  the  other  chieftains  of  Thomond,  who 
had  been  made  prisoners,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the 
President,  were  set  at  liberty.     The  earl  was  afterwards 
adzed  with  sorrow  and  regret  for  having  surrendered  his 
towns  and  prisoners,  for  he  now  retained  only  one  of  all  his 
fintresses,  namely,  Magh  O'mbrecain,^^^^  and  in  this  he  left 
CYer  faithful  warders.     He  resolved  that  he  would  never 
submit  himself  to  the  law,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  council 
rf  Ireland,  choosing  rather  to  be  a  wanderer  and  an  out- 
law, and  even  to  abandon  his  estates  and  patrimony,  than 
to  go  among  them.     He  afterwards  remained  for  some  time 
<^noealed  in  Clanmaurice  (in  Kerry),  from  whence  he 
passed  about  the  feast  of  St.  John  into  France,  where  he  re- 
'Jiamed  for  some  time.     He  afterwards  went  to  England, 
^d  received  favour,  pardon,  and  honour  from  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  sent  by  him  letters  to  the  council  of  Ireland, 
Commanding  them  to  honour  the  earl ;  and  he  returned  to 
Ji'dand  in  tiie  winter  of  the  same  year." 

The  earl's  reconciliation  with  the  English  government 
'hns  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  Irish  annalists,  was  the 
^^8ult  of  the  good  offices  of  Norris,  ambassador  from  Eliza- 
^^«th  to  the  French  court,  who  used  his  interest  with  his 
^yal  mistress  in  favour  of  Conor.  The  powerful  influenct 
^f  the  earl  of  Ormond^*^  served  also  to  reconcile  his  cousin 
'^f  Thomond  to  the  English  interest,  and  in  the  year  after 
^he  flight  of  the  latter  to  France,  we  find  him  co-operating 
Cordially  with  Sir  Edward  Fitton.     The  proceedings  in 
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:'  ::.v  v.rl  :'  I  l.;::r::k:;r-:.  Jicaring  suine  rumour  of  intended 
'i.v -::::.-.:•.:.  I  irru  i::.j  the  president's  well-known  stern- 
:;•.>?,  r!v-  ]r:v:.t^>  fr  in  the  town,  a  pr«:»ceeding  which 
•^.' ;v  1  t:.:;:  t^.^er  t  ■  i::]iri>"ii  the  other  chieftains  of  Clan- 
r:;k:.r  1  in  <j:;:w:iy,  ;;!:.!  t.'  conduct  their  father,  the  earl  a 
]'Vi^  :\rv  to  l>uM:n.  The  earl's  sons,  on  learning  the  fate 
•f  thtir  firl.t.-r.  iuim^-diutrlv  raiseil  the  standani  of  revolt. 
•' .!l»Mt»'d  t-'ives  an«l  tn...k  into  i»av  a  bodv  of  mercenaiy 
>c...rs,  ami  laid  w:i>te  the  eountry.  taking  the  castles  an«1 
^tronL"-  idaor-  wlii.h  liad  '^urrendenHl  to  the  queen.  1^ 
<'ouni*il  w:is  at  last  oMiL'e'l  to  set  Clanrickard  at  lilvrtv. 
wli«\  as  tile  |»rier  th^-reof.  ngreed  to  oblige  his  sons  to  di^ 
nii<-  Tlh'ir  l-'ivi-*,  and  «lo-i'»t  tnan  further  h«»stilitie<. 
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The  Four  Masters,  in  their  notice  of  the  insurrection  of 
he  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  state  that  James,  the 
Km  of  Maurice,  the  leader  of  the  Greraldines,  sojourned  with 
iiem  for  some  time,  expecting  to  bring  the  Scots  mercena- 
!ieB  with  him  into  Desmond  to  oppose  the  Queen's  troops. 
Sir  John  Perrot,  who  had  been  appointed  President  of  the 
mo  proyinces  of  Munster^'^  about  the  same  time  that  Fit- 
xm  had  received  a  similar  charge  over  Connaught  and 
rhomond,  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  strongholds  of  the 
Murl  of  Desmond,  except  that  of  Castlemain.  To  relieve 
Jiis  jdace,  closely  invested  by  Perrot,  was  the  object  of 
uring  the  Scots.  The  negotiation  having  fidled,  Castle- 
nain  was  taken  by  Perrot  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  his 
inny  having  been  swelled  by  the  accession  of  all  the  Irish 
if  Monster  of  the  race  of  Eoghan-more,^^  in  addition  to 
hoee  of  English  descent,  the  Barrys,  £oches,  and  Mac- 
DAiirices  of  Kerry. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigour  of  Fitton's  administration 
n  lliomond  and  t^e  earl's  recent  reconciliation,  the  year 
[678  witnessed  the  revival  of  civU  war  among  the  Dal-gais. 
)n  this  occasion,  however,  the  war  was  confined  to  the 
KBriens  themselves,  and  was  not  directed  against  the 
hieen's  forces  ;  and  the  President,  whose  tyrannical  con- 
tuct  was  considered  to  have  fanned  the  flame  of  rebellion 
a  his  province,  having  been  removed  by  orders  of  the  Queen, 
he  ocniflicting  parties  in  Thomond  were  left  at  liberty  to 
i^t  it  out  among  themselves.  The  earl  being  out  of  the 
mmtry  in  this  year,  and  Morrogh,  the  third  baron  of  Inchi- 
[ujn,  having  been  slain  by  Dermot  Beagh  O'Shaughnessy, 
t  the  instance  of  Ulick,  son  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  the 
rar  was  carried  on  by  the  juniors  on  each  side.  The 
lortliem  O'Briens  were  represented  by  Donald,  son  of  Conor, 
rho  had  recently  obtained  a  grant  of  Corcomroe,  and  Teige, 
on  of  Morrogh  of  Inchiquin,  who,  three  years  before,  had 
een  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Clare.  Teige,  the 
mnder  of  the  Ballycorick  family,  brother  of  Donald,  whom 
e  had  always  hitherto  supported  against  the  pretensions  of 
lie  Thomond  or  elder  branch,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
>u8in  Teige,  son  of  Morrogh,  now  sided  with  the  earl's 
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party,  who  were  commanded  bj  Torlogh,  brother  to  that 
nobleman.  The  following  narrative  of  the  campaign  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Four  Masters  : — 

'^  Teige,  the  son  of  Conor,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
Teige,  the  son  of  Morrogh,  gathered  the  soldiers  and  disaf- 
fected gallowglasses^^^  of  the  Greraldines,  and  brought  them 
with  him  across  the  Shannon,  to  assist  the  sons  of  Donogh 
O'Brien  (the  earFs  party).  These  were  joined  by  numb^ 
of  the  Butlers  and  Macsweenys  of  the  territory,  namely,  the 
descendants  of  Donald,  the  son  of  John  Macsweeny,  and  by 
the  forces  of  the  earl,  with  his  brother  Torlogh,  son  of  Do- 
nogh. All  these  forces  met  together  at  a  place  called  Aid- 
na-gcabog,  where  the  river  Fergus  mingles  with  the  bgbl^^ 
From  thence  they  marched  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
the  people  of  the  upper  part  of  Thomond,  through  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  territory  of  Hy-Cormaic,^*^  and  the  con- 
fines of  Hy-Fearmaic,^^^  and  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  whom  they  plundered,  gave  warning  (^ 
their  march  in  every  place  through  which  they  pa^ed. 
They  proceeded  onwards  over  the  stone  road  of  Coradh- 
finne^^  by  the  gate  of  Inchiquin,  and  by  Bothama-mac- 
righ,^^'  and  some  of  their  people  carried  utensils  and  spmls 
out  of  the  church  of  Cill-inghine-Baoith,^"^  but  this  profa- 
nation of  the  church  of  that  saint  did  not  forebode  triumph 
or  success  to  the  Dal-gais.  They  then  proceeded  north- 
west by  the  confines  of  Corcomroe  and  Burren,  and  de- 
spatched through  the  country  marauding  parties,  who  col- 
lected to  one  place  all  the  spoils  of  the  country  before  night 
They  afterwards  pitched  a  camp,  but  the  place  was  not 
adapted  for  obtaining  repose,  on  account  of  the  crying  and 
wailing  of  women  and  widows  bewailing  their  wrongs  after 
being  plundered.  When  Donald,  the  son  of  Conor  O'Brien, 
and  Teige,  the  son  of  Morrogh,  heard  of  the  coming  of  this 
great  army  to  oppose  them,  they  mustered  all  the  forces  they 
could  and  met  together  at  Cammactail.  These  were  they 
who  were  with  them  at  that  place  : — ^the  sons  of  Esmond 
Macsheehy,  who  had,  three  nights  before,  come  across  the 
Shannon  with  a  select  body  of  gallowglasses,  and  also  youths 
of  the  descendants  of  Oilhi  Duv,  the  son  of  Conor,  son  «>f 
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Donogfa,  son  of  Donald  na-madhman  Macswiney.  There 
also  was  Ulick,  son  of  Sichard  Saxonach,  son  of  IJlick,  son 
of  Sichard  Burke,  who  had  come  the  day  before  to  visit  his 
Idnsman  Teige,  tlie  son  of  Morrogh  O'Brien.  These  re- 
solyed  with  one  accord  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  Donald, 
the  son  of  Conor  O'Brien,  began  to  excite  them  to  valour  by 
the  following  speech  : — *  My  friends,  I  have  heard  from  old 
men  and  historians  that  it  is  not  by  the  multitude  of  men 
or  forces  that  a  battle  is  won,  and  that  no  man  can  be  a 
judge  of  the  issue  of  an  engagement.  These  people  have 
been  guUty  of  wrongs  towards  us,  for  they  have  invaded  our" 
lawful  territory,  and  plundered  our  people.  Their  army, 
however  numerous,  is  only  a  medley  of  men  from  different 
places,  to  whom  maintaining  their  ground  or  flying  is 
alike  indifferent,  if  they  could  only  escape  with  their  lives 
from  the  field  on  which  we  shall  meet  them.'  This  exhor- 
tation fix>m  Donald  produced  the  effect  intended,  for  they 
promised  they  would  unite  in  brotherly  affection  against 
their  enemies,  whereupon  they  resolved  to  send  out  persons 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  camp  that  night.  Teige,  the  son 
of  Conor  O'Brien,  and  Torlogh,  the  son  of  Donogh,  and 
their  forces,  remained  all  that  night  until  day-break  the  next 
morning  by  their  camp  watching  vigilantly.  At  sunrise 
tliey  inarched  forwards  by  Sleive-na-groigheadh  (the  moun- 
tain of  the  horses),  keeping  Bel-atha-an-ghobhan^*^  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  forces  of  the  country  were  marching 
slowly  along  side  of  them  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  and 
thej  displayed  on  both  sides  their  winged  and  broad-tailed 
standards,  but  marched  with  steady  step  by  the  pass  of  Cill- 
mainchin^^  directly  towards  Bel-an-chip.  Teige,  the  son 
of  Morrogh,  and  the  army  in  general,  began  to  reproach 
Donald  O'Brien  for  delaying  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  the 
two  armies  had  been  moving  opposite  to  each  other  from 
Baile-atha-an-ghobhan  to  that  place.^^^  Teige,  the  son  of 
Conor  and  Torlogh  O'Brien  arrived  with  their  forces  on  the 
sommit  of  the  hill  of  Bel-an-chip,  and  formed  themselves 
into  battle  array.  The  other  army  was  pursuing  them  up 
tlie  steep  and  rugged  side  of  the  hill  on  which  they  were 
drawn  out     Before,  however,  they  could  come  within  shot, 
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the  constables  of  Teige  and  Torlogh  were  seized  with  trepi- 
dation, horror,  light  headedness,  giddiness,  and  unsteadi- 
ness, so  that  they  immediately  took  to  flight  The  others 
proceeded  to  slaughter  them  by  twenties  and  thirties^  by 
twos  and  threes,  from  thence  to  Ben-Formala.^^  It  was  not 
in  the  same  direction  the  defeated  troops  passed,  for  their 
cavalry  moved  westwards,  keeping  the  sea  on  their  li^ 
while  their  infantry  retreated  directly  south-east  ^"^  Both 
parties  were,  however,  vigorously  pursued.  They  gave 
loose  reins  to  their  horses,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  speei 
Torlogh  O'Brien  and  twelve  horsemen  of  his  followers  made 
their  way  by  dint  of  courage  and  fleetness  of  their  steeds  to 
Cathair-ruis.^^^  Others  of  his  people  were  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Teige,  the  son  of  Conor 
O'Brien,  and  his  son  Torlogh,  for  they  had  remained  on  de 
hill,  expecting  that  the  rest  would  stand  by  them.  Sonw 
of  the  earl's  faithful  friends  were  taken  prisonera,  who,  it 
was  at  the  moment  thought,  would  get  no  quarter.  Hanv 
were  slain.  Noisy  were  the  rayms  and  carrion-crows,  and 
the  other  ravenous  birds  of  the  m*,  as  well  as  the  wolves  of 
the  forest,  over  the  bodies  of  the  nobles  slain  in  the  battle  on 
that  day.  The  upper  part  of  Thomond  was  the  better  some 
time  afterwards  of  all  the  prisoners,  horses,  armour,  and 
ordnance,  and  also  of  the  number  of  their  own  herds  and 
flocks  left  to  them  that  day." 

These  feuds,  by  which  the  rival  branches  of  the  O'Briens 
were  so  frequently  agitated,  continued  from  year  to  year  to 
prolong  the  civil  wars  of  the  Dal-gais.  The  earl's  party 
having  been  defeated  by  the  combing  efforts  of  the  Inchi- 
quin  and  Ennistymond  chiefs,  waited  for  the  opportunity  to 
retaliate,  and  we  find  mention  made  in  the  year  1575  that 
the  strife  was  renewed  between  them,  ^^  Tuath-Uambnilc 
and  Tuath-na-fearna,^^^^  including  cattle,  com,  and  buildings, 
and  both  lay  and  church  property,"  being  burnt  in  one 
night's  marauding  by  the  earl  and  his  brother  Torlogh,  who 
had  so  lately  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  to  Gaher- 
rush  castle  from  the  superior  prowess  of  Donald  O'Brien. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  having,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1575,  arrived  as  Lord  Justice,  he  early  in  the  following  year 
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proceeded  from  Cork  to  Limerick  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
English  and  Irish  of  Munster,  including  the  Dal-gais,  in  his 
tnin.  In  his  progress  he  abolished  the  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive imposts  by  which  the  princes  and  chiefe  had  from 
time  immemorial  maintained  their  troops,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  Limerick,  he  proceeded  to  Galway,  taking  with  him 
theprominent  members  of  the  O'Briens.  The  complaints  of  the 
chi^  of  this  house  against  one  another  were  heani  by  Sidney, 
and  he  determined  on  keeping  a  few  of  them  as  hostages  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  others.  The  abilities  displayed  by 
Donald  O'Brien,  as  well  as  his  influence  among  the  Dal-gais, 
determined  Sidney  to  employ  these  qualities  for  the  service 
of  the  Queen,  and  he  accordingly  appointed  Donald  gover- 
n<^  of  the  county  of  Clare,  conferring  on  him  discretionary 
powers,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Irish  an- 
nalists, he  exercised  with  rigour.  The  Four  Masters  state 
that  ^^  he  hanged  refractory  men,  rebels,  and  plunderers,  and 
that  while  he  was  in  office  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
place  watohmen  over  cattle,  or  even  to  close  doors." 

Sidney,  who  had  seven  years  before  annexed  Thomond 
to  Gonnaught  when  Sir  Edward  Fitton  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  that  province,  having  found  it  more  convenient 
for  various  reasons  to  alter  this  arrangement,  Thomond  was 
separated  from  Gonnaught  and  joined  to  Munster,  the  chai^ 
of  which  was  committ^  to  a  new  president.  Sir  Willism 
Dmry.  This  officer  exerted  himself  with  remarkable  ac- 
livily^  visiting  the  several  towns  of  the  province.  In  the 
oouTse  oi  his  progress  he  punished  with  death  the  head  of 
the  Barretts  of  Cork,  and  two  of  the  chie&  of  the  Mac- 
Swineys,  and  after  his  arrival  at  Limerick  he  dealt  a  similar 
measure  of  severity  to  the  Dal-gais,  hanging  ^^  several  of 
the  gentlemen  and  common  people  of  the  O'Briens,  and 
many  o&ers  besides  these,"  as  the  annalists  relate. 

The  year  1577  was  among  the  most  eventful  that  hap- 
pened  in  Thcmond.  In  it  the  decease  ofTeige,  son  of  Morro^ 
O^rien  of  Inehiquin,  occurred.  This  chieftain  had  been 
the  first  sheriff  of  Thomond,  and  although  opposed  to  the 
eari  his  relative,  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  crown, 
conducted  the  president  Fitton  safely  out  of  Tho- 
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mond  when  attacked  seven  years  before  by  the  earl  CSonor. 
By  the  decease  of  Teige  there  remained  of  the  male  issue  of 
Morrogh,  once  king,  and  subsequently  earl  of  Thomond, 
but  Donogh,  ancestor  of  the  Dromoland  family,  who  was  so 
soon  after  to  experience  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  barbaroiu 
half  civil  half  military  system  of  laws  which  tiie  necessities 
of  the  times  obliged  the  officers  of  Elizabeth  to  enforce. 

Although  a  sheriff  had  been  nominated,  and  had  acted 
in  the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  were  at  the  time  inciden- 
tal to  the  office  in  Thomond,  yet  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  far  from  being  established  or  acknowledged.  To  rednoe 
the  refractory  Dal-gais,  Drury,  about  the  10th  of  June  in 
this  year,  with  a  large  retinue  of  the  English  and  the  chiefr 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster,  held  a  court  for  eight  days 
in  the  usual  place  of  resort,  the  monastery  of  Ennis.  MUd 
measures  having  failed  to  induce  the  Dal-gais  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Queen  by  the  usual  incidents  of 
the  feudal  or  common  law,  tibie  payment  of  tribute  or  rent^ 
Drury  returned  to  Limerick,  leaving  behind  a  marshal  and 
a  sufficient  military  force  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
The  earl  of  Thomond,  whose  son  Donogh,  afterwards  the 
great  earl,  was  at  the  time  a  resident  at  the  court  of  Elisa- 
beth, determined  to  repair  to  that  princess  and  endeavonr 
to  obtain  for  himself  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thomond  con- 
ditions more  satisfactory  than  he  was  likely  to  procure  fixHo 
her  officers.  Before  the  earl's  return  the  marshal  had  so 
effectually  discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  him  by  the  pre- 
sident, that  the  Queen's  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  concluded  an  agreemeent  to 
pay  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  every  bareny,  as  and  fbr  a 
crown  rent.  This,  observe  the  Four  Masters,  was  the  first 
tribute  ever  paid  by  the  Dal-gais. 

The  visit  of  the  earl  to  his  sovereign  was  however  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  benefit  to  him  and  his  descendants. 
In  his  memorial,  the  answer  to  which  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  the  lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,^'^  the  earl  made  humble  claim  that  her  Ma- 
jesty would  be  pleased  to  confirm  the  previous  grants  of 
former  sovereigns,  of  titles  of  honour  or  assurances  of  lands 
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or  hereditaments,  in  possession,  remainder,  or  reversion, 
which  might  have  been  made  to  his  &ther  or  to  himself ; 
and  that  Us  son  Donogh,  the  baron  of  Ibrickane,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  English  court,  might  be  nominated  in 
remainder  to  the  earldouL     This  latter  request,  shewing 
the  earl's  ignorance  of  English  law,  or  more  probably  his 
apprehension  that  a  title  which  had  been  only  thirty-four 
years  before  created  for  life,  and  conferred  on  his  grand- 
nnde,  and  which,  by  the  instrument  of  creation,  was  to 
duft  from  the  heirs  of  his  body  to  his  nephew,  might  be 
lolqect  to  similar  insecurity  in  his  own  person,  struck  the 
Queen  with  surprise,  causing  her  to  remark  that  such  a 
{inivision  was  unnecessary  if  Donogh  were  his  lawful  and 
ddest  son.     The  desired  confirmation  was  granted,  as  was 
iko  another  important  favour  touching  the  rights  inciden- 
tal to  what  had  recently  been  the  kingdom  of  Thomond. 
The  earl  claimed  the  right  from  time  immemorial  exercised 
\fj  his  ancestors,  kings  of  that  territory,  to  make  surnames, 
ttd  after  the  decease  of  every  chief  to  nominate  his  succes- 
sor.   This  right  he  petitioned  in  the  alternative,  to  have 
oontinued  in  him,  or,  if  the  descent  of  the  land  of  the 
oountiy  were  thenceforward  to  be  according  to  the  course 
rfthe  common  law  of  England,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
him  to  have  the  wardship  of  the  heirs  to  which  the  feudal 
incident  of  relirf  was  attached.     This  request  involved  se- 
'cbJ  important  considerations.     The  ministers  of  Elizabeth 
W  fimnd  great  inconveniencies  attending  the  dependence 
of  chieftains  on  their  superior  lords  in  other  parts  of  Mun- 
rter,  and  were  unwilling,  in  what  might  be  deemed  a  settle- 
Jtot  of  Thomond,  to  create  the  very  evil  they  complained 
rf  elsewhere.      They  also  apprehended  discontents  from 
panting  the  tenures  of  the  principal  men  to  the  earl,  and 
^W  anxious  that  these  should  rather  be  surrendered  to  the 
^^fown,  and  re-granted  to  descend  according  to  the  course  of 
^  feudal  tenure  then  in  existence,  by  which  means  the 
'^^  rents  and  services  might  accrue  to  the  crown.     For 
^^  and  other  reasons  this  part  of  the  earl's  memorial  was 
'^^^rred  to  the  consideration  of  Sidney  and  the  council, 
^th  a  recommendation  that  if  found  not  inconsistent  with 
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xrt-iT  r  EtrL77  "ii;  tuio.  :c  :2»f  eirfs  ancestor,  he  shonU 
Li.  rrj-i-'t  zin  :r2fzi:  ii.:ih*n-  >£I  re?jcd  in  the  crowa  to- 
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rhrrein  oonr&iz^  l^f:n?  she  gsre  answer  to  this  part  of 

the  c:iris  riirZi.riiL*     The  Deputy,  in  conclusion,  was 

authorized  to  make  grants  and  estat<^  to  the  earl  under  the 

gwat  seal  either  lor  Lis  lire,  or  during  pleasure,  or  in  tail, 

according  to  his  discretion.     This  remarkable  document 
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bears  date  under  the  Queen's  signet,  at  the  castle  of  Wind- 
sor, the  7th  October,  1577,  and  19th  of  her  reign/^^ 

The  Four  Masters  give  the  following  account  of  this 
transaction,  which,  as  being  that  current  in  Thomond  at 
the  time,  is  here  submitted  to  the  reader : — 

"  The  earl  of  Thomond  (Conor,  son  of  Donogh,  son  of 
Conor  O'Brien,)  went  to  Bngland  to  complain  to  the  Queen 
of  his  distresses  and  oppression  ;  and  he  obtained  a  charter 
of  his  tenritory  and  towns,  and  nearly  all  the  church  livings 
of  Thomond,  and  also  a  general  pardon  for  his  people ;  and 
lie  retomed  aboiit  Christmas,  after  having  received  great 
honour  and  respect  from  his  sovereign  ;  and  he  entertained 
the  notion  that  thenceforward  his  territory  would  be  free 
finHQ  the  unjust  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  officers.  But 
before  the  arrival  of  the  earl,  the  marshal  had  imposed  a 
severe  burden  on  his  people,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
become  tributary  to  the  sovereign,  and  pay  a  sum  of  ten 
pounds  for  every  barony,  and  this  was  the  first  tribute  ever 
paid  by  the  Dal-gais." 

The  forgiveness  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  favours  conferred 
on  earl  Conor  by  that  princess,  were  owing  to  his  connexion 
with  the  fiunily  of  the  Butlers,  whose  blood  ran  in  her  own 
vema  She  always  spoke  of  the  Ormond  family  in  terms  of 
ttflbotion,  and  had  a  sense  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
her  interests,  which  was  extended  to  their  relations  of  the 
O^Brien  race.  The  connexion  of  the  Thomond  and  Ormond 
honaes  was  soon  after  increased  by  the  marriage  of  the  lady 
Mtngaiet^  second  daughter  of  earl  Conor,  to  James  Butler, 
snond  lord  Dunboyne,  an  alliance  from  which,  after  many 
iBtannediate  descents,  the  last-named  noble  family  has 
sprung: 

(q)  Vide  pofi,  Appendix. 
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AD.  1577-1585... Baed  of  Sir  Haii7Sidiiey...Sir  William  Dnny  Lotd  JHlm 
...Dies  at  Waterfoid...I>eiiili  of  Dooald  0%iai...Of  Conor,  tlmd  «H  d 
IVanond..  Amwrrttiwi  of  IVwiood  to  CflmMmght..,8ir  NidiaiH  Miftf 
ordered  to  diride  it  into  birooiei...ffi8  fwiftWAiimflK-,  "RWhknwp^  of  te m 
of  the  wri  of  Ckiirickvd...The  OBriem  ]iiTQlTed...ExeoiitioQ  of  tlM  vdi 
ofUieeftriofTliaaiQiid,aiidofI>onogh  aooeitar  of  tlie  O'Briait  of  DraM- 
laiid...Sir  John  Perrot  i^pointed  lord  lkipatj..JHiM  pngnm  to  Aflilwi^ 
Gftlwmy,  and  Linienek...FarliaoMnt  of  1586...Settleiiienfc  of  TliOBMnd..JB- 
denture  of  oompoaitian  beiwoen  the  orofwn  and  the  diiflftuns  of  Xhanand... 
KBDmeration  of  the  V>*^^T»g  ^Mtniyff- 

Ox  the  return  of  Sir  William  Druiy  to  Limerick,  after 
leaving  in  Thomond  a  force  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Dal-gais,  he  proceeded  to  execute  those  whom  he  had 
taken  in  arms  against  the  crown.  Among  those  who  sot 
fered  for  their  resistance  to  the  yoke  of  English  authoritf 
was  Morrogh,  son  of  Mortogh,  son  of  Donogh,  son  of  Briao 
DuY  (the  black)  O'Brien,  whom  the  Four  Masters,  in  their 
inflated  language,  style  ^  the  man  of  most  renown  and  no- 
bility among  the  heirs  of  Carrig-O'Gunnell  and  AherlacL"^ 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  having  gone  to  England  in  1578, 
taking  with  him  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  and  his  son  Wil- 
liam, to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  council, 
Sir  William  Drury  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  in  his  stead, 
until  a  new  viceroy  should  arrive.  While  holding  this 
high  commission  he  was  summoned  from  Cork  to  Kilmal- 
lock,  to  repress  the  sudden  insurrection  which  burst  forth 
on  the  arrival  of  James,  the  son  of  Maurice,  formeriv  tem- 
porary leader  of  the  Geraldines,  who  had  recently  landed 
from  France,  with  a  supply  of  men  and  arms,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Pope  among  such  of  the  Irish  and  English 
as  were  disaffected  to  the  rule  of  Elizabeth.  On  this  ex- 
pedition Drury  was  seized  with  illness,  which  terminated  in 
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his  death  at  Waterford,  whither  he  had  retired,  leaving  Sir 
Nicholas  Malby  to  oppose  the  €reraldines.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  Dublin,  on  learning  the  demise  of  Drury,  appointed 
a  new  Lord  Justice,  Sir  William  Pelham,  and  on  the  same 
day,  by  letters-patent,  constituted  the  earl  of  Ormond  gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Munster,  and  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger 
provost-marshal  thereof. 

In  this  year  also  is  recorded  the  death  of  Donald  O'Brien, 
son  of  Conor,  son  of  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige,  son  of  Torlogh, 
son  of  Brian  Catha-an-Eanaigh,^  who  died  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  of  a  lingering  illness,  and  was  buried 
in  Ennis. 

This  remarkable  man  was  the  second  son  of  Conor,  the 
last  king  of  Thomond.  By  his  wife  Slaine,  his  cousin-ger- 
man,  who  died  ten  years  before  him,  the  daughter  of  Mor- 
ro^  first  earl  of  Thomond,  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  sons  were — 1.  Torlogh  ;  2.  Mortogh,  and 
3.  Conor.  Of  the  latter  two  nothing  is  recorded,  but  the 
eldjest  son  became  the  progenitor  of  the  branch  of  the 
(XBriens  called  of  Ennistymond,  was  distinguished  for  his 
loyalty,  and.  received  the  honour  of  knighdiood  from  the 
(^een  in  London  in  1583,  on  the  same  day  with  Sir  John 
(XBeilly  of  east  Breifny  (Cavan).  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien 
ahortly  after  received,  by  letters-patent  bearing  date  the 
14th  December,  1583,  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  dissolved  abbey 
of  Quin  and  its  appurtenances,  the  Queen,  who  had  pre* 
▼iondy  intimated  her  intention  of  conferring  it  upon  the 
eail  of  Thomond,  having  changed  her  mind  in  this  instance. 

The  annalists  have  preserved  a  record  of  the  obits  of 
llie  daughters  of  Donald  O'Brien.  The  eldest  Honora,  the 
wifi)  of  O'Conor  of  Kerry,  died  in  1583,  and  was  interred 
in  Iniscatha  (Scatteiy),  the  usual  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
adjacent  districts  of  Kerry  and  Thomond.  The  second 
dan^ter  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Torlogh,  (son  of  BnoQ,  son 
rfDonogh  Macmahon,)  prince  or  chieftain  of  West  Corco- 
mkin,  (barony  of  Moyartagh),  died  at  KiUmicduam  m 
1591,  and  was  interred  also  at  Scattery  island.  The  third 
laughter  Aine,  the  wife  of  the  Macmahon  of  East  Corco- 
raskin,  (barony  of  Clonderalaw),  that  is,  of  Torlogh  Roe, 
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son  of  Teige,  son  of  Morrogh,  son  of  Teige  Roe,  died  the 
same  year  as  the  sister  last  mentioned*^ 

Donald  O'Brien  was  followed  to  the  grave  in  less  than 
a  rear  by  his  nephew  and  opponent  Conor,  third  eail  of 
Thomond.  According  to  the  Four  Masters  he  died  in  1580, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  Ennis.  He  was  succeed  in  his  titles  and  pos- 
sessions by  his  son  Donogh,  known  as  the  great  earl  of  Tho- 
mond. The  death  of  Donald,  son  of  Teige,  ancestor  of  the 
Ballyoorick  O'Briens,  is  also  placed  by  the  same  authorities 
in  this  vear. 

Previous  to  the  decease  of  the  third  earl  of  Thomond, 
the  county  of  Clare  had  been  again  united  with  Connanght^ 
and  placed  under  the  government  of  Sir  Nicholas  MalW, 
to  whom  a  despatch  had  been  addressed  by  the  Queen,  beir- 
ing  date  the  last  day  of  March,  1579,  informing  him  that 
the  country  of  Thomond,  otherwise  called  the  county  of 
ClaR\  was  united  to  his  goremment,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  or  any  former  President.  In  this 
doonnient  -^^  the  president  was  directed  to  settle  the  nmnher 
of  baronies  into  which  the  county  of  Clare  was  thenceforth 
to  Ih?  diviJeil ;  the  yearly  sums  of  money,  services  of  men, 
and  lalK>urer?  on  the  works  of  the  crown,  to  be  reserved  by 
indenture  to  l>e  made  between  the  president,  on  the  part  rf 
luT  majesty,  and  the  *•  gentlemen  of  Thomond."  He  was 
also  directed  to  procure  the  mayor  of  Limerick  to  consent^ 
that  the  jK^rtion  of  that  city  beyond  the  castle  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Shannon,  should  be  established  as  the  shiretowD 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  either  permanently  or  (we  quote  the 
Queen's  orthography)  until  "  some  apte  place  in  Thomond. 
maie  at  the  countrj-  charages  be  circuited  with  a  wall,  which 
we  think  not  harde  to  be  brought  to  passe  in  this  peaoeiUe 
tynie,  wherein  we  are  contented  that  the  laborers  to  be  r^ 
sarved  to  us  in  the  composicons  be  imployed,  and  do  rrf;r 
to  YOU  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  we  conceave  maie 
fytly  Ik^  at  Quyne,  Killaloe  or  Innis,  yf  Clare  be  not  ours, 
but  prantetl  to  the  earle  of  Thomond,  as  we  are  enformid.' 

Fivm   this  instructional  letter  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  town  of  Ennis.     The  position  of  the 
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castle  of  Clare  at  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  naturally  pointed  it  out  as  the  proper 
place  for  the  shiretown,  but  it  was  the  earl's  residence,  and 
could  not  be  divested  from  him.  The  nearest  place  to  Clare 
was  then  accordingly  fixed  on,  and  as  the  monastery  of 
Ennis  had  been  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  place  for  holding 
public  assemblies,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
yarious  presidents  and  public  officers  before  this  time.  Sir 
Nicholas  Malby  found  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  the  fittest  place  to  be  made  the  capital 
of  the  newly-formed  county. 

The  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard 
against  the  authority  of  the  crown  in  the  next  year,  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  condition  ol  the  newly-formed 
ooonly  of  Clare.     The  de  Burghs  and  O'Briens  being  long 
connected  by  dose  relationship,  Donogh,  son  of  Morrogh, 
(ancestor  of  the  Dromoland  O'Briens),  and  Mahon,  a  des- 
cendant of  the  bishop  O'Brien,  were  induced  to  join  the 
sons  of  the  earL     The  Four  Masters  state  that  the  latter 
was  the  person  who  collected  all  the  insurgents  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  and  laid  waste  the  country  from  Burren 
to  Limerick.     The  inhabitants  of  the  entire  province  were 
drawn  into  this  rebellion,   the  young  earl  of  Thomond, 
Donogh,  son  of  Conor,  and  Torlogh,  son  of  Donald,  who  then 
filled  the  office  of  sheri£^  being  tlie  only  persons  who  re- 
mained steady  in  their  allegiance.  ^^     The  insurrection  was 
promptly  and  severely  repressed,  and  the  year  1581  wit- 
nessed tiie  execution  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement^ 
whose  fiite  was  intended  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into 
their  followers.     Torlogh  O'Brien,  uncle  of  the  earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  a  year,  was 
hanged  in  Gralway  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  and  in  two  days 
after,  William,  son  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  suffered  the 
same  fate.      This  severity  occasioned  the  submission  of  the 
oAer  sons  of  the  earl,  who  procured  Mahon  O'Brien,  the 
principal  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Thomond,  to  be  included 
in  the  conditions  of  pacification. 

The  decease  of  another  of  the  O'Briens  of  some  celebrity 
is  recorded  in  the  following  year  (1582).     This  was  the 
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founder  of  the  Ballvcorick  &mily,  Teige,  who  had  been  ex- 
peUed  by  his  brother  Donald  after  the  battle  of  Enoc-an- 
chip,  in  Corcomioe,  in  1573,  for  deserting  his  party,  and 
siding  with  the  earl  of  Thomond.  This  chieftain  had  been 
tanist  of  Thomond  after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  power 
by  Donald.  Departing  from  his  native  country,  he  so- 
journed for  a  time  in  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  re- 
turning from  the  court  of  St.  James'  with  a  pardon  and  a 
promise  of  a  portion  of  land,  which  he  enjoyed  to  his  death, 
he  died  in  15S2  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  interred  in 
the  monastery  of  Ennis. 

The  treaty  or  stipulations  made  between  Sir  Nicholas 
Malby  and  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  which  com- 
prehendeil  Mahon  0*Brien,  did  not  include  (for  what  rea- 
son is  not  apparent)  Donogh,  son  of  Morrogh.  This  indi- 
viduaL  who  had  imprudently  joined  the  rebellious  de  Bur;^ 
the  year  before,  having,  as  the  annalists  state,  repented, 
came  back  under  prx)tectioiL  They  add  that  the  officers  of 
the  Queen  detected  a  flaw  in  the  letter  of  protection, 
whereupon  he  was  ••  put  to  death  in  an  ignoble  manner  by 
captain  Monlaunt.  who  held  the  commission  of  marshal, 
and  by  the  sheriff  Sir  (Jeorge  Cusack."  The  execution 
took  place  on  the  29th  September,  1582,  at  the  gate  of 
Limerick,  and  the  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  usual 
place,  the  monastery  of  Ennis,  where  they  were  interred.^ 
The  tragical  end  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  1583, 
extinguisheil  the  hopes  of  the  disa£^ted  throughout  the 
province  of  Munster,  and  the  tranquillity  which  reigned  in 
Clare  in  consequence  was  not  disturbed  by  any  furrier  at- 
tempts at  revolt-  A  couple  of  examples  of  the  severity  of 
justice  were  made  in  the  execution  of  Torlogh,  son  of  Owny 
OXoughlin  of  Biuren,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sir 
Torlogh,  son  of  Donald  0*Brien,  and  handed  over  to  Sir 
Edward  Brabazon,  the  temporary  governor  of  the  province, 
for  punishment.  The  other  victim  to  offended  justice  was 
Donogh  Beg  (the  little),  son  of  Teige,  son  of  Donogh  O'Brien, 
whose  fate  was  reserved  for  the  disposal  of  Sir  John  Perrot, 
who  had  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  was  sworn  into  the  office 
of  lord  Deputy  on  the  26th  June,  1584.     Perrot,  after  a 
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delay  of  about  a  month  at  the  seat  of  govemmenty  made  a 
progress  to  Athlone,  and  thence  to  Galway,  attended  by 
Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Sichard  Bingham,  the  former  pre- 
sident of  Munster,  the  latter  of  Connanght.  The  Deputy, 
after  a  short  stay  in  Galway  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  submissions  of  the  chie&  of  the  province,  set  out  for 
Limerick,  a  journey  which  in  those  times,  owing  to  the 
want  of  roads,  occupied  the  long  interval  of  three  days. 
The  first  night  was  passed  at  Eilmacduagh,  the  second  at 
Guinohe  (Quin),  in  Clan  Cuilen,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
third  day  the  Deputy  arrived  at  Limerick.  Such  of  the 
chiefi  of  the  county  of  Clare  as  had  not  found  it  convenient 
to  wait  on  the  Queen's  representative  at  Galway  attended 
him  at  Quin,  4ind  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Cruise,  also  ap- 
peared, having  in  his  custody  the  prisoner  Donogh  Beg, 
styled  by  the  annalists  arch  traitor  and  leader  of  t£e  plun- 
derers (k  the  province  of  Connanght.  The  punishment  of 
the  criminal  is  thus  described  by  the  Four  Masters : — 
^^  His  evil  destiny  awaited  him,  for  he  was  hanged  from  a 
car,  and  his  bones  were  broken  and  smashed  witih  the  back 
Gf£  a  large  and  heavy  axe  ;  and  his  body  thus  mangled  and 
half  dead  was  affixed,  fastened  with  hard  and  tough  hempen 
ropes,  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  of  Quin,  under  the  talons  of 
the  birds  and  fowls  of  the  air,  that  the  sight  of  him  in  that 
state  mig^t  serve  as  a  warning  and  an  example  to  evil 
doers." 

To  settle  the  country,  now  apparently  incapable  of 
inrliher  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  to 
diapoee  a£  the  enormous  forfeitures  which  fell  in  by  the 
treason  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  a  parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the  26th  April,  1585.  The  Four 
Masters  enumerate  all  who  attended  either  as  members  or 
as  parties  interested  in  the  proceedings  : — From  the  county 
of  Clare,  the  earl  of  Thomond,  Donogh,  afterwards  styled 
the  great  earl,  and  Morrogh,  fourth  baron  of  Inchiquin,  at- 
tended among  the  peers  ;  and  Sir  Torlogh,  the  son  of 
Donald  of  Ennistymond,  and  Boethius  Clancy,  as  members 
elected  to  serve  among  the  commons.  Of  persons  not 
members  of  parliament  who  attended  were  Torlogh,  son  of 
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Teige  O'Brien  of  Ballycorick,  and  John,  son  of  Teige  Mac- 
namara,  lord  of  the  western  Glancuilen.^  Hossa,  son  cS 
Owney,  son  of  Melaghlin,  or  Malachj  Oljoagfalin,  son  of 
the  chief  (or  prince,  as  he  is  still  in  the  person  of  Mb 
descendant  styled),  of  Burren,  also  attended  this  assembly. 
The  parliament  sat  about  a  month,  when  it  was  pro- 
rogued. Shortly  after  the  prorogation,  Sir  John  Peirot 
commenced  in  earnest  the  work  which  had  been  suspended 
by  the  recal  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  seven  years  bdbre.  This 
is  described  by  the  latter  in  a  despatch  to  the  lords  of  the 
council,  in  1576,  in  which  the  writer  states  that  he  had 
proved  before  them  (the  lords  and  chieftains  of  Thomond 
lately  annexed  to  the  presidency  of  Connaught  by  the 
name  of  the  county  of  Clare),  "  the  very  rootr  and  origin  of 
their  ruin  was  the  uncertain  grant  and  unstable  possession 
of  their  lands,  whereupon  grew  their  wars.  I  broo^t 
them  to  agree  to  surrender  all  their  lands,  and  take  it  of  her 
Highness  again,  and  yield  both  rent  and  service." 

The  work  thus  suspended  was  resumed  by  Sir  Jdm 

Perrott,  whose  character  stood  so  high,  as  has  been  seen  b 

his  former  government  as  president  of  Munster.     On  the 

15th  July,  1585,  a  commission  issued,  directed  to  Sir 

Richard  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  the  earis  of 

Thomond  and  Clanrickarde,  the  baron  of  Athenry,  Sir  Tor- 

logh  O'Brien  (of  Ennistymond),  Sir  Richard  Bourke  (Mac- 

william  Eighter),  Sir  Donald  O'Conor  of  Sligo,  Sir  Brian 

O'Ruarc,  Sir  Morrogh  na  ttuath  OTlaherty  and  others,  and 

containing  a  recital  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  system  rf 

cuttings  and  cessings  which  prevailed  through  the  province 

of  Connaught  and  Thomond,  the  chieftains  making  these 

exactions  under  pretence  of  defending  the  people  under 

tlieir  several  niles.^*^    The  commissioners  were  empowered 

to  call  l)efore  them  "  all  tlie  nobility,  spiritual  and  tem- 

{ximl,  and  all  the  chieftains  and  lords  of  the  said  countries 

and  baronies,  and  in  lieu  of  the  uncertain  cess,  cuttings  and 

spondings,  to  compound  after  their  best  discretion,  and  to 

devise  and  lay  down  all  things  that  shall  tend  to  the  real 

pood  and  quiet  of  that  country,  which,  after  the  passing 

of  the  same  by  indenture,  is  meant  to  be  ratified  by  act  of 

j)nrlinment/' 
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The  following  were  the  proposals  made  b^  the  commis- 
sioners : — ^  The  chieftains  of  countries,  gentlemen  and  free- 
holders of  the  province  of  Connanght  (in  which  Clare  was 
indnded)  to  pass  nnto  the  Qaeen's  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
soooessors,  a  grant  often  shillings  English  or  a  mark  Iridi, 
npon  every  quarter  of  land  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  manured  or  to  be  manured,  that  bears  either 
horn  or  com,  in  lieu  and  consideration  to  be  dischaiged 
from  other  cess,  taxation  or  challenge,  except  the  rising  out 
of  hone  and  foot,  for  the  service  of  the  prince  and  state, 
such  as  should  be  particularly  agreed  on,  and  some  certain 
days'  labour  for  building  and  fortification  for  the  safety  of 
the  people  and  kingdom." 

The  commissioners  began  with  the  county  of  ^  Clare  and 
Thomond."  The  recital  of  the  parties  to  the  indenture 
directed  to  be  made,  exhibits  a  list  of  the  leading  families 
of  the  county  of  Clare  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  six- 
teenth cmtury,  and  is  here  inserted  for  the  gratification  of 
the  curious: — 

^Indenture  made  betwixt  the  Sight  Honourable  Sir 
Jdin  Penott,  knight,  &c.,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Lords 
gpiritoal  and  temporal,  chieftains,  gentlemen,  &c.,  of  that 
part  di  the  province  of  Connaught  called  Thomond,  that  is 
to  8inr,  Donogh,  earl  of  Thomond  ;  Morrogh,  lord-baron  of 
Inchiquin  ;  the  reverend  fistthers  in  God,  Mauricius,  bishop 
of  Killaloe  ;  Daniel,  dect  bishop  of  Eylfinoraghe  ;  Donogh 
(XHoran,  dean  of  Killaloe  ;  Daniel  Shennagh,  dean  of  EU- 
finoiag^ ;  Denis,  archdeacon  of  the  same ;  Sir  Edward 
Waterhouse  of  Downasse,  knight ;  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien  of 
Eniustevey  (Ennislymon),  knight ;  John  Macnamara  of 
Knai^Kx^k,  otherwise  called  Macnamara  of  West  Clancuilen  ; 
Donald  Seagh  Macnamara  of  Grarrowelagh,  otherwise  called 
Macnamara  of  East  Clancuilen  ;  Teige  Macmahon  of  Clon- 
deralaw,  otherwise  called  Macmahon  of  Castle  (East  ?)  Cor- 
covaskin  ;  Toriogh  Macmahon  of  Moyarta,  chieif  of  his  name 
in  West  Coirovaskin  ;  Moriertagh  O'Brien  of  Dromleyne 
gen«  ;  Mahowne  O'Brien  of  Clondewan  (ClonoonV  gen.  ; 
Owny  OXou^din  of  the  Gr^;gans,  otherwise  called  CLough- 
lin ;  Kosse  CLoughlin  of  Glan  Collumkille,  tanist  to  the 
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same  O'Loughlin ;  Mahone  and  Dermot  (yDea  of  Tullyodes, 
chiefs  of  their  names ;  Conor  MacGilreo^^e  (Galleiy)  of 
Cragbrien,  chief  of  his  name ;  Torlo^  MacTeige  O'Brien 
of  Beallacorige,  gen. ;  Luke  Bradejr,  son  and  heir  of  tk 
late  bishop  of  Meath  ;  Edward  White  of  the  Crattdsj^ 
gen. ;  George  Gusacke  of  Dromoylen,  gen.  ;  Boethius  CIbd^ 
of  E^nockfinney,  gen. ;  John  Macnamara  of  the  Moetolkn, 
gen. ;  Henry  O'Grady  of  the  island  of  Inchicronan,  gen. ; 
Donogh  McClanchy  of  the  Urlion,  chief  of  his  name  ;  Donogh 
Garrav  O'Brien  of  Balljcessj,  gen. ;  Conor  O'Brien  of  Cor- 
harcorcae  (CahercorcranV  gen. ;  and  George  Fanning  of 
Limerick,  merchant,  of  the  other  part" 

This  indenture  bears  date  the  17th  August^  1585.  The 
substance  of  it  is  thus  related  by  the  Four  Masters  : — 

^^  The  gOYemor  of  the  province  of  Connanghti  with  oAer 
persons  of  distinction,  and  some  members  of  the  council  of 
Dublin,  went  to  the  province  of  Oonnaught  to  hold,  in  the 
first  place,  a  session  in  the  monastery  of  Ennis,  in  llie 
county  of  Clare.  Here  they  made  unusoal  ordinanoea, 
namely,  that  ten  shillings  should  be  paid  to  the  Queen  &r 
every  quarter  of  land  in  the  country,  as  well  ecciesiaslacal 
as  laj  lands,  excepting  the  liberties  which  they  themselves 
consented  to  grant  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  country;  and 
that  over  and  above  the  Queen's  rent,  five  shillings  should 
be  paid  to  the  lord  of  Thomond  for  eveiy  quarter  of  land, 
free  and  unfree,  in  the  whole  country,  except  the  liberties 
and  church  lands.  They  took  from  the  earl  of  Thommid 
the  cantred  of  Cinel-Fearmaic  (^  barony  of  Inchiquin'),  which 
had  been  theretofore  constantly  under  tribute  to  his  ances- 
tors, and  gave  the  lordship  of  it  to  the  baron  of  Inohiqidn, 
Morrogh,  son  of  Morrogh,  son  of  Dermot  O'Brien.  It  wu 
also  ordained  and  agreed  that  Torlogh,  the  son  of  Donald, 
son  of  Conor  O'Brien,  should  have  the  rents  and  court  of 
Corcomroe  in  succession  to  his  father,  to  whom  it  had  been 
first  given  out  of  the  lordship  of  Thomond  by  the  eari, 
namely,  Conor,  the  son  of  Donogh  O'Brien.  They  deprived 
of  title  and  tribute  every  head  and  chief  of  a  sept,  and  every 
other  lord  of  a  triochaced  (barony)  throughout  the  whole 
country,  except  John  Macnamara,  lord  of  West  Clancuileiu 
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who  did  not  put  his  hand  to  the  composition  they  made. 
Thejr  made  similar  compositions  in  Galway,  Rosconmion, 
Mayo,  and  Sligo." 

Thus  was  completed  the  settlement  of  Thomond.  And 
glthon^  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  intimation  of  the 
Four  Masters,  considerable  discontent  was  felt  by  those 
who  were  deprived  of  their  privileges  by  the  abolition  of 
tanistry  and  the  law  of  partible  succession,  which  opened 
the  highest  honours  of  the  sept  to  those  possessed  of  superior 
ooorage  and  worth,  and  who  only  waited  the  opportunity  to 
break  out  into  rebellion ;  yet  the  establishment  of  two  or 
three  powerful  families  of  tlie  race  of  their  antient  princes 
was  calculated  to  control  the  fiery  passions  of  the  Dalgais, 
and  compel  them  to  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  by  the  Queen's  officers.  The  wisdom  of 
EIiJEabeth  was  shewn  in  the  care  she  took  to  bring  up  under 
her  own  eye,  when  in  her  power,  the  chiefs  of  the  old  race, 
and  the  young  earl  of  Thomond  had  been  educated  at  her 
eoort^  and  now  was  in  a  position  to  repay  his  sovereign  for 
her  care  of  his  interests,  and  to  aid  her  in  defeating  t£e  at- 
tempts of  those  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  who  were 
instigated  by  the  Papal  and  Spanish  courts  to  overturn  her 
crown  and  government.  The  young  baron  of  Inchiquin 
was  connected  with  the  old  EngUsh  families  of  the  Pale,  his 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas 
Cusack,  and  having  hunself  lately  married  the  daughter  of 
Nogent  lord  Delvin,^^^  he  had  therefore  a  strong  bias  to 
support  the  interests  of  government.  A  third  branch  of 
the  house  of  O'Brien,  although  not  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage.  Sir  Torlogh,  son  of  Donald,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Queen's  own  hand,  and  was, 
by  the  indenture  of  composition  recently  executed  by  her 
commissioners,  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  court  and 
rents  of  the  cantred  of  Corcomroe.  Even  Teige  of  Bally- 
corick,  who  had  by  his  vacillating  conduct  between  the 
conflicting  branches  of  the  family,  disentitled  himself  to 
much  consideration,  received  a  share  of  the  territory,  and 
his  son  Torlogh,  by  his  signing  the  indenture,  proclaimed 
his  acquiescence.     Of  the  two  remaining  sons  of  Conor,  the 
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last  king  of  Thomond,  Morrogh  and  Mortogh,  the  latter 
dgned  the  oompoaition,  the  former  living  within  the  cantred 
of  Corcomroe  was  represented  by  his  nephew,  Sir  Toriogfa 
of  Ennistymond,^^^  and  his  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
inferred. 
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A.D.  1586-1699... Sir  Richard  Bingham  goyemor  of  Coimaii£^t...Takee  Ckmoon 

castle  in  lliomond...Biae  of  Hugh  Boe  0*DQnneU...A8Biimes  the  oommand 

of  the  northern  inaozgentB..  Hagh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  revolts  from  the 

Qiieen...OyertiireB  of  peace  made  by  the  lord  Deputy  to  l^^rone  and  ODon- 

nell  are  refosed... Sir  Oonyers  Clifford,  governor  of  Connan^^t,  ordeiedto 

attack  (yDooneU. .  .The  earl  of  Thomond  and  baron  of  Inchiqnin  join  Clifford 

...FasBSge  of  the  Erne,  and  death  of  Inohiquin... Contest  between  the  monks 

of  Assaroe  and  the  Franciscans  of  Donegal  for  the  right  to  his  obsequies... 

gftege  of  BanyBhannon...Baiaed  by  O'Donnell,  who  obliges  Clifford  to  retreat 

...Be&at  of  the  lord  Deputy  by  Tyrone... Interview  of  the  earla  of  Thomond 

and  Onnond  with  l^roine...  Victory  of  the  Yellow  Ford  gained  by  Tyrone... 

Obtains  fiom  the  Pope  a  crown  of  phoenix  feathers.. .Confers  the  earldom  of 

Deamood  on  James,  nephew  of  the  late  eazl...Progre88  of  the  insorrection  in 

I1ioinoad...Teige  MaoMahon  joins  the  earl  of  Desmond... Donald  O'Brien, 

brather  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  made  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  E^ihnony... 

Invasion  of  Thomond  by  0'Donnell...Troops  ordered  into  the  country  by 

8br  Cooyers  Clifford,  are  attacked  by  the  O'Briens... The  earl  of  Thomond 

cbastiaee  Teige  MaoMahon. . .Arrival  and  progress  of  the  earl  of  Essex. 

Sir  Bichard  Bingham,  the  governor  of  Connaught,  com- 
menced  the  new  year  with  a  display  of  extraordinary  vigour. 
He  held  a  session  at  Galway  in  January,  1586,  at  which  no 
fewer  than  seventy  men  and  women  were  put  to  death. 
Among  the  men  was  one  of  the  O'Briens,  Donald,  son  of 
Mortogh  Gary  (the  rough),  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Teige 
(XBrien.  On  the  1st  March  he  laid  siege  to  Clondubhan 
(Clonoon),  a  castle  belonging  to  Mahon,  son  of  Torlogh, 
son  of  Mahon,  son  of  Torlogh,  son  of  Mahon  O'Brien,^'^  and 
in  three  weeks,  the  owner  having,  while  engaged  in  directing 
the  ddfence,  been  shot  through  the  head  by  a  musket  ball, 
the  garrison  surrendered,  expecting  quarter,  which  was 
denied.  Bingham,  on  taking  this  castle,  which  was  deemed 
very  strong,  demolished  it,  and  returned  into  Connaught, 
hifl  troops  being  every  where  distinguished  for  cruelty  and 
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barbarity.      The  Four  Masters  state,  ^^  they  killed  toameny 
boys,  peasants,  and  decrepit  persons." 

The  taking  of  Glonooan  castle  completed  the  reduction 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  as  thenceforward  peace  reigned  in 
that  hitherto  distracted  territoiy,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  in  Ulster,  preparations  were  made  to 
resist  the  Queen's  authority.  The  tranquillity  of  Thomond 
permitted  the  earl,  Donogh,  to  join  Sir  Richard  Bingham 
in  his  operations  against  the  lower  Burkes,  whom  the 
severity  of  the  governor  had  driyen  into  rebellioiL  The 
campaign  commenced  in  January  of  the  year  1590,  when 
the  earl  and  Bingham  entered  Connaught  and  encamped 
at  Gong,  on  the  borders  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  to  oppose  the 
Burkes,  who  were  in  force  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  campaign  was  terminated  without  bloodshed,  the  Burkes 
giving  hostages  to  the  governor  for  the  observance  of  peace. 
The  submission  was  but  temporary,  a  mere  evasion  ;  for 
this  sept  was  under  the  influence  of  the  chieftains  of  Tir- 
connell,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom,  Hugh  Boe,  fourth 
in  descent  from  the  prince  of  the  same  name  and  appellation, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Conor  na-Srona  O^rien, 
king  of  Thomond,  had  been  entrapped  into  a  vessel  in  the 
harbour  of  Lough  Swilly  in  the  year  1587,  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Dublin.  This  chieftain,  after  making  hiB 
escape  from  the  castle  in  1590,  was  re-taken,  but  succeeded 
in  a  similar  attempt  two  years  afterwards.  Unmitigated 
hostility  to  the  English  power  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  mean  and  treacherous  act  of  kidnapping,  which 
although  deemed  a  master  stroke  of  policy  by  the  council, 
was  unworthy  of  the  high  character  of  Sir  John  Perrott 
O'Donnell  had  no  sooner  reached  Tirconnell  than  he  en- 
gaged his  dependent  chieftains  to  take  up  arms,  who  all 
eagerly  entered  into  his  views.  Foremost  of  these  was 
Hugh  Maguire,  prince  of  Fermanagh,  and  he  was  aided  by 
O'Ruarc  (Brian),  the  son  of  the  chief  of  that  name,  wIk) 
had  been  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1591,  for  treason  committed 
in  harbouring  and  relieving  some  Spaniards  belon^ng  to 
the  ships  of  the  Armada,  wrecked  on  his  coasts  about  two 
years  before.     Their  example  was  followed  by  the  other 
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tiatiYe  cliieftains  of  Ulster,  and  a  general  confederacy 
igainst  Elizabeth  was  formed  through  the  artifices  of  the 
soiirt  of  Spain,  the  agents  of  which  practised  with  ODonnell, 
irho,  since  his  escape  from  confinement,  had  been  raised  to 
the  chieftainship,  on  the  resignation,  through  age  and  in- 
firmity, of  his  &ther.  A  prophecy  ascribed  to  St.  Columb- 
kill,  a  member  of  the  royal  line  of  that  race  from  which 
(XDonnell  himself  was  descended,  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
the  stock  would  arise  and  reign  for  ten  years,  in  the  course 
(xf  which  the  Irish  nation  should  be  liberated,  was,  by  the 
general  opinion,  applied  to  Hugh  Roe,  whose  recent  escape 
from  his  enemies  favoured  the  delusion.  He  was  with  one 
aocord,  in  consequence,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
confedenurjr,  which  now  reached  such  a  height,  that  there 
was  not,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  in  1595  a  county 
in  the  entire  province  of  Connaught,  from  the  Moy  to  the 
Shannon,  with  the  exception  alone  of  Clare,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  or  the  major  part  of  them  had  not  joined  the 
standard  of  ODonnelL  So  great  was  the  power  and  pre- 
eminence to  which  this  aspiring  and  able  chieftain  had 
attained,  that  the  northern  or  lower  Burkes,  as  they  were 
called,  who  were  contending  for  the  chieftaincy  of  their 
district,  agreed  to  submit  Iheir  pretensions  to  hb  arbitra- 
tion. The  annalists  state  that  his  choice  fell  on  Walter 
Kitta^  son  of  John,  son  of  Oliver,  because  he  had  been 
the  first  to  come  over  to  him  affcer  his  expulsion  by  the 
ICiiglifth^  and  Walter  was  moreover  ^^  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  able  to  endure  the  hardships  and  toils  of  the  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged."  The  title  of  chief  was  conferred 
on  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  confederate  army,  and 
ibe  hostages  of  the  other  Burkes  put  into  his  hands.  ^^^ 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  conferred  on  various 
persons  among  his  supporters,  the  chieftaincies  of  their 
dans  or  septs,  such  as  the  O'Dowda,  the  O'Hara,  the  Mac- 
donongh  of  Tirerrill,  the  Macdonough  of  Corran,  and  the 
Macdermot  of  Moylurg.  In  fact  the  whole  north  and  west 
of  Ireland  was  in  ODonnell's  power  or  under  his  influence, 
from  Loughfoyle  to  the  Shannon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  garrisons  and  the  county  of  Clare. 
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Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  O'Donnell  (an  alliance  which  among  other  cauaes 
led  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  latter),  had  long  medi- 
tated to  withdraw  his  alle^ance  from  ElizabetL  The 
escape  of  O'Donnell,  and  the  numerous  adhesions  of  his 
followers,  determined  Tyrone  to  delay  no  longer  joining  hii 
compatriots,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1595  these  two 
chieftains  had  declared  their  open  hostility  to  En^ish 
power,  and  invited  tHeir  countrymen  to  join  their  standari 
This  union,  to  prevent  which  every  means  had  been  taken, 
determined  the  Queen,  whose  attention  was  strongly  en- 
gaged by  the  position  of  afiairs  on  the  Continent,  to  nuke 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  dignity^^  an  appeal  to  the 
Irish  leaders  for  an  amicable  termination  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  had  engaged.  This  portion  of  Irish  histoiy  is 
so  interesting,  and  the  negotiation  between  the  Queen's 
officers  and  the  northern  leaders  so  curious,  that  the  reader 
will  not  regret,  as  it  is  from  the  native  point  of  view,  to 
have  it  presented  whole  to  his  perusal.  The  Four  Masters 
state  as  follows  : — 

"  When  the  Lord  Justice  (Sir  John  Norris)  and  tie 
council  of  Ireland  reflected  on  the  bravery  and  power  ex- 
hibited by  the  Irish  against  them,  and  that  they  had  been 
joined  by  all  those  who  had  previously  submitted  to  En^iah 
authority,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending  amlMSsa- 
dors  to  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  with  overtures  of  peace.  The 
negotiators  selected  on  the  occasion  were  Thomas  Butler, 
earl  of  Ormond,  and  Mulmurry  (Miler)  Magrath,  archbishop 
of  Cashel.  Ormond  repaired  to  Dundalk,  and  despatched 
messengers  to  O'Neill  to  communicate  the  object  of  his 
journey,  by  whom  similar  tidings  were  conveyed  to  OTKin* 
nell,  who  attended  the  summons  with  a  body  of  cavaliy. 
The  chieftains  met  the  earl  and  the  archbishop  at  Faughard, 
near  Dundalk,  who  stated  the  object  of  their  embassy  to  be,  to 
procure  a  peace.  The  conditions  proposed  by  the  Lord 
Justice  were,  the  assigning  to  the  chieftains  the  province  of 
Conchovar  (Ulster y*^  with  the  exception  of  the  tract  ex- 
tending from  Dundalk  to  the  river  Boyne,  in  which  the 
English  had  dwelt  long  before  that  time.     It  was,  mon- 
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over,  promifled  that  no  sheriffs  or  collectors  of  rent  or  tri- 
bute diould  be  sent  among  them,  but  that  the  rents  pre- 
viously stipulated  to  be  paid  by  their  ancestors  should  be 
transmitted  to  Dublin  ;  t^at  no  hostages  or  pledges  beyond 
this  should  be  demanded  ;  and  that  the  Irish  of  the  province 
of  Connaughty  who  had  joined  O'Donnell,  would  be  included 
in  these  stipulations  and  receive  like  privileges." 

The  course  of  our  narrative  precludes  speculation  on  the 
sincerity,  or  the  contrary,  of  these  proposes,  as  it  does  also 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  their  acceptance  by  the 
Irish  leaders.  To  enter  into  a  dissertation  ou  such  a  sub- 
ject would  be  tedious  and  fiiiitless.  Let  us  see  how  they 
were  received  by  the  northern  chiefs  : — 

^^  (yNeill,  O'Donnell,  and  all  fhe  chiefs  of  the  province 
who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  time,  entered  into  con- 
sultation on  the  proposals.  Having  for  a  long  time  deli- 
berated and  reflected  on  the  many  instances  of  persons 
mined  by  confiding  in  the  insincere  promises  of  the  Eng- 
lish since  tibeir  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  the  numbers  of  Irish 
high-born  princes,  chieftains,  and  gentlemen  who  were  de- 
prived of  life  by  those  who  had  no  other  excuse  for  their 
violence  but  to  rob  the  owners  of  their  patrimonies,  they 
greatty  feared  that  the  promises  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Justice  would  not  be  kept,  and  they  finally  decided  on 
rejecting  the  overtures  for  peace.  This  decision  was  com- 
municated to  the  earl,  who  proceeded  to  Dublin  to  infonn 
the  Lord  Justice  and  the  counciL  A  messenger  was  de* 
spatdied  to  tiie  Queen  with  the  intelligence,  who  thereupon 
sent  a  great  force  to  Ireland,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men." 

It  was  now  apparent  that  a  more  tbm  usually  powerful 
effixrt  must  be  made  to  crush  the  rising  ipirit  of  the  nori^em 
ebiflftains,  before  the  flame  of  insurrection  could  hav^  time 
to  quoad  among  the  southern  leaders  already  predisposed  to 
join  their  bretli^n  of  the  north.  Sir  John  Norris  accord- 
ing^ made  such  preparations  as  the  exigency  of  affidrs  re- 
^piijod ;  but  before  he  could  take  the  field.  Sir  WiUiam  Bus- 
sell,  the  lord  deputy,  was  itdcalled,  and  a  successor,  lord 
Boroughi  appointed,  by  whom  Norris  was  relieved  of  his. 
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command,  and  ordered  to  return  to  his  government  of 
Munster.  The  new  lord  deputy  was  sworn  into  office  in 
St.  Patrick  s  Cathedral  on  the  22d  of  May,  1597,  and  soon 
after  "  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  men  of  Leinster  and 
Meatlu  and  to  all  who  were  obedient  to  the  Queen  (such  is 
the  style  of  the  Four  Masters),  from  the  meeting  of  the 
three  waters  *'  to  Dundalk,  to  meet  him  at  Drogheda  with 
all  their  fon:es  completely  mustered  on  the  20th  July 
ensuiuff." 

Contemporaneously  with  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation, 
the  lord  deputy^  who  had  himself  resolved  to  engage  (VNeill 
in  Tyrone,  sent  a  despatch  to  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  ap- 
pointed the  year  before  governor  of  Connanght  in  room  of 
Bingham,  to  proceed  with  all  the  troops  of  that  province 
against  O'Donnell,  while  he  himself  should  engage  the  eari 
of  Tyrone,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.     In  obedience 
to  this  order,  Clifford  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  troops, 
or  the  "  rising  out,"  as  they  were  more  frequently  called,  of 
the  sevenil  counties  in  the  province.     It  has  been  already 
obsiTved  that  Clare  was  the  only  one  of  these  which  af- 
fonleil  no  assistance  to  O'DonneU,  and  it  now  supplied  a 
considerable  foree  imder  tlie  command  of  the  earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  Donogh,  son  of  Conor,  under  whom  was  Morrpgfa, 
the  young  baron  of  Inchiquin.     Their-  neighbours  Ulick, 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  his  son  Rickard,  baron  of  Dunkel- 
lin,  joined  their  contingents  to  the  muster  of  the  CBriens. 
The  entire  foree  assembled  as  directed  on  the  24th  of  July, 
at  the  abU'v  of  Boyle,  amounting  to  twenty-two  standards 
or  companies  of  infantry  and  ten  of  cavaby.     This  force 
proceeded  to  Sligo,  and  thence  to  the  Erne,  with  the  view 
of  invading  O'Donnell's  territory,  and  forcing  him  to  an 
action.    This  chieftain  had  taken  care  to  guard  the  fords  of 
that  river,  but  after  a  slight  resistance  the  governor  effected 
a  passage,  with,  however,  the  loss  of  one  of  his  principal 
leaders,  the  baron  of  Inchiquin.  This  nobleman,  encouraging 
the  troops  to  move  under  a  brisk  fire  from  the  enemy,  while 
keeping  on  the  edge  of  the  ford  and  directing  the  men  to 
pass  by  him,  received  a  musket  baU  in  the  armpit  through 
an  opening  in  his  armour,  and  falling  from  his  horse  into 
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the  depth  of  the  current,  was  drowned.  The  body  was  some 
time  after  found  by  one  of  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Assaroe,  and  interred.  A  curious  contention  arose  between 
the  monks  of  this  convent  and  the  Franciscans  of  Donegal 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the  baron,  which  must 
be  related  in  the  language  (Dr.  O'Donovan's  translation)  of 
the  Four  Masters,  whose  predecessors  of  the  abbey  of  Donegal 
were  parties  to  this  charitable  litigation  : — 

^*  A  dispute  arose  between  the  friars  of  Donegal  and  the 
mdnks  of  Assaroe  (concerning  the  body  of  the  baron),  the 
friars  maintaining  that  it  should  of  right  be  buried  in  their 
own  monastery,  because  the  ancestors  of  the  baron  had  for 
a  long  period  before  that  time  been  buried  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  in  his  own  country ,^^^  and  the  monks  insisting 
that  it  should  remain  with  themselves  ;  so  that  the  friars 
and  the  monks  went  before  O'Donnell  and  the  two  bishops 
who  were  then  in  the  country,  namely,  Redmond  O'Gal- 
lagher,  Inshop  of  Deny,  and  Niall  O'Boyle,  bishop  of  Raphoe, 
and  these  chiefi  decided  on  having  the  baron  Morrogh,  son 
of  Morrogh  O'Brien,  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Francis 
at  Donegal.  This  was  accordingly  done,  for  the  body  was 
taken  up  after  having  been  three  months  interred  in  the 
monastery  of  Assaroe,  and  the  friars  re-buried  it  in  their 
own  monastery  with  reverence  and  honour,  as  was  meet."^'^ 

The  governor  having  effected  the  passage  of  the  Erne, 
and  having  received  a  supply  of  ordnance  and  stores  by  sea 
from  Galway,  sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Ballyshannon, 
which  was  the  strongest  place  possessed  by  O'Donnell,  and 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  princes  of  Tirconnell.  In  the 
meantime,  Maguire  and  O'Ruarc,  having  effected  a  junction 
with  ODonneU,  they  hemmed  in  the  English  army  and 
their  Irish  allies,  and  cut  short  their  supplies  of  forage  and 
provisions.  A  fortnight  elapsed,  during  which  the  gover* 
nor,  so  far  from  making  any  impression  on  the  castle,  found 
himself  in  considerable  peril.  Accordingly  a  council  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  re. 
treat  across  the  Erne.  The  passage  of  this  river  was 
efiected  with  difficulty  and  loss,  three  out  of  four  pieces  of 
cannon  and  some  baggage  having  been  abandoned  to  ODon« 


ill  H.-:    i     i     VLK.li   :i  TEE  0'B£IE.\>. 

r:--  :i  ziz  I'n  .:  A*:^-?:  -wirii  lie  combined  trocpsof 
iz."  r  TtrLiz  izL  ilr  e^-1?  ::  Tirziviid  and  Clanrickard 

y:r  '»"L?  Tiff  l:ri  ifTcrr  irrcniM  with  better  success 
:^  115  TT^rrt*!.::^  iZaLzsz  :ir  r^irl  c:  Tvr:ne.  Totally  in- 
iT>.r.-:i:ri  :i  :i-r  in  :c  -a-ir.  Lr  Lid  pi^sume^i  to  cope 
■^.:i  ."-yt--  "B-i-:  iii  iklre^ij  i'X'iir«e*i  the  reputation  of  a 
ii-lfil  fTiTT-l  111  ill.  ZL'.Tc'.TrT.  the  gn^t  advantage  rf 
A  li  r  -Ji  i::~iii.:Ai.v  -w-l-i  th^  di:Soi;lt  countir  which 
VL5  ilr  >:f:.r  ::  :i»rrirl:i^,  II  tije  course  of  these  the 
l.ri   i-J"~   rr:>:T-i  a  "sr::!:^!.  ii:ii  Lii  troops  being  dis- 

iir.tri.  it  — :^  /iliiTri  TO  rfnvji  to  Xewrr.  where  he  soon 

•  —  • 

if:-r  iiT-i  .:  ±r  rfrCTi  ::  his  w:::i..i  The  lord  Chancdior 
L:  r:  15,  .*i  i  Sir  L .  "•er:  Girii:irr.  CLiri  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
":»ri:L  -^.r=  i:r«::i:ei  l.ris  Ju5Tic*L-s,  and  the  command  of 
ZLz  inij  irT.lTri  1  Ii.zi^iS,  earl  of  Ormond-  This  noble- 
nil.,  1 : : :  ziTsi-ir  i  :t  :hr  earl  :f  Th.-inond — an  armisrice 
h.Tlir  '».i  .  i:'.-iiri  ^  shon  time  pivrionslr — sought  an 
ii-Tcrr-.z-T  -n-ith  «j'ytill  ai.i  O'DcnnelL  lor  the  purpose  of 
c:i:I-i:ir  :lr  ^ir.  wh::h  was  Kth expensive  and  distaste- 
ful ::    :if  Quef::.     Aner  rassiniT  three  nicrhts  with  thu 

r-.rrifrL  :h:rf:a:Ls  a  sh:n  tinie  before  Christmas,  allthev 

• 

c:v^i  :::iin  fro^i  th.se  wh.zi  the  fonune  of  war  now 
sriiiri  ::  fiv'ir.  wfiS  ^  :r  lonarati-.n  of  the  truce  to  the 
nrs:  ::  M37  ::'l:^iz.z.  The  earl  of  Thomond  was  de- 
>:^.-.::hr.i  bv  :iv  I.ris  ju^riees  in  the  bednninir  of  the  follow- 
:ir  Ji-i:irr  to  :hr  Qio^n  and  council  in  Enrfand,  to  in- 
:"  rz:  rhvn:  ::  :hr  r-:sri:v-  of  aSlurs.  and  to  be  the  bearer  of 
:!:.  jr:7os::::r.s  ani  c.-nditioas  on  which  the  confederate 
chi: f:a:r.>  w.re  willinz  t:  lav  down  their  arms. 

Thv  :r:::-r  arreed  to  rv  the  nonhern  chietsand  the  earls 
c:  Timriii  and  Ormond  hanng  expired,  and  the  demands 
::  tie  Irish  leaiers  having  been  rejected  bv  the  Queen, 
h  stilitirs  were  res::iue  i  in  the  summer  of  1598.  The  victory 
of  ti'j  Yell.'W  Fonl  2^:;ined  bv  O'Xeill,  aided  bv  O'Donnelland 
other  chiefs  ot  the  nonh.  on  the  10th  of  August,  when  Sir 
Hvnrv  B:t  jriial.  the  English  general,  and  fitteen  hundred  of 
the  Queen  s  troops  were  slain,  •  spread  the  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion through  the  entire  of  the  kingdom,  and  raised  the  re- 
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putation  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  to  a  great  height  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  after  tins  victory  that  he  received  the  con- 
secrated plume  of  phoenix  feathers  from  the  Pope,  and  was 
regarded  as  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  Leinster  leaders,  directing  them  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  rebels  of  Desmond,  and 
conferred,  of  his  own  authority,  the  earldom  on  James,  the 
nephew  of  Gerald  the  last  lawful  possessor  of  that  title.^ 
The  insurrection  spread,  among  other  places,  through 
Thomond.  The  insurgents  of  this  district  were  encouraged 
to  revolt  by  the  successful  campaign  made  by  O'Donnell  in 
the  middle  of  autumn  in  the  territory  of  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard,  which  he  ravaged  without  opposition  to  the  very 
borders  of  Clare.  The  arbitrary  and  unjust  arrangements 
of  the  commissioners  in  1585,  which  gave  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil  to  the  earl  of  Thomond  and  his  kinsman  the 
baron  of  Inchiquin,  leaving  the  junior  branches  of  the  race 
of  Brian  without  property  or  consideration,  also  tended  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  disaffected  The  discontent  reached 
such  a  height  that  even  Teige  O'Brien,  the  next  brother  of 
the  earl,  joined  their  ranks,  and  seized  on  the  lands  of  Port- 
crush,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Shannon,  near  O'Brien's 
bridge,  belonging  to  the  widow  of  the  lately  deceased  baron 
of  Indiiquin.  He  also  forcibly  obtained  possession  of  the 
castles  of  Cloone,  near  Tulla,  and  of  Scari£^  in  the  county 
Cff <  Clare.  The  other  malcontents  of  this  family  named  by 
die  annalists  were  Conor  O'Brien,  son  of  Donald,  son  of 
Mahon,  son  of  Brian  O'Brien,  who  deprived  John  Macna- 
mara  of  his  mansion  and  lands  of  Castletown,  in  upper 
Clancuilen ;  and  Torlogh,  son  of  Mahon  O'Brien,  the  former 
owner  of  Clonoon,  who  lost  his  life  defending  his  castle 
against  the  assault  of  Sir  Bichard  Bingham.  Torlogh, 
from  whom  the  lands  of  Coill  O'Flanchada  had  been  taken 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  when  they  were  conferred  on 
George,  son  of  the  late  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas  Cusack, 
only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  regaining  his 
patrimony  by  force.  Thb  presented  itself  in  the  month  of 
July,  1599,  when  he  slew  Cusack  and  resumed  the  posses- 
aion,  conferring  on  Mahon,  the  son  of  Torloghboy,  a  portion 
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nf  the  recovered  propertr.  To  these  are  to  be  added  Tor- 
lo^  and  Dermot  Roe,  the  sons  of  Moirogh  O'Brien  of 
Caherminane,  who  also  joined  the  standard  of  the  eail  of 
Desmon*!  and  Teige  Caech  (the  one-eyed)  Macmahon,  chiefs 
tain  of  west  CorcoTaskin.  the  nephew  by  the  mothei^s  side 
of  Sir  Torlogfa  of  Ennistrmond.  one  of  the  steadiest  of  tbe 
Qu«n  5  a»lherents  at  the  time. 

To  c :ndrm  the  revolted  Irish  of  Leinster  and  Munster 
in  their  c  pwition  to  English  authority,  as  well  as  to  report 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  Tyrone  sent  his  son  Con, 
in  the  m-'-nth  of  January  of  this  year  (1599),  to  visit  his 
firien-ls  an-i  confederates  in  these  provinces.  The  annalists 
state  that  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  this 
young  chietxain  and  Teige,  the  brother  of  the  eari  of  Tho- 
mond.  bv  whom  the  young  O'Xeill  was  apprised  from  time 
to  time  of  whatever  occurred  of  importance  on  the  north 
sidr  of  the  Shannon.  It  is  a  curious  and  unexplained  feature 
of  the  tr  'uV-K^l  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  eari 
of  Thomv-nd.  who  was  under  such  great  obligations  to  the 
Queen,  should  have  resided  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1598 
in  Enghuid,  while  his  two  brothers,  Teige  and  Donald,  took 
op^x^site  sides  and  entered  into  the  strife  with  the  utmost 
earnestness.  While  Teige,  whose  loyalty  had  been  sus- 
pected long  before  his  correspondence  with  the  son  of  the 
eari  of  Tyrone  had  been  discovered,  for  which  he  had  been 
committe^l  to  prison  in  Limerick,  whence  he  had  the  ad- 
drt'ss  to  effect  his  escape,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  battalion  of  six  hundred  infantry  and  sixty  horse,  and 
hail  obtained  ixjssession  of  several  castles  heretofore  held  for 
the  Queen,  his  youngest  brother  Donald,  afterwards  the 
Viscount  riare,  at  the  head  of  the  retainers  and  followers 
of  his  bi\)ther  the  earl,  cooperated  against  the  disaffected 
with  Sir  Torlogh  of  Ennistymond.  The  latter  chieftain  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  people,  and  also  collected  a 
body  of  hired  soldiers  to  support  the  authority  of  the  crown 
against  his  rel>ellious  kinsmen,  and  thus  kept  in  check  the 
disaffected  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare. 
The  western  parts  were,  however,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurgents,  and  Teige  Caech  Macmahon,  their 
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chie^  the  lord  of  western  Corcovaskin,  had  repaired  early 
in  1599  to  the  stigane  earl  of  Desmond,  and  entered  folly 
into  the  confederacy.  On  his  return  from  Kerry  to  signalize 
his  seal  for  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  Macmahon 
attacked  Donald  O'Brien,  who  then  occupied  one  of  his 
brother^s  castles,  that  of  Eilmurry  in  Ibrickane.  The 
assault  was,  treacherously  enough,  made  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  February,  when  the  young  O'Brien  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner  after  several  of  his  men  had  been  cut 
down  around  him.  He  was  then  taken  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Dunbeg  for  a  week,  after  which  Macmahon  set  him 
at  liberty  unconditionally.^^ 

Just  about  thisHime  of  the  year  the  Four  Masters  re- 
cord the  invasion  of  Thomond  by  O'Donnell.  This  chief- 
tain had  already  drawn  to  his  standard  the  whole  of  the 
disaffected  throughout  the  province  of  Connaught,  except 
tibe  county  of  Clare.  With  the  view  of  confirming  the 
malcontents  throughout  this  county  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Queen,  and  also  as  a  retribution  for  the  share  taken  by  the 
earl  of  Thomond  and  the  baron  of  Inchiquin  in  the  siege  of 
his  castle  of  Ballyshannon,  he  projected  an  incursion  into 
their  territory.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Bridget,  an  army  was  mustered  under  the  command  of  the 
following  chieftains,  his  tributaries  : — Hugh  Oge  and  Niall 
Crarv  (Qie  rough)  O'Donnell,  his  kinsmen  ;  O'Doherty 
(John  Oge) ;  O'Boyle  (Teige  Oge)  ;  Macsweeny  Fanad, 
Macsweeny  Banagh,^^^  all  these  commanding  the  troops  of 
Tirconnell ;  Maguire  of  Fermanagh  ;  O'Ruarc  of  Brei&ey ; 
and  the  MacwiUiam  lately  inaugurated  by  himself,  each 
with  his  own  followers.  So  numerous  were  the  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  these  several  captains,  that  MacwiUiam 
and  Niall  Garv  O'Donnell  were  left  as  a  reserve  to  occupy 
and  ravage  the  extent  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  from  the 
borders  of  Roscommon  to  the  ocean.  With  the  main  body 
01X>nnell  marched  to  the  south  through  Clanrickard,  halt- 
ing the  first  night  at  the  hamlet  of  Rovehagh,  between  Eil- 
colgan  and  Ardrahin.  Arrived  by  daybreak  of  the  next 
morning  at  the  borders  of  Thomond,  at  a  place  called  Coill- 
O'FIanchada,^^  O'Donnell  formed  marauding  parties,  one 
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:r  -riii.  a^firr  ibe  coDUBand  of  Teige  CRuarc  and  Mao- 
irw^z^j  Bar  *. z'z.  Zk  ieiAcbeil  to  the  right  into  Burren,  while 
T.:  ibr  >:ciTiri  h-e  o^raiched  another  party  to  BallyhogHn 
:z  O.   ":i:r    ibe  rrvar  -s^.x-ij.  to  Tullyodea  and  to  the  gates 
::'  tV  :-.i?:lT    .:  Balljzri^T- ^      Maguire  advanced  to  the 
rAffilr  .:  i-:i::.ii:i.  wijch  he  occupied,  making  a  prisoner  of 
C  1 .  r  « •  5rj:  —  -^I'j  TTis  wjunded  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 
-ff  lijr  •. '  I^.  z^-'l  LiziscI:'  maivhed  with  the  main  body  througfc 
:I  vk:  ;>.-:.  ir.i  arrlre*!  shonly  before  mid-day  at  Kilnaboj. 
Ti-  Tt^rr  i-:^>:b=ni  :■•  the  s^rtuthwinl  rejoined  O'Donnell 
iftcr  r -.iiiiiii*:  Ttiiine  L^ugh.  making  their  way  by  Corofin. 
E.i.'~:r.j  li^Tc-i  :'  r  :i:e  r.:zbr  ar  Kilnabov,  O'Donnell  set  for- 
'BTiT:  i^ti:   iiT  :■:   KilrVnora.  irom  whance  he  despatched 
T-Ar::->  :    I-.ijL  Brtnrir  of  Ui-tenuaic,  and  Ui-cormaic  to 
biisTTz::-.  :•:  Kiy.easpuiglonane,  and  Bally phaidin.^*'    On 
:if  diT  alter  his  Arrival  ar  Kil^nora.  the  several  parties 
.;r^^cL:clri  I'V  O'D  -uneil  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  re- 
;:;::•-;  :.>^.  wbrs  the  >|V'ik  were  tbund  to  be  so  numerous 
.^r..:  valu.^blr,  that  Lv  lietermined  on  returning  home.    His 
r::::':  i-  drsorlrxKi  r..-  have  lain  through  the  locally  well- 
kii.wii  :vi>i<-<    :  Nuai::iav:iL  Turlach  na-Gcoilean.  theabbev 
.:  C -rvoiurv,  C:iirear  na-Glerach,  (the  narrow  path  of  the 
olericii^  and  IJubha  iC-Trannie).  where  he  encamped  for 
the  ::: jht-    Havinir  beru  truiploved  three  davs  on  this  raid  in 
Thomor.i,  O'Donnell  reached  his  home  at  the  castle  of 
l<;illyin  :e,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  without  receiving  any 
op: v>iti:::  de>^rvinsr  of  notice. 

ODon:u-ir<  incursion  into  Thomond  on  the  present  oc- 
casion did  nor  extend  l^eyond  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  were  under  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  the 
baron  of  Inchiquin.  and  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien  of  Ennisty- 
mond.  While  he  ravaged  without  merey  the  baronies  of 
Inchiquin  and  Corcomroe,  he  carefully  avoided  the  districts 
inhabited  by  the  insurgents,  acting  no  doubt  on  the  advice 
and  information  of  Teige,  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Thomond, 
of  whose  KkwI  knowledge  he  must  have  availed  himself  and 
without  which  he  could  not  have  given  such  precise  direc- 
tions to  his  marauding  jiarties,  who  punctually  met  him 
after  the  execution  of  his  orders  at  places  and  times  pre- 
viously concerted/** 
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Soon  after  the  departure  of  O'Donnell,  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford  despatched  seven  or  eight  battalions  of  troops  into 
the  county  of  Clare,  to  awe  the  disaffected  and  succour  those 
who  were  exposed  to  injury  for  their  loyalty.  These  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Theobald  Dillon,  had  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien,  and  act  under  his  direction. 
Having  halted  the  first  night  at  Kilkeedy,  on  the  borders 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  the  troops  commenced  their  march 
the  fcdlowing  day  towards  Corcomroe,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Teige  O'Brien,  the  earFs  brother,  who  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  approach,  had  formed  an  ambus- 
cade to  receive  them  as  they  passed  through  the  wood  of 
Kockforest  The  Queen's  troops,  after  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  comrades,  pursued  their  march  and  halted  that  even- 
ing at  Eilnaboy.  Teige  O'Brien  lost  only  a  few,  but  among 
them  Dermot  Boe,  the  brother  of  Torlogh  of  Caherminane. 
The  annalists  remark  on  this  affair  that  Teige,  as  if  ashamed, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  dismissing  his  band  of  mercenaries 
vho  had  made  the  attack,  and  despatched  messengers  to 
DiUon  at  Eilnaboy,  and  to  the  governor  of  the  province  at 
Galway,  with  proposals  of  submission  to  the  Queen.  His 
close  connexion  with  the  earl  of  Thomond  must  have  in- 
sured their  acceptance,  for  from  this  time  forward  nothing 
more  is  recorded  of  his  history.  ^'*^ 

On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  the  day  after  the  affair  of 
Bockforest,  at  the  quarters  of  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien,  it  was 
resolved  by  him  and  Dillon  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Caherminane  in  the  barony  of  Corcomroe.  This  place  be- 
longed to  Torlogh  O'Brien  (son  of  Morrogh,  fifth  son  of 
Conor,  the  last  kmg  of  Thomond),  who  was  in  alliance  with 
the  disaffected  of  the  district,  and  it  served  as  a  den  for  rob- 
bers and  other  evil-disposed  persons  whom  these  troubled 
tLmes  raised  up.  On  the  first  summons,  the  owner  feeling 
his  inability  to  hold  out,  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the 
Queen's  troops,  after  which  Sir  Torlogh  and  Dillon  pro- 
ceeded to  west  Corcovaskin,  in  order  to  detach  Teige 
Caech  Macmahon  from  his  alliance  with  the  sugane  earl  of 
Desmond.  Macmahon,  although  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Tor- 
logh, who  was  his  uncle,^*^  refused  to  comply,  on  which  his 
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fetExcorj  was  pfniHJBfal  b^  Jht  sbU^ys  nder  lib  imck's 
ansfaocCF  is  &  puniHliMimt  Ik'  tm  Afc^nkr.  Sir  Torlogh 
aai  DBLhl  dbfiOL  muLLheil  ibb  ewt  CiietAwaatm,  mud  tlienoe 
«)  Eaiu&.  wba^  &  eoiiR  was  heU  fsr  tfe  apiee  of  m  fort- 
aigbEL  wiidi  was  artwfcM  bv-  tfe  pvnc^sl  men  of  tlie 
taaasw.  At  jht  ad  *i£  dhe  fira^eki  DiDoD  deputed, 
iesvin^  tf  cfafr  •fispmil  rf  Sr  T«lofk  OTBrieii  fear  oom- 
faaass  *7i  sA&seSk.  and  kmng  appooied  a  sheriflT  and  other 
wick  a  sriptlatiM  thtt  cnmm  nmtf  tfe  payment  of 

of 
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tfe  imDnctun.  ^owU  fe  re^nhilT  paid  fbrtiie  fntnre. 

The  eaxi  of  Tkn«d.  wfe  had  refnmed  to  Ireland  at 
the  beginnm^  rf  chfr  year,  and  had  spfonmed  with  his  Idiis- 
ann  die  eari  of  Ormood  since  Us  arriral,  determined  on 
aiming  die  ttnitory  of  his  anoeston  about  a  wei^  after  the 
departnre  of  Theobald  Dillon  from  ThooKNid.  His  diief 
obgect  appears  to  haTe  beoi  to  pnnish  Teige  Macmahonibr 
the  attack  on  his  casde of  Kifannny. and  die  woondingaiid 
imprisoiinient  of  his  Inodier  IXmaUL  Collecting  a  ocHisi- 
derable  force  of  the  Qoeen  s  troops  and  of  the  loyaUsts,  he 
marched  into  west  Corcorai^in  (Moyana\  and  on  Mon- 
day* in  Easter  week*  laid  siege  in  form  to  the  casde  <^  Car- 
rig  an  Chobhlaigh.^^  In  fonr  days  he  was  master  of  the 
castle,  and  as  soon  as  the  Easter  holidays  were  over,  ord- 
nance haying  been  procnred  from  Limerick,  the  earl  sat 
down  before  Donbeg,  another  of  Macmahon*s  casdes,  that 
in  which  his  brother  had  been  confined  about  two  months 
before,  Althoo^  the  {dace  was  surrendered  before  a  shot 
was  fired,  the  eari  exacted  a  terrible  yengeance  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  his  brother,  by  ordering  the  garrison  to  be 
hanged  in  couples  on  the  nearest  trees.  He  obtained  pos- 
session in  like  manner  of  the  neighbouring  casde  of  Ihm- 
more,  after  which,  proceeding  eastwards  to  die  jdain  country 
of  Thomond,  he  restored  to  die  rightful  owners,  to  be  held 
for  the  Queen,  all  the  places  of  strength  which  the  insur- 
gents had  contrived  to  reduce  into  their  possession.  Among 
these  are  particularised  the  castles  of  Derryowen,  taken  the 
year  before  by  Torlogh,  son  of  Mahon  0*Brien,  from  George 
(/iisack,  and  those  of  Cloone  and  Lisofiin,^'^  belonging  to 
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John  Macnamara,  chieftain  of  west  Clancuilen,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  earl's  own  brother  Teige  when  acting 
with  the  insurgents* 

The  operations  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  during  the  re- 
mainder  cl  the  year  1599,  consisted  in  attending  the  earl 
of  Essex  in  his  ostentatious  progress  through  the  south  of 
Ireland.  That  nobleman's  instructions,  according  to  Cam- 
den (annals,  a.d.  1599),  directed  that  he  should  encounter 
die  Ulster  rebels,  and  place  garrisons  in  ODonnell's  fortresses 
in  Lough  Foyle  and  Ballyshannon.  In  direct  opposition  to 
these  orders  he  marched  to  the  south,  and  after  making 
himself  master  of  the  castle  of  Cahir,  proceeded  in  a  sort 
of  mock  triumph  to  Limerick,  where  he  was  attended  by 
the  governor  of  Connaught,  the  gallant  and  truthful  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford,  whose  fall  in  the  Curlieu  mountains  so 
aoon  aft;er,  the  Irish  annalists  themselves  do  not  think  it  un- 
becoming of  them  to  moum/^*^  The  earls  of  Thomond  and 
Clanrickard  also  attended  him  at  the  same  place.  After 
conference  had  with  Clifford  and  these  noblemen,  Essex, 
dismissing  the  governor  and  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  pro- 
oeeded  to  make  war  on  the  Greraldines  of  Desmond,  retain- 
ing in  his  suite  the  earls  of  Thomond  and  Ormond.  The 
campaign  was  inglorious.  No  impression  was  made  on  the 
rebels,  who  occasionally  obtained  some  trifling  advantage, 
and  Essex,  who  had  projected  to  penetrate  into  the  fastnesses 
of  Desmond,  no  sooner  met  with  a  slight  resistance  in  pass- 
ing the  bog  of  Rower,  near  Adare,  than  he  gave  up  the 
project,  contenting  himself  with  throwing  supplies  into 
Askeaton,  which  still  held  out  for  the  Queen.  Retracing 
his  steps,  the  Greraldines,  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  due 
estimate  of  Essex's  imbecility  and  incapacity,  hung  on  his 
rear  and  cut  off  some  of  his  troops,  among  whom  is  reported 
to  have  fallen  Sir  Henry  Norris.  The  earl  of  Essex  after 
this  loss  proceeded  to  Eilmallock,  thence  to  Fermoy,  and  on 
to  Lismore  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  crossed  the  Black- 
water  and  arrived  in  the  Decies  of  Waterford,  that  the 
Geraldines  ceased  to  annoy  his  troops.  The  earl  of  Tho- 
mond parted  from  him  on  their  arrival  at  Dungarvan,  re- 
torning  by  Youghal  and  Cork  to  Limerick,  while  Essex 
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pursued  his  fruitless  march  to  Waterford  and  Dublin, 
harassed  in  his  progress  by  the  Irish  insurgents  of  Leinster, 
as  he  was  by  the  Geraldines  in  his  retreat  from  their  terri- 
tory. After  an  equally  profitless  journey  into  Ulster,  re- 
sulting in  a  suspension  of  hostilities  with  Tyrone  for  two 
months,  Essex  left  Ireland,  in  the  language  of  the  annalists, 
without  peace  or  tranquillity,  committing  the  sword  to  the 
custody  of  the  lord  Chancdlor  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 
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A  nw  chief  governor  in  the  person  of  Charles  Blount  lord 
Mountjoy,  having  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  February 
1599-1600  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Carew  as  president 
rf  Monster,  the  earls  of  Thomond  and  Ormond,  the  former 
governor  of  the  county  of  Clare  since  the  15  th  of  the  pre- 
ceding August,  when  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  the  engagement  with  O'Donnell,  the  latter  invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  the  Queen's  forces  since  the  de- 
parture of  Essex,  attended  the  new  chief  governor  at  the 
seat  of  government.     After  conferring  with  Mountjoy  the 
carls  returned  to  Kilkenny,  a  few  days  after  which  took 
place  an  event  that  spread  considerable  alarm  and  distrust 
among  the  fiiends  of  English  government.     A  conference, 
at  the  desire  of  O'Moore  (Owny),  the  chieftain  of  Leix  in 
the  Queen's  county,  was  proposed  to  beheld  near  Ballyrag- 
get  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  when  the  latter  requested  the 
earl  of  Thomond  and  the  president  of  Munster  to  attend. 
They  complied,  suggesting  as  a  precaution  that  the  presi- 
dent's guard  of  one  hundied  horse  should  be  added  as  a  re- 
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inforcement  to  the  earl  of  Ormond's  body  of  cavalry 
amounting  to  two  hundred,  attended  by  which  the  three 
presented  themselves  at  the  appointed  place.  Leaving  the 
escort  at  some  distance  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  com- 
panions, Ormond  advanced  with  them  to  meet  OTtfoore,  who 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  pikemen, 
while  Ormond's  attendants  amounted  to  no  more  than  seven- 
teen troopers.  After  a  fruitless  conference  with  O'Moore, 
Ormond  demanded  to  see  a  Jesuit  named  Archer,  noted  for 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  against  England  and  its  Queen,  and 
who  had  been  sent  into  Ireland  as  one  of  the  Pope's  nussioD- 
aries  ;  and  while  engaged  in  a  rather  angiy  discussion  with 
him,  one  of  O'Moore's  followers  advanced,  and  seizing  the 
rein  of  the  earl's  horse,  made  him  a  prisoner.  Sir  Geoige 
Carew  and  Thomond  suspecting  treachery,  burst  throng 
the  crowd  of  armed  men,  the  latter  having  been  woundted 
in  the  affray  which  took  place,  and  rejoined  the  escort, 
leaving  Ormond  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  O'Moore,  and  re- 
turned to  Kilkenny.  ^^  Ormond  remained  fix>m  the  10th  of 
April,  when  this  event  occurred,  till  the  12th  of  June,  in 
the  hands  of  O'Moore,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty  on  deli- 
vering sixteen  hostages  for  the  payment  of  a  ransom  rf 
three  thousand  pounds/^^ 

After  the  capture  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  the  president 
Carew  and  the  earl  of  Thomond  proceeded  through  Water- 
ford  and  Youghal  to  Cork.  Having  while  in  this  city  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  a  month  with  Finneen  or  Florence  Maciuthy, 
who  had  joined  the  sugane  earl  of  Desmond,  they  proceeded 
to  Limerick.  Here  a  plot  was  concerted  between  them  and 
Dermot  O'Conor,  who,  acting  under  a  commission  fipwn 
O'Neill  the  Pope's  sovereign  of  Ireland,  had  the  command 
of  a  large  body  of  troops.  It  was  to  seize  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
and  thus  strike  at  the  root  of  the  rebellion  by  crushing  its 
head.  O'Conor,  who  had  married  the  lady  Margaret^ 
daughter  of  the  late  unfortunate  earl,  was  without  difficulty 
induced  to  co-operate  in  the  capture  of  one  who  assumed 
the  title  and  estates  of  his  wife's  brother,  who  was  residing 
at  the  court  of  the  English  Queen,  and  who  through  means 
of  his  brother-in-law's  service  might  be  restored  to  his 
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country  and  friends.     The  sugane  earl  was  at  once  cap- 
tured and  placed  by  O'Conor  in  confinement  in  Castle-ishin, 
one  of  the  Desmond  strongholds  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
This  ploty  which  promised  so  well,  was  however  frustrated 
by  the  speedy  delivery  of  Desmond,  who  was  set  at  liberty 
1^  the  combined  exertions  of  his  kinsmen,  the  knight  of 
Kerry,  the  knight  of  Glin,  and  the  white  knight,  aided  by 
Hacmaiirice  of  Kerry,  and  the  earl's  own  brother  John. 
The  president  and  the  earl  of  Thomond,  after  the  liberation 
of  Desmond,  were  necessitated  to  adopt  open  measures  and 
renew  the  war.     Proceeding  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
Shannon,  through  Clare,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  they 
crossed  that  river  at  Colmanstown,  opposite  to  Glin,  and 
having  obtained  heavy  ordnance  from  Limerick,  took  the 
castle  of  Glin  in  two  days  in  the  beginning  of  July.     The 
capture  of  this  place  was  followed  by  important  results. 
O'Conor  Keny  at  once  repaired  to  the  earl  and  the  presi- 
dent, and  tendered  his  submission  to  the  queen,  surrender- 
ing at  the  same  time   his   castle  of  Carrigafoyle.     The 
annalists  state  that  the  entire  population  of  O'Conor's  ter- 
ritory were  seized  with  such  terror,  that  they  fled  south- 
ward to  the  river  Mang  on  the  borders  of  Desmond,  desert- 
ing their  habitations.     Not  only  was  the  castle  of  Glin  gar- 
risoned by  the  queen's  troops,  but  possession  was  also  takien 
by  the  president  and  Thomond  of  the  castles  of  Askeaton, 
Tralee,  Ardfert,  and  several  others.     Listowel  alone   re- 
mained with  the  insurgents,  but  even  this  was  reduced  in 
the  following  November. 

While  the  earl  of  Thomond  was  occupied  reducing  the 
followers  of  the  sugane  earl  of  Desmond,  his  former  anta- 
gonist  O'Donnell,  who  had  meditated  a  second  raid  into  the 
county  of  Clare,  put  his  plans  into  execution.  Leaving  the 
care  of  his  territory,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Docwra  had 
landed  with  four  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  to 
the  vigilance  of  O'Doherty,  chieftain  of  Inishowen,  (the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Cahir),  and  of  Niall  Garv,  his 
cousin  and  brother-in-law,  O'Donnell  assembled  his  forces 
of  Ulster  and  Connaught,  and  marched  to  the  south  to 
punish  the  earls  of  Thomond  and  Clanrickard,  by  ravaging 
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iifrCT  rr*:>r.r."r  :Trr:^:rir^-     Hi*  enmity  was  increased  bv 
Tir  f&n  lii:  ::  iri?  rwiLg  to  the  advice  of  these  lords  that 
^  -•^  -  Tli.i  TTi^i  z  T  5-:iDe  time  prepared  for  a  descent  on 
firl  TiLTL*   :  tire  Irish  c-.>ast  as  might  be  most  desirable,  vas 
r i-:  rvi  :    ri.T'rr  h'yzA  Foyle.  and  construct  a  fort  on 
-'  !•  c=.'-I  f  T^—l::  rr,     Arrinng  at  a  place  called  Oireacht- 
ri-LiL.-i  :-  :ir  -irrs:  ?f  Clanrickard.  on  Saturday,  the 21st 
•  w'  -i!f.  1-  ^1  :-izi7»rl  with  the  determination  of  pursuing 
1.^    :-j>.  :lr  --rr:  ii:ni:g.      Notice  of  his  approach  had 
reri.  :  i^t  jri  ::  -ii-f  iiihiibitant*  of  Thumond,  who  had  too 
z^Z'.L  r:'.i.>:L  •:  iread  s  s^ond  visit  within  a  vear,  but  it 
▼•i^  i::  i.:Trrl'ri.iei  that  he  would  stir  from  his  encamp- 
n't-:  :-  :li  >i.':Sa:L  in-i  the  canle  were  not  removed  to  a 
iisTii.  :^  :l  '±::r.    Kising  up  at  break  of  day  on  Sunday,  h^ 
f-tcrvi  :>:    ::.j:rr  i-  the  district  of  Cinel-DonghaiJe/'' 
rrxei'iv:  tir.-ri    ":i«er   Clancuilen,     and   before  noon 
:r:^c*:'I  :1-   Frr^.:>.  hiving  s^t  fire  to  and  consumed  the 
:  irir:  : :  TT.    :  Eniis,  with  the  exception  of  the  monasterr. 
I:  tl-r  >'^,:^-\i.:  .:'  :ie  F:ur  Masters  is  entitled  to  credit 
•;'0-7.i:.V  >:l.::rr>  vliu:  krel  on  this  Sundav  the  whole 
-xTcl:  ::'  ::.-:  :::::::;,  :r.-   the  K^rders  of  GaJwav  on  the 
r.:r:-iK:'A5!  t-:  tuo   Atj.a«::o    -xvan.      Their   ravages  after 
rrjT.ir.i:    F.-^-is   r3L:c-it-i   fn:m  Craggj-.Kerrivan  in  the 
yt;ry:.  ::  i  l:n-ir^.»-i  a:..:  oantred  (or  barDny)  of  Islands, 
:;  C-Lh-:TT-::r;iT  ir*  c^is:  Coroovaskin,  ( baron  v  of  Clonder- 
.C^-^  .  ::  :ir  ^^te?  :i  the  o:istles  of  Kilmurry  and  Cahir- 
r.:>h  i"  T: rji^Lv,  ir'.'n  M.y  in  the  same  barony,  to  Bafle- 
r'.ir.-G.TT;;-    S:v-::h5:-:wn)  in  Coreomroe,  and  to  Both-neill 
::;  I::: hi: *.::::.   ILrring  obtained  great  spoils  from  his  manud- 
::.*:  yi.^r::i>,  0*Dv:.r.ill  set  forwaid  on  his  return  on  the 
>!;r..:,^T  r.::r.::r.g.     Uis  route  lay  north-east  through  Tho- 
:v..r..i.  ;'i  s.i::rTvhd:  similar  road  to  that  traversed  by  him  on 
:V.;    :Vr.::iT    xosvsioi..   and  on    night  overtaking  him,  he 
i:..\r.v.:v:  :-:  :::o  i::oii:v?tery  of  Coreomroe.    So  leisurely  did 
i^l^.-v.:uy/s  tnvjxs  ui:uvh,  and  so  little  were  they  in  dread 
V !"  r.rt.iv k.  !:::;!  two  of  his  chieftains,  O'Boyle  and  O'Cleiy, 
^*  :.o  J;;ii;  Kvn  ir.ortijliy  wounded  in  the  attack  of  the  earl 
o:'  rJiOuiondV  n  siJi  noo,  the  castle  of  Clare,  and  who  died 
of  till  ir  wounds  s<.xmi  after,  were  conveyed  for  interment  to 
tho  aWw  of  Ponoir:il. 
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O^Donnell,  having  despatched  the  spoils  taken  in  Tho- 
mond  under  an  escort  to  Tirconnell,  and  having  dismissed 
to  their  homes  O'Ruarc  and  other  chieftains  of  Connaught, 
retained  a  band  of  five  hundred  foot  and  sixty  horse,  and 
made  a  detour  to  Loughrea,  the  principal  residence  of  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  to  punish  him  for  his  share  in  advis- 
ing the  despatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Fojie.  The  country 
around  for  miles  was,  as  in  Thomond,  stripped  of  its  flocks 
and  herds,  with  which  O'Donnell  marched  across  the  Subk, 
and  home  through  the  plain  of  Roscommon,  having  con- 
siimed  ten  days  on  the  expedition. 

A  third  invasion  of  Thomond  was  contemplated  by 
ODonnell  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  October  following, 
and  his  preparations  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  col- 
lected the  necessary  troops  at  Ballymote,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  defection  of  his  brother-in-law  and  cousin 
Niall  Garv,  who  with  his  three  brothers  went  over  to  Docwra, 
then  in  command  of  the  English,  who  had  established  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle.  The  expedition  to  Tho- 
mond was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  ODonnell  obliged  to 
return  home  to  defend  his  principality. 

This  alteration  in  the  plans  of  ^e  chief  of  Tirconnell 
did  not^  however,  save  Thomond  from  the  threatened  attack. 
The  sons  of  John  Burke,  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Clanrickard, 
(wliose  claim,  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  illegitimacy  of 
his  elder  brother  Rickard,  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Privy 
Council),  Redmond^  William,  and  John  Oge,  had  been  de- 
feated in'  an  encounter  with  the  Butlers,  and  John  made 
TOUoner  and  conveyed  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  confined  ^^^ 
Bedmond  and  William  having  escaped  to  the  north,  received 
s  commission  from  O'Neill  to  raise  forces,  with  which  they 
retomed  to  plunder  Clanrickard  and  Thomond.  When 
Bedmond  arrived  at  Lough  Cooter  on  the  borders  of  the 
coon^  rf  Clare,  he  was  joined  by  Teige,  a  son  of  Sir  Tor* 
lo^  OTRrien  of  Ennistymond,  who,  anxious  to  distinguish 
himself,  had  without  his  father^s  knowledge  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  freebooters.  Under  the  command  of  this  young 
leader  of  the  O'Briens,  the  party  ravaged  the  country  on 
each  side  of  the  Fergus  as  far  as  Clonroad  and  Ballyalley, 
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and  returned  to  Kilraghtis  at  night  with  their  spoils.  They 
were,  however,  attacked  the  next  morning  by  the  "  rising 
out "  of  the  two  cantreds  of  Clancuilen,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  been  the  previous  day  robbed  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  Thomond  also  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  plunderers,  who,  although  they  were  hard 
pressed  in  their  retreat  to  Meelick  O'Grady,  still  retained 
the  spoils.  The  raid  proved  fatal  to  its  originator  Teige 
O'Brien,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  in  carrying  off  the 
prey.  His  father's  known  loyalty  induced  the  deputy  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Connaught  and  the  baron 
of  Dunkellin,  to  send  to  the  wounded  youth  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection and  an  invitation  to  the  castle  of  Leitrim,  one  of 
the  residences  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard.  Teige  survived 
his  wound  only  a  few  days,  and  was  interred,  according  to 
the  annalists,  successively  in  Loughrea  and  Atheniy,  in 
"  one  week." 

Among  the  obits  recorded  in  this  year  (1601)  as  deserv- 
ing of  notice  in  this  work  is  that  of  Maclbrien-Ara,  (Tor- 
logh,  son  of  Mortogh,  son  of  Donald).  This  chieftain, 
eighth  in  direct  descent  from  Brian  Roe,  had  wisely  made  his 
submission  about  thirty  years  before  his  death,  and  having 
resigned  his  distinctive  appellation  of  Maclbrien,  and  sur- 
rendered his  various  castles  and  lands  into  the  queen*s  pos- 
session, received  by  order  of  council,  dated  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1569,  a  re-grant  of  the  same  to  be  held  in  capite 
by  knight's  service,  pursuant  to  her  majesty's  letter  of  the 
28th  February,  1567.^*^  This  chieftain  was  held  in  very 
high  estimation  by  Elizabeth  for  his  steadiness  and  consis- 
tency, in  proof  of  which  that  princess  bestowed  on  his  second 
son  Mortogh  the  bishoprick  of  Eillaloe  by  letters-patent, 
bearing  date  the  15th  of  May,  1570  ;  and  six  years  elapsed, 
during  which,  under  a  writ  of  restitution  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  that  see,  the  embryo  bishop  enjoyed  the  pit)fit5,  be- 
fore he  was  authorized  by  consecration  to  enter  on  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  eldest  brother  of  the  bishop. 
Donogh,  having  been  induced  to  join  the  unfortunate  earl 
of  Desmond,  at  length  saw  reason  to  change  his  course,  and 
sought  for  letters  of  protection  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
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peace  with  his  father  and  the  English  govemment.  He 
had  only  returned  home  after  obtaining  the  letters,  when 
another  brother,  the  third  son  of  this  family,  by  name  Tor- 
logh  Carrach  (the  scabbed),  pursued  and  slew  him.  This 
fratricide  is  recorded  at  the  year  1582.  By  the  death  of 
Donogh  the  bishop  Mortogh  became  the  chief  of  this  house, 
the  estates,  subject  by  the  law  of  tanistry  to  a  new  distribu- 
tion on  the  demise  of  each  head  of  the  sept,  now  by  the  recent 
re-grant  descending  according  to  the  course  of  ^e  common 
law.  In  addition  to  their  value,  which,  however,  only  ac- 
crued to  the  bishop  upon  the  demise  of  his  father,  he  en- 
joyed the  profits  of  the  see  of  Eillaloe  for  a  period  of  six 
and  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  his  patent.  According 
to  Ware,  Maclbrien  Ara,  bishop  of  Eillaloe,  died  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  1613,  having  resigned  his  charge  a  year 
before  his  death.  He  left  two  sons,  Torlogh  and  John,  who 
died  without  issue,  and  one  daughter,  by  name  Mor,  or 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Teige,  grandson  of  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien 
of  Ennistymond.^^'^ 

While  the  augane  earl  of  Desmond  was  at  large,  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  enemies  of  the  English  govemment  was 
not  wanting.  His  capture  was  accordingly  an  object  of 
prime  importance  to  the  president  of  Munster.  For  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  the  earl,  who  was  found  lurk- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  white  knight's  territory^^^  among 
its  woods  and  fastnesses,  deserted  by  his  followers,  was  sur- 
rendered by  that  chieftain,  one  of  his  former  deliverers,  to 
Sir  George  Carew,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  London,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  a  period  of  about  seven  years.  He  was  accompanied 
to  London  by  another  prisoner  of  note,  Florence  or  Fineen 
Macarthy,  who  had  claimed  the  title  and  pre-eminence  of 
Macarthy  More.  By  the  seizure  of  these  individuals,  the 
Irish  or  national  party  of  the  south  were  deprived  of  their 
principal  leaders,  and  the  hopes  of  all  were  directed  to  the 
north,  where  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  still  maintained  their 
aathority,  and  determined,  relying  on  foreign  aid,  to  hold 
oat  to  the  last. 

The  imprisonment  of  Desmond  and  Macarthy  afforded 
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a  short  respite  from  the  fatigues  of  a  desultory  campaign 
carried  on  too  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  earl  of  Tho- 
mond  taking  advantage  thereof  and  having  been,  since  the 
death  of  Clifford,  governor  of  the  county  of  Clare,  determined 
on  holding  a  session  of  jail  deliveiy,  which  hisul  become  a 
matter  of  necessity  from  tilie  great  number  of  prisoners  that 
had  accumulated  for  some  time.  The  session  was  held  at 
the  monastery  of  Ennis,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bridget  (2d 
Feb.)  in  1601,  and  lasted  fifteen  days.  Sixteen  persons 
suffered  the  penalty  of  death  on  this  occasion,  and  after  this 
terrible  example  the  earl  departed  for  England,  taking  with 
him  his  younger  brother  Donald  to  be  presented  to  the 
queen.  After  a  stay  of  some  months  at  the  English  court, 
Donald  returned  to  Ireland  in  the  August  following,  leaving 
the  earl  still  in  England,^^  where  he  remained  until  de- 
spatched by  the  queen  and  council  with  reinforcements  to 
Mountjoy  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Einsale.  On  the 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  northern  chieftains,  and  the 
subsequent  surrender  of  that  place  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
earl  returned  to  his  government  of  the  vCounty  of  Claie,  in 
which  the  insurgents,  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Einsale,  had  seized  some  castles  and  opposed 
the  queen's  forces.  Living  on  free  quarter  according  to 
the  precedents  of  former  times,  the  rebel  leaders  through 
the  county  of  Clare,  many  of  them  tlie  near  kinsmen  pf  Ae 
earl,  used  their  strongholds  as  depots  into  which  the  plun- 
der of  the  unresisting  and  helpless  was  conveyed.  The 
castles  of  Derryowen  and  Castletown,^'^  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  insurgents,  were  again  put  into  the  possession 
of  the  loyalists,  and  their  late  masters  ordered  to  quit  the 
territory  within  a  fortnight.  Torlogh,  son  of  Mahon  O^Brieo, 
and  his  kinsman  and  comrade  in  rebellion  Conor,  great- 
grandson  of  Brian,  son  of  Teige  an  Chomhaid  O'Brien,  to- 
gether with  Brian  Ballach  (the  marked)  and  Teige  Ultach 
(the  Ultonian),  brothers  of  Torlogh,  were  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  rebels,  Loitering  in  the  country  on  their 
brief  parole  of  a  fortnight,  these  gentlemen,  with  some  of 
their  humble  followers,  after  the  expiration  of  the  aUotted 
time,  had  proceeded  through  Clancuilen  and  Killaloe  into 
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Duharra  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Here  they  were  met 
by  Donogh  and  Donald,  the  sons  of  Torlogh  Carrach,  eon 
of  the  Maclbrien  Ara,  who  had  been  so  highly  favoured 
by  the  queen,  when  the  unhappy  fugitives,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Torlogh,  were  made  prisoners  ;  and  their  parole 
having  expired,  imd  having  no  letters  of  protection,  without 
which  in  tliose  times  of  civil  warfare  it  was  not  safe  to 
travel,  they  were  sent  back  in  fetters  to  the  earl  at  Eillaloe, 
and  by  his  orders  hanged  in  pairs  on  the  nearest  trees.  • 

,  By  the  surrender  of  Kinsale  the  war  was  virtually  at  an 
ewL-  Faint  hopes  of  succour  from  Spain  were,  however, 
still  ^itertained  by  some  of  the  Irish  party,  and  O'Sullivan, 
prince  or  chieftain  of  Beare,  in  particular,  reljring  on  this 
slender  expectation,  refused  to  surrender  his  castle  of  Dun- 
boy.^^  The  reduction  of  this  stronghold,  after  a  resistance 
remarkable  for  its  hopelessness  and  obstinacy,  was  at  length 
effected  by  the  queen's  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Thomond.  In  the  operations  against  this  place  oc- 
ourred  the  incident  which  terminated  the  life  of  Teige 
Caeoh  Macmahon.  He  had  captured,  a  few  years  before  in 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  an  English  vessel  which  had 
put  into  Carrigaholt  from  stress  of  weather.  After  the 
surrender  of  Einsale,  when  O'Sullivan  had  determined  to 
hold  out^  he  aked  Macmahon  for  the  loan  of  the  ship  to  send 
to  Spain  for  supplies  and  assistance.  On  Macmahon's  re- 
fosal,  who  alleged  that  the  vessel  was  necessary  for  his  own 
protection,  O'Sullivan  went  in  a  boat  which  dso  contained 
Macnnahon  to  board  the  ship  and  take  it  by  force,  where- 
upon the  latter  called  out  to  his  son  Torlogh,  whom  he  saw 
o&  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  to  fire  on  O'Sullivan  and  his 
people*  The  compliance  of  the  son  proved  the  destruction 
of  we  fiEither,  who,  wounded  by  a  random  shot,  died  within 
tiiiee  days  after. 

By  tie  death  of  Teige  Caech  and  the  exile  of  his  son, 
who  proceeded  after  the  fall  of  Dunboy  with  other  reftigees 
to  S^Nun,  the  line  of  the  Macmahons  of  west  Coroovaskin 
became  extinct. 

It  would  seem,  notwithstanding  the  submission  of  Mor- 


±4t^  £aT'j<»:.&L  MEXoa  or  the  o'mueks. 

r.io.  OBoto.  '3it  ibz^  <d  Tkmoiid.  to  Henzy  the  ei^th, 
lOii  i3e  iiij0Hii%  :f  c&rl  Conor  and  his  son  and  snooessor 
&}ntin  7-:  ine  Fr7r>a  cr>vn  and  law.  that  the  notion  of 
i^^ytur^rt-rj  :r  5:aiziS:*a  over  the  other  septs  of  Thomond 
ishi  ilx  :esi  ihr.ipstiast  ahmdi'Fnfd  br  the  great  earL  The 
iecc  :c  121^  CrLriin'"^  -i^  Bozien.  who  from  time  imme- 
-ni- r^kT  j;hi  :«i3L  icoieed  to  the  Dalgais  and  their  princes, 
hki  rj  5etfd  sx^nLhsed  ic*  the  anthority  of  Conor,  the  last 
TiLrLiz^  zirzix  rt  Ibjc^Mid.     This  deed  was  revived  and 

bervviSL  the  Remaining  chie&  of  the  OXough- 


L:^  izii  ]>:u:^  i2k?  eari.  The  docnment,  copied  from  the 
TT:iri?<t!rliCa  ic  MjcCsruEL  beats  evident  internal  proofi  of 
r££iii=5=Zfes&  I:  i^  c^Tic-osly  £^[»iething  more  tbsji  an  ac- 
kig-'wleig-yr*  :c  tcnancr.  as  the  tenn  is  now  understood. 
As  zhtt  l&w  -:c  :aris?rr  was  in  fiiD  force  in  Thomond  in  the 
tizifr  cc  zhtz  ctins  £reat-zrsuid£ither,  according  to  which  the 
£&=f5s  cc  tb:  sepcs  were  subjected  at  the  accession  of  eadi 
ftbi'X  T.:  a  =.*ew  dismbntKHU  the  agreement  between  the 
OT^.'^czLIizis  [mi  Conor  coold  be  considered  in  no  other 
E^:  than  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty  on  the  one 
YIt^L  ani  •irp^in-ienoe  on  the  other.  This  curious  document 
translated  iKXi  the  orifirinal  Irish,  will  be  found  in  the 
note-  ^ 

It  win  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader  that  while  the  sig- 
natui>?5  of  the  other  parties  to  this  instrument  are  in  Irish, 
that  of  the  eari  is  in  the  English  language.  Are  we  to  con- 
clude that  Donogh  O'Brien*  who  it  is  known  was  brought  ap 
at  the  English  court  fiom  motives  of  policy  by  Elizabeth, 
was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  his  countrymen  ?  Or  was 
his  use  of  the  English  character  in  affixing  his  signature  the 
result  of  a  compliance  with  the  statute  of  Heniy  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  English  manners  and  language  ?  If  we 
arrive  at  the  former  of  these  conclusions,  it  Aimishes  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  saying*  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Norman  settlers  were  more  Lnsh  than  the  Irish][them- 
selves,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  only  fifiy- 
four  years  before  the  execution  of  the  deed  we  are  consider- 
ing, four  of  the  peers  of  Ireland  of  Xorman  descent^  viz., 
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the  lords  fioche,  Bany,  Fitzmauiice  and  Benningham,  were 
so  ignorant  of  the  English  language  that  the  earl  of  Ormond 
had  to  translate  the  chancellor's  speech  in  opening  the  par- 
liament of  1637  into  Irish  for  their  information.  See 
State  papers,  No.  360,  for  this  remarkable  incident. 


END   OF   MEDIEVAL   PORTION. 
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MODERN. 


PART   II. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A.D.  160S-1 641  ...Accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  orown  of  EiigUiid...Firitt- 
ment  in  Ireland... Its  violent  proceoding8...Stn]ggle  for  the  deetkn  d 
speaker... Conduct  of  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien... Western  pluntation  inlrehnd 
proposed  by  the  crown  the  principal  caoae  of  the  rebellion  of  1641  in  tbt 
west  and  south. .  .Measures  of  Strafford  to  procure  a  surrender  of  their  eitaleB 
by  the  Irish  proprietors,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the  crown 
to  the  lands. ..His  letters  to  the  court... FaU and  execution  of  Stniffi«d...Fn>> 
ceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament... Evasion  of  the  royal  oragxb  by  the  Ink 
lords  Justices.. .Breaking  out  of  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Einsale,  in  which  the  great 
earl  of  Thomond^  as  he  was  usuaUy  styled,  had  so  consider- 
able a  share,  and  the  forfeitures  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  and 
his  supporters  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  enabled  tie 
queen  to  reward  such  of  the  Irish  leaders  as  maintained 
unimpaired  their  allegiance  to  her  crown  and  dignity. 
Among  these  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Thomond  was  not 
forgotten.  This  brother  Donald,  or  Daniel  O'Brien,  received 
from  her  majesty  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  far  more 
substantial  one,  of  the  estates  left  to  the  disposal  of  the 
crown  by  the  defection  and  death  of  Teige   MacmahoD. 
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Although  closely  connected  with  the  family  which  had  given 
Elizabeth  so  much  trouble,  having  been  married  to  Catherine, 
daughter  to  Gerald  the  sixteenth  earl  of  Desmond,  Sir 
Daniel  O'Brien  gave  a  hearty  co-operation  to  his  brother, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  his  troops  whe^  the 
queen  required  the  presence  of  that  noblem^  disewhe):e. 

This  correspondence  in  sentiment  between  the  earl  of 
Thomond  and  his  brother  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be 
of  long  continuance.  The  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  her  successor  James,  gave  rise  to  differences 
which  pervaded  the  entire  kingdom,  and  threatened  to  renew 
the  civil  war  which  had  been  onlv  recently  terminated  by 
the  success  of  the  arms  and  policy  of  the  late  sovereign. 
The  devolution  of  the  crown  on  the  Scottish  monarch  ran- 
dered  it  necessary  to  have  the  oaths  of  aUegiance  and  supre^ 
macy  taken  by  all  of  his  majesty's  subjects  who  filled  stations 
of  trust  and  confidence,  and  hence  scruples  of  conscience 
were  entertained,  and  objections  raised,  which  were  turned 
to  advantage  by  the  enemies  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
all  those  who  had  opposed  the  measures  used  in  the  late 
reign  to  establish  the  authority  of  English  government  in 
Irdand.  The  rectLsantSyOS  the  persons  refusing  to  take  t}ie 
oath  of  supremacy  were  styled,  increased  daily  in  numbers 
and  activity.  Judges  retired  from  the  bench  of  justice 
rather  than  take  the  oath,  and  a  very  general  discontent 
prieyailed,  which  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdonu  To  calm  the  rising  storm  and  devii^ 
means  of  remedy  for  the  disorders  incidental  to  the  recent 
settlement  of  affairs,  the  calling  of  an  Irish  parliament  was, 
as  ^  matter  of  necessity,  suggested.  This  seemed  the  more 
necessary,  as^  for  a  period  of  seven  and  twenty  years,  such 
an  assembly  had  not  been  summoned,  and  the  success  which 
had  attended,  or  had  been  supposed  to  attend,  the  parlia- 
ment called  by  Sir  John  Perrot  in  1585,  it  was  not  un- 
naturally expected,  would  again  be  witnessed  in  1^13. 
The, royal  intention  was  bruited  about,  and  inspired  the 
party  of  the  recusants  with  Alarm.  Their  emissaries  were 
despatched  through  the  provinces,  and  instructed  to  procure 
petitions  to  be  forwarded  to  the  throne  against  the  measures 
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which  it  was  known  were  in  contemplatioiL  Six  of  tbe 
lords  of  the  Pale  went  so  far  as  to  address  a  petition,  which 
from  the  boldness  of  its  language  might  be  more  apdy 
termed  a  remonstrance,  to  the  king,  deprecating  the  calling 
of  a  parliament,  and  complaining  that  no  communication  of 
the  laws  proposed  to  be  enacted  in  that  assembly  had  been, 
according  to  custom,  made  to  them  who  were  of  the 
grand  council  of  the  nation,  and  who,  according  to  the  law 
of  Poynings,  should  have  been  associated  with  the  chief 
governor  of  the  kingdom  in  certifying  to  England  die 
heads  of  the  statutes  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pass. 
This  document,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the 
forms  of  adulation  in  which  it  was  conceived,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  make  the  desired  impression  on  a  sovereign  like 
James,  and  had  only  the  effect  of  confirming  the  long  in 
his  design  of  calling  the  parliament 

To  secure  a  majority  in  this  assembly  for  the  measures 
of  government,  forty  boroughs  were  incorporated,  many  of 
which  were  mere  villages  of  little  or  no  consequence  or  im- 
portance. Of  these,  destined  to  return  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  several  were  not  incorporated  previous 
to  the  issue  of  the  writs,  and  this  ibrmed,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  recusant  lawyers,  a  valid  objection  to  the  legality  of  the 
return  of  their  members.  In  addition  to  this  objection  it 
was  insisted  that  several  of  the  members  were  incapa- 
citated by  law  as  not  residents  of  the  places  by  which  they 
were  returned,  niul  utter  strangers  in  the  respective  locali- 
ties, ignorant  of  the  wants  or  wishes  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  parliament.  Thus,  even  before  the  meeting  of 
that  assembly,  questions  were  raised,  which  were  sure  to 
produce  violent  and  angry  discussion.  Accordingly,  when 
the  parliament  mot  on  the  18th  of  May,  1613,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  was  about  to  elect  a  speaker,  there  ap- 
IxMinnl  to  have  attendeil  of  the  total  number  of  members, 
which  was  two  himdreil  and  thirty-two,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  Of  this  number  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  protostants,  one  hundred  and  one  being  recusants. 
On  the  speech  from  the  throne  being  delivered,  they  were 
directed  to  elect  their  speaker.     This  was  the  signal  for  the 
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expected  conflict.  The  candidate  for  the  speakership  pro- 
posed by  the  crown  was  Sir  John  Davis,  attorney-general. 
The  recusants  brought  forward  Sir  John  Everard,  formerly 
a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  resigned  his  office 
on  refusing  to  take  the  oaths.  The  party  of  this  gentle- 
man contended  that  previous  to  the  election  of  a  speaker, 
the  right  to  sit  in  parliament  of  those  by  whom  the  election 
should  be  made,  ought  to  be  determined.  The  objections 
above  icited  were  insisted  on  and  maintained  with  warmth. 
The  government  party  replied,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
constant  usage  of  parliaments,  the  speaker  should  be  first 
chosen,  and  committees  then  appointed,  by  whom  the  validity 
of  the  elections  of  the  several  members  should  be  examined 
and  decided.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  was  suggested 
that  those  who  held  the  latter  opinion  should,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  votes,  retire  from  the  house,  while 
the  opposite  party  should  keep  their  seats.  The  recusants 
thus  left  to  themselves,  and  satisfied  that  they  formed  the 
majority  of  legally  elected  members,  placed  Everard  in  the 
chair.  On  the  return  of  the  protestant  party,  who  had 
elected  Sir  John  Davis,  finding  die  chair  already  occupied, 
they  attempted  to  force  Everard  out  of  it,  and  failing  in  the 
attempt,  they  actually  placed  their  man  in  the  lap  of  his 
riyal.  This  scene  of  confusion  was  terminated  by  the 
secession  of  the  recusants  ;  and  it  being  found  impossible  to 
transact  the  business  for  which  parliament  was  summoned, 
it  was  prorogued,  to  allow  time  for  the  subsidence  of  those 
animosities  which  threatened  to  render  its  further  session 
unproductive  of  any  advantage. 

The  recusants,  foiled  in  their  attempt  of  having  a  mem- 
ber of  their  party  in  the  speaker's  chair,  demanded  letters 
of  license  to  send  agents  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  urge 
their  grievances,  and  complain  of  the  arbitrary  and  illegal 
conduct  of  the  deputy.  To  counteract  the  effi)rts  of  these 
agents  at  the  En^ish  court,  the  deputy,  Chichester,  was 
obliged  to  send  on  his  part  the  earl  of  Thomond,  Sir  John 
Denham,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Oliver 
St  John.  Besides  the  agents  of  the  recusant  party,  some 
of  whom,  on  their  arrival  in  London,  were  committed  to 
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prison,  certain  members  of  the  Irish  commons  were  sum- 
moned over  to  answer  for  their  condnct  in  the  disgraceful 
proceedings  connected  with  the  election  of  the  speaker. 
Among  these  were  Sir  Daniel  (XBrien.  This  gentlemui 
and  Sir  William  Burke  were  charged  with  having  forciUy 
held  Sir  John  Everard  in  the  chair,  and  resisting  those  who 
were  conducting  thither  Sir  John  Davis,  alleged  to  haye  been 
duly  elected  to  that  office.  The  other  member  for  the  conntj 
of  Clare,  Boethius  Clancy,  was  accused,  among  other  offences, 
of  having  forwarded  petitions  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
deputy.  The  defence  made  by  the  earl  of  Thomond  and 
his  colleagues  for  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  and  the  complaintB 
of  the  recusants  having  been  heard  by  the  king  himsetC 
his  majesty  commended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
conduct  of  the  deputy,  and  concluded  with  a  severe  rebuke 
to  the  Irish  agents  and  their  supporters,  in  which  he  used 
the  following  expressions : — "  In  the  matter  of  pariiament 
you  have  carried  yourselves  tumultuarily  and  undutifnUy, 
and  your  proceedings  have  been  rude,  disorderly,  and  inex- 
cusable, and  worthy  of  severe  punishment,  which  by  reason 
of  your  submission  I  do  forbear,  but  not  remit,  till  I  see 
your  dutiful  carriage  in  this  parliament,  where,  by  your 
obedience  to  the  deputy  and  state,  and  your  fixture  good 
behaviour,  you  may  redeem  your  bypast  miscarriage,  and 
then  you  may  deserve  not  only  pardon,  but  favour  and 

cherishing." 

With  this  rebuke  the  agents  of  the  recusants  were  dis- 
missed, and  ordered  to  return  to  their  duties.  The  neces- 
sary supplies  having  been  voted  with  the  fiill  concurrence 
of  the  recusant  members,  who  displayed  great  indignation 
at  their  being  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  loyalty  to  Ae 
sovereign,  the  parliament  was  rather  unexpectedly  dissol- 
ved. The  earl  of  Thomond,  who  had  abeady  received  sig- 
nal proofs  of  the  royal  favour,  had  a  further  mark  of  his 
sovereign's  approbation  conferred  on  him,  being  appointed 
lord  president  of  Munster,  and  having  a  council  chosen  to 
aissist  him,  which  included  among  its  members  his  son 
Henry,  lord  Ibrickan.  The  earl  had  some  time  previously 
made  an  application,  which  was  granted,  that  the  county  of 
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Clare  should  be  separated  from  the  province  of  Connaaght, 
with  which  it  had  been  connected  in  the  time  of  Sir  John 
Perrot,  and  be  re-united  to  Munster ;  and  he  had  thus  the 
satisfiEiction  of  exercising  a  species  of  viceregal  authority 
over  a  territory  which,  for  centuries,  had  acknowledged  the 
soYereignty  of  his  ancestors.  The  date  of  his  appointment 
to  this  office  was  the  17th  March,  1615. 

But  the  tranquillity  occasioned  by  the  submission  of  the 
Iriidi  or  recusant  party  was  not  destined  to  last  long. 
Jameses  passion  for  plantations  was  eagerly  seized  hold  of 
bj  parties  who  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  possession  of  Irish 
estates,  and  various  devices  were  invented  to  dispossess  the 
ancient  owners  of  their  properties.  The  gentry  of  the 
county  of  Clare  in  particular  had  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
In  the  parliament  held  in  1585,  these,  with  the  other  pro- 
prietors throu^out  the  province  of  Connaught,  on  their 
composition  with  Sir  John  Perrot,  had  surrendered  their 
estates  to  the  crown,  but  from  ignorance  of  the  law  had 
neglected  to  enrol  their  surrenders,  and  take  out  letters- 
patent  The  omission  was  supplied  by  the  king,  who,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  issued  a  commission  to  re- 
ceive their  surrenders  anew,  and  to  grant  fresh  patents  to 
the  holcters.  The  surrenders  were  made,  the  letters-patent 
received  the  great  seal,  but  by  a  neglect  of  the  omcers, 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  accidental  since  a  sum  of 
thyee  thousand  pounds  had  been  disbursed  for  the  purpose, 
they*  were  never  enrolled  in  chancery. 

Here  were  ihefons  et  origo  of  the  desolating  civil  war 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  who  hankered  after 
Irish  estates  took  advctntage  of  the  omission  to  have  the 
letter^patent  enrolled,  and  their  lawyers  declared  the  titles 
defective,  and  adjudg^  the  lands  to  be  still  vested  in  the 
crowii.  A  western  plantation,  after  the  model  of  that 
adopted  in  the  northern  province,  was  suggested  to  the  kln^, 
and  readily  received  the  royal  sanction.  But  the  project 
was  interrupted  by  the  demise  of  the  crown  and  the  accession 
of  Charles  ;  not  abandoned  however,  it  was  only  postponed. 

The  eflForts  of  the  native  proprietors  to  retain  the  pos- 
session  of  their  estates — ^their  applications  to  the  throne  and 
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didr  offbr  of  peemuarr  sapfBes  to  ibe  king  in  his  necessi- 
ties— die  loyml  promise  to  quiet  tbe  owners  in  their  poases- 
<ioas»  sad  to  gnnt  other  oucxs— and  the  stodied  eyasion 
of  the  ministers  oi  Chaifes  ti>  haTe  the  giaces  carried  into 
e&ct — are  JamfBar  to  the  readers  of  Irish  history.  They 
supplied  the  fbel  to  that  eonflftgration  whose  embers,  after 
more  than  two  centuries,  are  stiD  hot  too  plainly  discernible. 

In  this  temper  of  the  people  the  parliament  of  1634  was 
oonTened  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  crown.  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth.  afterwards  earl  of  Slraffi>rd,  the  new  lord  de- 
puty, was  iQ-calcalated  to  manage  the  rising  storm.  From 
the  county  of  Clare  were  returned  to  parliament,  to  give 
Tent  to  the  popular  discontent*  Sir  Daniel  (XBrien  and  his 
nephew  Sir  Bamabasw  son  to  the  late  and  brother  of  the 
present  earl  of  Thomond.  On  the  21st  of  July  of  that  year 
these  gentlemen  were  appinnted  on  the  committee  for  griev- 
ances,  but  Sir  Barnabas  having  been  obliged  to  proceed  to 
England  where  his  stay  was  protracted,  a  new  writ  was 
issmd.  and  his  place  supplied  by  the  election  of  Dono^ 
(XBrien.  grandfiither  of  Sir  Donogh  the  first  baronet  of  tibe 
Dromoland  branch  of  the  O'Briens. 

The  scheme  of  a  western  jdantation  was  the  ruling  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  lord  deputy.     To  carry  this  object  into 
effect  he  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  the  counties  of 
Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  where  his  project  received  no 
opposition.     A  far  different  success  attended  his  proceedings 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  where  the  influence  of  the  earl  cS 
Clanrickard  and  St.  Albans  was  paramount,  and  the  de- 
puty had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  the  jury  empanel- 
led to  find  the  expected  titie  in  the  crown  refused  their  con- 
sent to  follow  the  example  of  their  neighbours  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  province.     For  their  disobedience,  the  sheriff 
and  jury  were  fined,  the  former  in  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand, the  latter  in  that  of  five  hundred  pounds  each.  These 
arbitrary  proceedings,  although  they  met  the  approval  of 
the  sovereign,  were  strongly  censured  in   England,  and 
coupled  with  other  instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  deputy,  contributed  to  raise  that  storm,  which  in  a  few 
years  later  ended  in  the  ruin  of  both  master  and  servant 
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Not  discouraged  by  the  opposition  he  met  in  Galway, 
Wentworth  determined  to  follow  up  his  favourite  project  in 
Clare  and  the  adjoining  baronies  of  the  Ormonds  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  The  royal  approbation  was  conveyed 
to  him  in  a  letter  of  secretary  Coke  firom  Whitehall,  dated 
3d  May,  1637,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

^  You  may  take  the  opportunity  the  time  offers  to  you 
to  go  on  with  the  plantation  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and 
from  his  majesty  you  may  expect  encouragement  and  sup- 
port^ (Strafford  Letters,  vol.  2,  p.  76). 

On  the  17th  June  following  Coke  further  writes  : — "  If 
you  dear  anything  in  the  county  of  Clare,  the  study  is  well 
employed,  and  you  may  believe  his  majesty  doth  not  think 
you  to  be  asleep  when  he  heareth  you  have  watched  almost 
your  eyes  out  of  your  head." 

The  deputy  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  a  date 
nine  days  later  than  the  foregoing,  thus  gives  expression  to 
his  readmess  to  give  effect  to  the  royal  wishes  : — 

**  Since  it  is  your  majest/s  pleasure  to  have  us  go  on 
presently  to  find  your  title  to  Ormond  and  Clare,  it  shall 
be  perfectly  obeyed."  And  on  the  15th  August,  1637, 
shewing  the  rapid  progress  he  had  made  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  foregoing  promise,  he  writes  from  Clonmel  as 
follows  : — 

^  His  majesty's  title  to  the  two  Ormonds  is  found.  I 
am  most  confident  we  shaU  have  like  success  for  Clare, 
where  we  are  able  to  make  a  clear  and  undoubted  title  of 
oonelves." 

The  greater  success  attending  the  proceedings  of  the 
lord  deputy  in  Tipperary  and  Clare  is  to  be  attributed  to 
his  practices  with  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Thomond,  who 
had  in  the  late  reigns  received  so  large  a  share  of  royal 
finrour.  This  appears  from  the  letter  of  Wentworth  to 
secretary  Coke.  Writing  from  Limerick  on  the  23d  Au- 
gust^ 1637,  he  says  : — 

"  I  must  certify  you  that  his  majesty's  title  to  the  county 
of  Clare  and  Limerick  is  found  by  inquisition  with  strange 
cheerfulness  and  contentment.       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦        ♦ 

"  I  know  it  privately  by  some  intelligence  I  have  among 

s 
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them,  that  my  lord  of  Thomond,  lieutenant-governor  of 
that  county,  hath  been  exceeding  diligent  ^nd  forward  in 
this  service,  not  only  leading  himself^  but  persuading  others 
into  this  good  conformity.** 

Henry,  earl  of  Thomond,  the  fifth  of  that  title^  dying 
without  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Barnabas,  his 
brother.  The  services  of  the  deceased  nobleman  were  thus 
acknowledged  by  the  deputy  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  the 
22d  April,  1639  :— 

"  I  have  this  day  received  news  of  lord  Thomond's 
death,  who  was  a  person  of  very  good  afiection  to  your  ma- 
jesty's service."  The  writer  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
new  earl  had  requested  to  have  Clare  put  under  his  com- 
mand, which  he  (Wentworth)  considered  would  be  of  ill 
consequence,  the  point  to  be  considered  being,  whether  the 
king  ought  to  extend  his  favour  in  the  intended  plantation 
of  Clare  in  as  great  measure  to  the  new  earl,  "  who  merited 
nothing,  as  to  his  brother  who  did."  The  deputy  proposed 
to  follow  a  middle  course,  which  would  produce  to  the  crown 
the  considerable  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Further,  on  the  9th  of  July  following,  Wentworth,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  his 
majesty  suggested  the  adoption  of  lenient  measures  towards 
the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  thus  gives  expression  to  his  opinion 
of  the  Thomond  family  : — 

"  If  regard  be  had  to  the  memory  of  this  nobleman's 
father  (the  earl  of  Clanrickard),  who  opposed  your  title 
with  all  the  height  and  extremity  possible,  and  both  father 
and  son  popish  to  boot,  what  may  be  expected  by  the  eari 
of  Thomond,  whose  father  was  every  way  of  equal  merit  to 
the  other  ;  by  much  a  greater  lover  of  ihe  English  ;  whose 
brother  to  a  much  obscurer  title  nobly  submitted,  and  en- 
trusted wholly  to  your  majesty  ;  and  all  of  them,  father  and 
sons,  good  Protestants/' 

While  Wentworth  was  thus  employed  in  his  project  of 
subverting  the  titles  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  and  forward- 
ing the  plan  of  the  western  plantation  so  favourite  a  prtv 
ject  with  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  affairs  in  Scotland  were 
becoming  daily  more  alarming.     The  king,  whose  reliance 
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on  the  deputy  was  unbounded,  sent  for  that  officer  to 
advise  with  hiin  in  his  emergency,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference was,  that  a  parliament  should  be  conyened  in  Ire- 
land, from  which  the  king  was  assured  supplies  would  be 
readily  obtained,  and  an  army  raised  and  equipped  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  coerce  his  rebellious  subjects  of  Scotland. 
This  advice  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Insh  parliament  of 
1639|  an  assembly  which  at  the  outset  professing  the  ut- 
most loyalty  to  the  throne  and  readiness  to  vote  whatever 
snpplies  were  needed  by  his  majesty,  very  soon  were  found 
ready  imitators  of  that  celebrated  body  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, which  brought,  in  the  long  run,  monarch  as  well  as 
minister  to  an  untimely  end. 

To  this  parliament,  which  sat  on  the  14:th  of  March 
1639-40,  were  returned  from  the  county  of  Clare  its  former 
member  Donogh  or  Donat  O'Brien,  and  Dermot,  son  of 
Teige  next  brother  to  the  fourth  earl  of  Thomond.  The 
new  member  was  thus  first-cousin  to  Sir  Barnabas,  who  at 
the  same  time  took  his  seat  in  the  lords  as  successor  in  the 
earldom  to  his  brother  Henry.  In  the  commons  the  new 
member  who  is  designated  in  the  journals  of  the  house  as 
eaptain  Dermot  O'Brien,  was  not  an  idle  or  inactive  repre- 
sentative. In  the  committees  during  that  stirring  and 
turbulent  period,  his  name  is  found  more  frequently  than 
that  of  any  other  member.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1640, 
he  appears  as  one  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  petitions 
fiirwBrded  frx)m  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  and  from 
the  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Again,  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  nominated  to  attend  the 
lords  justices  (with  whom  the  sword  of  state  had  been 
left  by  the  deputy  now  created  earl  of  Strafibrd  and  who 
was  absent  with  the  king  in  England),  to  require  the  trans- 
mission of  bills  to  the  English  council,  or  to  have  exceptions 
stated  to  them,  in  order  to  their  being  laid  before  the  house 
of  commons.  The  enemies  of  Strafford  were  now  actively 
employed  in  examining  into  the  conduct  of  that  nobleman, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  Irish  commons  was  about  to  fall 
on  the  agents  and  abettors  of  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government.     Articles  of  impeachment  were  ordered  to  be 
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prepared  against  Sir  Richard  Bolton  the  chancellor,  Bram- 
hall  bishop  of  Derry,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  chief  justice  of* 
the  Common  Fleas,  and  Sir  George  Kadcliflfe.  These  had 
1)cen  among  the  most  active  supporters  of  Strafford  in  his 
inquiries  into  defective  titles,  and  his  plan  of  a  western 
plantation.  On  this  committee  captain  Dermot  O'Brien 
was  named.  The  flame  of  discontent,  it  seems,  had  spread 
to  the  students  of  the  university.  A  committee  of  the- 
commons  was  at  this  time  appointed  to  repair  to  the  college 
of  Dublin  to  examine  the  several  charters  and  letters-patent 
granted  to  it,  and  the  statutes  in  force  for  its  government 
One  of  these,  by  which  the  students  were  precluded  from 
exhibiting  any  complaints  except  to  the  provost  and  fel- 
lows, was  particularly  examined  into,  and  declared  by  the 
house,  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  illegal  and  void.  On 
this  committee  captain  Dermot  O'Brien  took  a  leading  part. 

The  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  contain  several 
other  notices  in  which  the  services  of  this  active  member 
are  recorded.  While  the  Irish  parliament  was  sitting  and 
engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
news  reached  them  that  the  axe  had  fallen  on  Strafford. 
Three  days  after  this  event,  namely,  on  the  15th  May. 
1641,  Dermot  O'Brien  was  named  on  a  special  conmiittee 
of  the  commons  appointed  to  meet  a  similar  deputation  of 
the  house  of  lords,  and  to  proceed  to  the  loixls  justices 
to  procure  authentic  copies  of  the  king's  letters  to  tiiem,  in 
order  to  have  them  read  to  the  house  of  commons.  It  had 
transpired  that  his  majesty,  to  appease  that  assembly,  which 
he  saw  evidently  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
influenced  the  English  commons,  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  lords  justices,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  all  his  Irish  subjects  should  enjoy  the  ftill 
benefit  of  his  graces  in  the  amplest  manner,  and  directing 
them  to  prepare  and  transmit  bills  for,  among  other  things^ 
limiting  the  title  of  the  crown  to  sixty  years,  for  annulling 
all  proceedings  against  the  proprietors  of  Connaught  and 
Clare,  and  for  securing  the  estates  of  the  subjects  in  that 
province  from  all  claims  of  the  crown. 

The  execution  of  the  obnoxious  minister  did  not  abate 
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the  zeal  of  the  Imh  commons  in  their  work  of  examining 
into  the  various  abuses  of  government.  The  administration 
of  justice  had  been  loudly  and  justly  complained  against. 
Committees  of  the  house  were  accordingly  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate these  complaints  ;  and  on  that  named  to  inquire 
into  the  abuses  in  tiie  King's  Bench  was  Donogh  O'Brien, 
his  colleague  captain  Dermot  undertaking  a  similar  duty 
in  the  committee  on  the  courts  of  chancery  and  castle- 
chamber. 

AU  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford were  now  sedulously  inquired  into,  and  a  patient  and 
even  eager  ear  afforded  to  every  one  who  had  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  that  nobleman,  or  any  of  the  agents  or 
abettors  of  lus  mis-government.  One  of  these,  Bramhall, 
bishop  of  Derry,  was  a  particular  object  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  conmions.  He  had  been  recommended,  some  years 
previous  to  the  summoning  of  the  present  parliament,  by 
Laud,  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  his  friend  Strat- 
ford, as  a  person  whose  talents  and  zeal  might  be  found  of 
advantage  in  the  difficult  task  of  Irish  government.  The 
deputy  accordingly  employed  the  protege  of  his  friend, 
and  found  that  his  representation  of  the  young  ecclesias- 
tic'a  merit  was  not  unfounded.  On  the  mission  for  the  in- 
quiry into  the  defective  titles  in  the  western  province,  Straf- 
ford was  accompanied,  among  others,  by  Bramhall,  who 
prosecuted  the  inquiry  with  the  degree  of  diligence  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  recommended  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  primate  of  England.  On  entering  Clare, 
after  the  check  received  in  the  neighbouring  county  fix)m 
the  Clanrickard  faction  and  their  followers,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  revenlies  of  the  see  of  Kilfenora,  small 
though  it  was  in  extent,  producing  no  more  than  eighty 
pounds  per  annum,  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  a  minister  of 
that  church  which  both  the  sovereign  and  the  deputy  were 
so  bent  on  upholding.  Whether  this  was  the  source  of  his 
dislike  to  the  members  of  the  O'Brien  family,  who  were  far 
from  according  a  willing  assent  to  the  co-operation  afforded 
by  the  earl  of  Thomond  and  the  young  baron  of  Inchiquin 
to  the  violent  measures  of  the  deputy,  does  not  appear,  but 
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a  petitiou  was  presented  to  the  commons  by  Teige  (VBrien, 
^'  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Thomond,"  agunst  BiamhaU,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  charges. 
This  petition,  on  the  motion  of  captain  Dermot,  was  ordioed 
to  be  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1641,  with  a  request,  that  it  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  forwarded  to  England  to  swell  the  list  of  charges 
against  the  accused  prelate. 

The  activity  of  tJie  commons  in  asserting  the  privileges 
of  their  house,  was  seen  in  another  instance.  On  the  7th 
August  in  this  year,  it  being  reported  fipom  the  committee 
ou  the  courts  of  justice,  that  on  the  10th  July,  1634,  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  the  house  of  commons^  an  information 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  castle  chamber  by  the  attorney- 
general  against  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien,  then,  but  not  now,  a 
member  of  the  house,  and  Sir  Daniel  having  at  the  tiine 
petitioned  the  deputy  on  the  ground  of  privilege,  that  the 
information  should  be  taken  off  the  file,  and  having  been 
refused,  the  deputy  ordering  that  he  should  stand  to  his 
justification,  which  ended  in  a  censure  being  passed  on  the 
petitioner  on  the  23d  June,  1637,  long  after  the  proceeding 
had  been  originated :  the  house  of  commons  now,  on  the 
ground  that  no  relator  had  been  named  in  the  information, 
and  that  the  proceedings  had  been  ^^  with  high  hand  and  in 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,"  voted — 

1.  That  the  privilege  of  parliament  was  broken  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  said  information,  during  the  sitting  d 
the  house,  against  one  of  its  members. 

2.  That  the  privilege  was  lawfully  demanded  by  Sir 
Daniel  O'Brien. 

3.  That  the  said  information  and  all  proceedings  there- 
on be  vacated. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  proceedings  of  this  memorsUe 
assembly,  which,  as  they  relate  to  the  county  of  Clare  and 
its  members,  appear  to  deserve  notice  in  these  pages. 

The  king's  letter  to  the  lords  justices  requiring  tbe 
bills  to  be  forwarded  to  England  in  order  that  the  graces 
to  his  Irish  subjects  already  mentioned,  should  be  made  lair, 
was  as  much  dreaded  by  those  to  whom,  on  the  deatii  of 
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Strafford,  the  reins  of  government  had  been  committed,  as 
it  was  ardently  desired  and  longed  for  by  the  Irish  proprie- 
tors and  the  lovers  of  peace  in  general.  The  lords  justices, 
informed  by  their  correspondents  that  they  might  expect  to 
receive  such  a  document,  took  care  to  defeat  the  royal  wishes 
if  indeed  his  majesty  had  ever  been  sincere  in  expressing 
them,  by  proroguing  parliament  just  two  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  letter,  and  thus  again  were  the  expectations 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  members  of  both  houses  were  released  from 
further  attendance  and  parliament  prorogued  to  the  month 
of  November  following,  before  which  period  the  fire  which 
had  been  sometime  smouldering,  burst  forth  with  a  fury 
which  knew  no  bounds. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  production  to 
enter  into  a  narrative  of  the  atrocities  by  which  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  of  1641  was  preceded  or  accompanied. 
Those,  and  they  must  be  few,  who  can  expect  to  find  either 
profit  or  entertainment  in  the  perusal  of  this  gloomy  page 
in  the  history  of  their  country,  are  referred  to  the  historians 
of  the  period.  That  the  rebellion  was  provoked  by  a  series 
of  acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  government,  is  matter  of  history.  Fanaticism  and 
bigotry  on  both  sides, — a  desire  to  root  out  the  natives  and 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  properties  on  the  part  of  those 
who  urged  the  forming  of  new  plantations,  encountered  by 
the  efforts  of  the  owners  to  retain  them, — these  were  the 
exciting  and  sufficient  causes,  which  ended  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  throughout  nine  and 
twenty  counties  in  Ireland. 

The  insurrection  having  been  at  the  commencement 
confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  had  taken  little  effect  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  severities  of  the 
soldiery  of  the  president  of  Munster,  Sir  William  St.  Leger, 
drove  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Kilkenny  and  Tip- 
perary  to  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  their  mu- 
tual protection.  In  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
without  any  system  of  police  for  the  security  of  life  or  pro- 
perty, bands  of  predatory  natives  roamed  about,  committing 
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robberies  and  outrages  ou  such  of  the  English  settlers  as 
were  exposed  to  their  ravages.  A  process  of  retaliation, 
without  having  regard  to  ti^e  necessity  of  discriminating 
real  from  supposed  offenders,  was  adopted  by  St.  Leger  and 
his  soldiers,  and  innocent  persons  in  great  numbers  were 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  incensed  troops.  Remonstrances 
were  made  to  the  president  by  those  noblemen  who  were 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  ill-received. 
The  viscount  Mountganet^  a  near  relative  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  who  had  been  then  joined  in  a  commission  with 
that  nobleman,  finding  his  remonstrances  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  president  contemptuously  disr^arded,  commu- 
nicated his  suspicions  to  some  other  persons  of  like  rank 
and  consequence  with  himself  that  designs  hostile  to  their 
interests  were  contemplated.  The  alarm  spread — a  general 
defection  from  the  government  ensued — Kilkenny  was 
seized  by  Lord  Mountgarret — Waterford  by  his  son.  The 
flame  quickly  spread  into  the  county  of  Clare,  where  the 
influence  of  the  earl  of  Thomond  was  vainly  exerted  to  main- 
tain order  among  the  turbulent  and  numerous  Actions  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  O'Briens.  The  young  baron  of 
Inchiquin  was  at  the  time  in  England,  and  hastened  to  his 
sovereign  to  make  a  tender  of  his  services  which  were 
readily  accepted.  How  varied  and  important  these  were 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A.D.  1641-1646...Prooeed2]igi  of  Monogh  (yBnea^  htana  of  Inchiqam...Coii- 
fodflratum  of  Kilkenny.».TiifthiqTiiii  yxoB  the  Engliah  pariiimient,  who  ap- 
point hna  prandent  of  Mwrmtw. » . Arrivil  of  the  Nmuao  Biiiiiccixii...The 
OMlle  of  Bmmtty  mrreDdered  to  the  pariiameotttry  troops  by  the  earl  of 
T%omand...Ketiikfln  by  the  confederate  foroee  under  the  oommand  of  the 
Nmioio  and  lord  MQakerTy...The  Nuncio'e  letter  to  hia  court  detailing  the 
Tietoriona  progren  of  the  coDfederatea. 

MORROGH  (VBrien,  familiarly  known  as  Morrogh  an  toth- 
awufj  (the  incendiary  \  an  epithet  applied  not  in  a  figurative 
sense  as  it  is  occasionally  at  present,  hut  literally^  this 
leader  making  as  much  use  oi  fire  as  of  the  sword  in  his 
operations  among  his  countrjrmen,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
baron  of  Inchiquin  of  the  same  name,  who  perished  at  the 
Erne  in  1597,  fighting  on  the  side  of  Elizabeth  along  with 
his  relative  the  great  earl  of  Thomond  against  the  Ulster 
Irish  headed  by  red  Hugh  ODonnell.  He  had  thus  an 
hereditary  as  well  as  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  party  whose  cause  he  espoused.  Being  a  minor  at  the 
time  of  his  father  Dermot's  decease,  he  was  given  in  ward, 
according  to  the  feudal  usage  of  the  period,  to  a  relative  ; 
and  on  the  23d  July,  1636,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  obtained  a  special  livery  of  his  lands.  Inheriting 
the  martial  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  and  having  no  oppor- 
tunity at  the  time  to  gratify  this  taste  at  home,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  then  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  great 
thirty  years'  war,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Spain. 
Returning  home  in  1639,  when  the  discontents  of  the  peers 
and  commons  of  Ireland  were  assuming  that  formidable 
character  against  the  administration  of  Strafford,  which 
ended  in  that  nobleman's  execution,  he  took  his  seat  among 
the  peers,  and  soon  attracted  the  .notice  of  the  lord  deputy 
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who  was  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  his  supporters, 
and  provide  against  the  storm  which  was  but  too  plainly 
gathering  on  both  sides  of  the  channeL  To  the  interest 
taken  by  Strafford  in  the  young  baron  of  Inchiquin  is  to  be 
attributed  the  following  letter  of  the  king.  It  will  be 
observed  that  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  plantation  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  in  Clare,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  was  to  seize  for  the  crown  one-fourth  of  the 
lands  of  the  proprietors.  The  importance  of  the  concession 
made  to  Inchiquin  in  the  king^s  letter  will  be  thus  seen : — 
^^  Among  others  of  our  weU-affected  subjects  in  Ireland, 
we  have  understood  by  you  the  readiness  shewn  by  Morn^ 
baron  of  Inchiquin,  to  advance  and  further  the  plantation 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  by  submitting  himself  to  our  title 
there,  in  which  respect  we  are  pleased  to  extend  our  grace 
and  favour  to  him,  that  he  may  not  in  course  of  plantation 
have  the  fourth  part  of  his  lands  in  that  county  taken  from 
him  as  from  others  the  natives  there,  but  be  suffered  still 
to  retain  them  upon  such  increase  of  rent  as  shall  be  set  on 
those  quarters  of  land  which  are  left  to  the  several  posses- 
sors after  our  own  fourth  part  shall  be  taken  frt>m  them. 
Westminster,  2d  March,  in  the  fifbeenth  year  of  our  reign.** 
This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Strafford  just  fourteen 
months  before  his  execution,  and  about  a  year  and  half 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  followed 
by  a  still  further  mark  of  favour,  Inchiquin  having  been  on 
the  2d  April,  1640  appointed  vice-president  of  Munster 
under  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried. The  flame  of  rebellion  having  shortly  after  burst 
forth,  Inchiquin  attended  his  father-in-law  in  his  operations 
against  the  insurgents,  and  afforded  the  assistance  of  that 
experience  he  had  acquired  in  foreign  service  in  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Waterford.  In  these  expeditions  he  was 
enabled  to  render  signal  service  to  the  royal  cause.  One 
of  his  exploits,  exhibiting  the  vigour  which  was  at  a  later 
period  so  conspicuous,  occurred  on  the  13th  of  April,  1642, 
when  the  Irish  troops  having  driven  the  outposts  of  the 
Enjrlish  into  the  very  streets  of  Cork,  Inchiquin  sallied  out 
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routed  the  assailants^and  took  the  general's  tent  and  baggage, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  vigour  and  ability  dis- 
played in  this  and  other  exploits,  disposed  the  lords  jus- 
tices, Sir  William  Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlase,  in  whom 
since  the  death  of  Straflford  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
vested,  to  confer  on  Inchiquin  the  entire  military  command 
in  the  province  of  Munster  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  William  St  Leger  on  the  2d  of  July  in  this 
year.  The  earl  of  Barrymore  was  joined  with  Inchiquin 
in  this  commission  to  manage  the  civil  affidrs  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  the  former  dying  in  the  September  following,  the 
whole  civil  and  military  administration  devolved  on  the 
survivor. 

The  confederation  of  Kilkenny  having  appointed  the  vis- 
count Mountgarret  their  president,  that  nobleman  marched 
to  the  south  to  sustain  the  insurgents  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  was  encountered  at  Liscarrol  by  Inchiquin,  now  in- 
vested with  civil  and  military  authority.  The  president  had 
at  his  disposal  no  more  than  about  2,000  foot  and  400  horse, 
while  Mountgarret  commanded  a  force  amounting  to  7,000 
foot  and  500  cavalry.  Notwithstanding  this  great  disparity 
in  the  relative  numbers,  Inchiquin  defeated  his  opponent 
with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  of  800  men,  their  ord- 
nance, colours  and  baggage,  he  himself  losing  no  more  than 
twdve  men,  among  whom,  however,  was  tiie  lord  Eonal- 
meaky,  son  to  the  earl  of  Cork.  This  advantage  enabled 
Inchiquin  to  put  his  troops  into  garrisons  for  ^e  winter 
and  procure  subsistence,  the  more  necessary  as  from  the  un- 
toward state  of  the  royal  cause  in  England,  he  could  expect 
little  or  no  assistance  frx)m  that  quarter. 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  which  had  been  set 
on  foot  for  a  cessation  of  arms  between  the  confederates  and 
the  royal  troops  having  at  length  been  carried  into  effect 
on  the  15th  September  of  the  next  year  (1643),  Inchiquin 
was  enabled  to  despatch  to  the  service  of  his  master  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  amounting  altogether  to  five  regi- 
ments. He  subsequently  proceeded  to  Oxford  where  the 
king  had  established  his  court,  to  solicit  what  he  had  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course,  the  appointment  of  lord  presi- 
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dent  of  Munster,  the  duties  of  which,  since  the  decease  of 
his  father-in-law  St.  Leger,  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
particularly  since  the  demise  of  Loid  Banymore,  dischai^ 
So  far  trom  succeeding  in  his  application,  he  found  that  re- 
ports had  been  circulated  to  his  disadvantage,  productive  of 
a  great  change  in  the  king^s  mind.  In  answer  to  his  applica- 
tion he  was  ii^ormed  that  the  place  had  been  already  con&xred 
on  the  earl  of  Portland.  Full  of  resentment  at  what  he  con- 
sidered unmerited  illtreatment  after  so  many  proo&  of  the 
zeal  and  activity  evinced  by  him  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  particularly  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
recent  cessation,  he  returned  to  Ireland  alienated  fix)m  the 
service  o^  as  he  conceived,  an  ungrateful  master,  whose  ear 
was  but  too  open  to  the  insinuations  of  evil  and  injudicious 
counsellors.  Thenceforth  determined  to  assert  his  own  im- 
portance and  prove  to  his  detractors  the  value  of  those 
services  to  which  so  little  regard  had  been  paid,  lord  Brog- 
hill  and  the  leading  parliamentary  agents  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  him  over  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament 

Clarendon,  in  his  notice  of  the  motives  for  Inchiqain's 
change  to  the  side  of  the  parliament,  states  that  in  addition 
to  the  personal  reasons  by  which  he  was  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced, he  was  disgusted  at  the  leaning  shown  at  Oxford 
to  the  Irish  commissioners,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  protestant  cause  was  exposed, 
a  cause  of  which  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter.  But  by 
whatever  reasons  he  may  have  been  influenced,  Inchiquin, 
on  the  17th  July,  1644,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  par- 
liament in  England,  strongly  remonstrating  against  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  year  which  had  been  signed  by 
Ormond  on  the  part  of  the  king  with  lord  Muskeny  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  confederation.  The  memorial  was  signed 
also  by  lord  Broghill,  Sir  Percy  Smith,  and  some  other 
officers  of  distinction.  The  efiect  of  this  appeal  was  that 
Inchiquin  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  president  of 
Munster,  the  post  which  he  so  much  coveted,  and  which 
had  been  denied  him  by  the  king. 

Winter  had  now  now  set  in,  and  Inchiquin  was  reduces! 
by  the  season  and  want  of  supplies  to  inaction.      The  ajv 
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proach  of  spring  (1645)  found  the  confederate  general  the 
earl  of  Castlehaven  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
5000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  he  overran  the 
country.  Inchiquin  on  his  part  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  1500  foot,  but  with  a  select 
body  of  cavalry  to  the  number  of  1 000.  Among  the  opera- 
tions in  the  spring  of  this  year,  lord  Broghill's  capture  of 
Castlemartyr  and  Rostellan  are  mentioned,  the  latter  place, 
however,  being  shortly  after  retaken  by  Castlehaven,  and 
Henry,  brother  of  Inchiquin,  taken  prisoner  therein. 

lie  war  thus  raging  between  the  subjects  of  the  same 
prince,  the  Irish  confederates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
parliamentarians  and  royalists  forming  one  body  but  in 
name,  on  the  other,  was  now  about  to  be  still  further  em- 
bittered by  the  infiision  of  a  foreign  element.      The  exer- 
tions theretofore  made  by  the  agents  of  the  supreme  council 
of  Kilkenny  at  foreign  courts,  were  so  far  successful,  that 
in  the  end  of  October,  1645,  considerable  succours  were 
received  in  money  and  military  supplies  from  the  pope.  In- 
nocent the  tenth.      These  were  entrusted  to  the  care  and 
disposal  of  John  Baptist  Sinuccini,  prince  and  archbishop 
of  Fermo  in  Italy,  who  with  the  rank  of  nuncio  extraordi- 
nary,  had  been  accredited  to  the  supreme  council.     He 
brought  with  him,  of  arms,  2000  swords,  500  cases  of  pe- 
tronds,  20,000  lbs.  of  powder,  and  what  were  uaore  valued 
by  the  confederates,  five  or  six  trunks  filled  with  Spanish 
gold  pieces.      His  arrival  in  November  among  the  coirfede- 
rates  of  Kilkenny  was  celebrated  by  unusual  rejoicings. 
Their  joy  was,  however,  damped  by  the  intelligence  that 
Inchiquin  had  obtained  possession  of  the  important  post  of 
Bunratty  belonging  to  his  relative  the  earl  of  Thomond,  in 
which,  besides  military  stores  and  other  articles  of  valiw, 
he  found  horses  in  sufficient  number  to  remount  his  cavalry. 
This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  confederates  of  Killu^ny^ 
whose  supreme  council,  while  professing  the  nuist  AtsjiA^X 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  Charles,  did  not  consiifer  it  in- 
consistent with  these  professions  to  confer  the  title  i4  liar  on 
of  Inchiquin  on  Christopher,  Morrogh*s  jmmffcr  UtAhtr, 
who  headed  the  discontented  faction  of  the  ecmiity  //  Clare. 
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We  are  enabled  to  find  a  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Thomond  in  thus  suirendering  to  the  parliament  this  im- 
portant  post,  fix>ni  the  &ct  that  he  had  received  intelligence 
from  his  countess,  who  was  then  resident  in  Eng^Umd,  lliat 
the  king^s  aflKurs  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  prudence  to  give  no  cause  of  offisnoe 
to  the  prevailing  party.  The  disturbed  state  of  Clare,  and 
some  reported  designs  of  an  attack  on  himself  also,  predis- 
posed Um  to  take  the  step.  These  will  appear  in  the 
sequel 

When  the  supreme  council  of  the  confederation  had  de- 
spatched troops  to  the  relief  of  Boss,  they  removed  their 
residence  from  Kilkenny  to  Clonmel,  mainly  with  the  view 
of  being  able  to  pay  attention  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
city  of  Limerick.  They  were  well  aware  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  had  from  time  immemorial  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  descendants  of  their  native 
princes  and  chie& ;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  held  corre- 
spondence with  the  earl  of  Thomond  and  lord  Inchiquin. 
Accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of  the  council  at  Clonmel,  they 
despatch^  two  of  their  members  to  Limerick,  to  confirm 
and  support  the  party  of  the  confederation,  to  ascertain 
with  as  much  prudence  and  circumspection  as  possible  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to  have 
an  invitation  forwarded  to  the  council  fit)m  that  city  to  pay 
the  citizens  a  visit  and  take  up  their  residence  among  t!^ 
The  gentlemen  deputed  to  discharge  this  somewhat  delicate 
mission  were  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien,  who  had  represented  hb 
native  county  in  the  parliaments  of  1613  and  1634,  and 
Mr.  Greorge  Comyn.  Sir  Daniel,  whose  conduct  in  helping 
to  keep  Everard  in  the  speaker^s  chair  in  the  late  reign  has 
been  already  noticed,  was  a  strenuous  recusant,  and  had 
thrown  the  entire  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  con- 
federates. Both  he  and  his  colleague  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  citizens  of  Limerick,  and  on  their 
stating  to  these  latter  that  their  communications  with  lord 
Thomond  and  his  relative  Inchiquin  had  been  made  known 
to  the  council,  the  mayor  sent  them  copies  of  all  the  papers 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  these  noblemen.    By 
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these  it  appeared  that  the  leading  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  was  to  keep  themselves  independent .  of  both  the 
parties  engaged  in  tiie  strife  now  desolating  the  kingdom, 
and  to  have  their  commerce  undisturbed.  The  mayor,  with 
respect  to  the  desired  invitation,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
stating  that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  which  then  prevailed, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  citizens  to  receive  such  a 
compliment  as  a  visit  from  the  supreme  council,  which,  under 
more  &vourable  circumstances,  they  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  be  honoured  with.  Thus  disappointed  in  a  main 
object  of  their  mission,  the  councU,  on  receiving  the  report 
of  the  deputation,  gave  a  commission  to  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien, 
the  uncle,  and  to  Daniel  O'Brien  of  Duagh,  another  near 
relative  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  to  seize  t£e  castle  of  Bun- 
ratty,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  person  of  the  earl  him- 
self In  committing  such  an  outrage,  the  parties  selected 
for  the  purpose  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  that  the 
exploit  would  be  of  as  much  advantage  to  the  earl  as  to  the 
confederation.  Nay,  further,  it  had  been  made  matter  of 
debate  in  the  supreme  councU,  and  resolved,  that  if  the  earl 
of  Thomond  could  be  thus  obliged  to  join  their  association 
without  interfering  with  his  religious  opinions,  he  should 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  confederate.  And  if  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  go  beyond  a  simple  neutrality,  a  compe- 
tent portion  of  his  estates  could  be  settled  on  him,  on  con- 
dition of  not  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  confederation, 
and  maintaining  his  neutrality  inviolate.  But  these  specula- 
tions fell  to  the  ground,  as  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the 
ferces  of  the  parliament  before  the  intended  design  on  itself 
or  its  owner  could  take  effect,  yet  not  before  lord  Thomond 
had  laid  in  sufficient  previsions  to  maintain  for  a  long  time 
the  garrison  which  took  possession,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  foot  and  sixty  horse.  Having  surrendered  the 
castle  to  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Macadam,  his  lordship  set 
sail  for  En^and. 

The  feilure  of  the  design  on  Bunretty  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  confederates.  To  retake  the  castle  and  keep  the 
communication  by  the  Shannon  open,  was  now  a  principal 
object  with  the  council,  and  with  that  view,  as  well  as  to 
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Impress  the  inroads  made  by  the  garrison  into  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  coonty  of  Clare,  it  was  resolved  that  a  force  of 
three  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  shonld  be  de- 
spatched into  that  county  to  recover  the  possession  of  so 
important  a  post.  These  troops  were  portion  of  the  ten 
thousand  men  which  the  council,  on  agreeing  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  had  agreed  wiUi  the  earl  of  Glamoi^gan  to 
send  to  the  aid  of  his  majesty,  now  severely  pressed  by  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  England.  The  loss  of  Bunratty,  bow- 
ever,  caused  them  to  receive  a  diflferent  destination. 

The  command  of  the  force  to  be  employed  in  the  in- 
tended siege  led  to  frequent  and  protracted  debate  in  the 
supreme  council.      Glamorgan  had  been  sometime  before 
appointed  to  a  high  command  in  the  armies  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  had  the  confidence  of  the  nuncio  RinuccinL  The 
viscount  Muskeny  stood  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  countrymen  from  his  known  patriotism  and  disin- 
terestedness.     Both  these  noblemen  were  closely  allied  to 
the  house  of  Thomond,  Muskerry  having  been  married  to 
the  lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  Donogh,  fourth  earl,  and 
Glamorgan  having  taken  to  his  second  wife  another  Mar- 
garet^ a  daughter  of  Henry,  the  fifth  earl  of  that  titie.  The 
choice  between  parties  so  intimately  connected  appeared  to 
present  some  difficulty,  but  was  eventually  decided  by  the 
appointment  of  Muskeny,  who  at  fij^t  refused  to  undertake 
so  responsible  an  employment,  alleging  his  own  inability  to 
discharge  so  difficult  a  duty,  and  the  discontents  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  army  ready  to  dbband  at  not 
having   their  just  demands   satisfied.     He  objected  be- 
sides that  the  selection  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
earl  of  Glamorgan,   who  was  an    interested   party,  and 
ought  to  be  heard,  and  he  protested  that  he  would  not 
meddle  with   an   employment,  the    acceptance   of  which 
by  himself  might  have  the  effect  of  disgusting  a  noble- 
man who  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  his  sovereign,  had 
merited  so  well  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  besides  his  own 
professed  friend  and  kinsman.     These  objections  were  an- 
swered by  the  stiitement,  that  had  the  earl  of  Thonaond 
remained  in  Ireland,  the  influence  which  his  nephew  61a- 
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morgan  possessed  with  the  king  might,  in  conjunction  with 
his  near  alliance,  have  had  effect  on  that  nobleman,  and  in- 
clined him  to  listen  to  wholesome  advice ;  but  now  that  he 
had  departed  to  England,  no  means  remained  but  to  take 
the  castle  by  force.  The  council  concluded  by  urging  that 
Mnskerry  would  best  discharge  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
country  by  no  longer  persisting  in  a  reftisal  to  accept  the 
proffered  command.  On  his  compliance,  the  necessary 
warrant  was  signed  for  preparing  his  commission,  and  he 
shortly  after  proceeded  with  the  troops  to  lay  siege  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  which  its  commander 
Macadam  was  every  day  occupied  in  strengthening  against 
the  expected  assault  of  the  confederates. 

The  operations  against  Bunratty  were  deemed  of  so 
much  importance  by  the  nuncio,  that  that  ecclesiastic,  so 
far  from  feeling  any  repugnance  to  interfere  in  such  scenes, 
himself  accompanied  Muskerry  and  the  troops,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  with  the  army.  Of  the  pecuniary  supplies 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished  on  his  departure  from 
the  continent  for  the  scene  of  his  nunciature,  he  brought 
to  Bunratty  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds,  an  amount  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army  if  it  were  to  be 
detained  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  siege.  Vigour 
and  promptitude  were  therefore  alike  necessary  to  crown 
the  enterprise  with  success. 

Bunratty  castle,  which  has  not  yet,  even  in  our  own 
day,  become  a  ruin,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Sluumon,  about  six  miles  below  Limerick.  It  is  washed  on 
llie  east  side  by  the  estuaiy  of  the  Saite  or  Sixmilebridge 
river,  which  at  the  period  of  which  we  write  was  unimpeded 
by  a  bridge,  and  thus  afforded  a  defence  in  that  direction. 
To  the  north  at  some  distance  from  the  castle  is  an  elevated 
ridge  of  earth  forming  the  boundary  of  the  castle  park.  The 
interval  between  the  castle  and  this  ridge  being  the  most 
open  to  the  besiegers,  was  fortified  with  earth  works,  and 
planted  with  four  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  west  a  deep 
trench  enclosing  the  church  of  Bunratty  had  been  nearly 
completed,  and  this  it  was  intended  to  have  filled  with 
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water  from  the  Sixmilebridge  river,  but  the  besieged  had 
not  had  time  to  give  effect  to  the  {dan. 

Muskerry  having  for  some  days  refreshed  his  soldiers 
with  the  venison  in  which  the  park  and  demesne  of  Bun- 
ratty  abounded,  sat  down  before  the  place.  He  had  under 
him  lieutenant-general  Furcell,  major-general  Stephenson, 
and  colonel  Puroell,  all  of  them  officers  trained  in  ibe  great 
struggle  known  since  as  the  thirty  years'  war.  Some  weeks 
were  consumed  in  pushing  forward  tlie  operatioas  of  the 
besiegers,  in  which  they  were  interrupted  by  fiiequent 
sallies,  when  Muskerry  discovered  that  he  had  oaiy  nc- 
ceeded  in  making  a  lodgment  in  the  ndghbouiliood  of  the 
enemies'  works  after  all  his  pains,  while  the  sea  was  still 
open  to  them,  and  firesh  meat  supplied  to  the  men  and 
forage  to  their  horses.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  for  two  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  to  Limerkk 
to  batter  a  small  castle  dose  to  an  outwork  which  the  be- 
sieged had  constructed  for  their  defence,  and  from  which 
the  confederates  had  suffered  much  annoyance.  Two  days 
the  castle  was  battered,  and  as  stoutly  defended  by  those  ta 
whom  it  was  entrusted,  when  on  the  evening  of  tike  second 
day  Macadam,  its  commander,  was  killed,  and  the  garrison, 
disheartened  at  the  loss  of  a  brave  and  sldlful  leader,  whose 
place  they  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  supply, 
capitulated.  The  besieged  returned  by  sea  to  Cork  to  join 
Inchiquin,  leaving  to  the  confederates  the  castle,  the  can- 
non, and  a  considerable  number  of  arms,  ammunitioB,  and 
provisions. 

The  taking  of  Bunratty  by  the  confederate  trcx^  ww 
an  event  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  considaed 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Roscommon,  which  about  the  same 
time  yielded  to  Preston,  another  of  their  generals.  But 
the  victory  of  Benburb  gained  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  over 
Monroe,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  confederation  to  the  bluest 
pitch.  Father  Hartigan,  who  had  been  sent  into  Ulster  as 
chaplain-general  to  the  troop,  returned  to  Limerick  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  bringing  with  him  the  news  of  this  victoiy 
and  thirty-two  standards  captured  from  the  enemy.     The 
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nuncio,  writing  to  his  conrt  from  Limerick  on  the  16th  of 
this  month,  giyes  an  acconnt  of  the  thanksgirings  offered 
up  for  these  successes,  in  the  following  tenns  : — 

•^  The  next  dar  (Sunday,  the  14th  of  June,  1C46),  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  triumphal  procession  was 
formed  fiom  the  church  of  St  Francis,  where  the  standards 
had  been  deposited.  The  whole  of  the  mUitary  in  Limerick 
under  arms  led  the  way.  After  them  came  the  standards 
borne  aloft  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  city.  The  nuncio,  ac- 
companied by  the  archbbhop  of  Cashel  and  the  bishops  of 
Limerick,  Clonfert,  and  Ardfert,  followed  ;  after  whom 
came  the  members  of  the  supreme  council,  the  mayor  and 
magistrates,  in  their  robes  of  office.  The  people  filled  the 
streets  and  windows,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
the  cathedral,  Te  Deum  was  sung  by  the  nuncio's  choir,  he 
himself  offering  up  the  accustom^  prayers,  and  concluding 
with  a  solemn  benediction.  Next  morning  he  assisted  at 
the  mass  for  giving  of  thanks,  which  was  chanted  by  the 
dean  of  Fermo,  in  the  presence  of  the  prelates  and  magis- 
trates above-mentioned."^"^ 

These  victories,  which  the  nuncio  assured  his  court  were 
altogether  owing  to  pontifical  aid  in  the  supplies  of  money 
and  arms  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  on  his  mission 
to  tiie  Irish  confederation,  inspired  that  minister  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  that  through  his  agency  not  only  was  heresy 
to  be  put  down  in  the  British  islands,  commencing  with  Ire- 
land,  and  extending  through  England  and  Scotland,  but 
that  the  example  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  which  had  with- 
drawn  their  allegiance  from  the  holy  see.     These  sanguine 
expectations  were  incessantly  repeated  in  the  nuncio's  com- 
mnnications  to  the  cardinal-secretary  at  Bome,  and  supplies 
88  constantly  solicited  for  the  promotion  of  so  desirable  a 
leaolt     All  notions  of  a  peace  between  Charles  and  his 
Irish  subjects,  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  such  magnificent 
projects,  were  from  the  very  outset  disrehshed  and  dis- 
countenanced by  the  nuncio.     But  overtures  of  an  accom- 

(.)  Author'.  tnmriAtion  from  the  Nanziatnw  in  Irl»nd».    Florence,  1844. 
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modation  between  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish 
catholics  had  been  in  progress  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Roman  envoy.  These  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert 
to,  as  they  will  be  found  to  have  had  an  important  bearing 
in  determining  the  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  general, 
who  was  kept  constantly  well  informed  of  every  thing  that 
was  passing  in  the  councils  of  the  confederates. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A.D.  1646-ie51... Petition  of  the  cfttholios  of  IreUnd  to  the  kiiig...llieir  de- 
iDiiidi...Siiooeflrfal  progroM  of  Inohiqiiin...Captiire  of  Dongarvan,  Fethard, 
and  Caliir,  and  Btotm  of  Gaahel...Boiit  of  Taafib  al  Knocknoneai...Lord 
lide  appointed  by  the  parliament  lord-UeQtensnt  of  Ireland  for  one  year ... 
fndiiqnin  snspeoted  by  the  pariianient»  is  aonght  to  be  depriyed  of  hiaxxmi- 
inaiid...He  refoaes  to  comply...Narrative  of  tiie  propeeding*  to  that  effect, 
and  fittlure  and  departure  of  lord  Liale...Inchiqiiin  abandona  the  pariiament 
and  urges  the  return  of  the  marquis  of  Onnond...£xeontioa  of  the  king  in 
London,  and  proclamation  of  Charles  the  second  at  Carriok-on-Snir  by 
Onnond...  Operations  of  Xnchiqnin  against  the  repablioans  at  Drogheda  and 
Dondalk . .  .Landing  of  CromweQ...Failnre  of  Ormond  and  Inchiqnin  to  indoee 
the  confederate  leaden  of  Limerick  to  reoeive  a  garrison  of  royal  troops... 
Departure  of  those  lords  from  the  kingdom.«.Limerick  taken  by  Lreton...£xe- 
cntion  of  four  and  twenty  persons,  inclnding  two  bishops,  by  order  of  Lreton. 

In  the  general  assembly  which  was  held  in  Kilkenny  soon 
after  tlie  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  catholics  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  tbe^  declared  that  they 
had  not  taken  up  arms  against  his  majesty,  but  against  the 
parliamentaiy  faction  by  whom  they  were  oppressed,  and 
who  laboured  to  extinguish  the  catholic  religion  in  Ireland, 
and  establish  puritanism  (as  they  expressed  it)  in  its  stead. 
They  claimed,  therefore,  that  as  in  Scotland  the  subjects 
were  allowed  the  free  profession  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
they,  in  like  manner,  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  tlie  open 
exercise  of  the  catholic  religion ;  that  the  hierarchy  and 
religious  orders  should  be  maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tlieir  ancient  possessions  ;  that  bishops  and  catholic  priests 
should  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  church  property,  to 
the  exclusion  of  protestant  heretics  ;  that  the  viceroys  and 
other  chief  governors  and  ministers  of  the  crown  should  be 
of  the  catholic  religion  ;  that  the  properties  which  catholics 
possessed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  should  be  restored ;  that 
colonies  of  English  or  Scots  should  be  no  longer  admitted 
into  Ireland  unless  they  were  catholics,  or,  at  least,  mode- 
rate protestants ;  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  trade 
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freely  with  foreign  nations ;  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  tlmt  of  England.  The 
petition  concluded  with  a  protestation  that  diey  had  no 
wish  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  his  majesty,  but 
were  ready,  with  their  lives  and  properties,  to  defend  and 
maintain  his  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  acknowledge  his 
lawful  authority  in  civil  matters,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
acknowledged  tlie  Boman  pontiff  tlieir  spiritud  head.  These 
demands,  which  it  was  obviously  out  of  the  power  of  the 
king,  at  war  with  his  parliament,  to  concede,  the  nuncio's 
instructions  enjoined  him  to  insist  on.  And  he  was  required 
to  inform  the  supreme  council  of  the  Irish  confederation, 
that  any  conditions  proposed  by  the  king  or  his  ministers, 
which  were  not  founded  on  these  bases,  could  have  no 
validity,  and  must  be  regarded  as  dangerous  and  dishonour- 
able. 

This  petition,  the  work  of  the  clergy,  could  not  fiul  of 
creating  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  confederates.  They 
had  never  contemplated  the  arrival  of  a  nuncio,  and  only 
sought  from  the  pope,  as  they  had  firom  other  princes,  pe- 
cuniary supplies  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  strug^e  with 
king  and  parliament  to  a  successful  issue.  The  nuncio 
himself  states,  that  when  Sir  Sichard  Bellings,  the  agent  of 
the  confederation  who  was  despatched  to  the  pope,  heard 
at  Florence  that  a  nuncio  was  appointed,  he  was  struck 
dumb,  well  knowing  how  ill-chen^ed  by  the  laity,  if  not 
indeed  by  several  of  the  Irish  clergy,  such  an  appointment 
would  be.  The  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the  con- 
federates was  no  secret  to  Inchiqnin,  and  he  took  his  mea- 
sures accordingly. 

Apprehensive  that  the  influence  of  the  nuncio  and  the 
clergy  would,  as  indeed  happened,  result  in  the  adopticm  of 
violent  and  extreme  courses,  he  lost  no  time  in  expelling 
the  catholic  magistrates  from  the  seaports  of  the  county  d 
Cork,  in  order  t£at  his  communications  with  the  parliament 
should  be  free  from  interruption.  He  replaced  them  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  and  the  towns  of  Youghal  and  Einsale,  by 
protestant  magistrates  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  re- 
taking Bostellan,  and  seizing  Castlemartyr,  which  belonged 
to  his  uncle  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
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con&deratioii,  he  levied  contributions  on  the  a4Joining 
baronies  of  Barrymore  and  Imokilly,  a  measure  rendered 
indispensably  necessaiy  from  want  of  supplies  from  England 
to  maintain  his  ill-fed  and  worse-clad  troops. 

Beduced  to  inaction  from  want  of  those  supplies  which 
he  incessantly  solicited  fr^m  the  parliament,  but  which 
could  not  be  alK>rded,  the  year  1646  passed  oyer  without 
any  actiFe  operations  being  undertaken  by  Inchiquin.  The 
foUowing  year,  howeyer,  bdield  him  at  the  head  of  5000 
foot  and  1500  horse,  and  with  these  marching  into  the 
county  of  Waterford,  he  reduced,  one  aflber  another,  Ga{q[K)- 
qnjiiy  Dromana,  and  Dungarvan.  The  parliament  at  last 
sent  him  the  oft-demanded  succours.  With  tliese,  entering 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  he  took  the  strong  castle  of  Cahir, 
tiie  town  of  Fethsud,  and  the  rock  of  CasheL  The  taking 
of  Cahir  was  the  result  of  a  fortunate  accident.  One  of 
a  party  of  his  troopers  employed  on  a  plundering  excursion 
in  the  neighbourhood  ^of  that  place,  was  wounded  by  some 
of  the  Irish  and  carried  prisoner  into  Cahir.  The  man  was 
aQowed  to  send  to  the  English  head-quarters  for  a  suigeon 
to  dress  his  wounds.  Indiiquin  had  before  Hus  time  en- 
couraged officers  who  had  been  employed  in  the  royal  army 
to  enter  into  the  senrice  of  the  parliament,  and  among  these 
waa  a  colonel  of  the  name  of  Hippesley,  whose  skUl  and 
experience,  Inchiquin  was  informed  by  a  friend,  would  be 
of  great  yalue.  Hippesley  happened  to  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  surgery,  and  was  besides  skilled  in  engineering, 
and  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  i^aces.  This  officer  under- 
took to  go  in  disguise  into  the  castle  and  dress  the  wounded 
soldier.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obserying  not  only  the  strength  of  the  place  but 
the  remissness  with  which  it  was  guarded  by  the  garrison. 
Obserymg  some  defects  in  the  walls,  he  on  his  return  re. 
ported  to  Inchiquin  the  practicability  of  an  assault.  The 
hint  was  taken  at  once,  the  place  assaulted  and  surrendered. 
On  entering  it,  Inchiquin  found  that  he  could  not  have  re- 
dooed  it  by  force,  had  the  garrison  had  the  courage  to  main- 
tain  a  gaUant  defence.  This  success  was  the  more  surpns- 
ing  when  it  was  known  that  Cahir  stood  out  for  two  months, 
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in  1599,  against  the  earl  of  Essex  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men. 

From  Cahir  Inchiquin  proceeded  to  CasheL  The  in- 
habitants of  this  city  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  fortified 
rock  on  which  stood  the  cathedral  and  castle,  refosed  the 
terms  offered  by  the  parliamentary  general,  namely,  that  on 
payment  of  a  sum  of  £3000  and  a  month's  pay  £>r  his 
troops,  tiie  place  would  be  spared.  The  assault  was,  in 
consequence  ordered,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued,  wluch 
was  stopped  only  by  Inchiquin's  entiy  into  the  place.  Be- 
fore his  arrival,  in  the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  who  either  were 
unable  or  unwiUing  to  make  distinctions  between  deigy  or 
laity,  twenty  ecclesiastics  are  stated  to  have  been  massacred. 
This  slaughter  of  the  clergy  obliged  Taafie,  the  general  in 
command  of  the  confederate  troops,  and  who  was  accused 
by  tlie  nuncio  of  a  secret  understanding  with  Inchiquin,  to 
act  with  more  vigour.  Collecting  his  forces,  Taafi^  in  the 
month  of  November,  marched  to  oppose  Inchiquin*  The 
confederates  troops  amounted  to  7,500  foot  and  1000  horse, 
the  parliamentary  forces  to  5000  foot  and  1300  cavaliy. 
They  met  at  a  place  called  Elnocknoness  near  Mallow,  when 
the  confederate  army  was  completely  routed,  with  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men,  six  thousand  stand  of  arms,  tiiirty- 
eight  colours,  the  tent  of  the  general,  besides  baggage  and 
artUIery. 

The  intelligence  of  this  signal  victory  was  received  in 
England  with  joy.  The  parliament  without  delay  voted  a 
supply  of  £10,000  for  the  support  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
and  sent  a  present  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  Inchiquin 
himself. 

But  great  changes  had  by  this  time  taken  place  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel.  In  Ireland,  Ormond,  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  successful  arts  of  the  nuncio  and  the  clei^, 
had  quitted  the  kingdom,  resigning  to  the  officers  of  the 
parliament  the  sword  of  state  and  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France.  In  England  the  king 
had  been  siezed  by  Joyce,  and  the  army  had  turned  against 
the  parliament.  The  second  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and 
the  independents  were  giving  evident  signs  of  their  inten- 
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tion  to  abolish  the  monarchy.  Affairs  were  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent position  from  that  which  existed  when  Inchiquin  made 
his  unsnccessfid  application  to  the  king  at  Oxford  for  the 
presidency  of  Mnnster.  He  was  well  acquainted  besides 
with  the  exertions  made  by  the  nuncio  to  have  a  protecto- 
rate of  some  of  the  foreign  powers  established  in  Ireland. 
Pressed  by  these  considerations,  and  perhaps  touched  with 
remorse  at  his  former  abandonment  of  the  royal  cause,  In- 
chiquin was  once  more  obliged  to  review  his  conduct,  and 
consider  the  consequences  of  maintaining  a  position,  which, 
day  by  day,  was  becoming  more  adverse  to  the  monarchy. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
dependents in  England,  and  saw  through  their  designs. 
The  government  of  Ireland,  on  the  departure  of  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  lords  jus- 
tices, who,  in  April,  1646,  were  superseded  by  the  appoint- 
ment  of  lord  Lisle  as  lord-lieutenant  The  parliament, 
exercising  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  still,  however, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  who  was  a  prisoner  with  the  army, 
conld  jonty  give  a  temporary  authority  to  that  nobleman, 
and  his  commission  was  accordingly  limited  to  the  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  his  appointment.  It  consequently 
expired  at  noon  of  the  15th  April,  1647.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  particularise  this  date,  as  it  will  be  found  of 
importance  in  explaining  the  conduct  of  lord  Inchiquin, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  newly-appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  to  deprive  him  of  the  command  of  tibe  army. 

Lord  Lisle,  leaving  his  brother,  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Algernon  Sidney  at  Bristol,  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the 
troops  furnished  by  the  parliament,  embarked  for  Cork, 
having  with  him  a  sum  of  £30,000  in  money,  seven  pieces 
of  cannon,  one  thousand  muskets,  and  an  hundred  barrels 
of  powder.  On  the  arrival  of  Algernon  Sidney,  who  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  troops  of  the  par- 
liament serving  in  Ireland,  the  lord-lieutenant  reviewed 
the  various  garrisons  in  the  province  of  Munster  which  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  parliament,  and  as  his 
commission  was  so  soon  to  expire,  the  general  officers  pe- 
titioned, that  in  case  his  lordship  was  not  continued  in  his 
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office*  the  command  oi  the  army  might  be  o(mferred  on  thent 
Inchiqoin  holding  the  lugh  cffioe  of  lord  president  of  the 
proTinoe,  feeling  that  snch  an  application  conveyed  a  ^yjfeet 
censure  upon  hun,  opposed  their  applicati(m,  amd  iras  sop- 
ported  by  hb  fiiends.  At  first  his  opponenta  proceeded  hj 
the  gentler  methods  of  aignmenty  but  when  these  were 
found  unavailing,  threats  were  had  recourse  to.  But  od 
Inchiquin  these  had  no  better  eflfect  As  this  nobleman  is 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland  more  as  a 
soldier  than  a  politician,  the  interview  between  himself  and 
the  emissaries  of  loid  Lisle,  the  arguments  addressed  to  him 
and  his  implies,  exhibiting  his  possession  of  hi^  diplomatic 
ability,  ai«  here  subjoined.  BeUings,  the  secretary  of  the 
contederate  catholics  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  ablest  iji  those 
employed  by  the  supreme  council  of  Kilkenny,  thus  describes 
the  attempt  to  entice  or  coerce  Inchiquin  to  submit  to  the 
views  of  the  loid-lieutenant  and  his  officers  (Desid.  Cor. 
Hib.,  voL  2,  i>93). 

**  The  lord  Lisle,  with  authority  firom  the  pariiament 
limitod  to  a  day  prefixed  in  his  commission,  came  abcmt 
this  time  into  Iivlaud,  to  act  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
bringing  with  him  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  and  five 
thousand  foot,  who  did  little  ;  and  those  attempts  he  made 
were  successful,  so  sis  the  time  of  his  government  being 
within  a  few  days  to  expire,  he  resolved  to  join  his  brother, 
who  was  his  lieutenant,  the  lord  of  Broghill,  and  Sir  Har- 
ilress  AValler,  iu  commission  with  the  lord  of  Inchiquin,  to 
command  the  anuy  ;  and  having  acquainted  the  lonl  of 
Inchiquin  with  the  result  of  the  council  in  that  behalf  upon 
the  lord  of  Inchiquin  s  refusal  to  admit  of  any  partners  in 
the  tnL<t  which  was  Si>lely  to  be  executed  by  himflplf^  the 
loni  Lisle  bv  several  posts  sent  for  all  the  field  officers  in 
the  g;irrison$«  immediately  to  repair  to  Corke,  removing  the 
loni  of  Iiichiquiu*s  regiment  from  thence,  and  drawing  in  his 
own.  The  officers  having  met^  and  the  day  being  come 
whereon  his  own  commission  was  to  expire,  he  sent  for  the 
lonl  of  liR^ghill  s  regiment  of  horse  into  town,  and  gave 
onler  that  they  should  l^e  drawn  up  before  the  lord  of  Inchi- 
*|iniiV  houso.  Mini  that  his  own  n*giment   nf  foot  shonM 
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stand  to  their  arms,  charge  their  muskets,  and  light  Aatches, 
caosing  the  gates  to  be  i^ut,  and  all  men  to  be  kept  out  but 
sack  as  were  known  to  be  of  his  faction.  This  being  done, 
he  sent  his  brother  with  tlie  lord  of  Broghill  and  all  those 
officers  he  had  sent  for  to  the  lord  of  Inchiquin,  to  whom 
his  brotiier  declared  that  the  lord-lieutenant  being  to  repair 
into  England,  thej  were  come  with  a  commission  signed  by 
him,  idierein  his  lordship  was  joined  with  those  other  three 
peisons  to  command  the  army  ;  to  which  the  lord  of  Inchi- 
quin  answered  that  the  command  of  the  army  belonged  to 
him,  by  virtue  of  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal  of  £ng- 
landy  and  that  he  could  not  postpone  l^t  authority  to 
paper  commission  of  my  lord  lieutenant's,  but  that  lest  the 
officers  of  the  army  should  run  into  an  error  through  his 
want  of  care  to  let  them  know  their  duty,  he  was  ready  to 
shew  them  the  authority  he  had,  and  if  then  they  should 
think  fit  to  obey  my  loitl  Lisle  rather  than  him,  he  would 
employ  no  force  to  compel  them  to  the  contrary,  though  he 
knew  he  might  do  it  lawfiilly,  but  would  retire  into  Eng- 
land, to  giye  an  account  of  tide  trust  reposed  with  him,  and 
of  the  violence  that  was  that  day  done  to  the  authority 
given  him. 

"  The  lieutenant-general  said,  he  came  not  to  expostu- 
late any  thing  with  his  lordship,  but  to  offer  to  accompany 
him  fi)r  the  publication  of  my  lord-lieutenant's  commission, 
which,  if  he  refused,  they  were  to  publish  it  without  him, 
it  being  directed  to  any  three  of  them,  in  case  the  fourth 
should  be  either  incapable  or  unwilling,  whereupon  he 
withdrew  with  all  those  that  came  with  him,  and  went 
straight  where  the  council  of  war,  who  had  been  warned  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  meet  at  that  hour,  were  gathered. 
The  lord  of  Inchiquin,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  took  those 
commissions  he  had  both  from  the  parliament  and  the  king, 
and  followed  them  to  the  place,  where  he  arrived  just  as 
the  commission  from  the  lord  Lisle  had  been  read ;  and 
being  come  in,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  officers,  saying, 
he  came  not  there  in  pursuance  of  the  summons  given  by 
the  lieutenant-general,  but  to  acquit  himself  of  that  trust 
which  was  reposed  in  him,  in  the  discharge  whereof  he 
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found  himself  obliged  to  premonish  them  of  the  danger 
which  he  saw  them  like  to  be  involved  in  by  the  lard-lieu- 
tenant and  his  council,  whose  authority  he  said  would  be 
determined  in  one  hour  ;  that  although  he  saw  a  regim^t 
of  horse  drawn  up  at  his  door  with  pistols  charged,  and  the 
garrison  all  in  arms,  with  matohes  lighted  to  awe  him,  yet 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  any  circumstance  of  his 
duty,  which  was  to  let  them  know,  that  if  after  the  loni 
Lisle's  commission,  which  was  limited  to  twelve  o'clock  that 
day,  they  should  obey  any  other  authority  than  that  he  had 
there  to  shew  them,  they  would  be  guilty  of  treason.  And 
then  he  caused  his  secretary  to  deliver  his  commission  to  be 
read.  As  soon  as  lieutenant-general  Sidney  heard  the  lord 
of  Inchiquin  declare  he  came  not  to  comply  with  the  lord 
lieutenant's  orders,  he  retired,  and  with  hun  the  lord  of 
Broghill,  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  lieutenant  Harrison,  and  two 
or  t^ree  more,  who  said  they  were  not  called  hither  to  hear 
of  any  other  authority  but  that  given  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
who  could  not  be  thought  to  be  less  faithful  to  the  state  of 
England,  nor  less  trusted  by  them  than  the  lord  of  Indii- 
quin,  and  that  therefore  none  of  them  ought  to  stay  there 
any  longer.  However,  the  rest  of  the  officers  staid,  and  de- 
sired to  hear  the  lord  of  Inchiquin's  commission  read,  which 
being  given  them,  his  lordship  withdrew,  to  leave  them  the 
liberty  of  considering  what  they  ought  to  do,  wherein  they 
spent  the  time  till  twelve  o'clock,  being  the  hour  that  de- 
termined the  lord  Lisle's  commission  ;  and  then  all  those 
officers,  to  the  number  of  eighty  (whereof  at  least  twenty 
had  rid  all  that  night  by  the  lord  Lisle's  orders,  wIk) 
designed  they  should  serve  him  on  that  occasion),  came 
straight  to  the  lord  of  Inchiquin's  house,  where  they  declared 
to  him  that  they  saw  clearly  their  obedience  was  due  to  him^ 
and  that  if  the  lord  Lisle  and  the  lord  of  Broghill  did  use 
any  violence  against  him,  they  would  not  be  accessary  to  it 
To  which  the  lord  of  Inchiquin  answered,  that  he  was  glad 
they  were  as  well  witnesses  of  the  lord  Lisle's  proceedings 
that  day  as  sensible  of  their  duty,  but  that  he  expected  no 
more  from  them  than  the  opposition  of  their  consents,  which 
they  promised,  and  sent  one  immediately  from  them  to  let 
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the  lord  Lisle  know  that  certainly  he  was  ill-advised,  and 
that  the  parliament  would  much  condemn  his  proceedings 
against  tlie  lord  of  Inchiquin  that  day.  This  his  lordship 
rejected  witli  scorn,  sending  them  word  they  were  to  obey, 
not  to  advise  him,  who  had  a  council  qualified  for  that  pur- 
pose hy  the  parliament,  by  whose  advice  he  acted ;  however 
the  officers  finding  his  commission  was  then  expired  (the 
date  whereof  he  had  concealed  from  them),  did  not  think 
proper  to  obey  him,  which  gave  his  lordship  occasion  to  sit 
an  hour  with  his  select  friends,  whereof  two,  namely,  Sir 
Adam  Loftus  and  Sir  John  Temple  were  of  the  council,  and 
having  taken  his  resolution,  he .  sent  them  to  my  lord  of 
Inchiquin,  who  told  him  that  they  were  sorry  with  all  their 
hearts  his  lordship  had  proceeded  so  far  to  mislead  the 
officers  of  the  army  against  their  duty  that  certainly  the 
tmst  reposed  by  the  parliament  with  hun  could  not  come  in 
balance  with  that  they  had  committed  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, who  would  have  many  advantages  over  his  lordship, 
whenever  that  should  come  to  be  questioned  ;  and  there- 
fore^ that  they  as  counsellors  of  state  and  his  friends,  ad- 
vised him  of  the  danger  he  did  precipitate  himself  into,  if 
he  should  occasion  one  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  the  other, 
employing  those  swords  to  their  own  destruction  (and  con- 
sequently for  the  enemy),  which  should  be  employed  for  the 
EiTgligh  interest  against  them  ;  that  my  lord  Lisle  had  with 
their  advice  found  it  expedient  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
aniqr  he  had  brought,  to  go  on  cheerfully  in  the  service,  to 
join  some  of  those  officers  that  came  along  with  them  in  the 
cofmnand  with  him,  till  the  parliament  should  take  further 
Older ;  and  that  feeling  he  was  left  chief  in  commission 
(notwithstanding  colond  Sidney's  being  lieutenant-general 
of  the  army),  the  parliament  would  make  ill  constructions 
of  his  actions  ;  and  in  conclusion  they  said  that  his  concur- 
renee  after  the  inconsiderate  declaration  of  the  officers  to 
obey  him,  would  be  an  act  which  would  merit  the  parlia- 
ments greater  regard  of  him,  since  they  could  not  but  con- 
sider that  he  was  not  led  by  any  ambition  or  private  interest. 
^  To  this  the  lord  of  Inchiquin  answered  that  he  would 
always  acknowledge  an  obligation  to  all  that  had  friendly 
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intentions  in  their  councils ;  and  therefore  he  thanked  them 
for  their  care  of  him,  but  that  he  believed  and  was  confident 
they  were  mistaken  both  m  his  duty  and  their  own  ;  for 
his  part  he  would  not  postpone  the  authority  of  perliament 
under  the  great  seal  of  England  to  a  paper  iDegiil  commis- 
sion  ;  and  that  withal  he  thought  they  would  be  questioned 
not  only  for  the  approbation  they  had  given  tbereo^  but 
also  for  not  opposing  that  day's  proceedings  ;  that  the  cod- 
currence  of  the  officers  that  came  over  with  my  lord  Lisle 
(except  those  few  that  being  interested  had  joined  tiiem- 
selves  with  the  lord  of  Broghill  to  supplant  hun),  together 
with  those  before  them  in  tibe  kingdom,  who  were  all  ready 
to  obey  him,  did  make  it  manifest  that  there  was  no  divi- 
sion like  to  be  in  the  army  that  would  march  unanimonsly 
against  the  enemy,  if  the  contrary  were  not  occasioned  by 
them  who  took  unwarrantable  ways  that  would  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament,  being  they  were  manifestly 
against  their  authority ;  and  that  therefore  he  conceived  it 
was  their  duty  to  advise  my  lord  Lisle  to  wish  these  that 
had  more  regard  to  his  will  than  their  own  duty  to  ym 
with  their  companions  in  obejring  that  authority  which  wtf 
extant  from  the  parliament  among  them.  Those  men  find- 
ing the  lord  of  Inchiquin  resolved  against  any  compKaace 
with  their  desire,  said  they  would  employ  their  endnivouis 
to  dispose  him  to  all  moderation  in  his  proceedings,  but  that 
they  doubted  he  would  persist  in  the  course  he  had  takra ; 
and  so  they  returned  to  give  an  account  of  what  hadpaand 
between  them  and  the  lord  Inchiquin,  whose  resirfMaim 
did  somewhat  surprise  the  lord  Lisle,  who  believed'  tint 
seeing  the  posture  of  the  garrison,  he  durst  not  have  ^ 
posed,  and  being  in  great  rage,  he  swoie  he  would  sendlrai 
prisoner  immediately  into  England.  But  his  council  having 
persuaded  him  that  his  commission  being  expired,  which 
the  lord  of  Inchiquin  well  knew,  and  had  publicly  dedared 
it  to  the  officers,  he  had  not  authority  to  do  what  he  mii^ 
have  done  two  hours  sooner ;  on  the  contrary,  that  if  my 
lord  of  Inchiquin  appeared  with  those  officers  that  gave  him 
obedience  in  the  head  of  the  men,  and  declared  to  iJiem  that 
he  and  his  council  acted  without  authority,  and  to  the  pre- 
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judice  of  the  public  service,  the  lord  of  Inchiquin  might 
poBftibly  make  hid  lordship  and  his  council  prisoners. 
Whereupon  it  was  concluded  that  they  might  not  attempt 
any  thing  of  that  Idnd,  but  that  seeing  yet  those  that  were 
in  arms  in  the  garrison  were  at  their  devotion,  th^  should 
endeavour  to  compass  their  ends  by  a  threat,  and  for  that 
purpose  sent  the  same  two  persons  back  to  tlie  lord  of 
Inchiquin  to  let  him  know  that  they  had  made  the  lord 
Lisle  acquainted  with  his  resolution  and  reasons,  but  that 
they  fomd  he  was  resolved  to  exact  that  by  force,  which  he 
ooidd  not  otherwise  compass.  That  he  might  see  men 
drawn  up  before  his  window,  and  two  thousand  men  armed 
in  and  about  the  town,  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  who 
might  send  him  prisoner  to  England  if  he  pleased ;  and 
t]Mr«fore  that  they  desired  his  lordship  once  more  to  reflect 
on  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  lord  Lisle,  to  avoid 
a  mischief  that  might  give  the  enemy  great  advantage. 

^  When  diey  came  with  this  message,  the  lord  of  Inchi- 
quin was  in  his  dining  room  among  sdl  those  officers  that 
^id  promised  obedience,  and  he  had  no  sooner  heard  out 
those  ambassadors  than  he  repeated  their  message  aloud  to 
the  officen,  and  withal  told  them  that  he  had  been  so  much 
a  stranger  to  all  designs,  since  the  lord-lieutenant's  coming 
into  Iidand,  that  he  did  not  wonder  to  see  the  soldiers  in 
the  dtj,  in  the  posture  they  were  in,  though  he  knew  not 
the  reason.  And  he  could  not  (he  observed)  till  then 
imagiwiA  that  the  lord  Lisle,  who  pretended  so  much  inte- 
grity, and  so  much  merit  in  the  parliament  service,  should 
dengn  to  employ  them  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  because  he 
esecuted  rather  the  commission  of  the  parliament  under 
the  great  seal  of  England  than  the  paper  he  had  signed 
to  diTSSk  him  of  the  authority  they  had  given  him ;  that 
he  thou^t  fit  to  let  tliem  know  this,  that  they  might 
be  witnesses  of  it,  but  that  he  did  not  expect  any 
man  should  draw  his  sword  against  any  violence  that 
skoold  be  offered ;  on  the  contrary,  he  forbade  them  to  do 
it,  seyingt  he  had  courage  to  suffer  all  that  should  be  at- 
tempted against  him,  rather  than  betray  his  trust  and 
honour  by  an  unworthy  submission  to  such  insolence,  but 
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that  he  would  not  engage  them  in  blood  against  their  com- 
rades, and  that  the  state's  service  might  receive  prejudice 
thereby.  He  added  then,  that  the  lord  Lisle  was  as  much 
obliged  to  give  him  obedience,  as  he  had  been,  some  hours 
before,  to  him.  He  therefore  wished  tiiose  ambassadors  to 
go  back  immediately  to  him,  and  let  him  know  that  he 
protested  in  the  presence  of  those  officers  that  the  lord  Lisle 
could  not  attempt  anything  against  him  wherein  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  parliament  was  not  equally  concerned ; 
and  if  he  durst  injure  them,  he  durst  suffer,  rather  than  see 
the  authority  blemished.  This  he  spoke  in  so  fierce  and 
resolute  a  tone,  that  the  two  counsellors  retired  without 
further  reply,  sufficiently  affrighted. 

^^  My  lord  Lisle  seeing  this  last  attempt  prove  vain,  im- 
mediately sends  away  by  boat  his  trunks  with  his  monies, 
plate,  and  what  he  had  of  importance,  to  the  vice-admiral 
Crowder,  with  orders  to  him  to  take  them  into  the  ship 
and  to  be  ready  to  set  sail  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  his 
lordship  should  come  to  him.  But  the  vice-admiral  being 
advertised  of  what  had  passed  in  the  town  before  their  ar- 
rival, refused  to  receive  them,  saying  his  lordship  had  no 
further  authority,  and  that  it  was  the  lord  of  Incliiquin*8 
warrant  he  was  to  have ;  which  answer  being  brought 
suddenly  back  to  the  lord  Lisle,  put  him  and  his  council 
into  an  extreme  rage,  and  no  less  confusion.  But  in  an 
hour  they  grew  calm  and  so  humble,  as  they  sent  to  the 
lord  of  Inchiquin,  to  intreat  him  to  be  pleased  that  he  would 
give  order  to  the  shipping  to  receive  the  lord  Lisle's  trunks ; 
and  that  such  of  the  officers  as  would  go  along  with  him, 
not  exceeding  half  a  score,  might  have  licence  ;  which  be- 
ing granted,  he  departed  the  kingdom." 

Lord  Lisle,  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  deprive  Inchiquin 
of  his  command,  proceeded  to  England,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  and  lord  Broghill.  Provoked  by  the  resolute 
opposition  exhibited  to  the  lord-lieutenant  by  Inchiquin 
— and  it  is  not  unlikely — ^penetrating  his  designs,  Broghill 
and  Sir  Adam  Loftus  preferred  articles  of  impeachment  in 
parliament  against  the  lord  president  of  Munster.  The 
puiiamentary  leaders  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  en- 
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deavours  to  disband  and  remodel  the  annj,  which  had, 
nearly  to  a  man,  adopted  the  views  of  the  independents. 
It  was  also  known  that  Inchiquin  had  too  many  friends  in 
England  to  allow  the  promoters  of  the  impeachment  to 
succeed  in  their  objects.    It  was  accordingly  dropped.    In- 
stead of  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  high  court  of  parlia> 
ment  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Inchiquin  sent  repeated 
remonatrahces  to  that  assembly  for  the  neglect  exhibited  by 
them  in  supplying  his  troops,  and  stating  the  necessity  in 
which  he  was  placed,  in  consequence  of  that  neglect^  of 
entering  into  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  Irish.    To 
oonnteract  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  in  England,  he 
drew  up  and  and  circulated  a  protestation  explanatory  of 
hia  Tiewa,  which  he  caused  to  be  signed  by  his  officers.  ^*^ 
At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  pressed  Ormond  with  whom 
he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  to  return 
to  Ireland,  as  the  only  means  left  to  preserve  this  kingdom 
in  its  allegiance  to  its  lawful  sovereign.    To  give  a  colour 
to  his  proceedings  and  with  the  view  of  lulling  suspicion, 
lie  manshed  to  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Callan,  and  threatening 
Kilkenny  then  occupied  by  the  supreme  council,  he  retraced 
his  steps  and  turned  off  towards  Clonmel.  While  in  Carrick, 
which  was  one  of  the  places  of  residence  of  the  Ormond 
fiunily,  he  let  fall  observations  as  to  the  probable  speedy 
xeturn  of  Ormond  as  lord-lieutenant,  a  position  which  that 
nobleman  still  held,  the  king  refusing  to  receive  his  resig- 
nation of  that  high  post  when  tendered  to  his  majesty  by 
the  fonner  previous  to  his  departure  for  France.  Inchiquin's 
deaigDB  being  thus  discovered,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
some  of  his  officers  to  seize  during  his  absence  with  the 
army  the  towns  of  Cork  and  Youghal.     The  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  the  officers  concerned  in  it  seized  and 
imprisoned,  but  the  parliament  having  been  apprised  of 
the  proceedings,  sent  a  force  to  block  up  Cork,  Kinsale,  and 
YougfaaL      Obliged  by  these  movements  to  declare  himself, 
Inchiqmn  made  urgent  applications  to  Ormond  to  hasten 
back,   who,  after  a  considerable  delay  and  loss  of  time, 
wasted  in  insincere  and  unavailing  negotiations  with  cardi- 
es j  Vide  po«t,  Appendix. 
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nal  Mazarine,  landed  on  the  29th  September,  1648,  at  Cork, 
and  was  received  by  Inchiquin  and  the  army  with  doe 
honour,  while  theconfederatesthemaelyes  urging  tihe  marquises 
presence  among  them  in  lus  ancient  castle  at  Kilkeaay, 
completed  his  triumph  by  dissolying  their  union  and  rongn- 
ing  into  his  hands  the  powers  which  thej  had  so  long  ioA 
to  so  little  purpose  enjoyed. 

But  this  revolution  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  royalists  wis 
unavailing  to  stay  the  purpose  of  the  independents.  Whik 
the  actors  in  this  memorable  drama  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  were  preparing  to  follow  up  their  success  by  fioh 
exertions  in  the  royal  cause,  the  tragedy  was  brou^t  to 
a  precipitate  conclusion  by  the  execution  of  tlie  king. 

Ormond  was  at  Youghal  on  his  return  from  visidng 
prince  Rupert,  who  had  arrived  at  Kinsale  with  the  fleet, 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  deatL  On 
reaching  his  residence  at  Carrick^n-Suir,  he  immediatielj 
proclaimed  the  prince  of  Wales  king,  and  caused  like  pm- 
clamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  places  to  which  his  autliori^ 
extended.  As  Dublin  was  in  possession  of  the  troops  of  the 
parliament,  his  opei-ations  were,  of  necessity,  directed  to  le- 
cover  the  seat  of  government.  Reinforced  by  two  thousind 
of  Inchiquin's  foot,  he  marched  to  the  capital  and  encamped 
at  Finglas.  Jones,  the  parliamentary  general,  on  the  20di 
June,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  Ormond's  supplies,  de* 
tached  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  to  Drogheda,  a  move- 
ment which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  counteiact, 
and  Inchiquin  was  immediately  despatched  in  pursuit  wiA 
a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons.  With  his  accasfeoiDBd 
celerity  and  vigour,  he  surpmed  and  routed  the  party,  hoi 
siege  to  Drogheda,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  witluiL  les 
than  a  fortnight.  In  addition  to  this  important  serrioe, 
having  learned  that  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  csTaby 
had  been  detached  to  escort  ammunition  to  Owen  OVeill 
who  had,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  nuncio,  transferred 
his  services  from  the  church  to  the  parliament,  Inchiquin 
attacked  the  cavalry,  routed  them,  cut  the  in&ntry  to  pieces, 
and  on  the  15th  of  July  invested  Dundalk.  Monk,  tlie 
eventual  restorer  of  the  monarchy,  happened  to  be  in  com- 
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maud  of  the  place,  and  had  the  mortification  of  being  forced 
by  his  own  troops  to  surrender  it  to  Inchiquin,  whose  name, 
from  the  tide  of  success  which  accompanied  it,  carried  terror 
wherever  he  appeared  Having  reduced  some  other  places 
of  no  great  consequence,  Inchiquin  returned  in  triumph  to 
the  camp  at  Finglas. 

In  the  unsuccessful  operations  to  recover  Dublin  from 
the  troops  of  the  parliament,  Inchiquin  had  no  share.  A 
large  reinforcement  had  reached  Jones,  and  the  further  in- 
telligence was  communicated  to  him  and  widely  circulated, 
that  Cromwell  was  about  to  sail  from  Bristol  for  some  port 
in  Mnnster,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Inchiquin,  hold- 
ing the  commission  of  lieutenant-general,  and  having  by 
this  time  been  appointed  president  of  Munster  by  Charles 
the  second  then  resident  at  the  Hague,  was  despatched  to 
the  south  with  three  regiments  of  horse  to  strengthen  the 
gwriaons,  and  confirm  the  people  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause.  Cromwell,  however,  instead  of  making  a  descent  in 
the  south,  preferred  striking  a  blow  at  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  His  operations  against  Drogheda  do  not  require 
to  be  repeated  here.  The  sanguinary  policy  by  which  they 
were  directed  was  repeated  in  Werford,  nor  could  all  In- 
ishiquin's  efforts  succeed  in  defeating  them.  This  lord's  ex- 
ertions in  support  of  the  royal  interests  were  even  foully 
mifliepiesented,  and  he  was  accused  of  an  intention  to  be- 
traj  the  royalists.  Articles  of  agreement  to  this  effect,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  entered  into  between  himself  and  Jones, 
Wen  foirged,  but  the  forgery  was  detected,  and  to  complete 
lus-  exculpation,  confessed.  But  his  influence  among  the 
jlrotestants  of  Munster  where  from  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
betUion  he  had  been  looked  on  as  the  champion  of  their 
mmej  was  now  on  the  wane.  Lord  Broghill,  who  had  been 
terrified  by  Cromwell  into  joining  the  parliament,  and  whose 
intentions  of  proceeding  to  the  continent  and  joining  the 
long  with  the  view  of  accompanying  his  majesty  to  Ireland, 
were  known  to  Cromwell  and  by  him  disclosed  to  BroghiU, 
not  only  consented  to  raise  forces  for  the  service  of  the  in- 
dependents, but  he  also  succeeded  in  influencing  the  pro- 
testants  to  sieparate  from  Ormond  and  his  army  (as  they 
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were  designated)  of  confederate  Irish.  The  result  was 
that  in  a  short  time  the  principal  places  in  the  prorince 
declared  for  Cromwell,  and  IncMquin  had  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  the  defection  of  Cork,  Youghal,  Eonsale,  Ban- 
don,  and  Mallow  to  the  forces  of  the  parliunent^  when  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  retire,  among  his 
friends  and  retainers,  to  the  county  of  Clare.  Yet  even 
then  he  did  not  cease  to  exert  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
parliament,  for  we  find  that  in  the  month  of  August  of  the 
next  year  (1650),  the  governor  of  Cork,  receiving  infonna- 
tion  that  Inchiquin  was  actively  employed  in  Kerry  in 
raising  forces  for  his  sovereign,  marched  at  the  head  of  some 
troops  into  that  county  to  prevent  him.  Ormondes  exertions 
to  stem  the  torrent  to  which  he  found  he  could  offer  hut  a 
feeble  resistance,  were  still  persevered  in.  In  order  to 
oppo^  the  progress  of  the  republican  forces,  he  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  garrisons  which  had  not  as  yet  been  oc- 
cupied by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  Among  these  the  dty  of 
Limerick  occupied  a  foremost  position  as  being  the  pass  into 
the  county  of  Clare  and  province  of  Connaught.  His 
negotiations  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Borlase : — 

^^  The  marquis  of  Ormond  was  willing  to  believe  that 
they  (the  citizens  of  Limerick)  had  fancied  and  imagined 
to  themselves  some  expedient  for  their  preservation  which 
could  not  fall  within  his  own  comprehension  ;  and  that  they 
might  have  contracted  a  prejudice  to  his  person  or  to  his 
reli^on,  which  might  keep  them  from  such  an  union  and 
confidence  as  they  might  be  reduced  unto  under  some 
catholick,  who  might  be  as  zealous  to  preserve  his  majesty's 
interest,  and  recover  the  kingdom  to  his  obedience  ;  and  he 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  his  apprehension,  by  revolv- 
ing the  several  passages  which  had  happened  at  his  being 
at  Limerick,  during  the  time  that  they  seemed  to  pay  him 
all  respect  when  the  lord  Inchiquin  had  been  then  with  him, 
towards  whom  they  had  observed  the  marquis  had  a  great 
confidence  and  friendship,  as  he  well  deserved :  at  which 
time  some  principal  persons  of  the  city  and  some  of  the 
bishops  had,  under  a  show  of  great  confidence  and  trust. 
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Tepaired  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  declared  unto  him,  that 
all  that  indisposition  and  waywardness  of  the  people  pro- 
ceeded from  the  prejudice  they  had  against  the  lord  Inchi- 
qain,  who  had  always,  they  said,  prosecuted  the  war  against 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  animosity  ;  and  the  places 
and  persons  which  had  been  most  at  his  devotion,  having 
treadierously  revolted  to  the  parliament,  the  people  were 
BOt  confident  of  him,  and  jealous  that  the  marquis  had  too 
great  confidence  in  him  ;  so  that  if  he  would  dismiss  that 
lord,  and  discharge  the  troops  that  yet  remained  under  his 
command,  of  which  some  frequently  ran  away  to  the  parlia- 
ment, not  only  that  city  but  the  whole  nation  would,  as  one 
man,  be  at  his  disposal. 

^  While  these  insinuations  were  thus  proposed  to  the  lord- 
lieatenant,  other  persons,  (and  these  as  leading  men^  with 
na  equal  number  of  bishops,  applied  themselves  to  the  lord 
Inchiquin,  and  told  him,  that  whilst  the  affairs  were  con- 
ducted by  the  lilarquis  of  Ormond,  they  expected  no  good 
fortone ;  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  not  of  their  nation, 
and  one  so  solicitous  for  the  English  interest,  and  all  English 
men,  that  he  was  nothing  regardful  of  them  and  theirs ; 
but  that  his  lordship  was  one  0/  the  most  ancient  extraction 
4if  Irdandj  and  under  that  notion  looked  upon  with  great 
affection  and  reverence  by  the  Irish  ;  and  if  the  government 
md  command  were  exercised  by  him^  Hiere  woidd  be  such 
an  obedience  paid  to  him  that  he  would  in  a  short  time  grow . 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  enemy  and  recover  his  country. 
^  When  these  two  lords  had  communicated,  each  to  other, 
(as  they  quickly  did)  the  excellent  addresses  which  had 
been  made  to  them,  and  agreed  together  to  draw  on  and 
enooonge  the  proposers  that  they  might  discover  as  much 
rf  their  purposes  as  was  possible,  they  easily  found  their 
dedgn  was  to  be  rid  of  them  both :  and  when  they  (the 
addnssors)  perceived,   by    the    continuance  of  the  same 
friendship,  that  they  had  communicated  wiA  each  other, 
thej  less  dissembled  towards  both,  but  proceeded  with  those 
disirespects  which  are  jnentioned  before. 

How  the  efforts  of  these  two  noblemen  were  unayailxng 
is  matter  of  history.     A  fatal,  perhaps  an  unavoidable  mis- 
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take  had  been  committed  by  Ormondoii  signing  the  ailicles 
of  peace  with  the  supreme  council  at  Kilkenny,  in  the  month 
of  January  of  the  previous  year,  and  only  a  few  days  before 
the  execution  of  the  king.  Anxiety  for  the  royal  interests, 
and  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  party  with  which  he  was 
dealing,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  his  own  powers  of  persuading 
them  eyentually  to  make  common  cause  with  the  royalists, 
and  aid  these  in  opposing  the  further  progress  of  the  re- 
publicans, induced  him  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
twelve  commissioners,  to  be  nominated  by  the  confederates, 
and  whose  duty  it  should  be,  to  look  to  the  performance  of 
the  articles  of  peace  until  the  same  should  be  ratified  in  a 
full  and  peaceable  convention  of  parliament  These  gentle- 
men, styled  commissioners  of  trust,  he  agreed  to  having 
joint  authority  in  all  respects  with  him^  and  without  whose 
sanction  no  appointments  could  he  made  or  orders  given 
whatever. 

These  were  (their  names  are  here  given  from  Borlase) 
Thomas,  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costello,  lord  president  of 
Connaught ;  Donogh,  lord  viscount  Muskerry ;  Francis, 
lord  baron  of  Athenry  ;  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Esq.  ;  Sir 
Lucas  Dillon,  knight ;  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  knight ;  Sir 
Richard  Bamwal,  Bart. ;  GeoflTry  Browne  ;  Donogh  O'Cal- 
laghan  ;  Tirlogh  O'Neil ;  Miles  Reilly,  and  Gerald  Fennell, 
esquires. 

Hampered  by  these  joint  sharers  in  his  authority,  the 
most  of  whom  strongly  imbued  by  the  spirit  of  the  nuncio, 
were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  bishops  and  inferior 
clergy,  a  large  number  of  the  former  having  been  appointed 
during  the  nunciature  whose  principal  recommendation  had 
been  an  entire  coincidence  with  the  views  of  their  patron, 
Ormond  and  Inchiquin,  thwarted  and  opposed  by  the  clerical 
faction  who  had  constantly  supported  the  nuncio  in  his 
opposition  to  any  peace  but  one  to  their  own  liking, — ^unable 
from  want  of  means  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  republican  troops,  were  at  last  obliged  to 
give  way.  The  marquis  of  Ormond  had  been  in  possession 
of  a  letter  from  the  king  authorizing  that  nobleman  to  re- 
tire from  the  kingdom  whenever  he  could  no  longer  with 
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any  prospect  of  advantage  to  his  sovereign  or  security  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  continue  to  hold  the  sword  of  state, 
and  empowering  him  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  person 
in  whom  he  could  confide.  The  marquis  of  Clanrickarde, 
between  whom  and  Ormond  ^a  close  friendship  and  una- 
nimity of  sentiments  and  views  had  through  the  entire  of 
their  struggle  with  the  parliament,  subsisted,  and  whose  re- 
ligions opinions  coincided  with  those  of  the  Irish  party,  ap- 
peared the  most  proper  for  this  trust.  Resigning  the  vice- 
regal aathoritT  to  this  nobleman,  Ormond  and  Inchiquin, 
aecompanied  by  some  other  officers  who  could  no  longer 
Fender  any  service  to  the  royal  cause,  on  the  6th  December, 
embarked  at  Galway  for  France. 

After  the  departure  of  the  lords  Ormond  and  Inchiquin, 
the  feeble  resistance  offered  to  the  active  and  energetic 
leaders  of  the  parliament,  was  conducted  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  by  lord  Muskerry.  Ludlow  com- 
manded the  troops  of  the  parliament  as  lieutenant-general, 
Ireton  bdng  at  we  head  of  the  government  as  lord  deputy. 
To  gain  possession  of  Limerick  was  an  object  of  t^e  utmost 
Importance,  as  it  was  expected  that  the  war  might  thereby 
be  speedily  concluded.     Accordingly,  the  deputy  and  Lud- 

on  the  siege  of  that  city  with  vigour.     Aided 


low  pressed 
fay  the  treafi 


treason  of  an  officer  named  Fennell,  who  surrendered 
to  the  enemy  an  important  pass  on  the  Shannon  by  which 
Ireton  was  enabled  to  invest  the  city  on  both  sides,  the  re* 
pablican  general  alter  repeated  proposals  to  the  citizens, 
which  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates 
were  as  often  refused,  bectune  master  of  the  place.  The 
garrison  n^arched  out  having  laid  down  their  arms,  sevend 
of  the  soldiers  as  they  passed  along  dropping  dead  firom  the 
plague  by  which  the  city  had  been  desolated.  Four  and 
twenty  persons,  including  two  bishops  and  some  of  the  in* 
ferior  clei^gy  who  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  the  besiegers, 
were^fbr  tiieir  obstinacy,  exempted  from  pardon  and  executed. 
The  city  was  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  October,  1651. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

A.D.  1861-16G0...PMoe6diiig8  of  Ladlow  in  the  county  of  Clartt...FAll  of  Conor 
O^rien  of  Lemeneagh  in  opponng  Ludlow... OpenttionB  of  the  parliament- 
aiy  troopa  in  Barren,  and  opinion  of  that  country... Lemeneagh,  the  seat  of 
the  DromoUnd  O'Briena,  occupied  by  Ludlow's  tro(^...Inaide&t  of  the  lady 
Honora  O'Brien...  Deatih  of  Ireton  at  Limeriok...Cromwdl  permita  the  Iriab 
troops  to  enter  into  foreign  8ervioe...Their  indi£ferent  reception  in  Spain... 
'  Charles  the  second  obliged  to  retire  from  France  into  Qermany...Lord 
Inohiqnin  created  an  earl..  Death  of  Cromwell... Captore  of  the  earl  of 
Inchiqnin  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  his  relea8e...Desih  of  Incbiqnin,  hia 
will  and  charaoter...Notice  of  his  desoendants. 

Fbeyious  to  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  lord  Muskerry  had! 
collected  about  five  thousand  men  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  which,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  more  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  were  destined  for  the  relief  of  that  city. 
The  former  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  lord  BroghiU, 
and  Ludlow  was  ordered  to  the  pass  of  Inchicronan  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  latter.  At  this  place  the  Irish  offering 
a  determined  resistance,^^^  the  parliamentary  general  states 
that  Conor  O'Brien,  who  had  been  deputed  by  lord  Inchi- 
quin  to  command  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  shot  from  his 
horsej  and  his  body  carried  away  by  his  party.  Thus  fell 
the  chieftain  of  Lemeneagh,  and  his  troops,  disheartened  by 
the  fall  of  their  leader,  retreated,  no  more  than  two  or  three 
of  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,^'^ 

Limerick  being  surrendered,  and  those  excepted  from 
pardon  by  Ireton  executed,  Ludlow  in  command  of  the  par- 
liamentary troops  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  county  of 
Clare  to  reduce  some  places  which  still  held  out.  At  the 
head  of  two  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Inchicronan,  his  route  lying  through  Clarecastle, 
which  being  a  place  of  considerable  strengdi,  he  did  not 

(u)  Ludlow,  Yol.  i.,  p.  360. 
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think  prudent  to  leave  in  th6  possession  of  the  enemy  in 
his  rear.  It  was  accordingly  summoned,  and,  following  tiie 
example  of  Limerick,  surrendered  on  articles,  the  garrison 
receiving  passes  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Carrigaholt  was  next  visited.  In  their  progress  to  this 
place  the  £nglish  troops  suffered  great  privations,  it  being 
the  middle  of  November,  and  although  llie  garrison  at  first 
demanded  high  terms,  tiiey  also  submitted.  After  taking 
Carrigaholt^  Ludlow  was  returning  to  Limerick,  when  he 
was  met  by  Ireton  who  had  determined  to  share  even  in 
ihBt  inclement  season  the  labours  of  the  troops,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  march  into  Burren,  in  the  north  of  the  county, 
to  prevent  supplies  of  provisions  being  sent  into  Galway, 
which  stiU  hdd  out.  It  was  on  this  visit  that  Ludlow  re- 
marked of  the  barony  that  ^^  it  was  a  country  in  which  there 
was  not  water  enough  to  drown  a  man,  wood  enough  to 
hang  him  on,  nor  earth  enough  to  bury  him  in,  which  last 
is  so  scarce  tiiat  the  inhabitants  steal  it  from  one  another." 

While  in  Burren  the  troops  of  the  parliament  took  pos- 
session of  Lemeneagh,  ^^  a  house  of  that  Conor  O'Brien  whom 
(says  Ludlow)  we  had  killed  near  Inchicronan,  and  finding 
it  indiffisient  strong,  being  built  with  stone,  and  having  a 
99od  wall  about  it,  we  put  a  garrison  into  it,  and  furnished 
it  with  all  things  necessary.'' 

The  day  after  taking  possession  of  Lemeneagh  the  prin- 
dpal  portion  of  the  troops  marched  to  Clare  castle*  They 
firand  the  way  thither  so  rocky  that  most  of  the  horses  of 
the  oavaliy  lost  their  shoes,  and  although  they  had  been 
svflioiently  provided  with  these  articles  from  the  stores, 
LiuDow  states  that  before  the  day's  march  was  over,  a  horse 
shoe  was  sold  for  five  shillings. 

An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  march  from  Clare 
ctfde  to  Limerick,  shewing  that  the  stem  nature  of  Ireton 
wu  not  inaccessible  to  sentiments  of  pity,  deserves  to  be 
nentioned  here.  The  kdy  Honora  O'finen,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  kte  earl  of  Thomond,  was  accused  of  protecting 
the  goods  and  cattle  of  the  people  who  li^  ^^  J^^'  njgh- 
bour^  under  pretence  that  they  belonged  to  her.  Being 
broughTbefore  L  loi^    deputy  and  charged  with  this 
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offence  and  told  bj  him  that  he  expected  a  more  ingenuous 
carriage  from  her  ladyship,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  assured 
him,  tiieA  if  he  would  forgive  her,  she  would  never  again  do 
the  like.  Ireton  withdrew  as  if  to  determine  what  he  should 
do  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  lady  entreated  Ludlow, 
who  witnessed  the  interview,  to  intercede  for  her.  On  his 
supporting  her  prayer,  Ireton  observed,  ^^  as  much  a  cynick 
as  I  am,  die  tears  of  this  woman  moved  me."  The  deputy's 
protection  was  accordingly  continued  to  the  suppliant 

Both  deputy  and  general  were  now  seriously  attacked 
by  disease.  On  the  day  on  which  the  above-mentioned  in- 
cident occurred,  Ireton  ordered  Ludlow,  who  appeared  very 
ill,  to  halt  and  take  some  repose  in  the  castle  of  Bunratty  and 
attend  him  on  the  Monday  following  at  Limerick.  Deter- 
mined hot  to  give  way  to  the  symptoms  of  illness  by  which 
he  was  himself  attacked,  Ireton  proceeded  to  Limerick,  and 
on  the  26th  of  the  month  (November,  1651),  just  four 
weeks  from  the  day  on  which  the  bishop  of  Emly,  O'Brien, 
when  led  out  to  execution,  summoned  him  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  Almighty  to  answer  for  his  crimes,  accompany- 
ing the  summons  with  a  prediction  that  he  would  not  long 
survive  himself,  the  stem  representative  of  the  English  par- 
liament in  Ireland,  expired. 

Lord  Muskerry,  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  troops, 
still  held  out  against  the  parliament  after  the  surrender  of 
Limerick.  It  being,  however,  manifestly  fruitless  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  any  longer,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  treat  of  a  pacification,  and  terms  were  agreed  on  which 
were  signed  by  Ludlow  and  Muskerry,  the  latter  giving,  as 
hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  tiie  articles  on  his  part, 
his  own  son  and  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien.  The  consequence  of 
this  treaty  was  that  about  5,000  horse  and  foot  of  the  Irish 
troops  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  their  horses. 
The  general,  who  had  thus  abandoned  all  further  resistance 
to  the  parliament,  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom 
until  he  had  undergone  a  trial  on  a  charge  of  assassinating 
several  Englishmen,  of  which,  however,  he  was  honourably 
acquitted.  He  was  then  permitted  to  depart,  taking  with 
him  whatever  portion  of  bis  troops  chose  to  follow  the  for- 
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tunes  of  their  leader.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ruliog 
powers  in  England  to  give  every  opportunity  to  the  Iriah 
soldiers  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  we  are  informed  hj 
Thurloe  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
Cromwell,  by  letter  from  Whitehall  in  Feb.  1654,  gave  per- 
mission to  have  troops  raised  in  Ireland  for  the  service  of 
any  foreign  state  not  opposed  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England.  Under  this  permission  no  fewer  than  27,000 
men  in  one  year  left  the  kingdom.  Muskerry  proceeded 
with  his  men  to  Spain,  where  on  accoimt  of  his  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  nuncio  Einucdni  in  Ireland,  he  was 
so  oddly  received  that  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Venetian  republic  to  be  employed  with  his  men  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  state.  Colonel  Murtough  O'Brien,  an  active 
partisan  officer,  and  one  of  the  last  who,  hoping  against 
hoipej  held  out  agw[ist  the  parliament,  at  a  later  period  ob- 
tained the  usual  letters  of  transportation,  and  proceeded  to 
Spain  at  the  head  of  1,200  men,  in  the  month  of  April, 

Murtough  O'Brien  had  hardly  landed  in  Spain,  when  he 
experienced  the  same  discouragement  which  drove  Mus- 
kerry to  abandon  the  Spanish  service.  Thurloe's  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  that  country,  says  : — 

^^  The  Irish  are  ill-treated  at  Madrid,  and  will  probablv 
cause  the  ruin  of  Spain.  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

They  would  wish  themselves  back  again  in  Ireland.  Three 
hundred  of  them  in  a  body  lately  deserted  from  the  king  of 
Spain  at  Fontarabia."^''^ 

In  another  letter^"^  it  is  stated  that  3,000  Irish  troops, 
headed  by  their  officers,  marched  in  a  body  to  join  the  French 
in  Catalonia.  At  this  time  lord  Inchiquin  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  that  province,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  conclude  that  the  prestige  of  his  name  added 
to  the  ill-usage  experienced  by  the  Irish  troops  from  the 
Spaniards,  hi^l  a  powerful  effect  in  causing  his  countrymen 
to  tiransfer  their  services  to  the  ranks  of  a  nation  to  whose 

(b)  Thurloe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  224. 

(c)  Thurloe,  State  Papers,  vol.  i,  d.  323,  337,  362. 

(•i)  To  Thurloe,  dated  27th  Sept  1653. 
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people  they  bore  a  closer  resemblance  in  manners  and  cha- 
racter than  to  the  grave  and  stately  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula. 

The  services  of  lord  Inchiquin  to  the  crown  of  France 
in  withdrawing  his  countrymen  from  the  Spanish  army,  and 
causing  them  to  enter  that  of  France,  was  extremely  agree- 
able to  cardinal  Mazarine.  Tet,  encountered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Rinuccini,  by  whom  he  was  represented  to  the 
French  court  as  the  murderer  of  the  priests  of  Cashed  he 
could  not,  when  soliciting  the  appointment  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Irish  troops,  prevail  further  than  to  obtain 
the  command  of  two  regiments.  The  royalists  had  not  laid 
aside  all  hopes  of  once  more  trying  their  fortune  in  an  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  power  of  that  uncrowned  personage 
who  proudly  preferred  the  title  of  protector  of  the  libeirties 
of  England  to  the  splendour  of  an  unhereditary  diadeuL 
The  English  secretary  was  informed  that  8,000  or  9,000 
Irish  troops  were  to  leave  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  a 
body,  and  were  promised  by  Mazarine  to  be  conveyed  either 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland  as  would  be  most  convenient  for  the 
intended  design.  Thurloe,  who  had  his  spies  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  was  not  long  in  receiving  information  of  the 
proceedings  meditated  by  the  royalists,  and  the  protector 
was  not  slow  in  resenting  the  encouragement  afforded  to 
them  by  the  French  court.  Dreading  the  vengeance  of  the 
English  commonwealth,  the  French  ministers  adopted  so 
cold  and  reserved  a  demeanour  to  Charles  that  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  France  into  Germany.  It  was 
while  resident  at  Cologne  in  the  latter  country  that  Charles, 
to  convey  to  Inchiquin  his  sense  of  his  services  in  Ireland 
and  on  tlie  continent,  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  an  earl  ^'' 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  nominated  him  with  Ormond 
and  others  on  his  privy-council.  Inchiquin  continually 
cherished  the  hope  of  being  employed  in  the  endeavour  to 
restore  his  sovereign  to  the  throne,  and  had  been  destined 
to  command  the  troops  which  were  ready  for  the  intended 
descent  in  some  part  of  the  British  islands,  when  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  English  ministiy  obliged  the  French  states- 
men to  change  their  course.     This  was  a  grievous  disap- 

(•)  Vid*  post,  Appendix. 
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pointment  to  one  of  so  active  and  enterprising  a  genius,  and 
who  had  now  for  so  many  years  been  an  exile  from  his  natire 
country.  His  letters  after  the  king's  retirement  from  France 
are  very  desponding.  He  stated  his  fears,  that  he  should  never 
again  see  his  friends  in  Ireland,  but  adds  that  he  hadhopes 
cxf  being  employed  again  by  his  majesty  in  England  before 
six  months.     The  death  of  the  protector,^*^  and  the  feeble 
government  of  Richard  Cromwell,  had  excited  the  hopes 
and  encouraged  the  expectations  of  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  the  royal  family  tiiat  the  restoration  could  not  be  dis* 
tant    The  tide  of  opinion  set  strongly  in  this  direction.   A 
change,  prompted  no  doubt  by  private  interests,  came  over 
the  views  of  tiiose  who  had  not  dared  during  the  lifetime  of 
Cromwell  to  oppose  his  authority,  but  who  now,  watching 
the  torn  of  a&irs,  were  among  the  foremost  to  advance  the 
new  order  of  things.     In  Ireland,  the  republican  Waller, 
and  the  in  heart  royalist  Broghill,  vainly  endeavoured  to  up- 
hold the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament.  The 
former,  who  had  sat  as  one  of  the  late  king's  judges,  en- 
deavoiued  to  maintain  the  castle  of  Dublin  against  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  some  others,  but 
after  a  resistance  of  five  days  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
was  sent  prisoner  to  England.  Broghill,  ^though  he  termed 
it  "  a  ruinous  wickedness  ^  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Rump  parliament  to  replace 
Heniy  Cromwell,  was  in  correspondence  with  the  king,  and 
urgently  pressed  his  majesty's  arrival  in  Ireland.     The  pro- 
ceedings of  Monk,  who  seemed  now  to  have  the  destiny  of 
king  and  people  at  his  disposal,  determined  his  majesty  to 
delay  giving  compliance  to  the  invitation  from  Ireland, 
althongfa  urged  by  the  influence  of  Inchiquin  and  others  to 
take  that  step.      Ireland,  harassed  by  an  intemecme  war 
of  nearly  twenty  years'  duration,  in  the  progress  of  which 
the  best  and  noblest  of  her  sons  had  lost  hfe,  liberty  and 
property,  those  of  them  who  survived  devotmg  themselv^ 
to  the  irvice  of  such  of  the  powers  of  Europe  as  afforded 
an  asylum  to  their  exUed  sovereign,  was  certain  not  to  be 
outdone  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  its  king.     The  de- 

(•)   3*1  Sept.  1656. 
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claration  from  Breda  soon  arrived,  and  was  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  royal  authority  in  all  the  towns  of  Ire- 
land, with  joy  unfeigned,  but  with  hopes  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Among  the  vicissitudes  of  Inchiquin's  eventful  life  his 
capture  by  an  Algerine  corsair  must  not  be  omitted.  The 
revolt  of  Catalonia,  and  the  successful  insurrection  of  the 
Portuguese  against  the  usurped  authority  of  Spain,  both 
events  occurring  in  the  same  year  (1640),  had  decided  the 
court  of  France  at  a  later  period  to  give  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  reputation  of  Inchiquin  pointed  him  out  as 
the  person  best  fitted  to  carry  out  t^ose  views.  Appointed 
viceroy  of  the  revolted  Spanish  province  some  time  after 
his  retirement  from  Ireland,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
an  auxiliary  force  destined  to  assist  the  Portuguese.  At 
the  time  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  swarmed 
with  corsairs  under  the  Turkish  flag,  and  when  nearly  ar- 
rived at  his  destination,  Inchiquin,  almost  in  sight  of  Lis- 
bon, was  attacked  by  the  pirate,  and  after  a  brave  but 
unsuccessful  resistance,  in  which  lord  O'Brien  his  son  lost 
an  eye,  was  overpowered  and  carried  into  Algiers.  The 
command  of  the  French  auxiliary  force  was  in  consequence 
transferred  to  coimt  Schomberg.  The  influence  of  England 
had  by  this  time  been  felt  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
dreaded  protector  of  her  liberties  had  obliged  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  under  the  terror  of 
Blake's  guns.  It  was  Inchiquin's  good  fortune  also  that  his 
capture  should  have  occurred  within  a  year  from  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  when  the  parliament  was  restored,  and  the  re- 
viving loyalty  of  the  English  people  began  to  give  signs  of 
life.  Whatever  were  the  influences  by  which  they  were 
moved,  the  newly  appointed  council  of  state  made  a  demand 
on  the  Dey  of  Algiers  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  lord 
Inchiquin^^  and  his  son,  and  the  gallant  soldier  was  at  once 
set  at  liberty.  He  was  consoled  for  this  disappointment  at 
the  restoration,  when  Chiles  had  contract^  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  had  determined 
to  aid  the  Portuguese  still  struggling  for  their  emancipa- 

{()  Heaths  Chron.  440. 
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lion  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Heath  states^)  that  in  1662, 
by  virtue  of  the  alliance  and  treaty  with  Portugal,  forces 
were  sent  to  assist  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards. 
These  set  sail  firom  Dunkirk,  lately  taken  by  the  united  arms 
of  France  and  England  and  surrendered  to  the  latter  power, 
and  were  placed  ilnder  the  chief  command  of  his  excdlency 
the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  ^^  the  £unous  soldier  in  Ireland''  The 
troops,  it  is  stated  on  the  same  authority,  arrived  well  and 
in  good  health  on  the  29th  of  June  in  that  year.^ 

The  notices  afforded  to  us  of  the  remaining  years  of  the 
oirl  of  Inchiquin's  life  are  few  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant Loid  Broghill,  whose  adhesion  to  the  parliament 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  threats  of  Cromwell,  and  who 
had  never  been  considered  sincere  in  his  support  of  the  re- 
pnhlican  fEu^tion,  having  been  deprived  of  his  command  by 
Ludlow  acting  on  the  orders  of  ^e  Rump  parliament,  was 
fixr  hiB  services  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  on  the  resto- 
ntion,  created  earl  of  Orrery  and  made  lord-president  of 
MotiBter  to  the  exclusion  of  Inchiquin  on  account  of  hi^ 
rBligion.  In  1665,  having  had  occasion  to  proceed  to 
Ellwand,  Orrery  left  the  care  of  the  province  to  Inchiquin 
H  his  vice-president.  Thus  was  terminated  an  estrange- 
ment of  many  years'  duration  which  had  subsisted  between 
time  noblemen,  and  which  had  grown  out  of  Orrery's  ad- 
beiion  to  Cromwell,  when  Inchiquin  was  president  of  Mun- 
sfeer.  Even  so  fer  back  as  the  year  1649  the  king  exerted 
himself  to  have  Broghill  and  Indiiquin  reconciled,  and  wrote 
to  Qrmond  to  that  efiect.  His  majesty's  letter  is  found  in 
Onafi  papers,  vol.  1,  p.  21.  The  reconciliation  was  en- 
tiidy  cemented  not  only  by  the  support  given  by  lord  Inchi- 
qain  to  his  friend  Orrery  when  impeached  of  high  treason 
in  1669  by  the  discontented  commons  of  England,  but  also 
by  a  double  alliance  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
Sunilies  of  the  reconciled  friends,  Orrery's  second  son  Heniy 
liaving  married  the  lady  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Inchi- 
|nin,  while  William,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  last-named 
•ari,  was  united  to  Margaret,  Orrery's  daughter. 

Lord  Inchiquin's  life  was  not  of  long  duration.     His 

(O  Hcath*8  C'hron.  !i\\,  note. 
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demise  took  place  on  the  9th  of  September,  1674,  at  the 
oomparatively  early  age  of  56/'^  By  his  will  bearing  date 
the  11th  September  of  the  previous  year  and  proved  14th 
November,  1674,  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick,  in  such  manner  as  his  eldest 
son  William,  lord  O'Brien,  should  direct,  whom  he  orders, 
after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies  and  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  youngest  daughter  the  lady  Mary,  amount, 
ing  to  £3,000,  to  erect  a  decent  monument  over  his  grave 
in  such  manner  as  he  should  think  fit  The  will  contained 
among  other  provisions  the  following  : — "  Whereas  there 
is  a  debt  of  above  £200  due  to  me  from  the  lord  viscount 
Dillon  and  his  son  by  bond  and  judgment,  I  bequeath  the 
same  to  Patrick  Nihill  of  Limerick,  gent.,  for  him  to  pay 
and  satisfy  thereout  to  my  servant  Philip  Boche  FitzDavid, 
£50  which  I  owe  him  ;  to  William  Connery,  £100  which  I 
owe  him  ;  £20  to  the  Franciscan  friars  of  Innis  in  the 
county  of  Clare  ;  £20  to  Richard  Assin,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  disposed  of  by  him,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
said  Philip  Boche,  as  well  for  the  performance  of  the  usual 
duties  of  the  Boman  Catholick  clergy,  as  also  for  other  pious 
uses,  as  I  have  already  instructed  the  said  Philip.  And 
forasmuch  as  my  said  eldest  son  is  now  beyond  the  sea,  my 
will  and  desire  is,  that  if  God  shall  please  to  call  me  out  of 
this  world  before  his  coming  home,  those  of  my  friends  that 
will  be  by  me  at  the  time  of  my  death,  shall  immediately 
after  my  death  bury  and  inter  my  corpse  privately." 

Lord  O'Brien  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Tangier 
in  Africa  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  which  his  fatiier 
departed  this  life,  the  remains  of  lord  Inchiquin  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  direction  as  above  stated,  privately  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  Limerick.  The  gar- 
rison, however,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and 
distinguished  a  soldier,  paid  the  usual  honours,  and  fired 
minute  guns  at  the  ftineral. 

The  estimates  formed  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Morrogh  O'Brien  difier  as  much  as  the  writers  who  have 
given  them  expression.  By  the  catholics  he  has  been  described 
as  the  relentless  persecutor  of  themselves  and  their  religion, 
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and  in  support  of  this  imputation  they  point  to  his  conduct 
at  Gashd,  and  to  his  putting  heretical  or  presbjterian  (in 
their  o[dnion  the  same^  bishops  and  clergy  into  the  vacant 
aees  of  the  province  of  Munster.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adherents  of  the  republican  party  before  he  joined  the  parlia- 
nttit^  and  after  his  abandonment  of  them,  tiie  independents, 
denounced  him  as  one  whose  sole  aim  was  self-aggrandise- 
ineat^  and  they  instance  as  justifying  these  charges,  his 
frequent  change  of  sides.  But  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
the  state  of  parties  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  if 
we  attempt  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  parties  who  figured  in  the  transactions 
of  those  days.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  weighing  the 
iduiges  advanced  against  Inchiquin  by  the  catholic  party, 
that  foreign  agency  had  been  employed  to  stir  up  the  ca- 
iholio  subjects  of  Charles  to  resist  his  authority  and  to  op- 
pose any  peace  that  did  not  embrace  concessions  which  it 
was  out  of  the  power  of  the  king  to  grant,  or,  if  he  had  the 
power,  which  he  ought  not  to  concede.  Nay,  further,  that 
TiKJiiqwin  was  well  aware  from  his  correspondents  in  the 
ooimoil  of  Kilkenny,  that  the  nuncio  meditated,  and  went 
ao  &r  as  to  propose,  to  confer  the  kingdom  upon  either  the 
Pope  or  tiie  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  such  an  alternative,  and  with  such 
a  prospect  before  him  as  this,  Inchiquin  may  have  considered 
hia  own  personal  interests  at  stake,  and  that  his  determined 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  nuncio  and  the  clergy, 
laay  have  received  additional  strength  from  a  view  to  these 
iatensts.  How  fiu*  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  merely 
nljgioiis  considerations,  if  at  all,  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power 
of  a  writer  of  the  histoiy  of  those  times  in  the  present  day 
to  decide.  The  reader  may  prefer  the  estimate  given  of 
Inehiquin's  motives  and  conduct  by  Borlase,  a  contemporary. 
Iliev  are  here  submitted  to  the  leader  from  that  authors 
work,  p.  278  :— 

''Nor  can  his  change  of  sides  (to  which  some  say  he  was 
too  mutable)  be  so  properly  imputed  to  any  defect  of  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  unhappy  crisis  of  the  times  ;  his  own  ex- 
pfeasions  making  it  clear,  that  had  aU  things  been  the  same 
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tiiey  were  pretended  to  be^  he  would  have  continued  as  he 
was  ;  but  impostures  having  been  discovered^  he  thought  it 
ill  to  persist  in  their  fdlowship.  Afterwards  indeed  he 
chang^  his  reli^on  and  thereby  gave  a  suspicion  that 
though  he  fought  against  his  countrymen,  he  had  a  reverence 
for  t£eir  idea.  Certain  it  is  he  had  desired  much  to  be  pre- 
sident of  Munster,  nor  could  anything  have  barred  him  of 
it  since  his  majesty's  happy  return  wherein  his  servants 
had  the  fruits  of  their  fidelity  but  hiis  change  of  religion, 
which  equally  prejudiced  the  lord  Dillon  in  tibe  presidency 
of  Connaught,  truly  observable  in  them  both." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  extract  that  Inchiquin's  protes- 
tantism like  that  of  many  others  in  later  times,  was  more 
of  a  political  than  a  religious  character.  But  it  was  during 
his  exile  in  France  that  this  change  became  more  evident. 
Wanting  the  will  or  the  ability  to  resist  the  importunities 
of  Henrietta  the  widow  of  his  sovereign,  aided  by  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  the  virtual  ruler  of  France,  who  urged  that  his 
children  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  their 
mother  a  daughter  of  St.  Leger^s,  painful  dissensions  sprung 
up  in  Inchiquin's  family  which  obliged  his  wife  to  return  to 
her  friends  in  England.  Lockhart,  the  English  envoy  at 
■the  French  court,  informed  Thurloe  that  lady  Inchiquin  was 
so  persecuted  by  her  husband's  instances  that  her  child 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  catholic  religion,  that  he  could 
not  refuse  her  the  charity  of  a  pass  to  go  into  England,  a 
favour  which  he  granted  from  fear  of  scandalizing  the  pro- 
testants  in  Paris  who  were  witnesses  of  the  lady's  sufferings 
and  greatly  commiserated  them.  Through  the  influence  of 
lady  Inchiquin's  friends  with  the  powerfrd  protector  whom 
the  cardinal  was  anxious  to  conciliate,  the  child  was  even- 
tually consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  English  ambassador, 
and  Inchiquin  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  banish- 
ment and  loss  of  his  pensions  and  appointments  in  the 
French  service.  ^*^ 

As  to  the  accusations  brought  agdnst  him  by  the  re- 
publican or  independent  party  and  his  change  of  sides,  these 
it  is  but  just  to  observe  he  was  liable  to  in  common  with 
neariy  all  the  leading  men  of  his  time.    Oastlehaven,  while 
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tendering  his  services  to  the  goyemment  in  the  suppresion 
of  the  rising  rebellion,  was  insulted  by  the  lords  justices, 
and  eyen  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  was  thus,  from  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  impeUed  to  join  the  ranks  of 
tiie  confederates.  Yet  we  find  him  eventually  acting  with 
the  royalists,  and  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign. 
Tai^e,  in  like  manner,  driven  to  occupy  a  high  commtuid 
in  the  armies  of  the  confederates,  ended  by  assisting  Ormond 
in  ihe  endeavour  to  restore  the  monarchy.  Broghill,  first 
a  loyalist^  then  a  republican,  was  in  the  end  one  of  the  most 
influential  in  the  re-estaUishment  of  the  royal  authority. 
Nay,  Monk  himself  whose  fortune  it  was  to  have  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  bringing  about  this  result,  was  obUged  by 
the  course  of  events  and  the  general  inclination  to  return 
to  the  former  state  of  things,  to  change  his  conduct  and 
party.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  straight  course 
in  the  midst  of  revolutions  when  people  do  not  know  what 
a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  If  Inchiquin  is  to  be 
censured  for  change  of  party,  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  his 
day  who  could  escape  censure. 

The  career  of  Inchiquin  as  a  commander  presents  some 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  captains  who  have 
figured  on  larger  theatres  than  it  has  been  his  fortune  to 
occupy.  Like  some  of  them  he  held  high  command  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  being  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when, 
with  &r  inferior  forces  he  defeated  lord  Mountgarret  at 
Uscarrol.  Owen  O'Neill,  the  only  officer  of  undoubted  ca- 
paeity  that  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  had 
siudi  an  opinion  of  Inchiquin's  ability  that  he  twice  declined 
to  encounter  him,— once  at  Kilkenny,  which  was  relieved  by 
tJie  rapid  advance  of  Inchiquin's  troops,  and  a  second  time, 
at  Fort  Falkland  or  Banagher,  when  O'Neill  found  it  prudent 
to  retire  from  the  encounter,  to  the  surprise  and  mortifica* 
tion  of  the  nuncio.  But  the  chief  merit  of  Inchiquin  seems 
to  consist  in  his  having,  for  eight  years,  with  little  assistance 
from  England,  contrived  to  subsist  his  troops  and  make  the 
war  support  itself,  levying  contributions  on  the  part  of  the 
countiy  occupied  by  his  soldiers  in  spite  of  the  utmost  effi>rts 
of  the  confederate  generals  to  prevent  him. 
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Of  the  sons  of  Morrogh  first  earl  and  sixth  baron  of 
Inchiquin,  namely,  William,  Charles,  and  John,  the  last  two 
left  no  issue.  William  sacceeded  his  father,  whom  he  had 
accompanied  to  Catalonia,  and  under  whom  he  served  in 
the  operations  conducted  by  the  French  in  that  province. 
On  his  accession  to  the  title,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles 
the  second  captain-general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Africa, 
and  governor  of  the  fort  of  Tangier,  ceded  by  the  Portu- 
guese as  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza  on  her  union  with  the  king  of  England.  In  this 
employment  he  continued  for  six  years.  In  1689,  he  and 
his  son  William  (afterwards  third  earl)  were  attainted  by 
the  Irish  parliament  of  king  James,  and  their  estates  se- 
questrated. After  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  by  king 
William  governor  of  Jamaica,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
little  more  than  a  year,  as  he  died  in  the  month  of  January, 
1691.  By  his  wife,  lady  Margaret  Boyle,  William  the 
second  earl  left  three  sons,  William,  Henry,  and  James,  of 
whom  the  last  two  died  without  issue. 

William,  third  earl  and  eighth  baron  of  Inchiquin,  who, 
along  with  his  father  had  been  attainted  by  the  parliament 
of  James,  served  with  distinction  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  Ireland  under  king  William  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Kinsale.  After  the  decease  of  his  majesty  he 
was  in  1702  appointed  privy-councillor  to  queen  Anne,  an 
office  whicli,  on  the  9  th  October,  1714,  was  confirmed  to 
him  on  the  accession  of  George  the  first  He  also  held, 
until  his  decease,  the  important  office  of  governor  of  the 
county  of  Clare.  Dying  at  Rostellan  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1719,  he  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Clovne. 

William^  third  earl  of  Inchiquin,  left  three  sons,  namely* 
William,  Charles,  and  James.  Of  these  Charles  died  un- 
married. WilUam,  who  had  sat  in  the  house  of  commons 
of  England  during  several  parliaments,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Iridi  house  of  lords  for  the  first  time  on  the  23d  Septem- 
ber, 1781,  as  ninth  baron  and  fourth  earl  of  Inchiquin. 
Ob  ths  death,  in  April  1741,  of  Heniy,  eighth  eari  of  Tho- 

had  leoeiTed  the  appointinent  of  governor  of 
the  deeuee  of  the  third  eerl  of  Inchiquin,  this  im- 
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portant  post  again  reverted  to  the  Inchiquin  family,  having 
been  conferred  on  William,  the  fourth  earl  of  that  title. 
By  his  wife,  the  lady  Anne  Hamilton,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney,  William  (fourth  earl)  had  issue  four 
sons,  William,  Greorge,  Augustus,  and  Morrogh.  Of  these 
the  first-named  three  died  in  infancy,  leaving  Morrogh  them 
surviving.  Morrogh  was  the  lord  O'Brien  named  as  devisee 
in  tail  in  the  will  of  Henry,  earl  of  Thomond,  and  he  too 
died  without  issue. 

The  earldom,  by  the  failure  of  issue  of  William  fourth 
earl,  accordingly  devolved  on  the  family  of  James,  third  son 
rf  William  third  earL  James  had  three  sons,  Morrogh, 
John,^*^  and  Edward.  Of  these  Morrogh  became  fifth  earl, 
and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of  Thomond  in  the 
year  1800,  thus  reviving  the  ancient  title  which  had  ex- 
fared  by  fulure  of  issue  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  O'Briens. 
But  djing  in  1808  without  leaving  issue,  and  John  his 
brother  also  *  dying  without  o£&pring,  the  dignities  of  the 
fionily  vested  in  the  issue  of  Edward,  tiie  third  son  of  James, 
who  was  the  third  son  of  William,  third  earl  of  Inchiquin. 
The  said  Edward  having  departed  this  life  in  1801  before 
Mom^  the  first  marquis,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and 
James,  the  title  descended  to  William  as  second'marquis, 
on  whose  decease  on  the  2l8t  August,  1846,  without  issue, 
bis  brother  James  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
tmSlj.  By  the  demise  of  this  nobleman  on  the  3d  July, 
1855,  without  issue,  the  marquisate  and  earldom  which  had 
descended  for  so  many  generations  in  the  line  of  Dermod 
ibe  eldest  son  of  Morrogh  who  surrendered  the  crown  of 
Thomond  to  Henry  die  eighth  for  a  peerage,  came  to  an 
end  The  barony,  however,  after  the  interval  of  313  years, 
vwts  in  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  bart  of  Dromoland,  as  descen- 
dnt  of  Donogh,  the  third  son  of  Morrogh  the  tanist  of 
Thomond 
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CHAPTER  XJII 

A.a  16S3-1667...Proooedingi  <tf  the  En^Bah  pftriianMDl  m  ti^ 
land,  and  diqpoad  of  thefi9vfeitedl«Bds...ThaHqBli^^ 
Ooniiaq^t  and  C]are...CrQmw«Il  declared  lord  protector...1ldaT«ti<w  of 
tlie  Olden  of  inuupIanlaikm...Letter  of  Heniy  Crannrell  to  Tliiiiioe»  and 
from  Heeiiruod  to  tlie  aame  on  ttia  ■object...Ynlt  of  ladiiqiiin^  aoA  to 
Heniy  CrQiiKwell...L0tler  of  iSbm  latter  to  Tliiiiloa..JLotd  TVwwiil 
fiiKvoara  from  tiie  proteotot^a  gcweimnent  Meawnea  adopted  on  tte 
tknof  thenunarebyto  a^jinitiiedaimaoftiieioTaliatiandiepnblioanam 
IieIand...TlMi«7aldeGiaiatknttebMia  of  tlieaetofaetfleMBi...Sa'Dani8l 
O'Brien  cieated  iriaeoantCtoe^Tlweari  of  ladnqponandtteTiaeonai  Clare 


i«i*Qted  to tia»eatatek.JU&e&¥oveQnfcRedon Daniel (TBkian  of  Dw^ 
aneeator  of  the  O'Brieni  of  EnnktyoMnd^Beitefatunte  tiav  propotieB  of 
tte  Drauoland  O'BkienB  in  tiie  penm  of  Dona|^  aabaeqaontly  tiie  fizat 
iMoonet^War  dedared  between  Fitfand  and  Hnihnail,  aadiutaeantiie 
fanner  and  fkanee..J>eaeei^  on  the  Lnrii  oonat  ainaiihaniUil,.  llMaiiinof 
defence  adopted  hj  tte  eail  of  Oneiy,  lord  pteiiilfnt  of  If iwtiir ...Tender 
of  eernoe  hj  the  eail  of  Inehiq[am...Rkh  priae  taken  hj  Chariea  O'Brien, 
aecond  eon  of  lord  lnchk|nin. .  .Peace  of  B>edn> 

It  will  now  be  neoessaiy  to  review  the  state  of  Iiehnd  on 
its  subjugation  by  tbe  anns  of  the  parKament,  and  the  ar- 
rangements adopted  there  in  the  perk)d  pi^eoeding  the 
restoration. 

The  surrender  of  Limerick  was»  after  a  brief  and  mi- 
soooessfal  straggle  on  the  part  of  lord  Clanrickaide  and  the 
deigy,  followed  bj  that  of  Gahraj,  when  further  resislanoe 
to  the  anns  of  the  vicfeorious  commonweidth  being  at  an 
end|  nothing  remained  to  the  conquerors  to  do  but  to  dis- 
pose of  tiie  spoiL  How  this  part  of  the  drama  was  pocliHrmed, 
and  its  effects  on  the  oounty  of  Clare,  are  now  tobediown. 

Soon  after  the  ouAieak  of  the  rebellion  in  lidand,  the 
Mk  of  ths  En|^  parliament,  the  17di  and  18th  of  Ghaiies 
Ihi  ia%  waa  paned,  eM»«iramng  persons  wi^^ 

vminqf  OB  kana  to  tte  goTttmaient  to  sap|ii«s  tte 
'  Aia  ac%  hndos  were  to  reoeiTe  out  of  the 
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estates  which  should  be  foffeitid  in  Ireland,  one  thousand 
acres  in  the  province  of  Leinster  for  every  sum  of  £600 
subscribed,  the  same  quantity  in  Munster  for  £450,  and  in 
Ulster  for  £200.  Considering  the  longing  eye  cast  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James  on  Irish  lands  by  those  who 
never  lost  sight  of  the  scheme  of  forming  plantations  in  that 
country,  it  will  be  easily  credited  that  vast  sums  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  monied  interest  in  England.  It  was  now 
thought^  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  high  time  to  realise  the 
firuits  of  these  speculations. 

But  another  party  also  had  to  be  considered  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  forfeitures.  These  were  the  soldiers  through 
whose  labours  and  sufferings  victory  had  been  achieved  and 
the  rebellion  suppressed.  Considerable  arrears  of  pay  had 
been  due  to  officers  and  soldiers,  and  now  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end,  both  parties,  adventurers  and  army,  were  to  re- 
ceive the  rewards  of  tiiieir  investments,  whether  of  their 
cafdtal  or  of  labour,  from  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state, 
the  parliament 

For  this  purpose  an  order  of  the  council  of  state  bear- 
ing date  1st  June,  1653,  was  directed  to  certain  persons 
therein  named,  appointing  them  to  sit  as  a  committee  at 
Crrocers'  Hall,  London,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th  July  next  ensuing,  ^^  to  regulate,  order,  and  dis- 
pose the  drawing  of  lots  for  ascertaining  to  the  said  adven- 
toieis  where  their  dividends  of  lands  shall  be."  Another 
cominission,  bearing  date  the  2  2d  June  in  the  same  year, 
was  addressed  to  Fleetwood,  lord  deputy,  (the  son-in-law  of 
Cromwell),  Ludlow,  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  Miles 
Corbet,  and  John  Jones,  with  certain  instructions  for  the 
survey  and  admeasurement  of  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  forfeited  in  Ireland,  and  also  of  all  lands,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the  year  1630,  or 
since ;  and  for  carrying  out  certain  other  acts  of  parliament 
and  ordinances  of  state  enumerated  in  their  commission 
In  carrying  out  these  instructions  it  was  ordered,  that 
adventurers  might  be  at  liberty  to  join  in  one  and  the  same 
lot,  provided  that  it  did  not  exc^  £1000,  and  that  no 
more  lots  be  assigned  for  Munster  than  shoi^d  amount  to 
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tlie  sum  of  £110,000  ;  for  Leinster  to  that  of  £205,000  ; 
and  for  Ulster,  £45,000,  and  that  all  monies  should  be  ac- 
counted as  doubled  which  were  brought  in  under  the  or- 
dinances of  tiie  14th  July,  1643,  and  the  13th  November, 
1647,  to  make  up  the  aforesaid  sums. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  the 
forfeited  lands  in  the  following  ten  counties  were  assigned, 
viz. : — ^Limerick,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  in  Munster ;  Meath, 
Westmeath,  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  in  Leinster ;  and 
Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Down,  in  Ulster ;  the  distribution  to 
be  by  moieties  in  each  to  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  re- 
spectively. These  instructions  and  ordinances  were  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  on  the  26th  September, 
1653,  which  contained  an  additional  clause,  that  the  counties 
of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh,  should  be  charged  with  the 
further  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  satisfaction  of  adventurers  who  had  subscribed  their 
money  and  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  sol- 
diers, one  moiety  to  each  respectively.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided by  this  act  that  if  the  moiety  of  the  ten  counties 
above  mentioned  should  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt 
of  the  adventurers,  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  one 
moiety  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  county  of  Louth,  ex- 
cept the  barony  of  Ardee.  And  that  if  the  moiety  in  the 
ten  counties  already  named  should  not  suffice  for  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  army,  they  should  be  paid  from 
the  other  moiety  in  Louth,  or  out  of  forfeited  lands  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  to  be  named  by  the  commissioners.  It 
was  also  further  enacted,  that  to  satisfy  the  arrears  of  so 
much  of  the  army  as  had  been  lately,  or  were  about  to  be, 
disbanded,  so  much  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  and  county  of  Clare,  as  was  includ^  in  a  belt 
commencing  at  the  extremity  of  one  statute  mile  round  the 
town  of  Sligo,  and  so  ^^  winging  upon  the  sea  coast,**  not 
above  four  miles  distant  from  l£e  sea,  and  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Shannon  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
thence  to  Athlone,  should  be  set  apart  and  assigned  to  them, 
oare  being  taken  that  the  assigned  lands  should  lie  together 
without  intervals. 
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In  the  lotteiy  directed  to  be  held  at  Grocers'-hall,  a  cer« 
tificate  was  to  be  giyen  to  each  adventurer  of  the  propor- 
tion of  lands  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  this  being  copied, 
was  to  be  entered  into  a  book,  and  kept  as  a  permanent 
record  to  fdtore  generations. 

7he  statute  having  established  the  machineiy  for  set- 
tling the  claims  of  the  adventurers  and  securing  them  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  lands  so  allotted  to  them  by 
placing  soldiers  side  by  side  with  them  in  their  respective 
moieties  of  the  forfeiteid  lands,  proceeded  to  clear  the  greater 
pert  of  three  provinces  for  their  reception.  For  tMs  pur- 
pose it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  in  Ireland  who  had 
lig^t  to  articles  or  to  any  favour  and  mercy  held  forth  by 
the  act  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  should,  before  the  1st 
of  May,  1654,  remove  and  transplant  themselves  into  the 
province  of  Connaught  or  county  of  Clare,  there  to  inhabit 
and  abide,  and  to  have  set  forth  to  them  such  propprtions 
of  land,  and  for  such  estates  or  terms,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions and  reservations,  as  should  be  answerable  in  value 
to  those  held  by  them  under  their  articles,  in  such  place  and 
manner  as  should  be  authorised  by  the  commissioners.  And 
this  was  enforced  by  a  penalty  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  England,  as  follows  : — 

**  And  that  whatsoever  person  or  persons  aforesaid  shall, 
after  the  said  first  day  of  May,  1654,  be  found  inhabiting 
or  remaining  in  any  part  of  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Mun- 
stcr,  or  Ulster  (except  in  the  said  county  of  Clare),  or 
(without  a  pass  from  you  or  any  of  you,  or  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  authorised  by 
you  to  that  purpose)  travelling  in  any  of  the  said  provinces 
(except  the  said  county  of  Clare),  he  and  they  shall  be  re- 
ported  spies  and  enemies,  and  shall  for  the  same  suffer 
death.*'  A  further  clause  provided  that  none  of  the  persons 
so  ordered  to  remove  into  Connaught  or  Clare  should  be 
admitted  into  any  port,  town,  or  gamson  within  the  said 
province  and  county,  without  license,  or  should  keep  arms 
ised  in  war  or  ammunition,  under  the  Pen^^  ^^^^  tned 
by  a  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty,  of  suffering  death 

Other  restrictions,  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
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puipofle  of  this  narrative,  are  contained  in  the  statute  in 
question.  Those  relative  to  the  transplantation  were,  so  far 
as  Clare  is  conoemed,  to  be  thus  put  in  force/^^  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  of  Kerry  to  be  transplanted  into  the 
baronies  of  Burren  and  Inchiquin,  those  of  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny,  Westmeath,  Longford,  King's  County,  and  Tip- 
peraiy,  into  the  baronies  of  Tulla,  Bunratty,  Islands,  Cor- 
oomroe,  Clonderalaw,  Moyarta,  and  Ibrickan.  Although 
a  considerable  part  of  the  county  was  appropriated  to  the 
disbanded  troops  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  adoption  of 
the  line  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  Shannon,  it  appears  there 
was  room  for  transplanted  persons,  the  county  having  been 
nearly  denuded  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  in  their  petition  to  be 
relieved  from  the  monthly  assessment,  they  state,  that  the 
country  was  ^^  totally  ruinated  and  deserted,  and  that  of  thir- 
teen hundred  ploughlands  which  Clare  contcuned,  there  were 
not  more  than  forty  at  the  most  inhabited,  these  lying  in 
the  barony  of  Bunratty." 

But  before  the  year  in  which  these  sanguinary  edicts 
were  promulgated  had  expired,  an  extraordinary  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  England,  which  was  not  without  im- 
portant effects  in  Ireland.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  invested 
with  supreme  authority,  and  proclaimed  protector  of  the 
liberties  of  England  on  the  19th  of  December,  1653.  In 
the  instructions  which  he  transmitted  to  the  deputy  and 
council  in  Dublin  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  the  pro- 
tector suggested  that  they  might  dispense  where  necessary 
with  the  orders  for  the  transplantation  of  the  natives  to 
Gonnaught  and  Clare,  and  with  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
imposed  on  those  who  should  be  found  to  have  transgressed 
these  orders.^**^ 

Various  reasons  conspired  to  produce  this  relaxation  of 
the  severe  policy  of  the  government.  Besides  the  con- 
spiracies against  the  life  of  the  protector  which  he  was 
enabled  by  timely  notice  to  evade,  attempts  were  constantly 
made  by  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  royal  family  to 
collect  troops,  and  to  prepare  for  a  descent  in  such  parts  of 
the  British  idands  as  afforded  most  likelihood  of  being  at- 

f)  (Mw ftrlnuiihiiUtioB,  12 Fab.  165A.  (^)  Thnrioe.  iL  toL  606. 
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tended  with  success.  Emissaries  were  despatched  fironr 
variofiis  parts  of  the  continent  to  Ireland  to  prq[Mure  the 
natiyes  for  an  invasion,  and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those 
who  were  extruded  from  their  lands  to  make  way  for  the 
adventurers  and  soldiers  of  the  commonwealth.  The  act 
for  the  transplantation  had  been  translated  into  the  French, 
ItaliaB  and  Latin  languages  and  widely  circulated,  to  shew 
to  tiie  world  the  cruelty  practised  on  the  Irish  natives  by 
the  governing  power  in  England.  And  it  was  freely  spoken 
€fn  ue  continent  that  the  severity  of  the  transplantation 
was  the  only  cause  that  the  Irish  looked  for  the  return  of 
Mng  Gharies.  The  act  had  in  fact  become  impossible  of 
execution  from  its  very  severity.  Henry  Cromwell,  writing 
on  this  sulgect  to  the  secretary  in  England,  Thurloe,  12th 
March,  1655,  thus  expresses  himself : — ^^^ 

^  The  council  last  week  gave,  by  an  express  information 
to  his  hic^mess,  that  we  had  secured  (on  the  account  of  non* 
transplantation)  several  Irish  who  had  been  in  arms,  and 
are  like  again  to  be  troublesome  in  case  there  should  be  any 
new  attempts.  It  was  offered  to  his  highness  (they  being 
dearly  at  our  mercy)  that  it  would  be  good  service  to  the 
public  to  send  these  men  either  to  some  foreign  plantation 
or  to  some  other  service.  We  continue  them  botli  to  our 
charge  and  trouble  in  restraint  till  we  receive  his  highness's 
plearare,  which  I  desire  you  would  hasten  to  us.  I  believe 
the  number  of  them  is  about  1000." 

And  on  the  4th  July  in  the  same  year,  Fleetwood, 

writing  to  Thurioe,  says  : — 

**  The  transplantation  is  obstructed  by  our  own  orders. 
The  woids  are  so  penned  as  to  give  parties  the  liberty  to 
keep  Irish  proprietors  on  their  estates,  and  this  is  disowned 
by  most  of  the  council  as  not  being  within  their  intention 

to  grant." 

Further,  he  says :  "  I  see  clearly  we  must  encounter 
more  difficulties  when  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  are  m 
poesession,  Irish  tenanto  being  easier  to  get,  and  of  more 

present  profit  than  English."  i    ^  x-     •    r   x  ^ 

The  severity  of  the  orders  for  transplantation  m  fact  d4i. 

(9  Thurloe,  It.  vol.  606. 
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feated  the  objects  of  the  coundl,  many  of  whom  had  obtained 
large  grants  of  land,  which,  if  denuded  of  the  population, 
be(^tme  valueless.  Public  opinion  in  England  besides  was 
divided,  and  able  treatises  were  written  to  diow  the  impolicy 
of  carrying  out  the  orders  to  their  full  extent  One  of  these 
attributed  to  Vincent  Gookin,  himself  a  commissioner  for 
setting  out  lands  to  the  adventurers  and  soldiers,  produced 
a  great  effect.  But  above  all,  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  must  be  taken  into  account,  Cromwell 
having  now  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  protec- 
torate. The  orders  for  the  transplantation  were  accoi^ngly 
relaxed,  but  not  before  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
had  been  removed  to  the  county  of  Clare  firom  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Kerry  and  Tipperary,  whence  the  removed  could 
be  accomplished  with  least  difficulty. 

Ireland,  having  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  the  English 
commonwealth  been  converted  into  a  comparative  solitude, 
had  peace.  The  mission  of  the  protector's  son  Henry  was 
still  further  calculated  to  produce  this  effect  To  what  a 
degree  the  deputy  had  succeeded  in  restoring  confidence 
among  the  Irish  may  be  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
son  of  Inchiquin  did  not  scruple  to  trust  himself  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  protector's  son  at  the  very  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment If  there  was  one  person  more  than  another  obnoxious 
to  the  government  of  Cromwell  it  was  the  earl  of  ^Inchiquin 
who  deserted  the  republican  party  just  at  the  time  that  the 
future  protector  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  power  and 
moulding  the  army  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Writing  to 
Thurloe  on  the  7  th  April,  1658,  Henry  Cromwell  says  : — 

^^Here  came  to  me  Inchiquin's  son  without  aujrthing 
like  pass  or  permission.  He  hath  been  three  weeks  landed 
in  Munster  conversing  there  with  his  father's  friends  and 
interest.  He  is  a  young  man,  nevertheless  I  would  not  be 
too  secure.  Indeed  I  will  not  imprison  him,  but  only  bid 
him  not  to  return  without  notice  given  me.  In  the  mean- 
time let  me  have  your  advice  concerning  him.  I  hope  there 
is  no  great  matter  in  the  thing,  yet  I  think  it  fit  to  dis- 
courage presumptions  of  this  kind.** 

That  other  members  of  this  family  were  not  indisposed 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  protector^s  goyemmsnt  appears  from  a 
letter  written  on  the  15th  December  preceding  the  date  of 
the  foregoing,  and  addressed  from  London  by  Fleetwood  to 
Henry  GromweU.     It  is  as  follows  : — ^"^ 

^  Lord  Thomond  has  been  here  asking  that  I  should  re- 
mind you  of  an  antient  grant  to  his  predecessors,  the  go- 
vernment of  Thomond.  I  know  you  will  shew  as  much 
respect  as  becomes  you  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
safety." 

That  such  a  request  was  made  and  received  in  so  favour- 
able  a  manner  shews  that  the  two  leading  branches  of  the 
(yBriens  occupied  very  different  positions  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  were  at  the  time  in  power.  But  it  cannot 
have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  reader  that  in  1646  the 
eari  of  Thomond,  who  now  sought  the  government  of  his 
native  county,  had  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  the  parlia- 
ment his  strong  castle  of  Bunratty,  and  had  since  that  time 
lived  in  retirement  in  England,  giving  no  trouble  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  power,  while  on  the  contrary,  Inchiquin's  adhe- 
sion to  the  royal  interests  brought  on  him  the  hatred  of  the 
vnmblicans  by  whom  he  had  been  declared  to  have  forfeited 
life  and  estates,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had  become  an 
eadle,  dependent  on  his  pay  and  pension  in  a  foreign  service 
fixr  his  own  support  and  that  of  his  family.  The  short 
spaee  of  two  years  changed  his  position,  as  it  did  likewise 
taut  of  odier  mithful  followers  of  their  sovereign's  fortunes. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  the  second  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  attended  with  a 
prosperous  change  to  those  who  had  with  such  singular  de- 
votion adhered  through  good  and  evil  report  to  the  monarch's 
fertunes.  In  the  train  of  the  prince  there  returned  to  their 
native  country  the  earl  of  Inchiquin  and  his  family,  Daniel 
OSrien  the  grandson  of  Sir  Daniel  of  CarrigsJiolt  and 
Mograrta,  and  several  others.  All  these  exiles  now  con- 
sidered their  restoration  to  their  homes  and  properties  as 
tlie  certain  and  immediate  reward  of  their  fidelity,  and 
looked  with  some  impatience  to  be  put  in  possession  of  their 
estates.     Some  had  even  entered  on  their  lands  by  force,  and 

(d)  Thurioe,  ri  vol  dSl. 
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those  who  had  been  settled  on  these  estates  by 
an  act  of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealtli.  Besides 
tiiose  persons  who  had  from  time  to  time  entered  into  the 
armies  of  foreign  princes  who  had  afforded  an  asylum  to 
their  exiled  sovereign,  and  at  his  instance  had,  when  it  was 
calculated  to  promote  his  interests,  transferred  their  sendees 
from  one  power  to  another,  there  was  a  particular  class  of 
persons  entitled  to  his  majesty's  consideration  in  an  especial 
manner.  These  were  the  protestant  officers  who  had  served 
in  Ireland  frx)m  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  year  1649, 
and  who  as  royalists  had  been  denied  any  satisfiiction  by 
CromweU  for  ti^eir  arrears  of  pay.  To  adjust  these  claims 
and  resettle  a  country  already  in  possession  of  the  adven- 
tiQjers  and  soldiers  of  the  commonwealth  was  now  the  un- 
welcome but  inevitable  duty  of  the  restored  monarch  and 
his  ministers. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  for  satisfying  the  obviously 
just  claims  of  ^^  innocent^  papists  or  natives,  these  terms 
being  considered  synonymous,  as  well  as  for  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  ^^forty-niruT  officers,  as  those  were  termed, 
who  had  been  in  the  royal  service  previous  to  June,  1 649. 
Broghill,  now  created  earl  of  Orrery,  Sir  John  Clotworthy 
and  Sir  Audley  Mervyn,  three  of  the  leading  undertakers, 
made  an  estimate  of  lands  which  it  was  thought  would  be 
sufficient,  after  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  had  been  con- 
firmed in  their  possessions,  to  recompense  or  reprize  the 
innocent  Irish.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  the  king  and, 
in  the  conflict  of  claims  by  which  he  was  beset,  readily 
adopted.  His  majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  tiie  principal  undertakers,  issued  a  declaration  which  was 
to  be  embodied  in  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  tlie 
setdement  of  the  claims  of  all  parties  concerned.  This  im- 
portant  document  contained  the  following  provisions : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  adventurers  were  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  lands  possessed  by  them  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1659, 
agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  Charles  the 
fijTst,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  had  advanced  their  money. 

In  the  second  place,  his  majesty  confirmed  to  Cromwell's 
soldiers  the  lands  allotted  for  their  pay,  with  the  exception, 
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however,  of  church  lands,  of  estates  procured  by  fraud,  of 
lands  possessed  by  the  persons  excepted  out  of  the  act  ci 
oblivion  and  indemnity,  and  those  who  since  the  restoration 
had  been  concerned  in  disturbing  the  public  peace. 

In  the  next  place  the  royalist  officers,  o^erwise  styled 
the  forty-nine  men,  who  had  served  b^ore  the  month  of 
June,  1649,  and  who  had  not  yet  received  lands  fi>r  their 
pay,  were  to  be  satisfied  with  lands,  houses  or  other  securi- 
ties, out  of  which  they  were  to  receive  an  immediate  instal- 
ment of  twelve  shillings  ond  sixpence  in  the  pound,  with 
the  prospect  of  full  payment  at  a  subsequent  period,  if  lands 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  could  be  found; 

Protestants,  whose  estates  had  been  given  to  adven- 
turers or  soldiers  of  the  commonwealth,  were  to  be  restored, 
unless  they  had  been  in  rebellion  before  the  cessation  ol 
September,  1643,  or  had  taken  out  decrees  for  lands  in  Con- 
naught  or  Clare.  The  parties  who  were  thus  to  be  removed 
were  to  be  reprized^  but  were  not  liable  to  account  for 
mesne  profits. 

'  Innocent  papists,  although  they  had  taken  lands  in 
Connaught  or  Clare,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates, 
and  the  parties  thus  removed  were  to  be  reprized.  But  in^ 
nocent  papists  who  had  had  properties  in  towns,  instead  of 
being  restored  to  these  properties,  were  to  be  reprized  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Papists  who  submitted  and  adhered  to  the  peace  of  1648, 
if  they  staid  at  home^  sued  out  decrees  and  got  lands  in 
Connaught  or  Clare,  were  to  be  held  bound  by  their  own  acts. 

Those  who  had  not  staid  at  home,  but  had  gone  abroad 
and  served  under  the  royal  ensigns,  were  to  be  restored  to 
their  old  possessions,  but  not  until  the  adventurers  and 
soldiers  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  satisfied  for  their 
disbursements  or  reprized. 

Thirty-six  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  were  named 
in  the  declaration  as  objects  of  the  king's  special  favour. 
Among  these  held  a  principal  place  the  earl  of  Inchiquin, 
Sir  Daniel  O'Brien  of  Carri^olt  and  his  sons,  colcmel 
Christopher  O'Brien,  brother  of  lord  Inchiquin,  and  others 
of  that  &mily. 
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This  declaration  on  its  being  receiyed  in  Ireland  was 
passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
act  of  settlement.  Its  provisions  were  loudly  exclaimed 
against,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  them  reconsidered 
and  explained.  It  was  found  tibiat  sufficient  lands  were  not 
to  be  had  to  reprize  those  who  under  the  14th  and  15th  of 
Charles  the  second,  chap.  2,  were  to  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  parties  contemplated  to  be  restored  by  the  act  of 
setdetnent.  The  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a  proposal  on 
thiB  part  of  the  Irish  catholics  ^t  the  adventurers  and 
soldiers  should  resign  one-third  of  the  lands  enjoyed  by  them 
respectively  on  the  7th  May,  1659.  This  proposal  being 
accepted,  a  bill  of  explanation  was  drawn  up,  in  which  the 
names  of  twenty  additional  persons  were  included  whom 
the  king  intended  to  restore  to  their  estates,  and  who  had 
not  been  comprised  in  the  act  of  settlement.  This  on  being 
passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  became  the  act  of  explana- 
tion, and  was  enact^  in  the  17th  and  18  th  years  of  Charles 
the  second,  anno  1665.  In  the  interval  between  the  pas- 
sing of  the  two  statutes  in  question,  the  merits  of  the  junior 
branch  of  the  Thomond  family  were  recognised  and  rewarded 
by  the  elevation  of  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  viscount  of  Clare.^*^  This  promotion 
was  caused  by  the  interest  felt  by  the  king  in  the  younger 
Daniel  the  grandson  of  the  new  peer,  who  had  not  staid  at 
hamej  but  ventured  life  and  fortune  in  foreign  services  for 
the  sake  of  his  exiled  sovereign.  The  considerations  moving 
his  majesty  to  the  grant  of  this  peerage  are  recited  in  the 
preamble  to  the  letters  patent  of  the  11th  July,  1662,  and 
bear  a  noble  and  just  testimony  to  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  the  O'Briens  of  Carrigaholt,  qualities,  the  persevering  in 
which  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  brought  on  t£eir 
possessor  once  more,  exile  and  loss  of  property,  and  occas- 
sioned  the  permanent  residence  of  the  viscounts  of  Clare 
in  France. 

The  act  of  settlement  contained  provisions  for  the  re- 
storation to  their  properties  of  Colonel  Christopher  O'Brien, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  Captain  Dermot  O'Brien, 
brother  to  Colonel  Murtogh,  Captain  Michael  Morrissey, 

C)  Vide  poit.  Appendix. 
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eaptwi  Murtx>gh  Clanchy,  ensign  Toiiogh  O'Hehir,  and 
some  others  who  were  deemed  from  '*'  special  merit "  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  the  royal  favour.  But  the 
greatest  gainer  by,  as  he  was  certunly  the  most  entitled  to, 
the  gratitude  of  the  restored  monarch,  was  the  earl  of  In- 
chiquin.  By  the  104th  section  of  the  act  of  explanation, 
17,  18  Car,  2,  ch.  2,  he  was  awarded  a  sum  of  £8000  as 
compensation  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  his  majesty's 
service.  His  estates  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limeri^, 
Tipperary,  and  Cork  were  restored,  amounting  in  the  first 
of  tiiese  to  39,961  statute  acres,  in  Limerick  to  1138,  in 
Tipperary  to  312,  and  in  Cork  to  15,565  acres.  It  is 
woithy  of  notice  tiiat  in  this  grant  of  the  Cork  property 
there  was  a  reservation  to  Inchiquin's  uncle  Edmond  Fitz- 
gerald and  his  family,  of  such  right  as  he  or  they  might  be 
enabled  to  establish  to  Bostellan  Castle  and  two  thousand 
acres  of  the  land  contiguous  thereto.  Inchiquin's  possession 
of  this  castle  which  thenceforward  became  the  favorite  re- 
sidence of  his  successors,  gave  occasion  to  llie  enemies  of 
his  ally  Orrery  to  attack  the  latter  nobleman  on  the  ground 
of  mal-administration  in  his  judicial  capacity  as  president 
of  Munster.  The  third  article  in  the  impeachment  of 
Orrery  ^^^  by  the  discontented  commons  in  tiie  year  1669 
was,  ^^  that  he  dispossessed  Edmond  Fitzgerald  of  a  house 
and  two  thousand  acres  of  land  on  pretence  of  a  statute  ac- 
knowledged to  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  and  which  statute 
was  never  executed  according  to  law."  The  defence  of 
Orrery  was,  that  the  presidential  court  of  Munster  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  restoring  and  quieting  possession 
when  the  party  had  been  three  years  in  occupation, — ^that 
lord  Inchiquin  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  court,  and 
had  made  an  affidavit  that  he  had  been  three  years  in  pos- 
session, and  that  he  had  been  ousted  by  force, — and  lastly, 
that  Fitzgerald  was  a  notorious  papist,  and  that  the  house 
was  a  stronghold,  and  near  the  sea. 

Considering  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  severity 
with  which  the  laws  against  recusants  were  enforced,  there 

(«)  Orrery*!  Mem.  vol.  i  pp.  11M21. 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last-mentioned  argument  fully  dis- 
posed of  the  third  article  of  the  impeachment 

The  next  objects  of  the  royal  favour  were  the  newly- 
created  viscount  Clare  and  his  family.  Sir  Daniel  of  Moy- 
arta  and  Carrigaholt]  who  lived  to  witness  and  profit  by 
the  restoration  of  Charles,  could  not  have  been  under  four- 
score years  of  age  when  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  previous  centuiy,  the  Four  Masters  record 
that  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  of  Elizabeth 
by  his  brother  Donogh,  the  great  earl  of  Thomond,  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  charge  would  be  im- 
posed on  a  minor.  After  a  life  chequered  by  almost  as 
many  vicissitudes  as  Inchiquin  himself  having  witnessed 
the  invasion  of  his  native  country  by  the  Spaniards  and 
their  defeat, — ^having  sat  in  the  eventful  parliaments  of 
the  first  and  second  of  the  Stuart  princes, — retired  from 
the  parliament  assembled  in  1639  to  take  his  place  in  the 
confederation  of  Kilkenny, — seen  his  extensive  estates  oc- 
cupied by  the  transplanted  of  Cromwell, — the  act  of  settle- 
ment restored  to  him  and  his  descendants  eighty-four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  acres  of  land  in  the 
baronies  of  Moyarta,  Bunratty,  Inchiquin,  and  Islands  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  with  some  smaller  portions  of  land  in 
the  barony  of  Connello  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  As  lord 
Clare  was  of  very  advanced  age,  in  pursuance  of  the  proviso 
in  the  act  of  settlement  an  act  wa«  passed  for  settling  the 
estates  on  Daniel,  the  grandson,  who  had  petitioned  the 
crown  to  be  restored  without  reprisals.  The  remarkable 
manner  in  which  this  petition  was  answered,  and  the  degree 
of  royal  favour  accorded  to  the  petitioner,  is  thus  set  forth 
in  the  act  of  explanation,  sec.  3  : — 

^^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  singular  the  messuages, 
castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  heredita- 
ments whereof  Daniel  O'Brien,  now  lord  viscount  of  Clare, 
or  his  brother  Teige  O'Brien,  or  Conor  O'Brien,  son  and 
heir  apparent  of  the  said  viscount,  or  Morrogh  O'Brien, 
one  other  of  the  sons  of  the  said  viscount,  or  any  person  in 
trust  for  them  or  any  of  them,  were  on  the  2  2d  of  October, 
1641,  lawfully  seized  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  or  of  a 
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term  of  years  yet  in  being,  sball  be  by  the  commissioners 
for  executing  this  act,  set  out  and  allotted  unto  Daniel 
O'Brien,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  to  ConoT^  mihout  any  previous 
reprisal^  and  that  until  such  settlement^  it  shall  be  lawful 
/or  the  said  Danid  O^Brien  to  enter  upon  and  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  premises  J  and  that  all  and  every  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers,  protestant  purchasers  of  lands  in  Connaught 
and  Clare,  and  commissioned  officers  who  served  before  the 
5tli  June,  1649,  who  shall  be  I'emoved  to  make  way  for 
such  restitution,  shall  be  satisfied  by  the  allotment  of  some 
other  forfeited  lands  as  may  be  equal  to  their  two-thirds 
parts  respectively,  and  all  the  persons  transplanted  into 
aciiy  parts  of  the  premises  shall  have  full  satisfaction  out 
of  the  forfeited  lands  undisposed  of  to  the  English  protes- 
tants,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  shall  t^ink  fit." 

By  the  118th  section  it  was  enacted,  that  as  Colonel 
Christopher  O'Brien  was  one  of  those  persons  who  merited 
the  special  favour  of  his  majesty,  and  had,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  of  settlement,  departed  this  life  without  leav- 
ing issue,  his  property  should  be  given  to  his  brother  the 
ear]  of  Inchiquin. 

Similar  favours  were  conferred  on  Sir  Dermot  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  John  Macnamara  of  Crcevagh,  and  a  few  others 
spedally  named  in  his  majesty's  declaration.  These  were 
oftdered  to  be  put  in  possession  of  their  estates  without 
farther  proof. 

Daniel  OTBrien  of  Duagh,  notwithstanding  his  former 
ofypoaition  to  the  English,  and  his  having  been  an  active 
member  of  the  confederation  of  Kilkenny,  was  restored  to 
his  castle  and  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  grand- 
son of  this  Daniel,  namely,  Donogh,  the  father  of  Christo- 
pher of  Ennistymond,  is  recorded  as  one  of  those  who,  in 
the  thirty-second  of  Charles,  in  virtue  of  the  acts  of  settle- 
ment and  explanation,  had  an  enrolment  made  of  estates  in 
his  own  right  and  of  others  in  that  devolving  on  him  as 
son  and  heir  of  his  mother.  More  or  Mary  Butler,  otherwise 
(XBrien- 

Of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  O'Brien  family  des- 
tined to  share  the  benefits  of  the  restoration,  none  were 
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more  entitled  from  their  sufferings  and  loyalty  to  particu- 
lar notice,  than  that  of  Conor  of  Lemeneagh.     On   the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion   Inchiquin  had   appointed 
Conor  O'Brien  to  take  his  place  in  maintaining  order  among 
the  discontented  factions  of  the  county  of  Clare,  while  he 
himself  was  engaged  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  in  co- 
operating with  his  father-in-law,  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  to 
oppose  the  confederate  armies  of  the  council  of  Kilkenny. 
The  earl  of  Thomond  having  at  an  early  period  of  the 
struggle  quitted  the  kingdom  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  In- 
chiquin's  brother  Christopher  having  along  with  other  lead- 
ing members  of  his  name  joined  the  confederation,  there 
remained  to  support  the  royal  cause  but  Conor  of  Lemeneagh. 
The  reader  has  seen  how  this  chieftain  sacrificed  his  life  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  in  a  skirmish  at  Inchicronan  with 
those  commanded  by  Ludlow,  and  how  his  castle  of  Leme- 
neagh was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces.     From 
that  occupation  dates  the  desertion  of  this  noble  mansion 
by  the  Dromoland  O'Briens.      Occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  commonwealth  until  the  restoration,  its  fine  avenues  of 
ornamental  timber  the  stocks  or  stools  of  which  are  visible 
to  our  own  times,  supplied  fuel  to  the  garrison  in  a  country 
particularly  destitute  of  that  necessary  article.      Expelled 
from  her  home  with  her  orphan  child  Donogh,  the  widowed 
mother  was  compelled  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  adjoin- 
ing village/*^  where  the  O'Brien  residence  is  still  pointed 
out,  and,  with  a  different  fortune  from  the  baronial  mansion 
of  Lemeneagh,  yet  inhabited.      Donogh,  the  Sir  Donogh  of 
Dromoland,  the  first  baronet  of  the  family,  was  scarce  ten 
years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father.    It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  on  the  passing  of  the  acts  of  settlement  and  ex- 
planation he  was  particularly  pointed  out  as  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  his  ancestral  estates.    In  the  abstracts  of  grants 
under  these  statutes  he  is  returned  as  having  enrolled  de- 
crees  for  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres 
of  land  in  the  baronies  of  Inchiquin   and  Bunratty.^^- 
Vast  were  the  changes  produced  in  tie  county  of  Clare  by 

(*)  Corofin. 
(k)8M  IMi  Report  of  Cobidtb.  on  PaUic  R«oonU  vul.  iii.  folio.  LouJod  l2>t!6. 
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the  operation  of  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation. 
The  leading  families  of  that  county  eighty  years  before, 
have  been  enumerated  in  the  indenture  made  with  Sir 
John  Perrot  in  1585.  With  the  exception  of  Sir  Edward 
Waterhouse,  Luke  Brady,  Edward  White,  and  George 
Cusacke,  the  names  in  that  instrument  are  those  of  the  earl 
of  Thomond,  the  baron  of  Inchiquin,  the  bishops  of  Killaloe 
and  Kilfcnora,  also  O'Briens,  together  with  a  long  list  of  the 
same  family,  Macnamaras,  Macmahons,  O'Deas,  O'Loughlin, 
Clanchys,  and  some  others.  Between  adventurers,  soldiers, 
and  transplanted  families,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  names  are  recorded  of  persons  who  enrolled  decrees 
for  lands  in  Clare  under  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explana- 
tion on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second.  It  cannot 
then  be  matter  for  surprise  that  Clare  for  a  long  time  fur- 
nished cause  for  anxiety  if  not  alarm  to  the  president  of 
Munster,  within  whose  jurisdiction  that  county  at  the  time 
was  placed.  Hemmed  in  by  the  belt  of  the  mile  line  of 
military  colonists — ^for  the  arrangement  of  the  commonwealth 
leaders  was  but  slightly  disturbed  at  the  restoration — ^the 
disputes  about  land  were  of  common  and  almost  daily  oc- 
currence, and  these  disputes  sometimes  reached  so  far  as  to 
-be  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land.  The 
journals  of  the  Irish  parliament  inform  us  that  on  the  15th 
April,  1663,  the  earl  of  Thomond  was  obliged  to  petition 
the  Irish  lords  against  an  order  of  the  commons  in  favour 
of  Colonel  Carey  Dillon,  who  had  intruded  on  the  earl's 
property,  the  latter  alleging  that  he  had  been  in  possession 
for  llie  three  years  last  past  and  was  therefore  entitled  to 
peaceable  possession.  This  was  but  one  among  many  in- 
stances of  the  like  nature. 

Charles  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  England  precipitated  a  war  with  the 
Dutch  which  produced  those  brilliant  struggles  for  pre- 
eminence between  the  rival  powers  illustrative  of  the  early 
history  of  the  English  navy.  France,  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences to  herself,  declared  war  against  the  former  power, 
and  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  England  was  daily  expected. 
The  vulnerable  point,  then,  as  often  since,  was  felt  to  be 
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Ireland,  and  particularly  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the 
kingdom  which  afforded  such  facilities  for  the  apprehended 
descent  Notwithstanding  the  devotion  of  the  catholics  to 
ihe  cause  of  Charles  and  the  share  they  had  in  his  restora- 
tion, they  were  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  parliament,  and 
the  laws  ag^st  their  dej^,  both  secular  and  regular, 
were  strictly  enforced.  The  earl  of  Orrery,  the  lord  Brog- 
hill  of  Charles  the  first  and  the  commonwealth,  was,  on  the 
restoration,  appointed  president  of  Munster,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity  against  the  Mars,  who  weie 
looked  on  as  emissaries  of  France.  This  nobleman  writing 
from  Charleville  on  the  4th  January,  1666,  to  Ormond, 
the  lord-lieutentant,  says,^''^  "  that  he  had,  by  an  order  to 
the  new  sheriff  of  Clare,  seized  on  the  friars,  four  in  number, 
who  had  established  themselves  in  a  monastery  at  a  place 
called  Eooscagh,  in  the  district  of  Brentra  in  that  county, 
and  had  them  transmitted  to  the  county  jail,  but  that 
edifice  being  ruinous  they  were  let  out  on  baiL^^  The 
papists  in  that  county,  he  observes,  are  grown  very  insolent, 
one  of  the  Mahonys  having  given  the  high  sheriff  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  one  of  the  Macnamaras  having  run  a  justice 
of  the  peace  through  the  arm  for  appearing  against  him  at 
the  quarter  sessions." 

It  would  appear  that  Clare  was,  in  the  year  of  which 
we  write,  poorly  supplied  with  regular  troops.  On  the  15th 
June  lord  Orrery  from  Charleville,  writes  as  follows  : — ^^^ 
"  We  have  one  company  in  Clare,  viz.,  major-general  In- 
goldsby's.  It  was  only  garrisoned  there  to  keep  that  castle, 
and  to  have  an  eye  on  the  transplanted  Irish.  If  your  grace 
approves  of  it,  I  would  send  to  my  lord  Thomond's  steward 
to  take  care  of  his  lordship's  castle,  and  thereby  get  one 
company  to  strengthen  Kinjaale  or  Bantry  fort" 

Ten  daya  previously  he  said,  "  Colonel  Daniel  O'Brien 

of  Clare  has  very  worthily  in  these  alarms  sent  me  not  only 

an  assurance  of  his  steady  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  but  also 

iBOXimce  of  the  HI  inclinations  of  many  Irish  in  that 

'  of  his  readiness  to  suppress  them  if  they  rise, 

li  ToL  u.  109.  C>)  Mem.  toI.  u  12& 
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\fhich  I  pray  your  grace  to  take  notice  of  to  him  as  I  have 
done  it  with  my  thanks  for  it." 

As  the  army  had  been,  on  the  restoration,  reduced  to 
4000  foot  and  1000  horse,  besides  a  few  garrisons,  it  is  no 
wondfT  that  great  alarm  should  be  felt.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  during  tiie  com- 
nkonwealth  so  studiedly  drained  of  military  men.  A  few  vo- 
lunteer corps  appeared  to  be  the  only  defence  at  liand,  and 
even  ^these  were  neglected.  Lieutenant  Colpoys  of  lord 
Ibrickan's  troop,  informs  Orrery  that  the  troop  was  neglected, 
lord  Ibricjcan  not  being  in  the  kingdom.  This  young  noble- 
Qttn,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Glare  in  the  parliament  summoned  at  the  restoration,  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  gone  to  England,  leaving  the 
duties  of  the  representation  to  be  performed  by  his  colleague 
Sir  Henry  Ingoldsby,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers  who  liad 
obtained  a  large  grant  of  lands  in  Clare  and  seen  reason 
accordingly  to  support  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  alarm  of  invasion  continued  to  pei*j)lex  the  lord 
president  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1667.  Rumours  of 
an  intended  rising  in  Clare  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
continued  to  spread.  On  the  2d  July,  Orrery  writes  that 
"  he  had  sent  an  express  to  Carrigaliolt  to  Colonel  Daniel 
O'Brien  to  be  very  watchful  and  pi'event  the  looser  people 
there  from  turning  tories.''  On  the  5tli  he  receives  a  reply 
from  Daniel  O'Brien  that  he  would  keej)  an  eye  on  the 
county.  And  lord  O'Brien  reached  him  at  Kinsale  with  a 
letter  from  his  father  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  tendering  his 
services  as  a  volunteer  against  the  French  should  they 
venture  to  land.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Orrery  communicates 
to  the  government  the  intelligence  that  Mortogh  O'Brien 
and  colonel  Macdonnell,  brodier  to  Colkitto  who  fell  at 
Knocknoness  in  the  engagement  in  which  Taaffe  had  been 
defeated  by  Inchiquin,  had  been  appointed  to  high  com- 
mands in  the  French  army  destined  to  invade  Ii-eland. 

Within  two  days  from  the  date  of  the  foregoing  despatcli 
Orrery  had  to  communicate  further  disagreeable  news. 
Charles  O'Brien,  Inchiquin's  second  son,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Advice,  was  sent  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Smith,  wlios(» 
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squadron  had  entered  Timoleague  bay,  to  inform  the  pre- 
sident that  he  apprehended  if  the  ships  came  to  land  for 
repairs,  the  seamen  wonld  desert.^^  This  unpleasant  in- 
telligence was  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  capture  of 
a  rich  Dutch  prize  by  Captain  O'Brien,  containing  thirteen 
chests  of  silver,  each  amounting  to  the  sum  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  But  the  &r  more  agreeable  communica- 
tion that  peace  was  agreed  on  between  the  belligerents, 
was,  a  few  days  after,  made  to  the  Irish  government,  and 
dispelled  all  further  fears  of  invasion.  The  peace  of  Breda, 
signed  on  the  10th  of  July,  1667,  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  all  those  in  Ireland  who  expected  to  reap  benefit  from 
tiie  further  continuance  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
England. 

The  alteration,  now  scarcely  concealed,  in  the  king^s 
religious  sentiments, — ^the  hopelessness  of  a  direct  heir  to 
the  crown, — and  the  avowed  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Kome  professed  by  the  duke  of  York,  pointed 
to  the  accession  *of  that  prince  as  the  event  which  was  to 
afford  the  Irish  people  that  relief  for  which  they  had  so 
long  but  so  fruitlessly  prayed. 

(•)  Orroiy,  vol  ii.  234. 
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Ths  reader  has  seen  incidentally  noticed  in  llie  course  of 
these  pages,  but  what  is  more  fully  developed  in  every 
account  claiming  to  be  impartial  of  tiie  transactions  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Ireland,  the  progress  of  that  course 
of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  by  which  many  thousands  of 
innocent  natives  were  deprived  of  their  properties,  not  for 
having  entered  into  rebellion  against  their  lawfiil  sovereign, 
bat  for  too  faithfully  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles 
the  second.  These  "  innocent  papists,"  whose  cases,  though 
guaranteed  by  the  royal  promise,  were  too  numerous  to  be 
heard,  and  the  justice  of  whose  claims  must  have  presented 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers 
and  favourites  of  the  restored  king,  were  deprived  of  all 
hope  by  the  passing  of  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explana- 
tion. The  injunction  of  the  monarch  to  his  ministers  and 
parliament  to  have  a  regard  to  his  honour  and  the  promises 
made  to  his  Irish  subjects,  and  his  declaration,  made 
memorable  by  its  violation,  that  he  should  ^^  always  remem- 
ber the  deep  affection  which  a  great  part  of  that  nation 
had  manifested  for  us  during  our  sojourn  beyond  the  seas, 
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conduct  which  on  their  part  is  most  worthy  of  our  protec- 
tion, favour,  and  justice,"  were  alike  by  ministers  and  the 
sovereign  disregarded  and  evaded.  From  Charles  the  in- 
jured natives  had  no  hope.  They  naturally  regarded  the 
devolution  of  the  crown  to  his  successor  as  the  event  which 
was  to  afford  them  the  justice  so  long  denied,  and  which 
should  restore  to  them  those  inheritances  which  they  were 
conscious  they  had  never  justly  forfeited. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  the  second  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
roary,  1685,  N.  S.  his  brother  James  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  the  main  support  of  the 
protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  whose  further  continuance 
in  the  viceroyalty  was  deemed  inconsbtent  with  the  king's 
idews  toward  the  catholics,  was  soon  after  recalled,  and 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  brother-in-law  to  the  king,  appointed 
in  his  room.  Not  to  alarm  the  protestant  possessors  of 
property  in  this  kingdom.  Clarendon  was  instructed  to  de- 
clare that  the  king  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  acts  of 
settlement  and  explanation.  This  intimation  alarmed  the 
leaders  of  the  catholic  party,  who,  aware  of  the  leanings  of 
the  king  in  their  favour,  went  so  far  as  to  petition  for  a 
general  reversal  of  the  outlawries  occasioned  by  the  insur- 
rection of  the  year  1641.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  since  the  passing  of  the  acts  of  settle- 
ment and  explanation,  must  have  made  great  and  numerous 
changes  in  tiie  possession  of  land  in  Ireland,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  petitioners  being  told  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
that  such  a  proposal  "  would  greatly  6tlarm  the  English,  and 
perhaps  startle  some  of  the  Irish  too,  who  had  gotten  new 
estates."  The  reply  was  deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  an  ap- 
plication to  the  throne  itself  decided  on.  At  the  head  of 
the  Irish  gentry,  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  repaired 
to  the  king  to  make  their  complaints  known^  and  was 
graciously  received.  The  zeal  of  Tyrconnel  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  the  Irish  sufferers  by  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  the  coincidence  of  his  views  with  those  of  the  sovereign, 
were  rewarded  by  his  being  sent  back  to  Ireland  with 
power  to  command  and  regulate  the  military  force  of  the 
kingdom  independently  of  the  lord  lieutenant.    He  received 
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besides,  particular  orders  to  admit  catholics  into  corpora- 
tions, and  to  confer  on  persons  of  that  persuasion  the  offices 
of  sheriff  and  justice  of  the  peace.  This  clashing  of  authori- 
ties and  omflict  of  opinions  between  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  the  viceroy,  could  not  be  long  con- 
tinued. It  was  terminated  by  an  order  £rom  the  king  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  surrender  the  sword  of  state  to 
Tyrconnel,  who,  with  the  title  of  lord  deputy,  was  directed 
to  taike  charge  of  the  government  of  Ireland. 

The  departure  of  Clarendon  was  the  signal  for  the 
exodw  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  protestant 
fkTntliPfl  of  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  who,  dreading  the 
furious  zeal  of  the  new  viceroy  for  his  co-religionists,  sought 
refuge  for  the  most  part  in  Holland,  where  those  designs 
w»e  being  matured  which  ended  in  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  prince  of  Orange.  Tyrconnel  was  earlier  aware 
of  the  intended  descent  than  James  or  his  minister  Sunder- 
land^ and  prepared  his  measures  accordingly.  Dismissing 
such  of  the  protestant  officci*s  of  the  army  as  had  not  ac- 
companied Clarendon  on  his  departure,  he  issued  commis- 
sion:! to  the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry  to  enrol  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  and  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  king,  his  friend  and  master.  The  call  was  answered 
with  alacrity,  and  the  spring  of  1689  saw  embodied,  in 
addition  to  guards,  seven  regiments  of  cavalry  and  forty- 
two  of  infantry,  men  and  officers  equally  animated  with 
liiyalty  to  a  sovereign  from  whom  they  were  led  to  expect 
tli»  long  deferred  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  viceroy  was  Daniel  O'Brien,  the  third  viscount  Clare. 
Attached  to  the  sovereign  from  having  shared  his  exile 
daring  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  being  rewarded  by 
a  restoration  to  his  extensive  estates  so  soon  to  be  sacrificed 
to  »  sense  of  loyalty  and  honour,  this  nobleman  contributed 
to  the  military  force  of  the  king  those  regiments  which  in 
future  years  were  destined  to  reflect  undying  glory  on  their 
country.  At  Carrigaholt  was  raised  the  regiment  which 
in  after  years  became  so  celebrated  as  the  Clare  dragoons, 
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and  along  with  it  were  embodied  two  of  infantry,  which 
were  commanded  respectively  by  Daniel  and  Charles,  lord 
Clare's  two  sons.  The  cavalry  regiment  consisted  of  six 
troops  of  sixty  men  each  at  its  formation,  the  foot  of  thir- 
teen companies  each  regiment,  numbering  sixty-three  private 
soldiers  to  each  company. 

The  bold  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  invading 
the  dominions  of  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  a  step  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  league  of  Augsburgh  framed  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  pusillanimous  flight  of  the  king,  and  the  declaration  by 
the  convention  parliament  of  England  that  the  throne  had 
by  the  retirement  of  James  become  vacant.  As  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  nation  was  not  questioned,  and  as  the  king  had 
still  numerous  adherents  in  England,  the  opinion  of  the 
French  monarch  and  his  advisers  determined  James  to  resort 
to  Ireland  and  throw  himself  for  support  on  the  people  of 
that  country.  To  the  offer  of  a  French  army  to  enable  him 
to  regain  his  crown  he  declared  that  he  would  recover  his 
dominions  by  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  With  this  determination,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  followers  composed  of  his  own  subjects 
and  those  of  his  friend  and  protector,  he  embarked  at  Brest, 
and  on  the  12th  of  March  landed  safely  at  Einsale. 

On  James's  arrival  in  Cork  he  was  met  by  the  lord 
deputy  whom  he  created  a  duke.  Arrived  at  Dublin  on 
the  24th  of  the  month,  he  issued  some  proclamations,  one 
in  particular  ordering  the  return  of  all  protestants  who  had 
lately  abandoned  the  kingdom.  That  they  had  but  slight 
encouragement  to  obey  was  soon  made  manifest  by  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  privy  council  of  all  its  remaining  protes- 
tant  members.  Another  proclamation  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the  7th  of  May  ensuing.  This 
was  the  meeting  which  was  to  realise  the  expectations  of  all 
those  who  had,  since  the  restoration  twenty-nine  years  be- 
fore, continued  to  "  hope  against  hope."  In  the  room  of  the 
protestant  members  of  the  privy  council  whom  the  king  had 
displaced,  lord  Clare  and  some  others  were  appointed.  He 
nominated  this  nobleman  and  Boileau,  one  of  the  French 
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officers  who  accompanied  him  to  Ireland,  joint  governors  of 
the  city  of  Cork.  The  lord  lieutenancy  of  his  native  county 
was  also  conferred  on  the  viscount  Clare,  his  deputy  in  the 
office  being  his  relative  Donogh  O'Brien  of  Duagh,  and, 
acting  for  Ennis,  Florence  Macnamara. 

The  parliament  summoned  by  James  met  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  7th  May,  1689.  From  the  county  of  Clare 
were  returned  Daniel  O'Brien  and  John  Macnamara  of 
Cratloe,  the  burgesses  for  the  town  of  Ennis  being  Florence 
Macarthy  and  Theobald  Butler.  Among  the  first  acts  of 
this  assembly  was  that  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  acts  of  settle- 
ment and  explanation.  To  disturb  a  settlement  of  property 
in  force  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  which 
yarioos  interests  had  sprung  up,  did  not,  it  was  well  known, 
meet  altogether  with  the  royal  approbation.  Judge  Daly, 
although  a  catholic,  attacked  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
injustice  and  impolicy  with  such  vehemence  that  the  com- 
mons summoned  him  to  the  bar  of  the  house  and  obliged 
him  to  beg  its  pardon.  It  passed  the  commons  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  the  house  of  lords  also,  notydthstanding  the 
able  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  Meath  one  of  the  few  pro- 
testants  who  still  continued  in  the  upper  house,  and  who,  it 
was  understood^  had  been  encouraged  by  James  to  oppose 
the  bill,  the  king  apprehending  that  it  would  have  a  fatal 
eflEect  in  England.  But  the  promoters  of  the  bill  had  a 
powerful  supporter  in  D'Avaux,  the  French  ambassador,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  a  reluctant  assent  The  act 
was  accordingly  passed. 

It  was  entitled  an  act  for  repealing  the  acts  of  settle- 
ment and  explanation,  and  all  grants,  patents,  and  certi- 
ficates pursuant  to  them,  and  for  resolution  of  doubts.  The 
preamble  recited  that  his  majesty's  Koman  Catholic  subjects 
had  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  defended  the  kingdom,  had 
served  in  foreign  countries  under  the  royal  ensigns  in  the 
time  during  which  the  late  king  and  his  present  majesty 
were  in  exile,  and  had  given  numerous  proofe  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  crown.  It  accordingly  declared  the  acts 
passed  in  the  late  reign  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
adventurers  wd  other  persons  enumerated  in  the  said  acts 
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void,  and  enabled  parties  who  themselves,  or  those  through 
whom  they  derived  title,  were  on  or  before  the  22d  Oc- 
tober,  1641y  entitled  to  any  estates,  to  bring  actions  or  suits 
for  the  recovery  of  such  properties  without  regard  to  linu- 
tation  of  time  or  to  the  existence  of  a  bar  or  non-claim  by 
them  of  such  properties.  It  contained  the  further  provision 
that  all  attainders  and  penalties  on  pretence  of  the  alleged 
rebellion  of  1641  should  be  taken  off  the  files  of  the  courts 
and  be  cancelled  in  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  resti- 
tution to  be  appointed  under  the  act,  under  the  penalty  for 
refusal,  of  loss  of  office  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

Another  act  was  passed  by  this  parliament  no  less  de- 
serving of  notice  than  that  by  which  the  act  of  settlement 
was  repealed.  It  was  one  which  enacted  the  penalty  of 
high  treason  against  those  who  had  retired  from  the  lung- 
dom  and  should  not  have  returned  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber foUowiilg.  The  list  of  those  against  whom  this  act  was 
levelled  contained  the  names  of  sixty-three  peers,  twenty- 
four  countesses  and  other  ladies,  thirty-four  baronets,  forty- 
four  knights,  eighty-three  of  the  clergy,  and  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  esquires  gentry  and  inferior 
persons.  On  the  presentation  of  this  list  to  James  by  Nagle 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  king's  inquiring  how  it  was 
procured,  that  officer  declared  that  "  many  were  attainted 
on  such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  house,  and  the  rest  on  com- 
mon fiame"  (!) 

The  king's  disinclination  to  the  passing  of  an  act  which 
must  have  covered  him  with  obloquy  and  alienated  from 
him  any  remaining  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  ihe  breasts  of 
his  English  subjects,  was  not  unknown  to  Nagle.  Publicity 
in  the  preparation  or  passing  of  acts  of  parliament  was  at 
the  period  in  question  unknown,  and  this  act  contained  a 
clause  preventing  the  king  from  exercising  the  power  of 
pardoning  after  the  1st  of  November,  1689,  the  period 
limited  for  the  return  of  the  proscribed.  This  interference 
with  the  most  valued  and  beneficent  of  the  prerogatives  was 
thus  discovered.  The  act  lay  concealed  in  the  custody  of 
the  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed, who  had,  four  months  after  the  limited  period^  re- 
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turned  and  been  promised  a  pardon  by  his  majesty,  on 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  act  in  order  to  instract  his  soUdtor 
and  counsel  to  draw  up  the  warrant  for  his  purdon,  dis- 
covered that  the  king's  hands  were  lied  up.  On  reporting 
the  matter  to  James,  and  his  inquiry  into  the  interference 
with  his  prerogative,  Nagle  contented  himself  with  insisting 
that  the  king  was  no  more  than  a  trustee  for  the  forfeitui^ 
incurred  by  those  who  had  not  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  act,  and  that  his  majesty  could  not  pardon  Southwell^. 
As  the  royal  prerogative  could  not  repeal  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, James  had  only  to  give  vent  to  reproaches  as  unavail:- 
ing  as  they  were  disregarded. 

In  the  black  list  of  this  proscription  are  enumerated  of 
the  O'Brien  family,  and  others,  residents  of  Clare,  the  fol- 
lowing  I — William,  earl  of  Inchiquin  ;  William,  lord  O'Brien, 
his  son  ;  Henry,  lord  Ibrickan,  son  of  the  earl  of  ThoWond  | 
Conor  O'Brien  ;  Henry  Hickman  of  Donogrogue ;  Thomas 
Hawkins  ;  James  Hanulton  ;  Francis  Burton  ;  Henry  Brady 
of  Tomgraney  ;  Francis  Gore  of  Mount  Shannon  ;  Samuel 
Lucas  ;  and  John  Drew. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  leading  members  of  the  O'Brien 
race  that  James's  attempt  to  regain  his  crown  failed.  His 
success  would  have  parcelled  out  the  extensive  estates  of  the 
earis  of  Thomond  and  Inchiquin  among  his  French  fol- 
lowers. In  whatever  way  the  struggle  was  to  terminate 
some  members  of  that  family  were  certain  to  suffer,  as  ac- 
tually happened  to  the  viscount  Clare  and  those  who  sided 
with  him.  The  Dromoland  branch,  as  they  have  since  been 
designated,  although  it  was  not  until  some  years  after  the 
revolution  that  their  residence  was  fixed  at  that  place,  had 
formed  too  close  a  connexion  with  royalty  itself  to  suffer  in 
any  event.  Donogh  or  Donat  O'Brien,  who  was  an  infant 
under  the  age  of  ten  years  when  his  father  Conor  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the  engagement  with  Ludlow's 
cavalry  at  Inchicronan,  had  attained  his  majority  when  the 
act  of  settlement  passed,  and  had  received  a  considerable 
part  of  his  paternal  estates.  On  the  accession  of  James  he 
received  a  further  mark  of  the  royal  favour  by  having  con- 
ferred on  him  the  rank  of  baronet,  the  patent  of  which  bears 
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date  the  9th  November,  1686.  The  marriage  of  his  son 
Lucius  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eeightley 
and  the  lady  Frances  Hyde,  aunt  to  the  queens  Mary  and 
Anne,  plac^  Sir  Donogh  in  an  intimate  and  dose  rdation 
with  both  the  contending  monarchs,  and  in  whatever  way 
the  struggle  was  destined  to  terminate,  the  interests  of  the 
Dromoland  fiunily  were  certain  to  be  favourably  considered. 
This  position,  wlule  it  operated  as  a  bar  to  their  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  necessarily  pro- 
tected the  Dromoland  estates  from  forfeiture.  At  all  events 
the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  observations 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  names  of  any 
members  of  this  branch  from  the  list  of  those  attainted  by 
the  parliament  of  James* 

The  earl  of  Inchiquin,  William,  the  second  of  the  title, 
was  one  of  those  who  welcomed  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a 
deliverer.  Carefully  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation by  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  St. 
Leger,  the  earl  joined  by  his  relatives  of  the  Boyle  family, 
collected  troops  to  oppose  the  progress  of  king  James.  He 
was,  however,  so  ill  sustained  by  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, that  his  troops  were  shortly  after  dispersed  by  the 
superior  forces  of  Macarthy,  the  lord  Mountcashel,  and  he 
himself  obliged  to  take  refiige  in  England  along  with  his  son. 
They  were  consequently  included  in  the  act  of  attainder,  and 
their  estates  sequestrated  ;  and  having  taken  arms  against  a 
sovereign  whose  title  to  tibe  crown  of  Ireland  was  in  the 
opinion  of  many  unaffected  by  the  proceedings  in  the  sister 
lungdom,  the  earl  of  Inchiquin  and  lord  O'Brien  could  not 
have  expected  any  mercy  had  the  fortune  of  war  decided  in 
fiekvour  of  James. 

The  earl  of  Thomond  had  before  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  gone  to  reside  in  England.  His  son  lord  Ibric- 
kan,  who  represented  the  county  of  Clare  in  the  parliament 
summoned  at  the  restoration,  dying  in  1678,  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  Horatio,  the  earFs  son  by  a  second  marriage. 
This  young  nobleman,  under  the  influence  of  his  father,  who 
adopted  Whig  principles,  was  a  favourer  of  the  revolution, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  William,  joined  the  duke  of  Marl- 
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borough  as  a  volunteer  in  the  operations  against  Cork  and 
Kinsale.  Quitting  Ireland  on  the  recal  of  lord  Clarendon, 
iie  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  included  in  the  list  of  the 
attainted. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  state  of  parties  among  the  O'Briens 
nrill  enable  the  reader  to  understand  their  relative  positions, 
uid  how  they  escaped  the  ruin  in  which  several  of  the  ancient 
Gunilies  were  overwhelmed  and  extinguished. 

Another  measure  adopted  by  the  parliament  of  James 
was  the  grant  to  his  majesty  of  a  monthly  subsidy  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  from  land.  Having  obtained 
this,  which  turned  out  to  be  altogether  insu£Bicient  to  supply 
[lis  wauts,  he  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  and  without,  the 
aanction  of  parliament,  levied  an  equal  amount  on  chattels 
and  personal  property.  The  commissioners  appointed  to 
qpplot  on  the  county  of  Clare  its  share  of  these  assessments 
•rere  Sir  Donogh  O'Brien,  John  Macnamara  of  Cratloe,  and 
Donogh  O'Brien  of  Duagh,  father  of  Christopher  of  Ennis- 
tymond. 

The  dependency  of  the  Irish  parliament  on  that  of  Eng- 
land was  a  doctrine  altogether  at  variance  with  the  views 
of  James's  Irish  counsellors.     This  obstacle  it  was  necessary 
ko  remove,  and  accordingly  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that 
the  parliament  of  England  could  not  bind  Ireland,  and  that 
mits  of  error  and  appeals  should  no  longer  be  prosecuted 
in  England  from  the  courts  of  the  latter  country.     It  can- 
not have  escaped  the  reader's  attention  how  perseveringly 
tliiB  claim  of  domestic  and  independent  legislation  has  been 
pressed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  party  through  several 
reigns  to  our  own  times.     It  suited  the  views  of  the  nimcio 
ECinnccini  and  the  clerical  party  in  the  supreme  council  at 
gakenny,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  was  made  an  m- 
linensable  condition  of  any  peace  between  Charles  the  firet 
indhir Irish  subjects.     It  became  equally  necessary  at  the 
Nsriod  under  consideration  to  lay  down  the  principle  of 
B»slative  independence,  if  the  catholics  were  to  be  restored 
?£o6e  rights  they  had  lost  in  the  struggle  between  the  re- 
nMcan  and  royalist  parties  thirty  years  before.     In  the 
TOgoing  instances  the  parties  who  advanced  this  principle 
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were  the  same  ;  but  nearly  a  century  later,  after  the  catholic 
party  had  been,  as  it  was  believed,  rendered  entirely  pros- 
trate through  the  operation  of  penal  laws,  the  advocates  of 
protestant  ascendancy  armed  with  a  monopoly  of  power, 
insisted  on  and  carried  through  the  weakness  of  England, 
the  often-sought  but  never  until  then  conceded  indepen- 
dence of  an  Irish  parliament.  But  as  the  laws  at  the  time 
in  force  precluded  the  voice  of  the  nation  from  being  heard, 
and  judicial  decisions  had  ignored  the  existence  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament 
was  conceded,  but  destined  to  last  no  longer  than  until  the 
cause  which  permitted  it  was  removed — tibe  inability  of  the 
dominant  country  to  refuse  or  resist  the  concession. 

While  the  struggle  of  1689  was  carried  on  with  various 
success  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  but  the  ba- 
lance inclining  in  favour  of  the  protestants,  James's  officers 
in  the  south  were  not  idle.  Lord  Clare  had  been  appointed 
in  conjunction  with  Boileau,  a  Frenchman,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cork.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  Clare  com- 
mitted to  prison  and  confined  in  the  churches  of  that  city 
the  protestant  inhabitants,  while  his  colleague  seized  and 
appropriated  their  properties.  It  is  stated  that  Boileau*  in 
the  month  of  August  sent  to  Paris  money  and  valuable 
property  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Possessed  of  the  ports  of  Cork  and  Einsale  the 
two  most  important  places  in  the  south  whence  the  com- 
munication with  France  was  easy,  James's  attention  was 
directed  to  the  north  where  the  resistance  of  the  protes- 
tants at  Derry  had  set  an  example  of  courage  and  fortitude 
to  their  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
gallant  and  successful  defence  (Jf  that  city,  paralleled  by  the 
equally  brave  and  successful  opposition  to  William  in  his 
first  siege  of  Limerick,  and  its  memorable  capitulation  in 
the  next  year  the  articles  of  which  were  so  soon  after  to  be 
violated,  foUonring  on  the  affair  of  the  Boyne^^  and  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  need  not  to  be  described  here.  Histoiy 
records  the  devotion  of  his  Irish  subjects  to  a  worthless 
prince,  and  the  familiar  expression  still  current  in  the  mouths 

•  SmitVfl  Cork,  vol.  ii.  196. 
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of  the  peasantry  that  ^^  king  James  wore  a  brogue  and  a 
shoe,''  shew  the  opinion  entertained  of  that  monarch,  and 
that  while  they  were  freely  shedding  their  blood  in  his  canse, 
he  thought  far  less  of  tihem  and  the  sacrifices  they  were 
making  in  his  service  than  of  his  English  subjects.  No  more 
striking  testimony  was  ever  adduced  to  the  gallantry  of  a 
besieged  army  than  that  contained  in  the  25th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  its  gar^ 
rison  could  march  out  '^  all  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  as 
they  could  be  embarked,  with  arms,  baggage,  drums  beat- 
ing, match  lighted  at  both  ends,  bullet  in  mouth,  colours 
flying,  six  brass  guns  such  as  the  besieged  shall  choose,  two 
mortar  pieces,  and  half  the  ammunition  in  the  magazines 
of  the  place." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The 
articles  of  Limerick  bear  date  the  3d  October,  1691,  and  on 
the  23d  of  the  following  March  the  termination  of  hostilities 
was  officially  announced  by  proclamation. 

After  the  surrender  of  Limerick  the  Irish  troops  as« 
sembled  at  the  cavalry  camp  near  the  abbey  of  Quin. 
Ginkle,  who  had  many  proo&  of  their  valour,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  securing  the  services  of  such 
a  body  of  trained  soldiers  for  his  master,  held  out  very  ad- 
vantageous proposals  to  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
WiUiam,  who  needed  their  assistance  in  the  war  with  France. 
Deaf  to  these  offers,  and  alive  to  the  point  of  honour,  these 
devoted  soldiers  declined  his  proposals,  and  embarked  for 
France  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  DTFsson  and  Tesse, 
to  the  number  of  19,000  men  and  officers.  They  were  on 
their  arrival  addressed  by  James  who  thanked  them  for 
their  devotion  to  his  service,  and  assured  them  they  should 
still  serve  under  his  commission  and  orders.  William  had, 
shortly  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  left  England  for 
Holland,  and  his  absence  was  considered  by  Louis  a  fevour- 
abk  opportunity  to  strike  another  blow  for  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  monarch,  his  friend  and  cousin.  James  him- 
self addressed  letters  to  his  partisans  in  England,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  once  more  visit  his  dominions,  and  at . 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  embarked  at  La 
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Hogue.  These  troops,  consisting  of  the  Irish  recently  landed 
and  some  French,  were  actually  prepared  and  ready  to  em- 
bark, when  the  French  fleet  by  which  they  were  to  be  con- 
voyed was  attacked  and  defeated  by  admiral  Kussell,  along 
with  the  transports  destined  to  convey  them.  The  Irish 
regiments  which  had  left  Limerick  the  year  before,  and  were 
flattering  themselves  with  the  hope  of  shortly  returning  to 
their  native  country,  were  witnesses  of  Russell's  victory  and 
the  destruction  of  the  prospects  both  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject The  victory  of  La  Hogue  occurred  on  the  2 2d  of 
May,  1692. 

The  war  between  the  royal  relatives  ended,  its  necessary 
consequence,  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  van- 
quished, ensued.  William  distributed  the  prizes  among 
his  generals  and  courtiers,  following  in  this  respect  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Charles  the  second,  who  had  been  declared 
by  his  obsequious  and  interested  parliament  of  Ireland 
entitled  to  dispose  of  "  all  lands,  honours,  titles  and  so  forth, 
forfeited  since  the  22d  October,  1641,  notwithstanding  that 
the  former  proprietors  or  any  of  them  were  not  or  had  not 
been  attainted  for  the  said  unnatural  rebellion  and  war." 
So  runs  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  settlement. 

But  this,  the  third  confiscation  of  the  land  of  Ireland 
within  the  eighteenth  century,  was  not  allowed  by  the  par- 
liament of  England  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
royal  will.  Within  a  year  from  the  capitulation  of  Lime^ 
rick  complaints  of  mis-government  in  Ireland  were  addres- 
sed to  both  houses  of  the  English  parliament,  and  on  hear- 
ing a  deputation  from  the  former  kingdom  charged  to 
present  these  complaints,  the  lords  voted  that  there  had 
been  great  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and 
addressed  his  majesty  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  and  other 
complaints.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  these  representations. 
The  king's  attention  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  French,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  that  the  inquiry  into  the  disposal  of 
the  Irish  forfeitures  was  seriously  entered  on. 

In  the  meantime,  William  having  by  the  decease  of  his 
queen  become  sole  monarch,  and  having  evinced  his  deter- 
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Ini nation  to  employ  the  iirms  and  resources  of  England  to 
secure  his  continental  possessions,  general  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction prevaile.     So  thwarted  was  the  royal  deliverer 
by  his  parliament  that  he  was  described  as  stadtholder  of 
England  and  king  of  Holland,  reversing  the  titles  by  which 
he  was  connected  with  both  countries.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  century  these  sentiments  were  unequivocally  expres- 
sed by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  deputed  by  par- 
liament to  proceed  into  Ireland,  and  on  the  spot  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  disposal  of  the  forfeitures.     The  pefsons 
appointed  for  this  purpose  were  Francis  Annesley,  James 
Hamilton,  John  Trenchard,  Henry  Langford,  the  earl  of 
Drogheda,  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  and  Sir  Richard  Leving. 
Of  tiiese  gentlemen  the  first  four  were  considered  to  share 
the  sentiments  of  the  opposition,  the  latter  to  be  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  court.  As  a  necessary  consequence  a  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  latter  three  of  the  commis^ 
sioners  refased  to  sign  the  report  agreed  to  by  the  other  four. 
The  report  bears  date  the  15th  December,  1699,  and,  re- 
citing that  it  had  been  issued  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred 
by  the  act  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  the  king  which  provided 
that  a  sum  of  £1,484,015  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty 
to  enable  him  to  disband  the  troops  and  pay  the  navy,  it 
proceeded  to  lay  bare  the  profligate  and  wasteful  system 
used  in  disposing  of  the  forfeitures  in  Ireland.     The  com- 
missioners in  the  outset  of  this  report  refer  to  the  difficult 
ties  they  had  to  encounter,  which  they  describe  as  follows  : 
First,  they  state  that  it  had  been  usual  for  lords  lieutenant 
and  other  chief  governors  of  Ireland  to  carry  away  with 
them  on  their  departure  the  books  and  papers  relating  to 
their  proceedings  during  the  time  they  had  been  in  office. 
In  the  next  place,  that  lands  and  goods  forfeited  were  con- 
cealed from  them  ;  that  the  books  of  the  commissioners  of 
revenue  were  ill  kept ;  that  commissioners  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  forfeitures  through  the  several  counties  had 
appointed  sub-commissioners,  so  that  the  inquiry  was  shifted 
from  one  set  of  persons  to  another  no  less  than  five  times 
since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.     To  these  they  add  the  uni 
willingness  of  parties  to  give  information  to  them  through 
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fear  of  the  power  of  the  grantees,  who  comprised  among 
them  persons  high  in  office,  whose  resentment  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  incur. 

The  commissioners  then  proceed  to  state  that  since  the 
13th  February,  1688,  there  were  outlawed  in  England  on 
account  of  the  late  rebellion  fifty-seven  persons ;  in  Ireland 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty^me,  whose  names 
were  entered  in  a  book  no.  1.  Book  no.  2  contained  the 
estates  of  those  persons,  names,  number  of  acres,  with  the 
counties  and  baronies  in  which  they  were  situated,  their 
yearly  and  total  values.  In  the  third  book  were  entered 
the  claims  of  persons  adjudged  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  articles  of  Limerick  and  Galway.  These  amounted 
to  491,  to  which  were  added  by  subsequent  adjudicaticms 
792.  The  commissioners  pointedly  allude  to  the  exorbitant 
charges  demanded  as  fees  from  the  parties  thus  entitled, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  Limerick  by  the  fifth  of  which 
(the  civil  articles)  only  clerks'  fees  were  to  be  demanded. 

Of  estates  rest(»red  to  parties  through  the  royal  favour — 
procured  in  most  instances  by  bribes  given  to  propitiate  the 
king's  mercy  by  abusing  his  confidence — ^the  number  of  acres 
amounted  to  74,733  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,066,  and, 
taken  at  thirteen  years'  purchase,  of  the  total  value  of 
£260,863. 

Of  the  forfeitures  conferred  on  favourites  and  others, 
seventy-six  grants  had  passed  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  since 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Most  of  these  were  conceded  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  exchequer  for  a  limited  term  of  years  or 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  report  proceeds  to  detail 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  grants.  The  reader 
will  find  them  detailed  at  considerable  length.  One  of  them 
is  pertinent  to  this  work,  and  is  here  inserted. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Eeightley  for  ninety-nine  years  two 
grants,  containing  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  andeighty- 
one  acres,  as  a  portion  for  his  daughter  Catherine  who  had 
been  an  attendant  on  .the  late  queen  Mary,  after  whose 
death  she  lost  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  in  consideration  of  her  father's  losses  during  the  war. 

The  lady  here  described  as  an  attendant  on  queen  Mary 
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was  her  first  cousin,  and  was  married  to  Lucius,  the  son  of 
Sir  Donogh  O'Brien.  The  report  of  the  commissioners 
stated  that  several  of  the  grantees  sold  their  grants  to  other 
parties,  preferring  ready  money  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  a 
possession  which  in  the  course  of  events  might  turn  out  to 
be  of  no  value.  Mr.  Keightley,  they  report,  among  others, 
sold  a  portion  of  his  grants  for  the  sum  of  £5,123  10s. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  lands  forfeited  at  the 
revolution  appears  to  be,  by  the  plantation  acre,  about  five 
shillings,  the  life  interest  six  years'  purchase,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance thirteen. 

The  commissioners  in  this  report  complain  severely  of 
the  conduct  of  Broderick  a  privy  councillor,  and  William 
Gonolly,  who  had  acquired  vast  estates  by  purchasing  at 
the  auction  of  the  forfeitures.  They  were  said  to  be  part- 
ners in  these  transactions,  and  lord  Capel,  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, is  censured  for  having  nominated  Broderick  inspector 
of  the  auctions  though  aware  of  the  abuses  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty. 

The  commissioners  sum  up  by  stating  that  the  value  of 
ibe  whole  of  the  estates  forfeited  since  the  13th  February, 
1688,  amounted  to  £2,685,130. 

EaUtea  restored  by  articles  £724,928 

Ditto  by  favour       ....  260,868 

Debts  affectiog  forfeited  estates  .  161,986 

Ditto  doe  to  forfeiting  persons  .  170,018 

Sams  receiTed  by  grantees  from  sales  of  estates  68, 1 55 

After  all  allowances  and  deductions  they  report  that  there 
remained  available  as  the  gross  value  of  forfeitures  since 
13th  Feb.,  1688,  and  not  restored,  the  sum  of  £1,699,343. 
This  report  was  signed  by  the  first  four  of  the  commis- 
sioners  of  inquiry.  The  earl  of  Drogheda,  Leying  and 
Brewster  refusing  to  concur,  sent  over  a  memorial  to  the 
house  of  commons  stating  their  reasons  for  refusing  their 
concurrence.  The  commons  considering  them  as  hirelings 
rf  the  court,  refused  to  receive  a  memorial  which  was  not 
signed  by  a  quorum  of  the  commissioners,  and  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  for  the  sale  of  the  ♦•states,  and  to  have 
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the  proceeds  applied  to  the  public  service.  On  a  motion 
being  made  to  reserve  a  third  part  for  the  king's  disposal, 
it  was  overruled,  and  the  house  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — ^That  they  would  not  receive  petitions  from  any 
persons  whatsoever  concerning  the  grants  ;  that  they  would 
consider  the  great  services  performed  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  forfeited  estates ;  that  the 
four  commissioners  who  had  signed  the  report  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  understanding,  courage,  and  integrity ; 
that  Sir  Kichard  Leving,  as  the  author  of  a  groundless  and 
scandalous  aspersion  on  the  character  of  his  four  colleagues, 
should  be  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  They  next 
prepared  an  address  to  the  crown,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : — -That  the  preparing  and  passing  these 
grants  had  occasioned  great  debts  on  the  nation  and  heavy 
taxes  on  the  people,  and  reflected  highly  upon  the  king's 
onour ;  and  that  the  officers  and  instruments  concerned 
in  the  same  had  highly  failed  in  the  performance  of  their 
trust  and  their  duty. 

The  king  in  his  reply  to  this  mortifying  address,  stated, 
that  he  was  not  only  led  by  inclination,  but  had  thought 
himself  bound  in  justice,  to  reward  all  those  who  had  ren- 
dered valuable  service  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by  grants 
out  of  the  estates  forfeited  to  him  by  the  rebellion  in  that 
kingdom  ;  and  that  as  a  tedious  war  had  left  the  nation  in 
debt,  their  adopting  just  and  effectual  means  of  lessening 
that  debt,  was  in  his  opinion  what  woujd  best  contribute  to 
the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom. 

This  reply  was  received  with  indignation.  The  com- 
mons immediately  prepared  a  bill  for  the  resumption  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  and  ordered  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  be  printed  and  circulated  for  their  justification. 
They  resolved  that  the  procuring  or  passing  exorbitant 
grants  by  any  member  now  of  the  privy  councU,  or  by  any 
one  who  had  been  a  privy  councillor  in  the  present  or  the 
former  reign,  to  his  use  or  benefit,  was  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor.  In  order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  pur- 
chasers and  creditors  in  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  the 
forfeitures,  thirteen  trustees  were  empowered  to  hear  and 
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determine  all  claims  relating  to  these  estates,  and  to  sell 
them  to  the  highest  bidders.  After  much  discussion  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons,  characterised  by  violent 
heats — ^the  former  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  stringency 
of  the  bUl,  but  to  no  purpose — it  received  the  reluctant 
assent  of  the  king.  It  was  entitled  an  act  for  granting  an 
aid  to  his  majesty  by  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  and  other 
estates  and  interests  in  Ireland. 

Under  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
the  following  nine  persons  along  with  the  four  reporters 
already  named,  were  constituted  commissioners  to  hear  and 
determine  claims,  and  to  sell  the  properties  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidders,  namely,  John  Baggs,  James  Isham,  James 
Hooper,  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  John  Carey,  Sir  Henry  Shears, 
Thomas  Harrison,  William  Fellowes,  and  Thomas  Rawlins. 
All  grants  made  of  these  estates  since  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1688,  under  the  great  seal  of  England  or  Ireland, 
or  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  were  declared  void.  Power 
was  given  to  reward  the  discoverers  of  forfeited  estates  by 
conferring  part  of  them  on  the  discoverers,  an  authority 
which  led  the  way  to  great  abuses,  and  eventually  deprived 
many  innocent  persons  of  their  estates  in  this  and  the 
subsequent  reigns.  Claims  under  this  act  were  to  be  made 
on  or  before  the  25th  March,  1702,  and  any  persons  coming 
in  after  that  date  to  be  utterly  barred.  The  trustees  were 
ordered  to  close  the  sales  on  or  before  the  24th  of  June,  1703. 

Of  the  forfeitures  thus  resumed  by  the  authority  of  the 
English  parliament  which  claimed  the  right  of  disposal  of 
tliem  according  to  the  precedent  of  the  long  parliament 
fifty  years  before,  the  principal  one  in  the  county  of  Clare 
was  that  of  the  lord  of  that  title.  If  adherence  to  a  legiti- 
mate although  mistaken  sovereign  deserved  the  penalty  of 
loss  of  estate  and  exile,  among  the  followers  of  James  none 
could  be  found  to  have  hazarded  more  than  the  nobleman 
who  had  raised  three  regiments  for  the  service  of  that  sove- 
reign, and  at  their  head  in  the  field  perilled  his  life.  Lord 
Clare's  extensive  property  had  been  bestowed  on  Joost 
Van  Keppel,  one  among  the  many  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  who  had 
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been  created  earl  of  Albemarle  on  the  decease  of  Monk 
without  male  issue.  Albemarle  had  obtained  letters-patent, 
dated  26th  February,  1698,  conveying  these  extensive  es- 
tates for  a  limited  term,  and,  whether  doubting  the  security 
of  his  taiure  or  from  what  other  cause  does  not  i^pear, 
d]QX)6ed  of  his  interest  to  three  gentlemen  whose  descen- 
dants continue  to  possess  the  estates  to  the  present.  These 
were  Francis  Burton,  Nicholas  .Westby,  and  James  Mac- 
donnell.  The  earl  of  Albemarle  received  for  his  interest 
fimn  these  gentlemen  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
Holding  portions  of  the  estates  from  the  former  proprietor 
lord  Clare,  for  terms  of  years  or  other  limited  interests, 
they  preferred  their  claims  to  have  these  interests  secured 
to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  resumption,  and 
at  the  sale  shortly  after  became  the  purchasers  of  fifty-six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres,  plantation 
measure,  of  lord  Clare's  estates.  These  were  spread  over 
eight  baronies  in  the  following  proportions  : — ^'^ 


Mojarta  bar. 

Clonderalaw, 

lachiqnin, 

Bonratty, 

Islands,     . 

Barren, 

Tolla, 

Ck)rcomroe 


Profitable. 

13,043 

8,212 

8,369 

Unprofitable. 
13,574.2 
8,299 
938 

4,265 

8,708 

147 

1,411 
6,132 
529.2 

1,806 

521 

608 

868 

80,158  26,778 


We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  secret  history 
of  these  transactions,  but  it  appears  that  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle had  obtained  his  grant  of  the  forfeited  property  just 
one  fortnight  before  he  conveyed  his  interest  to  the  above- 
named  purchasers.  The  deeds  of  conveyance,  a  lease  and 
release,  bear  date  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  1698,  his 
own  grant  being  dated  the  26th  of  the  previous  February. 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  intention  of  parliament 

{*)  Forfeited  eetatei  in  Clare  oo.  1688.    See  Report  of  Commn.  on  Publie 

Recordi,  vol.  iii  1826. 
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to  resume  these  grants  so  improvidently  made,  was  ru- 
moured, and  that  the  hostility  to  the  Dutch,  so  strongly 
evinced  in  obliging  his  majesty  to  dismiss  his  guards  of  that 
nation,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  king  for  his  partiality 
to  his  countrymen,  must  have  warned  the  grantee  to  part 
with  his  grant  at  the  earliest  moment  that  he  could  find  a 
convenient  purchaser.  The  fact  is  certain  that  within  a 
year  after  the  conveyance  to  Burton,  Westby,  and  Mao- 
donnell,  the  bill  for  the  resumption  of  the  forfeited  estates 
in  Ireland  became  law,  and  tiiat  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1702,  the  above-mentioned  lands,  part  of  the  estate  of 
Daniel,  late  lord  viscount  Clare,  attainted,  (he  died  in  169 1) 
were,  according  to  its  provisions,  sold  to  the  purchasers 
before  named  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  (me  hundred  and 
sixtr-one  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  five  pence  three 
fartnings,  the  lands  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  purchase  money 
contributed  by  them  in  equal  shares,  and  to  hold  to  them 
and  their  heirs  for  ever.^^  Thus  tended  the  connexion  of 
the  Clare  O'Briens  (as  they  are  termed)  with  their  native 
county.  Henceforward  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  service 
of  the  princes  of  the  continent,  chiefly  in  that  of  the  French 
monarchs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A.D.  1692-1761...Iri8h  troops  in  foreign  seryices  anterior  to  the  revolution  of 
1688...Leagae  of  Aag8barg...Loai8  the  fourteenth  exchanges  French  for 
Irish  troops... Operations  of  the  Irish  brigades...Battle  of  MarsagUa,  and 
death  of  Daniel,  fourth  lord  Clare.. .Peaoe  of  Byswick... Partition  treaty... 
Commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sucoession...Surprise  of  Cremona, 
and  repulse  of  the  imperialists,  owing  to  the  gallantry  of  two  Lrish 
regiments.. .Charles,  lord  Clare,  at  the  first  battio  of  Blenheim,  when  the 
impetiaUsts  were  defeated... Second  battie  of  Blenheim,  and  defeat  of  the 
French...Brilliant  retreat  of  Clare's  brigade... Battie  of  Bamilies...Lord  Clare 
mortally  wounded... Progress  of  the  war  in  Spain... Career  of  0*Mahony... 
Peace  of  Utrecht... Accession  of  George  the  first.. .The  earl  of  Thomond 
created  a  British  peer... Lord  Clare  visits  England,  and  is  presented  to  the 
sovereign...Breaking  out  of  war  between  France  and  the  emperor  of  6er- 
many...Lord  Clare  employed  under  his  unde,  the  duke  of  Berwick.. .Battie 
of  Dettingen... Battle  of  Fontenoy...It8  consequences... Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle... Letter  of  lord  Clare  to  one  of  his  officers  in  Ireland...Memorable 
reply  of  Clare  to  the  French  king... His  decease,  and  extinction  of  the  Tho- 
mond, or  elder  branch  of  the  O'Briens. 

The  Irish  troops,  released  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick  from 
any  further  exertions  in  their  native  country  for  the  service 
of  their  sovereign,  were  now  to  give  proofs  of  that  valour 
abroad,  which  military  critics  admitted  their  possession  of, 
although  indifferently  displayed,  at  home.  Without  enter- 
ing into  this  question,  which  is  still  of  a  controverted  cha- 
racter,^*^ a  reference  tx)  their  conduct  in  foreign  services, 
anterior  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exhibiting 
their  value  to  the  sovereigns  under  whose  banners  they 
fought,  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here. 

In  the  struggle  for  their  independence  against  the  crown 
of  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Dutch  appealed,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  queen  of  England 
for  aid  against  their  common  enemy,  Philip  of  Spain.  The 
popularity  of  Sir  John  Perrot's  government  in  Ireland  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  an  Irish  force  for  the  queen's  service, 
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and  among  the  troops  destined  to  operate  in  support  of  the 
revolted  provinces  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  in- 
eluded  a  body  of  1500  Irish.  These  were  commanded  by 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  an  English  catholic  gentleman,  under 
whose  leading  they  were  induced  to  relinquish  the  service 
on  which  they  had  been  employed,  and  to  enter  that  of  the 
Spanish  monarch.  ^^  Joined  to  the  troops  of  that  prince, 
composed  of  Spaniards,  Walloons  and  Itdians,  the  army  of 
Spam  was  thence  known  as  that  of  the  ^^four  nations,'' 
among  whom  the  valour  of  the  Irish  was  conspicuous,  par- 
ticularly in  the  defence  of  Amiens,  in  June,  1597,  when 
that  town  was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  French  king. 
The  peace  of  Vervins  in  June  of  the  next  year  put  an  end 
tp  hostilities  between  the  two  crowns,  but  the  Irish  were 
for  some  time  longer  employed  in  the  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  the  Dutch.  The 
pacification  of  the  year  1609  between  the  Spanish  monarch 
and  his  revolted  provinces,  rendered  the  services  of  the 
Irish  troops  no  longer  necessary,  and  no  further  notice  is 
taken  of  them  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
considered  as  a  distinct  contingent  or  body  of  troops  acting 
together  as  in  the  army  of  the  four  nations. 

They  had,  however,  acquired  such  a  reputation  on  the 
continent  during  the  course  of  twenty  years,  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  thirty  years'  war  in  1618,  which 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  the  nations  engaged 
therein  to  keep  their  armies  at  the  proper  amount,  the 
conrts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  emperor,  were 
glad  to  accept  the  services  of  Irish  officers  and  the  men 
whom  they  could  enlist  for  the  belligerents.  On  the  as^ 
sumption  of  sovereign  power  in  Ireland  by  the  confederation 
of  Balkenny,  these  courts  accredited  their  agents  to  the  su* 
preme  council,  and  made  repeated  and  pressing  solicitations 
for  supplies  of  Irish  soldiers.  Rinuccini,  the  nuncio  of  In- 
nocent  the  tenth,  was  instructed  to  act  between  them  with 
the  strictest  impartiality,  and  his  correspondence  with  his 
court  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  to  perform  in 
convincing  Cardinal  Mazarine  that  he  had  not  preferred  the 
interest  of  the  Spanish  monarch  to  that  of  his  rival  of 
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France.^  The  council  of  Kilkenny  had  no  preference  of 
one  nation  beyond  the  other.  They  were  alike  catholics, 
and  wished  success  to  the  Irish  confederation  in  their 
struggle  to  establish  their  civil  and  religious  freedom  on  a 
satisfactory  footing.  Monsieur  de  Talon,  and  Senor  della 
Torre,  the  former  ^e  agent  of  France,  the  latter  of  Spain, 
were  equally  permitted  to  recruit  their  armies  in  Irdand, 
and  we  learn  from  Carte*  that  both  these  gentlemen  setting 
sail  from  Waterford  on  the  same  day,  De  Talon,  having  his 
troops  in  five  vessels,  attacked  at  sea  and  took  Don  Diego 
della  Torre's  ships,  and  carried  them  and  the  regiment  of 
Irish  which  they  contained  into  a  French  port. 

About  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Lorraine  made  similar 
instances  with  the  nuncio  and  the  confederation  for  a  regi- 
ment of  Irish.  These,  when  released  from  the  service  of  the 
duke,  offered  to  serve  under  the  duke  of  York  then  a  re- 
ftigee  in  the  French  dominions,  and  were  accepted.  They 
joined  in  1652  another  regiment,  one  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  lord  Bristol,  and  both  continued  to  fight  under  the  en- 
signs of  France,  until  the  alliance  between  the  court  of 
France  and  the  English  commonwealth  obliged  the  duke  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  Spanish  territory  at  Cologne.  On  his 
arrival  there  the  Irish  colonels  wrote  to  offer  their  services, 
and  stated  their  readiness  to  leave  the  French  army  and  to 
obey  his  orders  when  and  so  far  as  their  doing  so  would  be 
consistent  with  their  honour  as  soldiers  and  gentlemen. 

An  instance  of  the  nice  sense  of  this  virtue  entertained 
by  one  of  the  Irish  colonels,  Grace,  is  on  record.  Serving 
with*  the  Spanish  troops  in  Catalonia  while  king  Charles 
was  under  the  protection  of  France,  Grace  resolved  to  join 
his  sovereign  then  in  Flanders,  and  wrote  to  the  mareschal 
de  Hoquincourt,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  in 
Catalonia,  that  he  would  join  their  service  on  a  certain  day, 
on  condition  of  his  men  being  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  regiments  in  the  service.  His  offer  was  accepted, 
and  inducements  were  held  out  to  him  to  give  up  the  fort 
he  commanded.  He  refused  to  disgrace  himself  by  such 
treachery,  and  apprised  the  Spaniards  that  as  he  had  deter- 

•  VoL  I.  «oa 
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mined  to  join  the  French,  they  should  send  troops  to  occupy 
the  fort.  Marching  out  when  relieved  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
retired  leaying  them  in  admiration  of  this  instance  of  a 
yirtue  which  it  is  pleasing  to  know  was  not  among  Irish- 
men a  rare  one. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Charles  from  the  French  territory 
according  to  the  engagement  entered  into  by  Mazarine  with 
Cromwell,  four  Irish  regiments  joined  the  Spanish  service, 
and  were  employed  in  all  the  operations  during  the  campaigns 
of  the  years  1656  and  1657.  They  were  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  regiment  commanded  by  lord  Mus- 
kerry,  who  in  1647  had  been  sent  with  the  corps  into  Spain 
bj  lus  £Either,  then  a  leading  member  of  the  confederation  of 
Kilkenny.  The  four  regiments,  in  process  of  time,  became 
so  reduced  in  numbers  from  want  of  recruits  from  Ireland, 
that,  in  1677,  they  were  formed  into  one,  and  became  part 
of  llie  garrison  of  Cambray,  in  the  defence  of  which  their 
services  were  particidarly  distinguished. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  Irish  troops  serving  in  the  con- 
tinental armies  anterior  to  the  revolution  of  1688  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimatiC  of  the  opinion 
entertained  in  France  as  to  the  advantage  of  employing 
the  soldiers  of  James  in  conjunction  with  their  own. 

The  bad  faith  exhibited  by  Louis  the  fourteenth  in  his 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  revocation  of 
tlie  edict  of  Nantes,  produced  ti^e  famous  league  of  Augs- 
Ymrg  formed  to  check  the  ambition  of  a  monarch  whom  it 
WW  found  impossible  to  bind  by  treaties.  This  celebrated 
eon&deracy,  which  cost  to  France  in  the  space  of  eight 
years  the  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
sixty  millions  of  livres,  was  composed  of  the  emperor  of  Grer^ 
many,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  tiie  circles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  the  elector 
Palatine,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  not  to  omit  him  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
confederacy,  the  prince  of  Orange. 

The  league  of  Augsburg  was  signed  by  the  foregoing 
powers  on  the  21st  June,  1686.  According  to  the  duke  of 
Berwick  (memoirs,  1688)  the  Pope  Innocent  the  eleventh, 
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the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain  counselled  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  England,  with  the  view 
of  compelling  James  to  join  the  league.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, their  intention  that  he  should  be  dethroned.  Ron- 
quillo,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  at  an 
audience  informed  the  king  that  the  storm  was  brewing 
and  might  soon  burst,  but  at  the  same  time  assured  him  in 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Austria,  that  if  he  would  enter 
into  the  league  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  that  the 
entire  force  of  the  confederates  would  be  turned  on  the 
French  monarch.  James  in  his  reply  assured  the  ambas- 
sador that  his  desire  was  to  live  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world,  and  to  be  guided  by  principles  of  equity  and  justice, 
and  that  he  could  not  break  with  a  prince  who  was  his  ally, 
and  to  whom  he  was  so  nearly  related.  Ronquillo  con- 
tinuing his  instances,  and  giving  the  king  clearly  to  under- 
stand the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself  by 
persisting  in  such  a  line  of  conduct,  James  answered  that 
he  would  prefer  to  lose  his  crown  to  ever  committing  an 
unjust  action. 

The  invasion  of  England  and  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
were  the  consequence  of  James's  refusal  to  join  the  League. ^*^ 
Before  the  latter  of  these  events  had  been  accomplished,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  French 
court  to  enable  James  to  resist  the  progress  of  William*s 
arms.  His  majesty's  opinion  of  the  assistance  he  received 
from  his  ally  and  relative  is  thus  stated  in  his  memoirs  : — 

"  That  great  and  powerful  minister  (Louvois)  did  not 
concur  in  giving  such  aid  as  was  in  his  power  and  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  ;  so  that  in  eflFect  all  the 
succours  which  came  from  France  were  but  in  exchange  for 
the  like  number  of  the  best  Irish  troops  sent  over  under 
the  command  of  my  lord  Montcassell,  the  arms  he  (Louvois) 
gave  were  so  bad*  that  they  did  little  service,  and  the  clothes 
he  sent  so  scanty  and  so  coarse,  that  many  of  the  Irish  re- 
giments preferred  their  old  ragged  ones  before  them." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  passage  that  the  French  court 
were  in  as  much  need  of  troops  to  oppose  to  the  powerful 
league  before  which  they  were  eventually  obliged  to  sue- 
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cumb,  as  James  was  to  make  head  against  the  veteran  troops 
of  his  son-in-law.  This  "  exchange,"  which  is  the  true  name 
by  which  the  transaction  is  to  be  characterised,  produced 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Irish  brigade  on  the  soil  of 
France.  The  ships  which  conveyed  to  Ireland  6000  French 
troops  composed  of  mercenaries  of  all  nations  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  returned  with  the  regi- 
ments of  Justin  Macarthy  lordMountcashel,  Daniel  O'Brien 
eldest  son  of  viscount  Clare,  and  Arthur  Dillon.  Each  of 
these  regiments  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  800  men 
to  the  iM&ttalion  amounting,  with  officers,  to  the  number  of 
537 1  meiL  They  left  Kinsale  on  the  7th  April,  1690,  and 
formed  the  brigade  of  Mountcashel,  or,  as  they  were  styled 
by  their  successors,  the  old  brigade. 

The  Irish  troops  that  left  Ireland  after  the  capitulation 
of  Limerick  in  1691,  were,  shortly  after  their  landing, 
formed  into  twelve  regiments.  Gentlemen  who  had  re- 
fused the  tempting  offers  of  William's  commanders,  and 
sacrificed  home  and  property  to  a  chivalrous  and  romantic 
sense  of  honour  in  following  the  fortunes  of  their  fallen  so- 
Tereign,  were  reduced,  on  the  change  made  by  the  French 
authorities,  firom  the  command  of  their  regiments  to  subor- 
dinate positions  in  the  French  service.  After  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  effect  a  descent  on  the  English  coast, 
wbich  was  fi*nstrated  by  the  defeat  of  de  Tourville  off  La 
Hc^goe,  the  Irish  regiments  were  marched  to  the  Rhine. 
Que  of  tiieir  earliest  exploits  is  recorded  by  de  Quincy 
(▼oL  2,  555)  at  tiie  attack  of  Dudenhaven,  when  the  Swe- 
mh  auxiliaries  in  the  allied  army  attempted  in  great  force 
to  pass  the  river  Spirebach.  One  of  the  Irish  battalions 
winch  had  arrived  from  Brest  occupied  a  castle  which  com- 
manded the  bridge,  and  for  a  day  prevented  the  passage  of 
ibe  enemy.  The  next  morning  the  allies  in  increased  num- 
bers renewed  the  attack,  the  French  being  reinforced  by  four 
Irish  battalions.  These,  says  de  Quincy,  arrived  so  season- 
ably,  and  kept  up  such  an  incessant  fire,  that  the  Swedes 
flung  away  tiieir  arms  and  fled  in  disorder.  This  affair 
took  idace  on  the  31st  August,  1692. 

Anotiier  instance  of  the  daring  and  gallantry  of  these 
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troops,  a  week  after  the  repulse  of  the  Swedes  at  Duden- 
haven,  is  recorded  by  the  same  writer.  On  the  8th  Septem- 
ber,  10,000  of  the  allies  attempted  to  surprise  and  cut  off 
a  French  detachment  of  4000  men  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  de  Harcourt.  The  marquis  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  king  of  England's  guards  (Dorrington's 
regiment,)  and  charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  that 
thev  fled  leaving  300  of  their  number  dead,  with  the  ad- 
ditional loss  of  500  prisoners. 

While  the  war  raged  in  Germany,  it  was  prosecuted 
with  not  less  vigour  in  Italy.  In  Piedmont,  Catinat,  who 
commanded  the  French,  had  of  Irish  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, nine  battalions  of  Mountcashel's  brigade.  These 
were  three  of  Clare's  regiment,  two  of  the  king's  and  queen's 
dismounted  dragoons,  the  two  battalions  of  the  regiment 
of  Limerick,  and  two  of  the  queen's  infantry.  To  retard 
the  advance  of  Eugene  Larre  placed  1600  Irish  and  1400 
French  in  the  town  of  Embrun.  The  short  siege  of  this 
place  cost  the  allies  the  loss  of  1300  in  killed  and  an  equal 
number  wounded.  Among  these  latter  was  Eugene  him- 
self and  a  number  of  other  officers  of  distinction. 

But  it  was  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marsaglia  (4th 
Oct  1603)  that  the  valour  of  the  Irish  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. To  support  and  animate  the  troops  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Irish  regiments,  Catinat  placed  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  first  line  the  king's  and  queen's  Irish  dragoons, 
numbering  1400  men  under  Sarsfield.  Clare's  infantry^**^ 
three  battalions  amounting  to  2000,  were  placed  on  the 
left  of  the  second  line,  and  the  regiments  of  the  queen  and 
Limerick,  consisting  of  2600,  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
same  line,  under  Wachop.  Eugene  attacked  with  his 
usual  vigour,  and  routed  three  of  the  French  regiments 
posted  in  the  first  line.  These  giving  way,  their  place  was 
taken  by  Clare's  three  battalions,  with  two  of  the  French 
from  the  second  line,  who  charged  the  Germans  with  such 
fiiry  that  they,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to  fall  back. 
The  battle  was  thus  restored  on  the  left  wing,  and  Sars- 
field's  dragoons  being  equally  successful  on  the  right,  the 
day  seemed  to  be  lost  to  the  allies  when  Eugene  led  np  the 
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allied  centre,  and  with  such  effect  as  to  have  regained  what 
had  been  lost  on  the  wings.  At  this  critical  moment 
Wachop,  who  commanded  the  Irish  regiments  of  the  centre, 
the  queen's  'and  Limerick,  led  up  his  men  to  the  charge. 
Three  times  he  charged  the  allied  centre  without  breaking 
it,  when  Eugene,  after  four  hours'  fighting,  led  off  his  men 
across  the  Fo,  leaving  the  victory  to  Catinat  It  was  dearly 
purchased,  the  killed  among  the  Irish  comprising  O'CarroU 
of  the  king's,  Maxwell,  Wachop,  and  Fordun  of  the  queen's, 
to  whom  may  be  added  Daniel,  fourth  lord  Clare,  who  died 
shortly  after  at  Fignerol  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  this 
action. 

On  the  death  of  lord  Clare,  Lee  the  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  regiment  so  distinguished  by  its  gallantry  at  Marsaglia, 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  Charles,  the  fifth  viscount 
Claie,  had  shared  in  the  glory  of  that  action,  having  served 
under  O'CarroU  in  the  queen's  dismounted  dragoons.  After 
the  victory  of  Marsaglia,  this  corps,  with  oti^ers,  was  re- 
moved to  Catalonia,  where  his  lordship's  services  against 
the  Miqudets  or  guerillas  of  that  province  were  particularly 
notioecL  He  is  stated  to  have  principally  contributed  to  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Castlefollet  when  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing faJEen  by  the  Spaniards.  And  at  the  siege  of  yalen9ay 
|nr  the  French  in  1696,  the  garrison  in  a  sally  overthrew 
the  besiegers  and  carried  every  thing  before  them,  until 
atopped  hy  Clare  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons.  The  stubborn 
defenoe  made  by  the  garrison  of  this  place,  consisting  of 
fleven  thousand  men,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  French  pro- 
testants,  was,  however,  the  first  step  towards  a  general  pa- 
dfication.  The  French,  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  anxious 
for  its  termination,  found  means  to  detach  the  duke  of  Savoy 
fincun  the  allies.  The  duke's  territories  being  wasted  by 
the  contending  armies,  he  was  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
their  presence,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  treaty  with 
the  French  general  was,  that  the  allies  shoidd  be  forced  to 
withdraw  from  Piedmont.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  he  took 
tiie  Qonunand  of  the  French  troops,  so  that  in  one  campaign 
he  had  commanded  two  contending  armies.  The  defection 
of  the  didce  of  Savoy  led  to  the  peace  of  1697,  after  con- 
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siderable  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain.  The  place  of  meeting  of  the  congress  was 
for  some  time  a  diflBicalty,  but  the  king  of  France  suggest- 
ing as  the  most  convenient  a  country-house  of  king  William's, 
near  the  village  of  Ryswick,  that  place  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  peace  thence  denominated  that  of  Ryswick.  The  mi- 
nisters chosen  to  represent  England  at  this  congress,  were 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  Villiers,  and  Sir  Joseph  William- 
son, who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Sir  Donogh  O'Brien  in 
the  representation  of  the  county  of  Clare  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament of  1 692,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  family 
of  the  O'Briens  by  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  lord 
Ibrickan,  the  first  son  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Thomond. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  signed  on  the  20th  September, 
1697,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  The 
king  of  Spain  having  no  issue,  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom  occupied  the  attention  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  In  the  discussion 
of  this  question  the  other  powers  were  anticipated  by  the 
French  monarch  and  William,  and  the  treaty  of  partition 
was  secretly  signed  by  Tallard  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
by  the  earl  of  Portland  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  on  the 
part  of  England,  in  the  very  next  year.  The  death  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  soon  after  made  it  necessary  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  plan  of  partition,  and  a  second  partition 
treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  William  and  Louis,  and 
signed  in  London  on  the  25th  of  March,  1700.  Without 
troubling  themselves  in  the  least  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
of  the  king  or  the  Spanish  nation,  the  French  and  English 
monarchs  acting  in  concert  arrogantly  assumed  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  dominions  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  a 
party,  too,  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  that  hardly  before 
its  ink  was  dry,  certainly  before  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  which  could  justify  such  an  outrage. 

The  partition  treaty  on  being  communicated  to  the  par- 
liament in  England  was  vehemently  attacked.  It  was 
compared  to  a  robbery  on  the  highway.  It  was  equally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  European  powers.  But  the  king  of  Spain 
dying  shortly  after,  and  leaving  by  will  the  whole  of  his 
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dominions  to  the  grandson  of  the  French  king,  William's 
schemes  for  the  settlement  of  Europe  of  which  he  affected 
to  be  the  arbitrator,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  house  of  Aus- 
tria, deprived  by  the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  put  its  armies  in  motion, 
and  prince  Eugene  once  more  took  the  field  in  Piedmont. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, and  again  brought  Eugene  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Irish  brigade  to  measure  swords  together. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1701,  the  imperial  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Eugene  entered  Italy,  and  defeated  a 
body  of  5,000  French,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Catinat,  the  able  and  successful  general  of  the  French,  had 
been  superseded  in  his  command  by  mareschal  Yilleroy, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  French  courtiers  headed  by 
madame  de  Maintenon.  The  change  was  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  French,  Eugene  having  by  degrees 
made  himself  master  of  the  principal  places  in  the  theatre 
of  the  war,  and  continuing  his  operations  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  He  was  destined,  however,  to  sustain 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  repulses  ever  recorded  in  his* 
tory,  through  the  unexampled  ^Jlantry  of  two  Irish  regi- 
ments in  the  French  service. 

Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  near  where  that 
river  is  joined  by  the  Adda,  was  the  centre  of  the  French 
forces,  and  from  its  great  strength  as  a  fortress  of  the  first 
order,  was  deemed  impregnable.  To  attempt  to  take  it  by 
surprise  was  out  of  the  question,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
the  French,  yet  the  design  suggested  itself  to  Eugene.  The 
garrison  numbered  seven  thousand  men.  There  was  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Po,  which  the  imperialists  ex- 
pected to  use  for  the  passage  of  the  troops  of  the  prince  of 
Vaudemont,  but  which  required  first  that  the  town  should 
be  taken.  Eugene  had  been  apprised  of  the  existence  of 
an  aqueduct  or  passage  by  which  the  surplus  or  waste  waUr 
of  the  town  had  formerly  been  carried  off^  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  by  this  means  troops  could  be  noiselessly  in- 
troduced into  the  town.^*^  In  the  month  of  January,  1702, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  attempt  was  made  with  entire 
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success,  and  the  town  was  quickly  filled  with  German 
troops.  The  whole  place  was  in  their  possession,  except  the 
defences  by  which  the  Fo  gate  was  guarded,  and  whidi  was 
then  defended  by  Bourke's  and  Dillon's  regiments  of  the 
Irish  brigade.  Before  attacking  this  post  Eugene  sent 
Macdonnell,  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  to  shew  his 
countrymen  the  folly  of  sacrificing  their  lives  in  the  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a  position  which  was  not  tenable,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  them  large  offers  if  they  would 
quit  the  French  for  the  Austrian  service.  The  reply  these 
brave  and  loyal  men  gave  was,  that  while  one  of  tihem  was 
left  alive  the  German  eagle  should  not  be  displayed  on  the 
Fo  gate.  They  were  immediately  attacked  by  a  large  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  supported  by  5000  Grerman  cuirassiers, 
who,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  two  hours,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  from  their  attempt  on  the  gate.  The  Irish  ayailing 
themselves  of  this  success  pursued  the  enemy  into  the 
streets,  drove  them  from  the  town,  and  recovered  the  mi- 
litary chest,  which  had  been  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  Mr.  O'Conor  thus  sums  up  the  achievement  of 
his  countrymen.* 

^^  A  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men,  in  a  town  strongly 
fortified,  surprised  in  their  beds,  obliged  to  march  in  their 
shirts  in  the  darkness  of  night  through  streets  filled  with 
cavalry,  meeting  death  at  every  step,  scattered  in  small 
bodies,  without  officers  to  lead  them,  fighting  for  hours 
without  food  or  clothes  in  the  depth  of  winter,  yet  gradually 
recovering  every  post,  and  ultimately  forcing  the  enemy  to 
a  precipitate  retreat." 

Villeroy,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army, 
was  in  the  town,  and  made  prisoner.  Applied  to  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  imperialists  to  give  orders  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Fo  gate  previous  to  the  attack  which  was 
so  gallantly  repulsed,  he  replied,  that  as  he  was  then  a  pri- 
soner, he  had  no  authority  to  give  orders.  He  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  Eugene,  who,  on  his  refusal,  gave  the 
order  for  the  attack  which  was  so  signally  defeatedl 

The  surprise  of  Cremona  surprised  and  astonished 
Europe.    Every  where  nothing  was  heard  but  admiration  of 

*  Military  Mmnoira  of  the  friah  NatioOi  p  253. 
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the  valour  of  the  Irish  regiments,  and  the  repulse  of  Eugene 
was  of  such  eclaty  that  in  the  house  of  commons  in  £ng. 
land,  it  was  said  that  the  Irish  abroad  had  done  more  mis- 
chief to  the  allies  than  they  could  possibly  have  done  at 
home  had  they  been  restored  to  the  possession  of  their 
estates. 

As  English  writers  have  dispatched  the  repulse  of  Eu- 
gene in  a  few  lines,  or  ignored  it  altogether,  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  learn  how  it  had  been  viewed 
by  those  on  the  continent.  The  following  account  is  trans- 
lated from  Botta,  the  continuator  of  Guicciardini : — 

The  defeat  of  the  Imperialists  at  Cremona,  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1702. 

*'  Villeroy,  awakened  by  the  noise,  at  first  imagined  it 
was  a  disturbance  caused  by  the  soldiers  clamouring  for  the 
arrears  of  their  pay,  but  was  soon  assured  by  a  trusty  do- 
mestic that  it  was  a  far  different  affair  from  clamouring  for 
pay  by  discontented  soldiers,  and  that  the  enemy  was  al- 
ready in  the  town.  Instantly  burning  his  papers  and 
ciphers,  and  dressing  himself  as  hastily  as  he  could,  he  issued 
forth  to  see  whether  he  could  remedy  the  confusion.  He 
came  to  the  quarters  of  the  main  guard,  and  found  them  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Turning  to  the  esplanade,  he 
encountered  a  squadron  of  the  imperialists,  by  whom  he  was 
so  roughly  handled  as  nearly  to  have  cost  him  his  life.  He 
would  have  undoubtedly  perished  had  he  not  been  recog- 
nised by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Macdonnell,  an  Irishman, 
but  who  was  then  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  saved  him 
by  crying,  'put  down  your  sword,  vou  are  a  prisoner.' 
Villeroy,  to  be  released,  offered  this  officer  money  and 
greater  rank  in  the  service  of  France.  The  man  of  honour 
replied,  *  our  principle  is  to  fight,  not  to  trade,  our  object 
is  glory,  not  money  ;  keep  your  gold,  fyad  withdraw  your  in- 
sulting offer.'  This  said,  he  gave  him  into  custody,  and 
sent  him  to  Eugene. 

'^  At  the  same  time  wonders  were  performed  at  the  Fo 
gate.  Eugene,  to  uxd  the  attempt  of  the  young  Yaudemont 
and  open  him  a  path  to  the  city  by  the  bridge  over  the  Fo, 
which  was  guarded  by  the  two  Irish  regiments  of  Fourke 
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and  Dillon  in  the  pay  of  France,  had  sent  a  strong  rein- 
forcement under  the  count  de  Merci  and  the  marquis  Pal- 
lavicino,  with  the  intention  of  driving  out  the  Irish,  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  gate.  At  the  commencement 
Merci  had  made  some  slight  progress,  having  taken  a  bat- 
tery ;  but  led  on  by  O'Mahony  and  Wachop,  the  Irish 
dashed  forward,  and  attacking  Merci,  gave  him  such  a  taste 
of  their  valour  that  the  imperialist  foot  was  instantly  routed 
and  put  to  flight.  Nay,  further,  in  their  dismay  falling 
among  their  own  cavalry,  they  put  them  into  disorder,  and 
dragged  them  along  with  them  in  their  rout. 

"  The  Austrian  general,  when  he  discovered  the  spirited 
stand  made  by  the  French  in  the  city,  and  knowing  how 
important  it  was  to  have  the  passage  by  the  brid&;e  at  his 
bo^niand,  determined  to  try  whether  it  kight  not  be  easier 
to  allure  them  by  gold  than  strike  terror  into  them  by 
steel.  Accordingly  he  dispatched  for  this  purpose  the  same 
Macdonnell,  who  had  made  Villeroy  his  prisoner.  This 
brave  officer  by  accepting  the  base  commission  of  endeavour- 
ing to  corrupt  others,  tarnished  the  glory  he  had  acquired 
in  not  being  corrupted  himself  on  the  former  occasion. 
Macdonnell,  in  the  name  of  his  prince,  offered  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  better  pay  and  pension  if  they  would  exchange 
the  service  of  king  Louis  for  that  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 
*  Reflect,'  he  added, '  that  if  you  do  not  accept  my  offers,  you 
must  be  cut  to  pieces,  as  the  city  is  in  our  possession,  and 
you  cannot  be  succoured,  and  prince  Eugene,  as  a  victor, 
only  awaits  your  refusal,  to  attack  you.' 

"With  a  virtuous  indignation  the  high-spirited  and 
honourable  soldiers  answered  to  this  disgraceful  proposal  of 
Macdonnell's, '  If  Eugene  only  waits  for  you  and  our  reply  to 
cut  us  to  pieces,  you  may  make  your  mind  easy  that  he  will 
neither  attack  us  nor  cut  us  to  pieces,  since  you  are  now 
our  prisoner,  and  shall  not  leave  us.  You  are  no  longer 
the  envoy  of  a  great  general,  but  a  base  suborner ;  we  think 
we  shall  better  succeed  in  gaining  the  good  opinion  of  your 
prince  if  we  reject  your  infamous  offers  than  by  accepting 
them,  disgrace  ourselves  by  a  meanness  and  treachery  un- 
worthy of  men  of  honour."     This  was  the  turning  point  of 
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the  fortunes  of  Austria.  Thenceforward  they  began  to 
decline.*** 

The  decease  of  James  the  second  at  St.  Grennains  in 
September,  1701,  followed  by  that  of  king  William  in  March 
of  the  next  year,  made  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
Irish  brigade  hitherto  styled  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land«  The  war  was  continued  by  the  ministry  of  queen 
Anne,  in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  generally  to  the  dis- 
adrantage  of  France,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  having 
joined  the  French,  the  dominions  of  that  prince  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  operations  in  Germany  lord  Clare 
was  actively  employed,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  first 
action  on  the  20th  September  1703  by  which  the  field  of 
Blenheim  was  distinguished.  This  action,  in  which  the 
imperial  troops  were  commanded  by  count  Stirum,  was  for 
a  long  time  doubtful,  the  brigades  of  Dauphine  and  Bour- 
bon having  in  vain  attempted  to  break  the  German  in- 
iantiy,  until  lord  Clare  led  up  the  Irish  to  the  charge. 
The  imperialists  were  routed,  and  fled  in  disorder.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  French  through  the  night  into  the  re- 
cesses of  a  forest,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  in  which 
3000  of  the  imperial  troops  were  killed,  4500  taken  pri- 
soners, and  with  the  loss  of  32  pieces  of  cannon  and  all 
their  baggage.  This  victory  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
valour  and  activity  of  lord  Clare  and  the  Irish  under  his 
comftiand. 

The  second  battle  of  Blenheim,  fought  on  the  13th  of 
August  of  the  following  year  when  the  imperialists  were 
under  the  leading  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  had  a  very 
diflEerent  result.  The  conduct  of  lord  Clare  was  so  con- 
spicnous  the  year  before  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  he  now  appeared  with  his  division  to 
share  in  Ae  dangers  of  the  hardest  fought  action  of  the  war. 
Mareschal  Tallard  commanded  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
and  took  post  on  the  right  at  the  village  of  Plintheim  or 
Blenheim,  the  left  being  commanded  by  the  elector  of  Ba- 
▼aria.  The  right  of  the  imperialists  commanded  by  Eugene 
was  thus  opposed  to  the  elector,  while  Marlborough  himself 

•  Botto,  StorU  dltali*,  toI.  xiiL  pp.  249-264. 
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took  his  position  on  the  left,  opposite  Tallard.  The  iBspec- 
tive  armies  did  not  much  differ  in  number,  the  accounts 
stating  that  the  confederates  did  not  exceed  fifty-five  thou- 
sand, while  the  French  and  Bavarians  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  sixty.  Marsin,  one  of  the  French  generals^ 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  position,  and  had  under  him  lord 
Glare  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  cavalry  regiments  of  Clare, 
Lee,  and  Dorrington.  At  the  commencement  of  the  engage- 
ment the  imperialists  were  allowed  to  pass  the  rivulet  in 
firont  of  the  French  without  being  molested,  and  having 
passed,  they  immediately  attacked  the  village  of  Blenheim 
on  which  Tallard  had  judged  the  chief  impression  would  be 
made.  Hard  pressed  here,  and  his  caval^  broken,  he  sent 
word  to  Marsin  by  an  aide-de-camp  to  send  some  troops  to 
engage  the  enemy's  attention  and  favour  his  own  retreat 
from  Blenheim.  The  answer  was  that  he  himself  was  so 
pressed  he  could  not  spare  a  man.  Tallard  thus  unrelieved 
was  taken  prisoner.  But  at  the  village  of  Oberklau,  the 
head  of  Marsin's  position,  the  prince  of  Holstein-beck  ad- 
vanced against  the  French  with  ten  battalions,  who  before 
they  could  deploy  were  attacked  and  overpowered  by  Clare's 
cavalry,  and  the  prince  himself  taken  after  being  mortaUy 
wounded.  Some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  cavalry  attempted 
to  rescue  the  prince  but  were  repulsed,  and  it  was  only 
when  Marlborough  himself  in  person  brought  up  some  fresh 
squadrons  from  the  reserve  that  the  Irish  were  obliged  to 
give  away.  The  battle  was  now  won,  and  the  imperialists 
were  enabled  to  turn  their  united  efforts  against  the  French 
right  at  Blenheim.  Cut  off  from  any  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  deprived  of  their  commander,  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  they  capitulated 
late  in  the  evening,  to  the  number  of  13000  men.  Ten 
thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
the  greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons  of  horse  perished  in  the 
Danube,  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  with 
twenty-four  mortars,  colours,  baggage,  and  military  chest 
In  this  dreadful  disaster  the  Irish  troops  alone  were  victo- 
rious. Cutting  in  pieces  a  German  regiment,  that  of  Goore, 
which  had  entered  the  field  five  huncLred  strong,  and  by  the 
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swords  of  the  brigade  was  reduced  to  fifty,  lord  Clare  cut 
his  way  out  of  the  Tillage  of  Oberklau,  and  while  twenty- 
seven  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  of  French  dragoons 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  he 
led  his  three  regiments  unvanquished  and  unbroken,  by  a 
masterly  retreat  to  the  Ehine. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Blenheim 
was  the  salvation  of  the  emperor.  Evacuating  Germany, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  make  Flanders  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  and  were  destined  to  be  again  defeated.  In  the 
great  battle  of  Eamilies,  fought  the  23d  of  May,  1706,  the 
same  defective  arrangements  as  at  Blenheim  were  observ- 
able. In  this  action  the  brigade  was  hotly  engaged.  At 
their  head  lord  Clare  attacked  the  guards  witii  such  im- 
petuosity that  he  was  carried  into  the  centre  of  the  allies 
and  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  had  he  not  been  re- 
scued by  two  Italian  regiments  who  favoured  his  retreat 
In  the  general  rout,  wlule  attempting  to  execute  the  ma- 
noeuvre which  shed  so  much  lustre  on  himself  and  his  brigade 
of  cavaliy  at  Blenheim,  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
retreat  was  however  brilliantly  and  successfully  executed, 
and  two  pair  of  colours  taken  by  Morrogfa  O'Brien,  the 
lieutenantK^lonel  of  his  regiment^  These  were  subse- 
quently suspended  in  the  church  of  the  Irish  Benedictine 
nuns  at  Ypres,  forming  a  set-off  to  the  display  at  the  Guild- 
hall in  London  of  those  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
English  troops  in  the  same  action. 

While  the  war  was  raging  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
struggle  was  not  less  actively  prosecuted  in  Spain.  Philip 
the  fifth,  to  secure  tike  throne  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
late  king,  deemed  it  necessary  among  other  things  to  raise 
two  regiments  of  Irish  dragoons,  the  command  of  which  had 
been  conferred  on  O'Mahony,  who  had  so  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  surprise  of  Cremona.  The  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  commanded  the  English  troops  in  Spain, 
was  assisted  in  his  operations  by  a  fleet  which  compelled 
the  surrender  of  Carthagena  and  other  places  in  that  king- 
dom. Coming  before  Alicant  they  landed  a  body  of  troops 
and  took  the  town  by  assault  on  the  8th  of  August,  1706. 
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O'Mahony  the  governor  retired  into  the  citadel  and  resolved 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Admiral  Leake,  who 
commanded  the  English  fleet,  was  obliged  to  open  trenches 
before  the  citadel,  and  threatened  O'Mahony  with  the  last 
extremities  the  laws  of  war  would  permit  for  persisting  in 
the  defence  of  a  place  which  was  not  tenable.  For  a  month 
the  English  bombs  played  on  the  buildings  of  the  citadel, 
and  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  men.  O'Mahony  continued  to  hold  out  until 
supplies  of  water  and  provisions  began  to  fail,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  English  commander,  who  re- 
spected his  brave  defence,  rewarded  it  by  allowing  him  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  What  was  the  surprise 
of  the  besiegers  when  they  beheld  a  handful  of  men  consist- 
ing of  sixty-eight  Neapolitans,  thirty-six  French,  and  the 
same  number  of  Irish,  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty,  march- 
ing out  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars,  matches 
lighted,  ball  in  mouth,  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying, 
the  fuU  and  entire  honours  of  war !  The  English  to  whom 
they  surrendered  the  place  were  lost  in  admiration  of  such 
heroism. — {De  Quincy^  vol.  5,  250). 

The  foregoing  notices  of  Jeremiah  O'Mahony,  the  gal- 
lant  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Limerick  regiment,  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  Those  who  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  character  and  genius  of  O'Mahony,  are  referred 
to  Mr.  O'Conor's  work,  and  Bellerue's  history  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Vendome,  pp.  237-8-9.  For  his  eminent  services 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  created  count  of  Castile  by 
Philip  the  fifth,  and  was  further  rewarded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor  of  Sicily  by  the  same  prince.  On  the 
continent  he  was  always  styled  "  le  fameux  Mahoni." 

Charles,  fifth  viscount  Clare,  dying  of  the  wounds 
received  at  Ramilies,  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  it  may 
be  said  in  the  proprietorship  of  his  regiment,  by  his  infant 
son  Charles,  afterwards  the  Mareschal  Thomond  and  hero 
of  Fontenoy.  His  father  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  had 
married  the  daughters  of  Henry  Bulkeley,  master  of  the 
household  of  king  James,  and  the  young  Clare's  orphanage 
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was  protected  by  the  gratitude  of  the  French  monarch,  and 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle.     Bom  in  March,  1699,  he 
had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  seven  years  at  his  father^s 
decease,  yet  Louis,  when  conferring  the  command  of  the 
Clare  regiment  on  Morrogh  O'Brien  of  Carrigogunnell  its 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  soldier  who  had  earned  distinction  in 
every  battle  in  which  the  French  army  was  engaged  for 
twenty  years  before  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,^  took 
care  that  out  of  the  emoluments  appertaining  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  corps,  a  sum  of  six  thousand  livres  per  annum 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  son  of  its 
former  conimander.      That  from  the  moment  of  his  birth 
the  child  was  destined  to  the  command  of  the  Clare  regi- 
ment, is  evident  from  his  being  enrolled  in  its  ranks  as  a 
captain  when  he  was  not  yet  five  years  old,  his  first  com- 
mission being  dated  the  1st  of  July,  1703.    Serving  under 
the  tutelage  and  command  of  his  uncle  when  of  age  to 
undergo  the  toil  and  danger  incidental  to  active  service,  he 
commenced  his  military  career  in  Spain  in  1719,  and  was 
in  t^  next  year,  on  the  decease  of  Morrogh  O'Brien,  com- 
missioned as  colonel-in-chief  of  the  Clare  regiment. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  5th 
of  Majy  1713,  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  France  and 
England.     During  the  peace  which  ensued,  the  young  lord 
Clare  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  friends 
in  England.     George  the  first  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
to  the  crown  vacant  by  the  death  of  Anne,  and  had  put 
faimaelf  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  by 
whom  the  Hanoverian  succession  had  been  promoted  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue.     The  new  king  was  not  for- 
getful of  the  claims  of  this  party,  and  rewarded  its  chiefs 
by  promoting  some  to  the  peerage  and  elevating  to  higher 
nmk  others  who  had  already  attained  that  dignity.   Among 
the   api)ointments  made  on  his  coronation,  Henry  earl  of 
Thomond  was  created  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of 
Tiflcount  Tadcaster.   This  nobleman's  father-m-law,  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  his  eldest 
daughter  had  married  the  eminent  statesman  Sir  William 
Wyndham.       All  these  circumstances  were  favourable  to 
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the  appearanoe  of  lord  Clare  in  London.  It  is  stated  that 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  presented  at  court  to  king 
Greorge,  and  was  graciously  received,  lord  Thomond  appris- 
ing his  majesty  how  nearly  he  stood  connected  to  his  friend, 
and  his  anxiety  that  as  he  was  the  next  heir  to  hb  honours, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  Irish  estates.  It  is  said 
his  majesty  was  willing  to  overlook  the  events  which  had 
led  to  the  expatriation  of  lord  Clare's  ancestors  from  their 
native  country,  but  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  dispense 
with  the  laws  then  in  force,  his  lordship's  conformity  with 
the  church  as  by  law  established  became  an  indispensable 
condition  to  the  proposed  arrangement  Lord  Clare's  re- 
ligious scruples,  it  is  said,  prevented  his  availing  himself  of 
the  kind  intentions  of  his  i^tive,  but  the  earl  of  Thomond, 
as  he  could  not  give  effect  to  his  wishes  in  the  way  he  had 
proposed,  left  by  will  to  the  object  of  his  regard  a  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  his  extensive  Clare  estates  having 
been  by  the  same  instrument  devised  to  Morrogh,  lord 
O'Brien,  the  son  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Inchiquin,  in  tail  male, 
the  reversion  in  fee  to  his  own  nephew  Percy  Wyndham.^'^ 
The  war  between  France  and  the  emperor,  arising  out 
of  the  disputed  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  in  1733,  gave 
occasion  to  lord  Clare  to  resume  active  employment  with 
his  regiment,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  the  mareschal  duke  of 
Berwick.  In  the  month  of  February  of  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  June  in  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  where  Berwick 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  as  he  was  inspecting  the 
trenches.  Lord  Clare  had  a  narrow  escape,  the  ball  which 
inflicted  a  death  wound  on  the  mareschal  having  grazed  his 
shoulder.^  Peace  having  been  made  between  tiie  emperor 
and  the  French  monarch  in  1735,  his  lordship  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  adva&ced  to  the 
rank  of  mareschal-de-camp,  or  major-general,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  and  relative  tiie  earl  of  Thomond  at 
Dublin  in  1741,  he  assumed  that  title  in  France,  which  the 
Iftw  of  attainder  would  not  permit  him  to  do  in  England. 
Be  was  thenoeferward  known  on  the  continent  as  the 
Buresohal  count  de  Thomond. 
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George  the  second  having  resolved  to  support  the  queen 
of  Hungary  against  the  formidable  confederacy  by  which  she 
was  assailed,  assembled  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1743  a 
powerful  army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Stair.  This  force,  composed  of  sixteen  thousand 
British  troops,  augmented  by  a  somewhat  greater  number 
of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  were  on  their  march  to  join 
prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  when  the  French  king,  to  prevent 
the  junction,  ordered  the  mareschal  de  NoaiUes  to  oppose 
them.  The  French  on  the  26th  of  June  had  occupied  a 
position  of  great  strength  with  the  village  of  Dettingen  on 
their  right,  a  wood  on  their  left,  and  a  morass  in  the  centre. 
Posted  thus  advantageously  in  the  very  way  of  the  British, 
the  latter  must  have  fought  at  a  very  great  disadvantage 
or  have  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  when  the 
duke  de  Grammont  eager  to  distinguish  himself,  not  con- 
tent with  remaining  in  an  impregnable  positicm,  rashly 
passed  the  defile  and  gave  battle.  The  French  cavalry 
charged  the  British  with  their  usual  ardour,  and  succeeded 
in  throwing  their  cavalry  into  some  disorder,  but  this  was 
retrieved  l^  the  infantry  who  were  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence and  encouragement  of  their  sovereign.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  give  way,  with  the  loss  of  about  5000  men 
Idlled,  wounded  and  prisoners.  This  was  the  last  engage^ 
ment  in  which  a  king  of  England  was  allowed  to  command 
an  army  in  the  field  or  expose  his  person  in  battle.  It  was 
aim  the  occasion  on  which,  when  an  eye-witness  of  the 
wiloor  of  the  Irish  troops  in  the  French  ranks,  his  majesty 
uttered  the  memorable  expression,  ^^Cursed  be  the  laws  which 
dqnrive  me  of  such  subjects." 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  was  the  result  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  king  of  England  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  by 
tvhich  the  fermer  bound  himself  to  take  the  field  against 
ber  enemies  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men.  It  had 
not  been  preceded  by  any  declaration  of  war  between  France 
fthd  England.  The  practices  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Greorge 
with  his  partisans  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  en- 
conragement  he  received  from  the  French  court,  which 
enga^  to  supply  him  irith  the  means  for  making  a  final  at« 
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tempt  to  regain  the  crown  of  the  British  dominions,  at  last 
produced  that  essential  preliminary.  Mutual  declarations 
of  war  were  made  by  the  two  courts  in  March,  1743,  the 
French  on  the  20th,  the  English  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  great  engagement  of 
the  war,  in  which  the  English  army  was  defeated  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Irish  troops,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Crowe  in  his  history  of  France  : — 

"battle  of  fontenoy. 

"A  large  army  commanded  by  mareschal  Saxe,  and 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  both  king  and  dauphin,  laid 
siege  to  Toumay.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  com- 
manded an  inferior  force  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Hanove- 
rians, mustering  little  more  than  50,000  men,  whilst  the 
French  numbered  90,000,  marched,  nevertheless,  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  remembrance  of  Dettingen,  and  a  wish  to 
rival  Marlboro's  victories,  inspired  him  with  this  presump- 
tion. Mareschal  Saxe  advanced,  leaving  about  15,000  men 
to  observe  the  siege,  and  took  post  at  Fontenoy,  his  right 
wing  resting  on  that  village,  his  left  on  the  wood  of  Barri, 
and  his  army  drawn  up  in  several  lines  across  the  interval. 
Not  content  with  his  superior  force,  the  French  mareschal 
covered  the  wood  and  Fontenoy  with  intrenchments  and 
batteries,  imitating  the  position  and  conduct  of  Yillars  at 
Malplaquet.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  to  give 
battle  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  prince  of  Waldeck  com- 
manding the  Dutch  on  his  left.  The  cannonade  began,  and 
its  first  victim  was  the  duke  de  Grammont,  the  cause  of  the 
loss  at  Dettingen.  The  first  attack  was  against  Fontenoy, 
but  the  batteries  repulsed  the  assailants  three  times.  The 
duke  then  despatched  an  officer  to  carry  the  wood  of  Barri, 
but  there  was  no  mastering  either  position.  The  English 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  cross  fire  from  the  right  and  left 
of  the  French.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  resolved  on  the 
daring  attempt  to  push  on  betwixt  them  towards  the  French 
centre.  This  he  did,  the  entire  force  of  the  English  in- 
fantry forming,  as  much  from  instinct  and  necessity  as  from 
order,  into  one  solid  mass  or  column.     Unfortunately  nei- 
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ther  the  cayalrj  nor  the  Dutch  could  keep  up  with  this  at- 
tack, the  interral  between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Bani 
being  so  narrow  that  they  must  have  fallen  upon  either  of 
these  two  formidable  positions.  The  columns  of  English 
therefore  advanced  alone,  dragging  their  artillery ;  whole 
files  were  carried  away  as  they  passed  between  the  French 
batteries  ;  but  these  once  passed,  nothing  could  resist  them. 
A  pause  of  politeness  took  place  as  the  guards  of  the  rival 
nations  approached  each  other.  Salutations  were  made  and 
returned.  ^  Fire  first,  gentlemen  of  the  French  guards  !' 
cried  the  English  officers.  ^  Nay,  fire  you  first,  messieurs/ 
replied  tiieir  enemies.  It  came  at  last,  and  fatally.  The 
French  officers  fell  thick.  Their  lines  were  broken.  De- 
spite of  the  reputation  of  mareschal  Saxe,  and  although  he 
acted  the  part  of  an  able  general  in  his  preparations  for  the 
batUe,  he  was  altogether  wanting  in  its  heat.  His  dying 
state — he  was  carried  in  a  litter — might  excuse  this,  but 
eonld  not  remedy  it.  The  formidable  column  still  advanced, 
the  French  charging  it  without  effect  in  companies  and 
squadrons.  Saxe  began  to  give  orders  for  the  retreat.  The 
kmg  was  already  warned  of  his  danger.  The  smallest  aid 
of  cavalry  would  at  this  moment  have  routed  the  panic- 
stmck  French,  and  secured  the  victory  to  the  English  ;  but 
tbe  duke  was  without  that  indispensable  instrument  of  vic- 
tory, whilst  the  cumbrous  columns,  for  want  of  it,  saw 
victory  before  them,  but  dared  not  break  up  their  mass  to 
snatdi  it.  Seeing  the  immobility  of  the  English,  Lally,  who 
ecmmanded  the  Irish  brigade,  exclaimed,  ^  Why  not  bring 
op  the  cannon  of  the  reserve  to  bear  upon  them  ?'  The 
duke  de  Sichelieu  caught  up  the  thought,  repeated  and  in- 
sisted on  it  to  the  king.  Saxe  approved.  The  few  cannon 
bj  enfilading  the  column  sufficed  to  scatter  and  make  fear- 
Ibl  breaches  in  it.  The  Irish  brigade  composed  of  catholic 
eziks,  rushed  upon  their  English  enemies.  The  French 
nlliecl  and  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  almost  victorious 
j-jftlumTij  defeated  in  its  turn,  was  obUged  to  trace  back  its 
perilous  path  in  disorder,  leaving  the  battle-field  dearly 
purchased  in  the  possession  of  the  French." 

This  was  the  second  time  the  French  arms  were  saved 

9n 
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from  disastrous  defeat  by  the  prowess  of  the  brigade.  The 
British  troops  saw  that  victory  which  they  had  won  by  the 
most  enduring  fortitude,  wrenched  from  them  at  the  moment 
of  success  by  their  adversaries,  and  retired  with  the  melan- 
choly consolation,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  that  they 
yielded  not  to  the  soldiers  of  France,  but  to  their  own 
countrymen/''^ 

The  consequences  to  France  of  the  victory  of  Fontenoy 
were  the  surrender  of  Toumay,  Ghent,  Ostend,  Dender- 
mond,  Oudenarde,  Newport,  and  Aeth,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  In  tibie  next 
year  lord  Clare  .and  the  brigade  shared  in  the  victory  at 
Rocoux,  on  the  11th  of  October,  where  the  allied  Austrians 
and  British,  under  the  command  of  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  five  thousand  men  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  This 
victory  following  so  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at 
Landfeldt  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  which  Clare  and  his  brigade, 
as  usual,  distinguished  themselves,  led  to  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  by  which  all  the  treaties  from  that  of  West- 
phalia,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war  downwards, 
were  confirmed.  Thus  was  a  war  concluded  in  which  Eng- 
land  had  engaged  merely  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  Ger- 
man  dominions,  and  during  which  the  allies  had  hardly  ever 
engaged  without  sustaining  defeat,  while  the  lavish  outlay 
of  her  blood  and  treasure  filled  England  with  discontent. 

After  the  victory  of  the  French  at  Eocoux,  and  the 
conferences  which  were  being  held  at  Breda  with  a  view  to 
a  pacification,  lord  Clare  returned  to  Paris.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  his  officers  who 
had  returned  to  Ireland  to  procure  recruits  for  the  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  usually  supplied  from  the  county  of 
Clare.  While  engaged  on  this  mission,  Macdonogh,  the 
officer  in  question,  entered  into  a  matrimonial  engagement, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  following  letter ;  and  as 
any  production  of  lord  Clare's  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
the  reader,  it  is  here  subjoined  : — 

(u)  Vide  poet,  Appendix. 
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"Paris,  October,  1746. 
^Dear  Macdonogh, 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage,  but  trust 
it  win  not  induce  you  to  retire  from  the  Irish  brigade.  I 
hope  you  do  not  forget  the  memorable  day  they  had  at 
Fontenoy,  and  the  other  glorious  days  in  which  they  had  a 
share.  Your  promotion  goes  on,  and  all  are  wishing  for  your 
returiL  With  your  assistance  and  O'Brien's,  the  ranks  are 
near  filled  up.  I  hope  to  see  you  soon.  How  does  my  old 
fijend  and  relative  Captain  Dermot  O'Brien  get  on  ?  Is  he 
in  good  health,  and  permitted  to  live  and  pray  in  peace  ? — 
Tours,  "  Clare. 

**To  Monsieur 
Mons.  A.  Macdonogh, 
€0.  Clare,  Ireland." 
It  would  seem  that  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Irish 
brigade  at  Fontenoy  was  viewed  with  no  small  jealousy  by 
the  French.     In  proof  of  this  it  is  stated  that  Creagh,  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  lord  Clare's  dragoons,  who  had  the 
cross  of  the  order  of  St  Louis  shot  through  his  body  in  tihiat 
action,  was  nine  months  soliciting  another  at  the  heralds' 
office  in  Paris  before  he  could  get  it 

After  the  brief  peace  of  1735,  a  reduction  of  the  French 
umj  was  decided  on,  and  five  men  in  each  company  were 
Qidored  to  be  disbanded.  The  reputation  of  the  Irish  bri- 
gade was  so  well  estabUshed,  and  its  services  understood 
and  a^reciated,  that  lord  Clare  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
anliding  the  French  monarch  instead  of  diminishing  the 
atiengui  of  the  Irish  regiment  by  the  proposed  reduction, 
to  fixmi  the  five  men  of  each  company  into  two  new  ones, 
to  be  added  to  the  fifteen  of  which  each  battalion  was  com- 
posed, and  thus  raise  them  to  the  strength  of  the  French 
wMch  Consisted  of  seventeen  companies  each  battalion. 

As,  according  to  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  great  king 
of  Prussia,  **  a  married  soldier  is  not  worth  a  shot  of  powder," 
the  active  life  of  lord  Clare,  almost  wholly  spent  in  military 
pursuits,  did  not  permit  him,  until  a  late  period,  to  enter 
on  the  married  state.  It  was  only  in  1755  that  his  mar- 
riage with  the  lady  Marie  Genevieve  Louisa  Gauthier  de 
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ChiflFreville,  marchionesse  of  Chiflfreville  in  Normandy,  took 
place.  The  result  of  this  marriage  was  the  birth  of 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  second 
rson  bom  a  few  months  before  the  decease  of  his  father, 
died  before  he  reached  his  fourth  year.  The  eldest, 
as  in  his  lordship's  case,  .had  the  colonelcy  of  his  regi- 
•jnent  reserved  to  him  at  his  father^s  decease,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  half  the  twelve  thousand  livres  which  the 
appointment  was  estimated  to  be  worth,  to  the  officer  who 
should  be  placed  in  command  of  the  re^ment  during  the 
minority. 

The  marriage  of  lord  Clare  with  the  Norman  heiress, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  necessitated  their  attendance  at  court. 
Having  the  privilege  of  the  entree^  his  lordship  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  unrestricted  personal  intercourse  with  his  sove- 
reign. It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  lord  Clare 
gave  expression  to  a  saying  which  is  not  likely  to  be  s6on 
forgotten.  His  majesty  observing  to  him  one  day,  ^^  Mare- 
schal,  some  of  your  countrymen  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble."  " Sire,"  replied  ihe  mare^chal,  "your  majesty's 
enemies  make  the  same  complaint  in  every  part  of  the 
world." 

Lord  Clare,  or  the  mareschal  count  de  Thomond,  as  he 
was  styled  after  the  decease  in  Dublin  of  Henry  the  eighth 
earl  of  Thomond  without  issue,  departed  this  life  on  the  9th 
September,  1761,  while  commander-in-chief  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc.  His  only  surviving  son  Charles,  seventh 
viscount  Clare,  and  on  the  continent  tenth  earl  of  Thoniond, 
dying  in  1774  without  issue,  this  branch  of  the  O'Briens, 
distinguished  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Stuart  princes,  and  for 
its  high  military  reputation  from  Limerick  to  Fontenoy, 
became  extinct.  The  line  of  the  hero  of  Clontarf,  Brian 
of  the  tributes,  was  thenceforward  represented  by  the  eark 
of  Inchiquin,  the  house  of  Dromoland,  and  the  less  conspi- 
cuous one  of  Ennistymond. 

The  history  of  the  viscounts  of  Clare,  and  their  expa- 
triation and  settlement  in  France,  have  necessarily  in- 
troduced into  these  pages  the  foregoing  fragmentary  notices 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Irish  bri^e.     The  history  of 
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that  celebrated  corps  has  yet  to  be  written.  Unrivalled 
in  valour, — unsurpassed  in  loyalty  to  the  colours  of  the 
princes  under  which  they  marched  to  victory, — unvan- 
quished  in  the  midst  of  defeat,  it  would  require  some  modern 
Xenophon  to  write  the  history  of  their  heroic  achievements. 
The  literary  talents  of  the  scholar  must  be  joined  to  the 
military  skill  and  experience  of  such  a  writer  to  do  justice 
to  the  task.  And  the  archives  of  the  war  departments  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  must  be  consulted  and  compared, 
and  the  fields  rendered  memorable  by  their  valour  visited 
and  inspected, — ^the  politics  and  treaties  of  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  investigated  and  studied,  before  a  work 
claiming  to  present  an  adequate  record  of  their  fame  can 
be  presented  to  the  reader.  Our  distinguished  countryman 
Sir  William  Napier,*  at  once  soldier  and  scholar, — able 
alike  to  wield  the  sword  and  handle  the  pen,  has  furnished 
the  world  in  his  immortal  work  with  such  an  exemplar.  A 
writer  possessed  of  the  qualifications  which  distinguish  the 
accomplished  historian  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  alone  could  do  justice  to  those 
soldiers  whose  services  during  the  entire  of  the  eighteenth, 
contributed  to  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  produced  at  its  overthrow  from  the  doomed 
Louis  when  obliged  by  the  decree  of  the  convention  to  part 
with  the  Irish  brigade,  the  proud  testimonial  presented  to 
them  in  the  banner  bearing  this  estimate  of  their  services, 

« 1692—1792, 
^^  Semper  et  ubique  fideles.'' 

*  Sinoe  these  obeervatione  were  written,  this  eminent  eoldier,  patriot,  and 
wrfter,  liMytotliedeepreflpretBof  his  £unily  and  ooontry,  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Hk  dnuww  ooonired  on  £e  12th  Feb.  1800,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
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A.D.  ie9^1778...Fint  pariiament  of  Wmiam  abmpUy  terminaled  on  the 
Jeetian  of  a  moiiej  bill  by  the  Iiiah  comiiioiiB...8eooiid  parKmnwit  of  Wil- 
]iim...PfliMltieB  on  the  intoniiaiEriage  of  proteatentB  and  Boman  oslliolieB... 
Holyneox'B  book  burnt  at  tbe  instanoe  of  the  Eogliah  honae  of  oommona... 
Death  of  William,  and  aooeerion  of  Aime...(>mimp(nefflnent  of  the  penal  la,wa 
...Death  of  the  queen,  and  aooeaaon  of  the  honae  of  Hanom...CinioQ8  pro. 
eeedmgB  at  the  Clare  electian  of  Oetober,  l71A..-AzbitiBi7  qhaiacter  of  the 
Iriah  hooae  of  ooniinonB...Aot  of  6  Geo.  L  deoiaisto^  of  tiM  q^kt  of  the 
Engliiih  parliament  to  bind  Ireland...Swift...Death  of  Geoige  the  fint  and 
aooeaaion  of  George  the  8eoond...Rookan  oathdUoa  depriyed  Of  the  elective 
franchiae...Declaration  against  the  tithe  of  a^pbtoMnt  a  diaoovragcmflnt  to 
agriooltiire,  and  prodnetiTe  of  agrarian  oiitn^^..Doetor  Luoaa  banidied... 
Doctor  Johnaon'a  tribote  to  hia  character...DettUi  of  Geoige  tiM  aecond,  and 
return  of  Lncas  to  Ireland... Zeal  of  the  couulry  party... Tottenham  and  hia 
boots... Arrival  of  lord  Chesterfield  as  vioeroy...HiB  high  character..  Jte- 
called  fi)r  being  too  &voiirable  to  the  viewi  of  tiie  Irish... Viotovy  of  tiM 
popular  leaders  in  parliament...Origin  of  the  andertaken...Agitation  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments..  JBUl  for  limiting  the  duration  of  par- 
liament returned  from  tiie  Knglish  ooundl,  and  orders  issued  for  the  election 
of  a  new  parliament...Death  of  Sir  BdwMrd  O'Brien,  and  accession  of  Sir 
Lucius  to  thebaronetcy...Hi8  parliamentary  talents  coni|ncooa8...R^ection 
of  money  bilk  whidi  had  not  originated  in  tiie  Irish  oommons... Protest  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  entered  on  the  joumals...Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
pension  list... Conduct  of  the  court  party  severely  censured...Qiettt  depres- 
sion and  distress^  in  Ire]and...Belaxation  of  the  penal  laws..  .Alteration  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance... Jealousy  evinced  by  the  Irish  commons  at  the  alter- 
ation of  their  money  bills  by  the  anthoritiea  in  England...Ogle  moves  that 
an  altered  bill  certified  under  the  great  seal  of  England  should  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman... Origin  of  the  Irish  vdunteeia. 

Although  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in  the  late 
struggle,  were  not  allowed  to  subside.  Complaints  were 
addressed  to  the  English  parliament  from  the  former  that 
protections  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish  not  included  in 
the  articles  of  Limerick,  so  that  protestants  were  deprived 
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of  the  benefit  of  the  law  against  them  ;  that  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  articles  of  Limerick  after  the  capitulation 
had  been  signed,  and  the  place  surrendered ;  and  they  be- 
sought his  majesty  to  redress  these  abuses  by  which  the 
papists  had  bc^n  greatly  encouraged,  and  the  protestant  in- 
terest weakened  in  Irdand.  Such  and  the  like  were  the 
complaints  of  the  dominant  party,  and  were  paid  little  at- 
tention to  by  William,  engrossed  as  he  was  by  the  war 
against  France.  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  5th  October,  1692,  to  grant  supplies  and  declare  the 
title  of  their  majesties  to  the  crown.  To  this  assembly  were 
returned  for  the  county  of  Clare,  Sir  Donogh  O'Brien  and 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  and  for  the  town  of  Ennis,  John 
Groie  and  Francis  Burton.  The  parliament  was  not  found 
Fery  ccnnpUant,  for  they  rejected  one  of  the  money  bills 
on  its  being  returned  from  the  English  council,  because  it 
had  not  originated  with  themselves.  The  spirit  thus  dis- 
played by  the  Irish  commons  caused  t^e  session  to  be  sud- 
deidy  terminated.  After  passing  a  few  acts,  lord  Sidney, 
in  his  speech  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  accused  the 
commons  of  invading  the  royal  prerogative  by  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  money  bUL  On  being  thus  rebuked,  they  asked 
leave  to  send  commissioners  to  tiie  king  and  queen  to  ex- 
plain tiieir  conduct,  to  which  Sidney  replied,  that  they  might 
go  to  beg  their  majesties'  pardon  for  their  seditious  and 
riotous  assembly.  He  then  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
house  his  protest  against  their  supposed  right  of  originat- 
ing money  bills,  and  asked  the  opinions  of  the  judges  who 
dedared  in  his  fskvour,  and  decided  that  the  conduct  of  the 
commons  was  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Foynings.  Thus 
was  commenced  that  disagreement  between  the  Irish  par- 
liament and  England,  which,  after  fruitless  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  and  the  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom 
to  exert  an  unconstitutional  authority  over  what  they 
deemed  nothing  more  than  a  province,  was  terminated  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  next  century,  through  the  agency  of 
the  volunteers,  by  the  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  England 
of  that  arrogant  and  unfounded  assertion,  that  the  king, 
lords^  and  commons  of  that  country  had,  and  by  rightjDught 
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to  have,   power    to  make  laws  to  bind  the  subjects  of 
Ireland ! 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  first  parliament  (ex- 
cluding that  of  James)  that  sat  in  Ireland  for  six  and  twenty 
years.  And  this  without  the  pretence  of  religious  discoitl, 
the  English  and  Irish  parliaments  being,  on  this  subject,  of 
one  accord,  and  equally  ready  to  abridge  whatever  amount 
of  toleration  had  been  conceded  to  the  Irish  catholics  by 
the  treaty  of  LimericL 

Of  tins  proo&  were  not  long  wanting.  The  exigencies 
of  the  state  required  that  a  parliament  should  be  again 
sununoned,  and  in  1695  that  assembly  was  once  more  con- 
vened. It  was  necessary  to  have  the  attainders  of  James 
made  void,  to  pass  an  act  against  foreign  education,  to  dis- 
arm papists,  and  to  enact  a  poU  tax.  The  former  viceroy 
was  replaced  by  lord  Capel  who  was  selected  as  lord  deputy, 
from  his  known  inclination  to  avoid  a  too  faithful  obser- 
vance of  the  treaty^  of  Limerick.  This  nobleman  did  not 
fail  to  fulfil  the  expectations  entertained  of  him  by  the 
dominant  party,  and  in  carrying  out  the  act  of  disarmament, 
the  privileges  conferred  by  the  articles  of  Limerick  received 
so  strict  a  construction  that  none  were  permitted  to  carry 
arms  but  those  who  could  prove  that  on  the  3d  October, 
1691,  they  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation.  For  collecting  the  poll  tax  commissioners  were 
appointed  in  the  several  counties,  and  as  those  for  the  county 
of  Clare  exhibit  the  names  of  the  principal  gentry  at  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century  settled  in  that  county,  their  names 
are  here  inserted  from  the  statute.   They  are  as  follows : — 

Sir  Donogh  O'Brien,  bart..  Sir  Henry  Ingoldsby,  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  the  county ;  Francis  Burton,  and 
Francb  Gore,  members  for  Ennis  ;  the  Hon.  John  O'Brien, 
Thomas  Hickman,  Simon  Purdon,  Edmond  Perry,  Henry 
Lee,  James  Macdonnell,  Augustine  Fitzgerald,  Neptune 
Blood  dean  of  Kilfenora,  John  Hawkins  derk,  Walter 
Hickman,  William  Smith,  the  provost  of  Ennis  for  the  time 
being,  and  James  Hamilton,  Esqrs. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  acts  passed  by  this  par- 
liament  was  one  entitled  an  act  to  prevent  protestants 
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intermarrying  with  papists,  by  the  first  section  of  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  protestant  woman  possessed  of 
landed  properly  or  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  £500, 
^ould,  witiiout  preyioosly  obtaining  a  certificate  in  writ- 
ing from  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the  bishop  or  archbishop, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace  liying  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
any  two  of  them  that  her  intended  husband  was  a  known 
protestant,  contract  marriage  with  such  person,  such  estatea 
or  interest  should  pass  over  to  and  vest  in  the  next  pro* 
testant  of  kin,  and  that  the  wife  should  be  deemed  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  dead  in  law.  A  similar  disability  for 
marrying  Roman  catholics  was  imposed  on  protestant  hus- 
bands by  the  second  section  ;  which,  reciting  that  the  mar- 
riage of  protestant  persons  with  popish  maidens  has  proved 
pernicious  to  the  protestant  interest,  it  commonly  happen- 
ing that  such  husbands  are  reconciled  to  popery  and  become 
papists,  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  so  marry  without 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  parson  and  other  persons 
as  afore  mentioned  that  such  intended  wife  was  a  known 
protestant,  such  person  so  marrying  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  papist,  and  be  incap- 
able of  being  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  guardian  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatever,  and  be  disabled  to  sit  in 
eitiier  house  of  parliament,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  any  civil  or  military  employment  whatever,  unless 
such  person  shall  within  one  year  after  the  marriage^  pro- 
cure  such  w^e  to  he  converted  to  the  protestant  religion^  and 
shall  have  received  a  certificate  to  that  efiect  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  or  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  shaU 
procure  such  certificate  to  be  enrolled  in  chancery.  Com- 
ment on  such  a  mode  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  is  unnecessary,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
tiie  notion  has  its  advocates  still,  and  is  reciprocated  by  both 
the  extremes  of  party  with  a  sincerity  which  bodes  little 
good  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society. 

The  arbitrary  character  of  the  second  parliament  of 
William  is  further  shewn  in  the  expulsion  from  the  house 
of  commons  of  Robert  Saundersou,  member  for  the  county 
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of  Cavan.  The  association  for  the  defence  of  the  person 
and  government  of  the  king  occasioned  by  the  conspiracy 
for  lus  assassination  in  1695,  was  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  except  Saunderson,  and  on  the  report  of 
the  sheriff  of  Cavan  l^t  Mr.  Saunderson  refused  to  sign 
the  instrument  of  association,  it  was  on  the  27th  June, 
1696,  moved  and  carried,  that  he  be  expelled  the  house,  and 
a  new  writ  ordered  for  the  vacant  seat,  without  further 
inquiry. 

Before  the  date  above-mentioned  lord  Capel  left  for  Eng- 
land, appointing  as  lords  justices  the  marquis  of  Winches- 
ter and  Suvigny,  created  earl  of  Galway  for  his  services  in 
the  war  of  tiie  revolution.  In  the  interval  between  the 
prorogation  in  1697,  and  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  on 
the  27th  September,  1698,  their  lordships  made  a  progress 
through  the  south  and  west  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  course , 
of  which  they  made  a  brief  sojourn  on  their  way  from 
Limerick  to  Galway,  with  Sir  Donogh  O'Brien  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Sixmilebridge.  On  the  2d  August  of  that  year 
they  resumed  their  journey  through  the  county  of  Clare, 
having  completed  an  inspection  of  the  forts  and  garrisons 
in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  that  of  Limerick,  which 
from  the  correspondence  kept  up  with  the  exiled  fiimily  and 
their  adherents,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  might  be  the 
scene  of  a  third  struggle  before  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  parliament  of  1695  was  on  the  26th  January  1698-9 
prorogued,  and  eventually  dissolved ;  not,  however,  before 
they  received  a  proof  of  the  jealousy  with  which  their  aims 
at  legislative  independence  had  inspired  the  English  com- 
mons. This  assembly  had  viewed  with  alarm  tiie  rising 
spirit  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  were  particularly  in- 
censed at  the  publication  by  Molyneux,  member  for  the 
university,  of  a  book,  in  which  he  proved  conclusively  that 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  independent  of  the  parliament 
of  England.  In  an  address  to  his  majesty  they  desired  he 
would  give  directions  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of 
the  author.  The  work  in  question  accordingly  had  the 
honour  of  being  publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner  in  front  of  the  house  of  lords,  a  species  of  vica- 
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rious  martyrdom,  which  only  served  still  more  to  eleyate 
the  author  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  opinions.  They  bore  fruit  in  due 
season. 

The  death  of  William  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  and 
the  accession  of  Anne,  rendered  the  calliDg  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment necessary.  To  that  assembly,  which  met  on  the  21st 
September,  1703,  were  elected  for  the  county  of  Clare  Sir 
Donogh  O'Brien  and  his  son  Lucius  ;  and  for  the  town  of 
Ennis,  Francis  Burton  and  Simon  Purdon.  The  dreary 
struggles  of  party,  by  which  the  reign  of  Anne  was  charac- 
terised, need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  may  suffice  to  notfe 
that  the  parliament  commenced  its  labours  by  another  as- 
sault on  ^e  treaty  of  Limerick  in  passing  the  act  2  Anne, 
ch.  6,  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  sections  of  which  en- 
acted, that  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  holy  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Christian  faith  should  be  pro&ned  by 
being  made  a  test  for  qualification  to  office.  The  Whigs, 
although  anxious  for  the  passing  of  any  measure  which 
should  weaken  the  influence  of  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
family  still  hoping  for  a  return  to  the  throne,  were  little 
pleased  at  the  passing  of  a  measure  which  was  extremely 
disrelished  by  the  dissenters.  The  queen,  too,  had  objec- 
tions to  it,  as  she  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  urging  on  her 
ally,  the  emperor,  to  grant  some  indulgence  to  his  protes- 
tant  subjects  in  Germany  and  the  low  countries.  The  test 
act  was,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  become  law,  amidst  hopes 
that  its  manifest  yiolation  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  and 
its  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  could  not  al- 
low it  to  remain  bug  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book.  It 
was  defended  by  its  promoters  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
attempts  of  the  party  of  the  Stuarts  to  replace  that  family 
on  the  throne,  and  to  be  themselves  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  properties  which  they  were  declared  to  have 
forfeited  by  their  adherence  to  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  security  of  pro- 
perty as  it  was  then  settled  was  the  true  source  of  the 
various  restrictive  measures  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
of  the  Stuart  monarchs. 
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A.D.  16d2-1778...First  parliament  of  William  abrapUy  tenmnated  on  the 
Jeefeion  of  ft  money  bill  bj  the  Iriah  oonmioDB... Second  parliament  of  Wil- 
liam...PeDaltieB  on  the  intenDamage  of  proteatanta  and  Roman  eathoUca.^ 
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Iriah  house  of  commons...Aot  of  6  Geo.  L  dedaratdiy  of  Ae  n^  of  the 
Bnglish  parliament  to  bind  Ireland...Swift...Death  of  George  the  first  and 
accession  of  Qeorge  the  second...B<Mnan  cathdlicB  deprived  6f  the  elective 
franchise... Declaration  against  the  tithe  of  agistment  a  disooaragsmcnt  to 
agriculture,  and  prodnetiTe  of  agrarian  ontragea... Doctor  Lncaa  baniahed.- 
Doctor  Johnson's  tribute  to  his  diaracter...Death  of  Qeoige  Ae  second,  and 
return  of  Lucas  to  Ireland... Zeal  of  the  country  party... Tottenham  and  hia 
boot8...ArTiYal  of  lord  Chesterfield  as  ▼iceroy...His  high  chaxacter...Re- 
ealled  for  being  too  &Toarable  to  the  views  of  the  Irish... Viotoiy  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  parliament...Origin  of  the  undertakers.. .Agitation  to 
ahorten  the  duration  of  parliaments... Bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  par- 
liament returned  from  the  Kngliah  council,  and  orders  issued  for  the  etection 
of  a  new  parliament...Deatfa  of  1^  Bdward  O'Brien,  and  accession  of  Sir 
Lucius  to  thebaronetoy...His  parliamentary  talents  coni|nouous...Rigection 
of  money  biDs  which  had  not  originated  in  the  Irish  commons... Protest  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  entered  on  the  jonm&Is...Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
pension  list... Conduct  of  the  court  party  severely  censured.. .Great  depres* 
sion  and  distress]  in  Ireland...Belaxation  of  the  penal  laMrs..  JUteration  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance... Jealousy  evinced  by  the  Irish  commons  at  the  alter- 
ation  of  their  money  Inlls  by  the  authorities  in  England...Ogle  moves  that 
an  altered  bill  certified  under  the  great  seal  of  En^^d  ahould  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman... Origin  of  the  Irish  volunteera 

Although  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  tenninated  by  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in  the  late 
struggle,  were  not  allowed  to  subside.  Complaints  were 
address^  to  the  English  parliament  from  the  former  that 
protections  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish  not  included  in 
the  articles  of  Limerick,  so  that  protestants  were  deprived 
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liament,  and  John  levers.  The  latter  two  were  returned 
by  the  sheriff  under  the  following  ourious  circumstances 
"disclosed  in  the  petition  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates, 
which  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  soon  after  its 
meeting.  The  petition,  which  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
O'Brien  and  Westby  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  protestant  freeholders,  stated  that  they 
and  the  sitting  members  Gore  and  levers  had  been  candi- 
dates publicly  announced  for  the  representation  of  the  county 
of  Clare.  That  Arthur  Gore  (son  of  the  said  Francis  the 
candidate),  having  been  the  high  sheriff,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  writ  of  election  on  the  7th  or  9th  of  October, 
1715,  did  not  give  notice  of  the  time  or  place  of  holding  the 
election  until  the  21st  of  that  month,  when  at  a  county 
court  held  at  Asollas,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  1^  would,  on  the  27  th  of  that  month,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  proceed  to 
hold  the  election.  That  he  signed  warrants  for  the  free- 
holders to  meet  at  the  said  last-mentioned  place  without 
stating  tiie  precise  hour.  That  the  sheriff  having  previously 
caused  a  stage  to  be  erected  on  the  lands  of  Mount  levers, 
near  the  house  of  the  said  levers  one  of  the  candidates,  and 
close  to  Sixmilebridge,  did,  at  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  said  day  of  election,  call  a  poll,  and  did  poll  nine 
or  ten  votes  for  the  said  levers  and  his  father,  and  about 
one  or  two  for  the  petitioners.  That  the  said  sheriff  was 
then  informed  that  a  great  number  of  freeholders  were 
-witiiin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  place  on  their  way  to  vote, 
and  he  was  asked  to  delay  declaring  the  poll,  but  refused  to 
isampty  with  the  request ;  and  that  he  then  and  there  de- 
clared his  father  and  John  levers  duly  elected.  That 
shortly  after  and  before  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  the  petitioner 
Henry  O'Brien  and  Charles  Smyth  on  behalf  of  Nicholas 
'Westby,  came  to  the  place  of  election  with  about  150  of  the 
Icnown  protestant  freeholders,  and  demanded  a  poll,  which 
was  refused.  That  as  the  said  petitioner  and  Charles  Smyth, 
and  the  freeholders  whom  they  claimed  to  have  polled,  were 
riding  off  from  the  place,  seven  or  eight  of  the  sheriff's  men 
wearing  his  livery,  with  charged  carbines,  fired  a  volley  at 
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the  petitioner  and  those  by  whom  he  was  so  accompanied. 
That  after  the  departure  of  the  petitioner  and  the  said 
Smyth,  the  sheriff  went  to  the  house  of  one  Stephen  Bag- 
weU,  and  there  did  receive  the  votes  of  several  persons  in 
favour  of  his  father  and  levers,  and  did  indent  with  them. 

Another  petition,  corroborating  the  allegations  of  the 
petitioners,  and  prajring  that  the  election  should  be  set 
aside,  was  presented  from  Neptune  Blood,  dean  of  Eilfenora, 
Oeorge  Golpoys,  and  Bobert  Harrison,  Esqrs.,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter of  the  petitioners. 

Whether  the  petitioners  &iled  to  prove  the  allegations 
in  their  petition,  or  that  the  state  of  parties  in  the  new  par- 
liament was  un&vourable  to  them,  is  not  certain,  but  it 
appears  from  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  that  the 
election  was  confirmed  on  the  13th  of  December  following. 

The  arbitrary  character  of  this  parliament,  and  its  dis- 
regard of  the  ordinary  principles  of  law  and  of  common 
justice,  is  evidenced  in  several  instances,  two  of  which  are 
here  inserted.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1716,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  house  of  commons  that  Richard  Davis,  sub-sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  be  committed  to  custody  for  arresting 
Stephen  Lamullier  a  menial  domestic  of  WiUiam  Moore,  a 
member  of  the  house,  and  by  such  conduct  being  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  its  privileges,  the  breach  consisting  in  executing 
the  king's  writ  I  In  the  next  year,  on  the  10th  December, 
in  a  like  temper  they  resolved  that  one  Cornelius  Swyny 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  for  insulting  and  beating 
the  servant  of  Thomas  Trotter,  a  member,  and  an  order  was 
made  that  he  be  taken  and  committed  to  the  custodv  of  the 
sergeant-at4irms.  ^ 

These  proceedings  of  the  Irish  commons  were  not  un- 
observed by  the  parliament  of  England.  As  long,  however, 
as  they  were  limited  to  the  protection  of  the  servants  of 
members,  and  such  like  unimportant  exercises  of  authority, 
they  were  not  likely  to  receive,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  de- 
serve, any  serious  notice.  But  when  the  Irish  lords  claimed 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  last 
resort,  the  legislature  of  England  thought  it  high  time  to 
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interfere.  The  occasion  which 'gave  rise  to  the  statute  6 
Geo.  I^  declaring  the  dependence  of  Ireland  on  England,  and 
that  the  British  parliament  had  fall  poir er  and  authority  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  as  follows  :— 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Annesley,  in  a  suit  with  one 
Hester  Sherlock  for  lands  in  the  county  of  Eildare,  obtained 
a  decree  from  the  Irish  court  of  exchequer,  which  on  appeal 
to  tlie  house  of  lords  was  reversed.  On  a  further  appeal  to 
the  English  house  of  lords,  the  decree  of  the  Irish  house  was 
reyersed,  and  that  of  the  court  of  exchequer  confirmed,  and 
an  order  made  on  the  sheriff  to  put  Annesley  in  possession. 
The  sheriff  on  being  ordered  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
to  act,  haying  the  fear  of  the  house  of  lords  before  him,  re- 
fosed  to  obey,  and  was  severely  fined  in  consequence.  Pe- 
titioning the  house  of  lords,  his  fines  were  annulled,  and  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  taken  into  custody.  This  proceed- 
ing was  followed  by  a  memorial  from  the  Irish  house  of  lords 
to  the  king,  stating  their  rights,  and  claiming  his  majesty's 
support  of  their  privileges  and  lawful  authority. 

The  memorial  was  read  before  the  assembled  lords  of 
England,  but  it  only  served  to  confirm  them  in  their 
opinions.  They  passed  resolutions,  commending  the  firm- 
ness of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  suppli- 
cating his  majesty  to  confer  some  mark  of  his  royal  favoiur 
on  tbim  for  tiie  sufferings  they  had  endured.  They  then 
brought  in  an  act  for  the  better  securing  the  dependence  of 
Ireland  on  the  crown  of  England,  the  tenor  of  which  is  in 
the  words  following : — 

**  Whereas  the  house  of  lords  of  Ireland  have  of  late, 
against  law,  assumed  a  power  to  examine  and  correct  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  justice  therein,  be  it 
declared  by  and  with  the  consent  (and  so  forth),  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been,  is,  and  ought  of  right  to  be, 
subordinate  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  as  inseparably  annexed  and  united  thereto, 
and  that  the  king's  majesty  by  and  with  the  consent  (and 
so  forth)  had,  hath,  and  ought  to  have,  Aill  power  and  au- 
thority to  make  laws  and  statutes  to  bind  the  kingdom  and 
peojde  of  Ireland."    A  more  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  de- 
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claration  of  authority^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  and 
that,  too,  made  hj  statesmen  who,  only  thirty  years  before, 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power  to  rescue  them  from 
the  oppression  of  their  own  sovereign.  It  is  not  to  be 
wonde^  at  that  in  the  midst  of  such  violations  of  principle 
in  the  one  parliament  as  in  the  other,  the  ^^  fierce  indigna- 
tion" of  Swift  should  have  found  vent,  and  excited  those 
who  were  his  countrymen  only  by  the  accident  of  his  birth 
having  occurred  among  them,  to  a  vigorous  self-assertion. 
By  his  energy  and  boldness,  and  his  fearless  appeals  to  the 
instincts  of  self-preservation  in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of 
corruption  which  pervaded  tlie  land,  he  roused  the  country 
to  patriotisnL  In  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  Irish 
parliament  had  been  declared  a  nullity.  Swift  recommended 
a  general  use  of  articles  solely  of  Irish  manu&cture. 
Waters,  the  printer  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  this  advice 
was  conveyed,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  and  on 
the  trial  the  Chief  Justice  Whitshed,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  solemnly  declared  that  the  writer^s  object  was  to  bring 
in  the  pretender.  The  jury  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
were  not  disposed  to  find  in  favour  of  the  court*  They  were 
remanded  no  fewer  than  nine  times,  and  at  last  brought  in 
a  special  verdict,  upon  which,  as  only  declaring  certain 
facts  which  required  that  the  superior  court  should  apply 
the  law  to  them,  no  judgment  could  at  that  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding be  given.  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  were  of 
such  a  scandalous  nature,  and  such  an  outrage  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  that  no  further  progress  was  made 
to  convict  the  printer. 

Another  of  the  Dean's  productions— -one  of  the  Dra- 
pier^s  letters — ^was  deemed  so  seditious  that  lord  Carteret, 
the  lord  lieutenant,  thought  it  should  be  prosecuted,  and 
offered  a  reward  of  £300  to  discover  the  author.  The 
printer  was  again  sought  to  be  punished,  but  the  grand  jury 
refused  to  find  the  biUs.  Thus  grew  up  slowly  but  surely 
that  spirit  of  independence  which^  after  the  lapse  of  fifty 
years,  enabled  the  Irish  parliament  to  shake  off  the  yoke, 
and  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  the  first,  a 
concession  extorted  from  the  fears  rather  than  the  justice 
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of  the  British  ministry,  and  attributable  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  to  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  Irish  volunteers. 

The  death  of  George  the  first  on  the  11th  of  June,  1727, 
put  an  end  to  the  parliament  called  in  Ireland,  twelve  years 
before,  at  his  accession.  A  new  one  was  summoned  to  meet 
in  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  as  Sir  Donogh 
O'Brien  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ten  years  before,  sur- 
viving  his  eldest  son  Lucius,  the  baronetcy  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  family  devolved  on  his  grandson  Edward, 
who  now  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Clare,  and  was  destined  to  meet  with  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  sheriff  such  as  has  been  already  recorded  in 
these  pages.  At  the  election  in  1727  the  candidates  were 
Sir  Edward  OTBrien,  Francis  Burton,  John  levers^  and 
Creorge  Purdon.  The  sheriff  Thomas  Studdert,  or  Stothard, 
as  it  was  then  written,  returned  Burton  and  Purdon  as 
duly  elected,  and  Sir  Edward,  on  the  30th  of  November  in 
that  year,  presented  his  petition  against  the  return  of  George 
Purdon.  The  petition  alleged  that  the  sheriff  behaved  with 
great  partiality,  receiving  the  votes  of  unqualified  persons 
for  levers  and  Purdon,  and  refiising  those  of  duly  qualified 
persons  tendered  for  the  petitioner  and  Francis  Burton,  and 
that  although  he  had  a  greater  number  of  voters  in  his 
favour  than  any  of  the  candidates  and  should  have  been 
declared  duly  elected  along  with  Burton,  yet  that  the  sheriff 
returned  the  name  of  Purdon  instead  of  his,  and  he  prayed 
redress. 

A  petition  was  also  presented  by  John  levers  against 
the  sheriff,  charging  that  functionary  with  interposing  artful 
delays  and  arbitrary  adjournments  to  the  progress  of  the 
election,  and  with  refusing  to  hear  the  petitioner's  objections 
to  the  votes  allowed  to  be  taken  for  the  other  candidates. 

On  the  reception  of  both  these  petitions,  a  resolution 
passed  the  house  that  the  witnesses  should  be  examined  in 
the  most  solemn  manner ;  a  resolution  seemingly  implying, 
that  on  previous  occasions,  great  irregularities  must  have 
crept  into  the  trials  of  controverted  elections.  It  appeared, 
levers  having  been  allowed  to  withdraw  his  petition  and 
Sir  Edward  O'Brien  permitted  to  prove  bribery  and  cor^ 

2c 
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ruption  on  the  part  of  the  sitting  member  Furdon^  that 
the  numbers  of  the  voters  as  alleged  by  the  petitioner  were 
as  follows : — ^for  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  196,  for  Francis 
Burton  187,  for  George  Purdon  182,  and  for  John  levers 
149.  And  the  committee  having  on  the  hearing  resolved, 
that  it  waa  their  opinion  that  a  protestant  married  to  a 
popish  wife  since  the  1st  January,  1697  who  had  npt^with- 
iu  one  year  afiier  such  marriage  become  a  protestant,  had 
not  a  right  to  vote  at  any  efection  for  members  to  serve  in 
parliament,  they  accordingly  declared  that  Sir  Edward 
O'Brien  had  been  duly  elected,  and  should  have  been  returned 
instead  of  George  Purdra,  and  on  the  complaint  of  mis- 
conduct against  the  sheriff  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
house.  Th{3  journals  oi  the  house  of  commons  from  which 
the  foregoing  notices  are  extracted,  afford  no  further  in- 
fonoation  as  to  the  proceedings  adopted  against  the  sheriff. 
In  this  parliament  Arthur  Gore  and  Samuel  Bind(m  sat  for 
the  town  of  Ennis,  the  former  being  shortly  after  replaced 
by  David  Bindpn. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  above-men- 
tioned resolution  of  the  Clare  election  committee,  that  pro- 
testants,  who  had  not  succeeded  in  procuring  the  conformity 
of  their  wives  to  the  established  church,  were  not,  in  terms, 
deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  9th  of  William  III. 
ch.  3^  but  only  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament.  The 
resolution  of  the  committee  was  obviously  a  fiirther  restric- 
tion on  the  right  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  and 
indicates  the  strong  protestant  feeling  of  the  parliament  of 
the  second  George.  This  was  striMngly  proved  by  the 
passing  of  an  act  shortly  after  its  meeting,  giving  an  en- 
tirely protestant  character  to  the  legislature*  By  the  act 
2  Anne,  ch.  6,  s.  24,  papists  were  aJlowed  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  on  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  producing  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  that  they  had  so  qualified 
themselves.  By  the  1  Geo.  IL,  ch.  9,  s.  7,  they  were  al- 
together disqualified  from  voting. 

This  total  disfranchisement  of  the  catholics,  and  the 
operation  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  Anne 
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to  restrain  the  further  growth  of  popery,  particularly  that 
by  whieh  persons  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome  wene 
disqualifi^  from  acquiring  or  holding  landed  property,  were 
not  long  in  producing  their  natural  consequences.     Agri- 
culture was  neglected.     And  when  in  1735  the  house  of 
commons  passed  their  resolution,  that  enforcing  tithes  on 
grass  lands,  commonly  known  as  the  tithe  of  agistment^ 
was  calculated  to  impair  the  protestant  interest  and  cause 
popery  and  infidelity  to  flourM,  the  entire  burden  of  the 
support  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  was  thrown  on 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and'  produced  those  agrarian 
outrages  by  which  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  ^stinguished,  and  three  out  of  the  four  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  set  in  a  flame.     Some  idea  of  the  low  state  of 
agriculture  two  years  afber  the  accession  of  the  second 
Greorge,  may  be  formed  from  tlie  statement  of  provost 
Huftchinson,^*^  that  in  one  year  and  six  months,  ending  the 
29th  September,  1729,  the  cost  of  corn  imported  into  Ire- 
land amounted  to  the  sum  of  £274,000.    And  that  the 
evil  was  on  the  increase  appears  from  the  report  of  Boyle^ 
the  speaker,  afterwards  earl  of  Shannon,  who  stated  that 
the  cost  of  grain,  malt,  and  meal  imported  into  this  king- 
dom in  the  year  1745,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£300,000. 

To  remedy  the  manifest  and  manifold  evils  arising  from 
the  neglect  of  the  parliament,  agitation,  that  instrument 
by  which  such  important  results  have  been  attained  at  a 
later  period,  was  resorted  to.  An  individual  made  his  ap- 
pearance, of  whom  it  was  said  that,  beginning  with  the  re- 
form of  a  corporation,  he  ended  with  giving  life  to  a  kingdom. 

Gharles  Lucas,  M.D.,  whose  statue,  the  record  of  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  adorns  the  hall  of  the  Koyal  Ex- 
change in  tile  city  of  Dublin^  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Corofin,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  estate  of  the  O'Briens 
of  Dromoland«  Having  served  his  time  to  an  apothecary 
in  die  country,  he  came  to  Dublin  to  set'  up  in  the  business 
of  his  profession,  and  was,  soon  after  his  arrival,  admitted 
to  the  corporation  and  elected  a  member  of  the  common 

(a)  Commercial  Restraints. 
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council,  or  lower  house,  the  upper  consisting  of  the  alder- 
men, a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  which 
the  lord  mayor  represented  the  monarch.  At  the  period  of 
Lucas's  election  as  a  common  councillor,  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  appear  to  have  been  badly  managed^ 
and  had  given  rise  to  much  complaint.  Lucas,  of  a  bold 
and  ardent  nature,  found  scope  for  the  exercise  of  these 
talents  in  making  researches  into  the  records  and  charters 
of  the  corporation,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations, 
discovered  that  the  aldermen  had  greatly  encroached  on  the 
rights  of  the  commons.  In  1741  he  published  the  result 
of  his  researches,  and  extended  his  inquiries  into  the  history 
and  constitution  of  parliaments,  and  evoked  that  spirit 
among  the  people  which  rendered  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  castle  and  that  portion  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons which  was  under  the  influence  of  government.  A 
vacancy  having,  in  1749,  occurred  in  the  representation  of 
the  city,  Lucas  was  solicited  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
seat.  The  government  apprehensive  of  the  result,  preferred 
a  complaint  against  some  of  Lucas's  writings  which  they 
charged  to  be  libellous,  and  the  attorney  general  was  ordered 
to  prosecute  him.  Bending  before  the  storm  he  retired  to 
England,  and,  in  his  absence,  Lucas  was  declared,  by  a  vote 
of  the  obsequious  commons,  an  enemy  to  his  country.  While 
in  London  he  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
published  a  work  on  waters,  which  was  reviewed  by  Doctor 
Johnson,  whose  acquaintance  and  intimacy  he  had  acquii^d 
during  his  exile.  Johnson's  review  of  that  work  contains 
the  following  tribute  to  the  worth -and  character  of  his 
friend : — 

"  The  Irish  ministers  drove  him  (Lucas)  from  his  native 
country  by  a  proclamation  in  which  they  charged  him  with 
crimes  which  they  never  intended  to  be  called  to  preve,  and 
oppressed  him  by  methods  equally  irresistible  by  guilt  or 
innocence.  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile  for  having 
been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be  received  in  every  other 
place  as  a  confessor  of  liberty,  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be 
taught  in  turn,  that  they  may  reb,  but  cannot  impoverish." 

On  the  death  of  George  the  second,  Lucas  returned  to 
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Dublin,  and  was  received  with  acclamations.  The  joy  of 
his  countrjmen  was  vented  in  songs,  the  refrain  of  which 
contained  the  words  ^'  Lucas  is  welcome  to  Ireland.**  He 
was  elected  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the  first  par- 
liament of  Greorge  the  third,  and  continued  in  the  represen- 
tation to  his  death  in  the  year  1771.^^ 

Hardy,  in  his  life  of  Charlemont,  observes  of  this  faith- 
ful tribune  of  the  people  : — "  His  bodily  infirmities,  his 
gravity,  his  uncommon  neatness  of  dress,  his  grey  and 
venerable  locks,  blending  with  a  pale  but  interesting  coun- 
tenance, in  which  an  air  of  beauty  was  still  visible,  alto- 
gether excited  attention,  and  no  stranger  ever  entered  the 
house  of  commons  without  asking  who  he  was.  He  raised 
his  voice  in  support  of  his  country  when  all  around  him 
was  desolation  and  silence." 

Such  was  Charles  Lucas.  Lord  Charlemont  his  friend 
and  the  idol  of  his  country,  always  attributed  to  the  labours 
and  writings  of  Lucas  tiiat  spirit  which  in  the  end  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  limit  to  the  duration  of  parliaments 
and  raising  his  country  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation. 

Yet  even  before  Lucas's  day,  fettered  and  restricted  as 
the  Lrish  parliament  was  by  the  law  of  Poynings,  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  displaying  faint  glimmerings  of  the  light 
which  burst  forth  so  bnghtiy  at  the  era  of  the  volunteers. 
In  1731,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Dorset  as 
▼iceroy,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  court  party  to  pass  a 
vote  to  confer  on  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by 
a  perpetual  act,  tlie  supplies  necessary  for  pajring  the  in- 
terest of  the  newly-created  national  debt,  and  liquidating 
by  degrees  the  principal  The  attempt  failed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  in  which  the  supplies  were  proposed  to 
be  voted  for  twenty  one  years,  instead  of  in  perpetuity. 
The  country  party,  as  if  afraid  to  push  the  victory  too  fer, 
and  as  if  disposed  to  make  some  concession  to  the  courtiers, 
wavered.  The  house  was,  it  was  apparent,  equally  divided, 
when  Tottenham,  the  member  for  Ross,  who  had  ridden  day 
and  night  to  be  in  time  for  the  debate  or  the  division,  en- 
tered the  house,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  purists  in  dress 
among  the  members,  booted  and  spurred,  not  having  had 
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tiine  to  appear  in  a  more  suitable  dress;  gave  his  casting 
vote  against  the  motion.  The  patriotic  member  was  con* 
soled  for  his  yiolation  of  etiquette  by  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  and  ^^  Tottenham  and  his  boots  ^  became  a  house- 
hold word  for  many  a  day  after. 

The  growth,  although  slow,  of  a  national  spirit  in  Ire* 
land,  required  tliat  a  chief  governor,  more  suited  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  should  be  selected  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  becoming  every  day  more  difficult.  The  last  attempt 
of  the  Stuarts  had  taken  place  by  the  landing  of  Charles 
Edward  in  Scotland,  and  lord  Chesterfield  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  office  of  Irish  viceroy.  This  nobleman's  administra- 
tion for  the  short  time  in  which  he  was  suJBEered  to  remain 
in  the  lieutenancy,  was  marked  with  prudence  and  discre. 
tion.  While  all  around  him  were  filled  with  alarm  at  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he  preserved  a  tran- 
quil attitude,  and  observing  the  total  absence  of  any  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  Ireland,  even  treated  the  fears 
of  the  alarmists  with  ridicule.  One  morning  his  vice* 
treasurer  coming  to  him  in  a  fright,  and  assuring  his  ex- 
cellency that  all  Connaught  was  up,  the  lord  lieutenant 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  looking  at  it,  remarked,  it  was 
high  time,  for  that  it  was  just  then  nine  o'clock !  So  littie  ap- 
prehension had  he  of  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish,  that  he  encouraged  the  formation  of  vo- 
lunteer associations,  and  despatched  four  battalions  to  rein- 
force the  royal  army  in  Scotland.  Displaying  too  great  a 
leaning  to  Irish  feelings  and  interests,  he  was  recalled  after 
the  victory  of  Culloden,  and  in  nine  days  from  that  event, 
left  Ireland  amidst  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  people 
littie  accustomed  to  the  generous  sympathy  and  mild  go- 
vernment which  characterised  the  viceroyalty  of  Philip 
earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Another  instance  of  the  progress  of  public  spirit  among 
the  leaders  of  the  country  party  deserves  a  record*  A  few 
years  after  the  recal  of  lord  Chesterfield,  and  in  the  second 
viceroyalty  of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  a  sum  of  £58,000  re- 
mained in  the  treasury  which  the  house  of  commons  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.     The 
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lord  lieutenant,  in  hid  speech  to  the  parliament,  stated  that 
the  king  would  graciously  "  consent "  to  the  desired  appli- 
cation  of  that  sum.  A  bill  was  accordingly  transmitted  in 
the  usual  course  to  the  English  council,  but  without  in- 
cluding the  Word  "  consent."  The  British  cabinet  remarked 
the  omission,  and  inserting  the  important  word,  returned 
the  bill  thus  altered,  when  it  was  accepted  and  passed  by 
the  Irish  parliaments  However,  in  1753,  two  years  after, 
the  same  set  of  circumstances  occurring,  the  patriotic  party 
in  the  Irish  commons  were  able  to  throw  out,  by  a  majority 
of  five  votes,  a  similar  bill  in  which  a  like  alteration  had 
been  made  by  the  cabinet  of  England,  and  this  victory  was 
celebrate  throughout  the  country  by  public  rejoicings. 

This  opposition  to  the  government  provoked,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  displeasure  of  the  viceroy  and  his  supporters. 
SaCh  of  the  popular  party  as  happened  to  have  held  offices 
under  government  and  were  found  to  have  voted  against 
it^  were  instantiy  removed  from  their  places.  Discontents 
increased,  and  the  public  peace  was  so  alarmingly  disturbed, 
that  the  duke  of  Dorset  made  haste  to  withdraw  from  the 
kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Hartington, 
idfterwards  fourth  duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  arrival  was 
the  lagnal  for  great  and  important  changes  in  favour  of  the 
country  party.  Stone,  the  primate,  was  removed  from  the 
privy  council,  Boyle  his  adversary,  the  leader  of  the  oppo* 
fiition^  Wad  made  earl  of  Shannon,  and  John  Ponsonby,  soil 
of  the  earl  of  Bessborough,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commont^. 

The  victory  of  the  popular  leaders  over  the  government 
in  1768  intnxiuced  a  new  system  of  tactics  into  the  policy 
of  the  administration.  Noting  the  gradual  advance  of 
liberal  principles  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  the  go* 
▼emment  saw  their  only  hope  to  carry  their  measures  lav 
in  gaining  over  and  attaching  to  them  the  great  borough 
]»ro2irietorft|  who  bargained  and  undertook  to  procure  majori- 
ties for  government  on  condition  of  the  patronage  of  the 
rtat^  to  a  certain  extent,  being  conferred  on  tlietnw.'lvc«,  «o 
as  to  b6  able  to  attach  and  bir^  to  them  their  defieniJentii 
and  supporters.  These  great  prr^prietom  were  tlii^nce 
styled  undertcJcerSj  and  a  result  of  ttie  victory  over  govern* 
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ment  in  1753  was,  that  a  borough  sold  in  the  next  year  for 
4;hree  times  as  much  as  it  had  cost  four  years  before.  The 
tide  of  corruption  set  in  with  a  steady  current,  and  to  such 
an  extent  had  the  purchase  of  votes  by  the  government 
reached  that  in  November,  1757,  when  the  duke  of  Bedford 
succeeded  as  lord  lieutenant,  a  vote  was  agreed  to  by  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  pensions  and  salaries  placed  on 
the  civil  establishment  of  Ireland,  since  the  23d  of  March, 
1755,  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  £28,103  ;  that  se- 
veral of  such  pensions  were  granted  for  long  and  unusual 
terms,  and  several  to  persons  not  resident  in  the  kingdom ; 
that  granting  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  in  pensions 
was  an  improvident  disposition  of  the  revenue,  an  injury  to 
the  crown,  and  detrimental  to  the  kingdom.  An  order  was 
made  that  the  house  should  attend  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
request  his  grace  to  transmit  these  resolutions  to  the  king. 
The  lord  lieutenant  replied,  that  he  could  not,  at  the  mo- 
ment, determine  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  transmit 
them  or  not.  The  house,  on  its  return,  resolved  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  twenty-one,  that  all  orders  be  adjourned  until  an 
answer  was  received  from  the  lord  lieutenant.  Next  day, 
the  government  being  alarmed,  the  secretary  Rigby  ac- 
quainted the  house  that  he  was  desired  by  his  grace  to  state 
that  their  resolutions  of  the  1st  of  November  should  be 
transmitted  forthwith. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  parliament  had  sat  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  and  had  a  tenure  of  power 
limited  only  by  the  royal  prerogative  to  dissolve  it,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  victory  of  1753  over  the  court,  and 
the  pensions'  resolutions  of  four  years  later,  were  a  great 
stretch  of  patriotism.  But  the  people  looking  towards  Eng. 
land,  and  observing  the  frequency  of  parliaments  in  that 
country,  became  discontented  with  their  own  condition,  and 
began  to  murmur  on  comparing  it  with  that  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  channeL  They  complained 
that  a  house  of  commons,  elected  before  several  of  them- 
selves were  born,  could  have  little  knowledge  of  their  wants 
and  wishes,  or  desire  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  the 
necessity  of  abridging  the  duration  of  parliament  became  a 
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^neral  rallying  ciy  for  the  discontented.     The  death  of 
Oeorge  the  second  in  October,  1760,  and  tiie  calling  of  a 
new  parliament  bj  his  successor,  gave  opportunity  to  the 
advocates  for  a  change  to  press  their  views.     The  citizens 
of  the  metropolis  came  forward,  and  their  example  was  fol* 
lowed  by  several  of  the  counties,  calling  loudly  for  a  shorter 
duration  of  parliaments.     On  the  22d  of  October,  1761,  the 
very  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  leave 
was  asked  and  given  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  insincerity  of  tibat  assembly  was  fully  demon* 
strated,  when,  on  the  9th  December  following,  a  motion 
having  been  made  to  request  the  lord  lieutenant  to  recom- 
mend the  measure  to  the  crown,  it  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  bill  was  transmitted,  shorn  of  the  desir^ 
recommendation,  the  expectation  being  that  it  would  share 
the  fate  of  similar  documents,  and  be  refiised.     It  failed  of 
course,  and  a  general  report  being  spread  through  the 
countiy  that  the  house  of  commons  was  by  no  means 
anxious,  but  the  contrary,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  bill,  thatas* 
sembly  met  the  imputation  by  a  resolution  little  calculated 
to  set  the  public  mind  at  rest,  and  which  was  thus  worded : 
^  Resolved  that  the  suggestions  confidently  propagated,  that 
the  heads  of  a  bill  for  luniting  the  duration  of  parliaments 
if  returned  from  England  would  have  been  rejected  by  this 
house,  are  without  foundation."    This  impotent  attempt  to 
set  themselves  right  with  the  public  occurred  on  the  27  th 
April,  1762*    The  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  next  year  was 
still  more  languid.    Leave  was  given  to  bring  it  in  on  the 
13th  of  October ;  it  was  presented  only  on  the  14th  of 
December,  while  the  report  was  delayed  to  the  middle  ot 
February  following.     The  people,  who  continued  to  pour  in 
their  petitions  for  an  object  on  which' the  nation  had  set  its 
heart,  were  cajoled.     The  farce  of  drawing  up  a  bill,  and 
transmitting  it  for  the  approbation  of  the  crown,  was  con- 
tinued some  time  longer.    On  the  6th  May,  1766,  an  ad- 
dress was  proposed  for  tiie  adoption  of  the  house,  when  the 
draft  of  the  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament  was 
ander  consideration,  which  concluded  by  conveying  the 
prayers  of  the  people  to  his  majesty  '^  tliat  he  would  be 
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graciously  pleased  to  return  the  bill  for  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  parliament  this  session."  No  fewer  than  four  un- 
successful amendments  were  made,  having  for  their  object 
to  strike  out  the  words  above  marked  in  italics,  calculated 
as  they  were  to  defeat  the  popular  wishes  if  not  indeed  to 
treat  them  with  derision,  and  among  the  tellers  against  the 
country  party  stands  the  name  of  one  of  the  fiiture  li^ts  of 
ius  country,  Flood.  But  the  farce,  too  long  continued, 
at  last  came  to  an  end.  The  Irish  privy  council  could  not 
for  ever  stand  in  the  gap  for  the  undertakers,  and  they  re* 
solved,  fi>r  once,  to  shift  the  burden  and  the  odium  of  deny- 
ing the  people  the  gratification  of  their  wishes  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  EngUsh  council,  quite  satisfied  that  the  bill 
would  meet  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  with  no  better 
success  than  if  it  had  remained  with  themselves.  But  here 
they  were  disappointed.  The  English  cabinet,  disgusted 
with  the  dissimulation  of  the  Irish  commons  and  council, 
afraid  of  popular  commotions  in  Ireland,  and  feeling  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claim  preferred  by  its  people  to  have  its  legislature 
modelled  on  that  of  England,  sacrificed  both  parliament  and 
council  to  their  fears  and  their  sense  of  the  justice  of  that 
claim  so  often  preferred  yet  so  unjustly  and  unwisely  re- 
fused. They  returned  the  bill,  only  altering  the  period  for 
which  parliament  might  sit,  from  seven  years  as  in  England, 
to  eight,  and  they  gave  orders  for  calling  a  new  parliament 
forthwith.  On  the  10th  February,  1768,  the  Irish  com- 
mons disguising  their  real  sentiments  in  a  strain  of  hypo- 
crisy passed  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
returning  the  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments. 
Far  difierent  were  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Joy  and  ex- 
ultation spread  through  the  country,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom seemed  to  be  in  £  blaze.  In  Dublin,  the  lord  lieutenant, 
the  viscount  Townshend,  was  dra^vn  in  triumph  to  the  house 
of  lords  by  the  people,  and  one  universal  scene  of  jubilation 
testified  the  joy  felt  at  the  concession  of  the  claim  so 
ardently  sought  for  and  so  long  withheld. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  history. 
On  the  accession  of  Greorge  the  third.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  count/ 
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of  Clare  along  with  Francis  Pierpoint  Burton,  the  town  of 
Ennift  being  represented  hy  Thomas  Barton  and  Lucius,  tlie 
fion  of  Sir  Edward  O^Brien.  That  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Sir  Edward  was  chosen  to  represent  his  native  county. 
His  long  career  of  thirty  eight  years,  as  a  member  for  Clare, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  in  1765.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  representation  by  Charles  Macdonnell,  and  in 
ibe  tide  by  his  son,  who  henceforward  became  distinguished 
finr  ]»aeti(»l  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  house  of  com- 
mona,  and  for  the  assiduity  with  which  he  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  occupying  with 
Lueas  and  others  a  high  position  among  the  few  who  had 
raccessfiilly  straggled  to  obtain  the  first  step  to  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country,  the  octennial  bill,  and  who  did  not 
cease  their  exertions  until  they  crowned  that  success  by  the 
concession  of  a  free  trade  and  an  independent  legislature. 

Many  who  know  how  the  great  charter  had  been  wrung 
from  a  weak  monarch  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  and 
knowthevalueof  the  modern  bill  of  rights,  are  often  not  aware 
of  the  dow  growth  and  the  recent  date  at  which  some  of  the 
most  valued  privileges  of  the  constitution  have  been  ac- 
quired It  was  only  on  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover  in  1700  that  the  com* 
misiions  of  the  judges  on  whose  courage  and  integrity  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  subject  so  often  depend,  were 
made  to  be  held,  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  as 
theietofore,  but  during  good  behaviour.  And  not  until  the 
■cceasion  of  George  the  third  did  that  great  boon  receive  its 
completion  by  making  those  commissions  not  terminable 
with  the  life  of  the  monarch,  but  with  that  of  the  holder. 
In  Iieland,  although  the  struggle  for  lindting  the  duration 
of  parliaments  had  been  so  often  defeated  by  the  artifices  of 
the  imdertakers,  the  question,  hardly  less  important,  of  tl^ 
independence  of  the  judges  encountered  no  opposition.  The 
joomals  of  the  house  of  commons  report  that  on  the  5th  of 
Maiehy  1766,  a  committee  was  named  of  Messrs.  Brownlow, 
Mason,  Lucas,  French  and  Bagwell,  with  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien 
at  their  head,  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  .to  make  the 
office  of  the  judges,  as  in  England,  quam  diu  se  hem 
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gesserint.  The  bill  was  presented  by  Sir  Lucius  on  the 
11th,  and  ordered  to  be  ttdken  into  consideration  next  day. 
It  was  reported  on  the  14th,  and  Sir  Lucius  ordered  to  at- 
tend his  excellency  with  the  heads  thereof^  and  to  desire 
that  it  be  transmitted  into  England  for  the  approbation  of 
the  privy  council  there,  according  to  the  law  of  Poynings. 
Yet,  with  all  this  seeming  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mons, this  measure,  so  essential  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
did  not  become  law  until  1782,  when  the  imposing  attitude 
of  the  Irish  volunteers  rendered  it  unsafe  any  longer  to 
delay  compliance  with  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  nation/^^ 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  appointment  of  the  above- 
named  committee.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  was  ordered  to  report 
the  heads  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  offices  concerning 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue. The  fate  of  this  measure,  scarcely  less  important 
than  its  predecessor,  affi)rds  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  first  parliament  of  George  the  third. 
The  report  was  presented  on  the  20th  March,  1766,  and  the 
question  being  put  that  it  be  received,  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine  to  fifty-three  votes, 
that  the  report  be  received  on  a  distant  day,  namely,  on  the 
1st  of  June  next  ensuing.  As  that  day  happened  to  be 
Sunday,  when,  of  course,  a  protestant  legislature,  of  all 
others,  could  not  be  expected  to  sit,  the  mover  and  seconder 
and  the  members  siding  with  them  could  have  had  no  other 
object  than  the  defeat  o^  the  measure.  The  moral  sense  of 
the  parliament  was  at  the  lowest  degree,  and  the  wonder  b 
that  any  were  found  to  escape  the  contagion.  Elected  sub- 
stantially for  life,  (the  limitation  of  parliament  bill  had  not 
yet  passed),  the  members  had  no  idea  of  being  called  to  ac- 
count by  their  constituents,  and  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
follow  tiLe  line  of  conduct  which  was  most  likely  to  advance 
their  private  interests.  Exceptions  of  course  there  were, 
and  among  the  most  remarkable  was  th&t  of  the  individual 
whose  parliamentary  career  is  now  under  the  notice  of 
the  reader. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  unin- 
teresting to  most  persons,  to  dwell  with  any  degree  ap- 

(▼)  Vide  pott,  Appendix. 
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proaching  to  minuteness  on  the  various  measures  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  first  parliament  of  George  the  third,  in 
which  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien's  services  were  emjSoyed.  It  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  briefly  to  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
important,  which  are  here  subjoined,  as  they  appear  in  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland. 

Besides  those  measures  already  alluded  to,  Sir  Lucius 
(XBrien  on  the  19th  of  February,  1766,  was  ordered  by  the 
house  to  present  heads  of  a  bill  to  reduce  the  interest  of 
money  to  £5  per  cent,  which  was  accordingly  read  and 
committed. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1768,  when  the  attention  of 
pariiament  had  been  called  to  the  distress  affecting  the  trade 
of  the  country,  a  sum  of  £7000  was  granted  for  its  relief, 
and  Sir  Lucius  was  ordered  by  the  house  to  pi^pare,  and 
submit  for  its  consideration,  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  bill  was 
introduced,  read  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  with  respect  to  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law,  which,  by  order  of  the  house,  he 
presented  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  And  on  the 
13th,  the  house  having  ordered  that  leave  be  given  to  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien  and  three  other  members  to  bring  forward 
heads  of  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  timber 
from  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Nortib  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  Sir  Lucius  on  the  29  th  reported  from  the 
committee  that  they  had  gone  through  the  heads  of  the  bill 
end  agreed  thereto  without  amendments,  whereupon  he  was 
order^  to  attend  the  lord  lieutenant  with  the  same,  and 
desire  that  they  be  transmitted  to  England  in  the  usual 
manner  for  the  approbation  of  his  majesty  and  the  council. 

The  heads  of  the  octennial  bill  having,  to  the  joy  of  the 
nation,  been  returned  with  the  royal  assent,  it  was  after 
passing  the  commons,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Charlemont 
read  a  first  and  second  time,  committed,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed  in  one  day  by  the  house  of  lords.  Their  lord- 
ships passed  a  resolution  that  in  adopting  this  unusual 
course  they  were  actuated  by  their  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  gratification  of  the  popular  wish.     The  resolution,  how- 
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ever,  stated  that  this  course  should  not  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  for  the  future. 

In  the  general  election  which  followed,  SirLucius  O'Brien 
was  returned  with  Francis  Pierpoint  Burton  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  for  the  town  of  Ennis,  Charles  MacdonneU 
and  Crofbon  Yandeleur.  The  new  parliament  sat  on  the 
19th  October,  1769.  Its  first  session  was  marked  by  a  dis- 
play of  independence  unexpected  by  the  court  party.  The 
law  of  PoyniDgs  being  still  in  force,  by  virtue  of  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  notions  of  the  courtiers,  money  bills  should 
originate  with  the  privy  council,  while  the  country  party 
contended  they  should  emanate  from  the  house'  of  commons 
exclusively,  aWey  bill  returned  from  England  which  had 
not  been  ordered  by  the  commons,  was  on  the  first  reading 
rejected,  the  house  in  this  instance  following  a  precedent  set 
them  in  the  first  parliament  of  William. 

Having  thus  asserted  their  independence,  a  new  money 
bill  was  introduced  on  the  6th  of  Deicember  and  passed,  and 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  pro- 
roguing parliament,  animadverted  in  severe  terms  on  tjieir 
conduct  in  rejecting  the  money  bill  transmitted  from  Eng- 
land. He  concluded  his  speech  by  presenting  a  public  pro- 
test which  he  required  to  be  entered  on  the  journals, 
fi)llowing  in  this  respect  the  precedent  afibrded  by  the  minis- 
ters of  lung  William  on  the  3d  November,  1692,  on  a  like 
occasion.  This  prorogation,  after  a  brief  session  of  two 
months,  lasted  for  considerably  over  a  year,  parliament  not 
having  been  summoned  for  the  despatch  of  public  business 
until  the  latter  end  of  February,  1771. 

The  long  interval  of  the  prorogation  of  the  legislature, 
that  safety  valve  of  a  nation,  gave  rise  to  great  discontents. 
On  the  meeting  of  parliament  the  public  indignation  reached 
such  a  height  that  a  mob,  armed  with  dubs  and  cutlasses, 
surrounded  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  attempted  to  swear 
several  of  the  members.  Some  of  these  were  insulted,  and 
even  beaten,  particularly  the  bishops  of  Cork  and  Ferns,  as 
well  as  the  lord  chief  justice,  lord  Annaly,.the  popular  ven- 
geance being  confined  to  the  partisans  of  the  court.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  the  speaker  John  Ponsonby,  in  a  letter 
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complaiiiiQg  of  the  address  adopted  by  the  house^  and  which 
he  tiaought  coaveyed  a  censure  on  the  majority  of  the  Last 
year  but  one  for  its  conduct  in  throwing  out  the  money 
bill,  resigned  his  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edmond 
Sexten  Pery. 

Whea  parliament  met  the  following  winter,  a  motion 
was  niade  to,  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  pension  list.  On 
the  discussion  of  the  motion  on  the  4th  of  November,  it  was 
demonstrated  by  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  and  other  members  of 
the  QQxmiirj  parity^  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  money 
paid  in  pensions  alone  had  exceeded  all  the  other  expenses 
of  the  civil  establishment  by  the  sum  of  seventy  eight  thou-- 
sand  four  hundred  and  seventy  one  pounds,  and  that  the 
whole  expenses  of  government  exceeded  its  income  by 
£256^295.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exposure  of  the 
wasteful  and  corrupt  expenditure  of  public  money,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  increase  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue, 
aheady  seven  in  number,  by  adding  to  them  five  more. 
On  the  1 9th  of  November  a  motion  was  made  by  the  country 
party  that  the  house  of  conunons  with  the  speaker  at  their 
head;  should  attend  the  lord  lieutenant  with  a  resolution, 
that  seven  commissioners  of  revenue  had  always  been  fbund 
sufficient  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  increase  that  number  to  twelve, 
and  burden  the  nation,  already  impoverished,  with  the  sum 
o£  £50^000  per  annum  proposed  as  the  salaries  of  the  ad- 
ditional commissioners.  After  a  warm  debate  the  patriotic 
party  succeeded,  in  carrying  the  motion  by  a  great  majority. 

The  jealousy  of  the  country  party  was,  early  in  the  next 
year,  again  put  in  motion  by  a  manoeuvre  of  their  antago- 
nists  iite  courtiers.  A  money  bill  had  been  introduced  and 
read  a  first  and  second  time.  On  its  committal  it  was 
found  to  be  for  two  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  paiiiamerU.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  Flood  and  Barry, 
sooxided  tne  alarm.  They  called  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  wording  of  the  bill,  and  contended  that  if  it  pleased 
the  government  to  prorogue  parliament  for  an  unlimited 
timie,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  levying- taxes  as 
long*  as  they  pleased  should  this  bill  be  permitted  to  pass. 
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Hussej  Burgh  declared  that  if  any  member  ever  dared  to 
bring  in  a  bill  with  such  a  clause  tacked  to  it,  he  himself 
would  move  his  expulsion. 

The  attitude  of  the  Irish  parliament,  awaking,  though 
slowly,  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  the  country, — the 
position  of  England  with  respect  to  its  foreign  relations, — 
and  the  danger  apprehended  from  having  a  helot  population 
which  could  not  be  extirpated  increasing  in  number  in  a 
country  to  which  they  owed  nothing  but  their  birth,  im- 
posed on  the  British  ministry  the  necessity  of  a  closer  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Until  the  year  1767,  the 
government  of  this  country  had  been  for  the  most  part 
administered  by  lords  justices,  parliament  generally  sitting 
but  once  in  two  years,  and  the  presence  of  the  viceroy 
limited  to  the  six  months  during  which  the  session  usually 
lasted.  Lord  Townshend,  who  arrived  in  that  year,  was 
the  first  lord  lieutenant  since  the  revolution,  who  uninter- 
mittedly  resided  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  angry  as- 
pect of  affairs,  the  violence  of  party,  and  perhaps  his  own 
inclination,  rendered  the  recal  of  that  nobleman  advisable, 
and  he  was  replaced  on  the  30th  of  November,  1772,  by 
earl  Harcourt,  after  a  four  years'  uneasy  tenure  of  the  vice- 
regal authority. 

The  interval  of  ten  years  between  the  arrival  of  lord 
Harcourt  and  the  declaration  of  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland  in  1782,  was  marked  by  the  greatest  depression. 
Riotous  mobs,  clamouring  for  food  and  complaining  of  want 
of  employment,  pervaded  the  city  of  Dublin.  One  of  these,  . 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1773,  was  so  violent  that  the  mili- 
tary had  to  be  called  out,  who  suppressed  the  riot  after 
shooting  seven  persons  dead,  and  wounding  twelve  others, 
when  the  rioters  dispersed.  To  prevent  the  flame  from 
spreading,  and  with  a  view  of  enlisting  all  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  on  the  side  of  order,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  make  some  change  in  the  laws  affecting  the  Ro- 
man catholic  population.  With  that  view  was  passed  the  first 
act  of  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  since  their  enactment  in 
the  reign  of  Anne.  Until  the  year  1774  no  Roman  catholic 
could  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  disclaiming  the 
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9piritiial  supremacy  of  the  head  of  his  church  as  protestants 
are  still  required  to  do.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1774,  this 
anomalous  and  dangerous  state  of  things  was  remedied  by 
the  passing  of  an  act  to  enable  his  majesty's  subjects  of 
whatever  persuasion  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  the  sovereign. 
The  oath  which  Roman  catholics  were  by  this  act  enabled 
to  take  before  the  judges  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
countiy,  is  set  out  in  terms  in  the  statute,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows : — ^To  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  defend  him  against  all  attempts  and  conspiracies 
against  his  authority ;  to  disclose  all  treasons  which  the 
party  may  be  informed  of  against  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  and  to  support  the  succession  of  the  crown  in 
his  majesty's  family,  renouncing  any  allegiance  or  obedience 
to  the  person  assuming  the  title  of  Charles  the  third,  or 
any  other  person  claiming  a  right  to  the  crown  :  that  the 
swearer  rejects  the  impious  doctrine  that  it  was  lawful  to 
murder  persons  on  pretence  of  their  being  heretics,  and  the 
doctrine  (equally  impious)  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics : — ^Renouncing  the  opinion  that  princes  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  might  be  murdered  by  their  subjects ; 
—-declaring  that  neither  the  pope  nor  any  other  prince  had,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  within  this 
realm ;  and  tiiat  the  declaration  thus  made  and  subscribed, 
was  made  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation,  or 
dispensation  already  had  from  the  pope  or  any  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome. 

The  preamble  to  this  very  important  statute  recited 
that,  from  the  uniform  peaceable  behaviour  of  his  majesty's 
Roman  catholic  subjects  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  ap- 
peared reasonable  and  expedient  to  relax  the  laws  in  force 
against  them.  The  names  of  the  parties  taking  the  oath 
were  to  be  enrolled  and  deposited  among  the  records  of  the 
^kingdom  for  a  perpetual  memorial. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  in  the  next  year  sixty  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  catholic  merchants  and 
gentry  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  headed  by  lord  Trimleston, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  court  of  king's  bMeh  in 

2d 
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presence  of  the  lord  chief  jusdce,  lord  Annafy,  and  their 
example  was  followed  generally  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  great  expense  attendant  on  the  collection  of  the 
slender  revenue  of  Ireland  and  the  attempt  made  by  the 
court  party  in  the  lieutenancy  of  lord  Townshend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  course  the 
public  burdens,  induced  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  at  the  head  of 
the  country  party,  to  make  an  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  on  evil 
which  notwithstanding  the  distress  of  the  country:  had  a 
tendency  to  increase.  With  that  view,  on  the  15.th  of 
December,  1776,  he  moved  for  an  address  to  the  crown  to 
give  the  vice-treasurers  a  sum  of  £10,500  per  annumrclear 
of  all  expenses  of  executing  their  office  in  lieu  of  fees  which 
then  should  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  nation.  Although 
the  motion  was  opposed  by  Lowther,  Grattan,  Barry  and 
some  others,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  86  votes  to  45^ 

In  five  days  after  the  success  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien's 
motion,  an  incident  occurred  in  the  house  of  commona 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  jealousy  of  that  assembly  and 
of  the  antagonism  which  was  rapidly  rising  up  between  it  and 
the  government  of  England,  On  the  20th  of  December 
five  money  bills  were  returned  in  the  usual  way  from  the 
English  privy  council.  The  customary  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  compare  the  bills  with  the 
transmisses,  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what  alterations^ 
had  been  made,  having  been  carried,  it  appeared  that  a  pro- 
vision had  been  inserted  in  one  of  them  for  despatching 
4000  men  from  Ireland  to  America,  and  in  violation  of  a 
promise  made  by  the  Irish  government  that  the  kingdom 
should  not  be  left  without  defence.  A  motion  that  the  bill 
should  be  rejected  was  carried  unanimously.  (Jeorge  Ogle^ 
member  for  the  county  of  Wexford,  then  rose  and  moved 
that  it  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  before  the  doors 
of  the  parliament  house,  and  that  the  sheriffs  shotdd  see  that" 
the  order  were  executed.  The  court  party  replied  that  the 
bill  came  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  that  such  an 
indignity  could  not  be  offered  to  it  Ogle  gave  no  further 
answer  to  the  remark  than  that  the  seal  would  help  to  bara 
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the  bill,  and  that  he,  for  one,  never  could  have  any  respect 
for  the  seal  since  it  had  been  affixed  to  an  affiront  to  that 
house.  After  some  farther  animated  discussion,  the  motion 
was,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

TMs  incident  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
that  celebrated  defensive  force,  the  Irish  volunteers.  Lord 
Harcourt  had  promised  the  country  party  that  twelve  thou- 
sand men  shoidd  be  maintained  in  Ireland  for  the  defence 
of  l^e  kingdom,  and  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  the  re- 
Tolted  colonies  in  America  rendering  it  necessary  to  dimi- 
nish that  number,  an  Irish  militia  bill  was  brought  in  by 
Ogle,  which  on  transmission  to  England  had  been  returned 
altered,  and,  as  has  been  observed,  unanimously  rejected. 
Burning  with  indignation  at  the  disregard  shewn  by  the 
British  mimstiy  to  the  protection  of  Ireland,  threatened  as 
the  country  was  and  alarmed  from  day  to  day  with  fears  of 
invasion,  O^e  was  the  first  to  embody  his  tenants  and 
fiienda  for  defence,  and  the  county  of  Wexford  soon  beheld 
a  respectable  corps  formed  of  civic  soldiers.  The  example 
was  followed  in  Wicldow,  and  by  degrees  throughout  the 
6Btin  kingdom. 
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A-D.  177S-18OO...Diatre08ad  condition  of  Ireland... Demand  for  free  trade... Ezer- 
tionB  of  Sir  Lndiui  O^firien  to  acoompliah  that  object... Further  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  ...Repeal  of  the  gavelling  act  of  Anne... Letter  of  Sir  Liicnui 
O'Brien  on  the  condition  of  the  landed  interest,  and  the  efifoct  of  .embargoes 
...Popular  movement  for  fr«e  trade... Distress  and  disturbance  in  Dnblin... 
Proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament. . .  Debate  on  the  addreas. .  .Amendment 
unanimouidy  carried  in  fftTour  of  fr'ee  trade... The  volmiteers.:. Resignation 
of  members  of  the  goTemment  who  had  voted  for  fr«e  trade... Rejection  of 
the  money  bill... Lord  North  concedes  fr«e  trade.  .His  propo8itions...Fean 
of  inva8ion...Spirited  answer  of  the  Armagh  volunteers  to  lord  Charlemont 
...Grattan*s  declaration  for  a  free  parliament... Irish'  goods  seised  by  the 
authorities  in  Lisbon... Debate  thereon  in  the  Irish  parliament.. .^irited 
speech  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien.. .Character  of  Sir  Lucius  as  a  senator ...P^ro- 
oeedings  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Poynings...The  volunteers... Ministry 
of  lord  North  ^oceeded  by  that  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham...The  duke 
of  Portland  lord-lieutenant. ..Freedom  of  the  Irish  parliament... Difference 
between  Grattan  and  Flood  as  to  the  simple  repeal  of  the  6th  of  Greorge  the 
first... Flood's  view  eventually  acted  on,  and  its  soundness  acknowledged  by 
an  act  of  the  British  parliament...Letter  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  on  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.. .Commercial  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland... Secretary  Orde  moves  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill... Opposed  by  the  country  party... Speech  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  in 
its  favour... Carried  on  the  first  reading,  but  subsequentiy  abandoned  ..Re- 
gency  question... Divergence  in  views  between  the  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland... LegLslative  union. 

The  crying  grievance  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  the 
restrictions  on  its  trade.  The  selfish  and  suicidal  policy 
pursued  towards  this  country  for  upwards  of  a  century 
by  English  administrations  haid  reduced  it  to  the  brink  of 
despair.  Debarred  in  1665  from  exporting  to  England 
their  cattle,  "  dead  or  alive,  great  or  small,  fat  or  lean,"  its 
people  were,  in  1699,  prohibited  from  sending  into  England 
either  wool  or  woollen  manufactures,  for  the  production  of 
which  the  country  was  so  eminently  suited.  By  the  statutes 
of  Anne  a  prohibitory  duty  of  30  per  cent,  had  been  imposed 
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on  chequered  or  printed  linens  imported  into  England  from 
foreign  parts,  and  although  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  was 
-averred  to  have  been  called  into  existence  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  woollens,  by  a  forced  construction  Ireland  was 
held  to  be  9l foreign  country  and  subject  to  the  prohibitory 
duty.  The  consequence  of  these  restraints  on  its  trade  was 
that  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  declined  to  half,  rents 
•were  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  be  collected,  employment 
ceased,  and  business  was  at  a  stand.  The  depression  of  the 
woollen  trade  was  so  extreme  that  in  May,  1778,  only  eight 
looms  were  at  work  in  the  liberty  in  Dublin,  where,  twenty 
years  before  when  the  restraints  on  the  trade  were  the 
same,'  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  looms  were  constantly 
employed.  In  1778  and  the  following  year^'^  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  engaged  in  manufactures  were  reduced  to 
^ggsuy  in  Dublin  done,  and  money  was  so  scarce  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  pay  7^  per  cent,  for  advances 
which  people  were  glad  to  make  a  few  years  before  at  6.  A 
militia  bill  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  for  want  of 
•money,  the  nation  being  unable  to  pay  for  its  own  defence. 
Since  the  year  1740  to  the  4th  of  January,  1779,  there  had 
been  twenty  four  embargoes  laid  on  the  export  of  Irish  pro- 
visions, the  last  of  which  continued  in  force  for  three  years. 
Snch  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  before  the  cry  for  free 
trade  and  an  independent  parliament,  backed  by  her  volun- 
teers, became  so  loud  and  so  pressing  that  lord  North  was 
at  length  brought  to  his  senses,  a  consummation  in  which 
the  principal  share,  as  will  be  seen,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien,  member  for  the  county  of  Clare. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  who  had  succeeded  lord 
Hajpcourt  in  the  Irish  government,  bad  been  about  a  year 
in  office  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  premier  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Writing  from  Dub- 
lin on  the  20th  of  March,  1778,  to  lord  North,  he  solicits 
that  nobleman's  favour  that  whatever  privileges  it  might  be 
deemed  advisable  to  grant  to  the  colonies  should  be  also  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  He  states  that  from  several  conversa- 
tions he  had  had  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  king. 

(*)  Hatchinson^s  Commercial  Best  rain  ts. 
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dom,  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  an  enlargement  of  its 
trade  is  become  absolutely  necessary  as  much  for  its  own 
support  as  to  enable  it  to  answer  the  many  drains  it  is  an- 
nually subject  to,  particularly  those  which  it  has  to  make 
to  Great  Britain.  And  (he  continues)  he  has  no  doubt  that 
the  advantages  which  must  result  from  such  enlargement  of 
their  trade  would  conciliate  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  this  tingdom  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  general  service  of  the  empire. 

His  lordship  adds,  ^^  I  must  say  in  justice  to  Ireland 
that  the  steadiness  of  all  persons  of  any  rank  to  cooperate 
in  every  measure  which  can  at  this  crisis  conduce  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  zeal 
and  attachment  to  his  majesty  and  his  ^vemment,  very 
fully  entitle  them  to  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  given 
to  them  by  his  majesty's  ministers  and  to  every  mark  of 
finvour  that  can  be  granted  them  by  the  British  parliament." 

The  leaders  of  the  country  party  in  Ireland  had  been 
anxiously  considering  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  bring  the 
nation  through  its  difficulties  some  time  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  tlie  earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  Among  the  state 
papers  of  William  Enox  secretary  in  the  American  depart- 
ment and  afterwards  under  secretary  of  state,  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien;  bearing  date 
Dromoland,  4th  July,  1777,  deserves  notice  : — 

^^  My  dear  friend,  for  such  I  must  ever  esteem  the  man 
who  demonstrates  his  strenuous  attachment  to  the  interests 
of  Ireland  independent  of  those  instances  of  personal  civi- 
lity which  I  daUy  receive  from  you,  will  you  now  allow  me 
to  make  a  request  to  you  ?  It  is  for  your  general  opinion 
on  what  ought  to  be  solicited  and  what  may  be  obtained  for 
Ireland  on  your  side  the  water,  and  what  you  would  recom- 
mend us  to  do  here.  I  know  you  have  turned  your  thoughts 
often  to  those  points,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  I  wish 
for  information  from  you  will  prove  how  high  a  value  I  put 
upon  it." 

Early  in  the  next  year,  1778,  it  was  evident  that  some 
step  was  about  being  taken  by  the  English  government  for 
the  redress  or  mitigation  of  Irish  grievances,  and  some  of 
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the  leading  members  of  the  Irish  country  party  acting  on 
that  impression  determined  to  proceed  to  London  to  watch 
the  ooorse  of  events.  Sir  Kichard  Heron,  secretary  for  Ire- 
luid,  writing  on  the  10th  of  April  from  Dublin  Castle  to 
Knox,  informs  him  that  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  mentioned  his 
intention  of  going  to  England,  and  that  as  he  (Sir  Lucius) 
had  a  great  deal  of  information  on  commercial  subjects,  he 
(Knox)  might  find  him  very  useful. 

Knox,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  secretary's  let- 
ter, writes  from  Whitehall  on  the  21st  April,  1778,  that  he 
had  seen  Sir  Lucius,  and  was  to  bring  some  of  the  mer- 
chants to  meet  him  and  the  speaker.  Also  that  Sir  Lucius 
told  him  he  proposed  to  stay  in  London  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bills,  five  in  number,  which  were  about  to  be 
mtroduced  into  the  British  parliament.  In  this  letter 
Knox  states  that  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glas- 
gow would  join  in  opposition,  and  that  London  was  the 
only  place  he  expected  to  remain  quiet. 

Four  days  after  the  date  of  this  last  letter  to  Heron, 
the  latter  writes  from  Dublin  Cafitle  (25th  April,  1778), 
that  Sir  Lucius  wrote  to  him  to  have  Wetherall  deputy  ex- 
raniner  of  customs,  and  Sobert  Stephenson  inspector  of  the 
linen  board,  sent  over  to  London  to  be  examined  as  wit- 
nesses before-  the  board  of  trade. 

The  next  letter  from  Knox  to  the  cliief  secretary  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  premier  in  his  endeavours  to  relax 
the  laws  that  fettered  the  trade  of  Ireland.  Writing  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1778,  the  former  says  that  lord  North 
was  in  great  anxiety  as  deputies  from  Bristol  were  to  come 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  bills,  and  that  he  (Knox)  sent 
immediately  for  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  who  was  fortunately  in 
the  way  and  came  to  the  conterence.  By  his  assistance 
(the  writer  goes  on  to  say)  objections  were  answered  and 
difficulties  removed,  and  Sir  Lucius  proposed  that  if  the 
house  of  commons  adopted  his  propositions,  he  woidd  set 
out  at  once  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  propose  them  to  the  house 
of  commons  there,  and  give  his  assistance  m  carrying  them 
through. 
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A  fcAV  days  after,  in  a  further  letter  of  the  9  th  of  Majr, 
Knox  thus  writes  to  Sir  Richard  Heron  : — "  From  what 
psssed  in  committee  last  night  on  the  import  bill,  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien  and  myself  think  your  house  of  commons  ought 
without  delay  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  propositions  men- 
tioned  in  my  last,  and  Sir  L.  sends  by  this  express,  clauses 
to  the  speaker  for  the  substance  of  the  biU. 

"  The  Irish  government  have  been  much  blamed  by  all 
sides  for  their  treatment  of  the  Roman  catholics.  If  yon 
could  do  anything  in  their  behalf  at  this  time,  you  would 
feel  the  advantage  of  it  in  the  progress  of  the  bills," 

To  the  foregoing  letter,  but  more  particularly  referring 
to  the  hint  about  the  relief  of  the  catholics  which  it  con- 
tained, the  secretary,  writing  on  the  24th  May  from  Dublin 
Castle,  says  : — "  Mr.  Gardiner  will  to-morrow  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  relief  of  his  majesty's 
Roman  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland.  He  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  to  propose  ;  there  is  a  general  idea  ctf  putting 
the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  upon  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  England.  Government  will  support  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  There  will  be  a  strong  op- 
position against  any  alteration  whatever,  and  a  violent  one 
against  repealing  the  gavelling  clause  which  the  Roman 
catholics  j|bhor,  and  their  opposers,  even  moderate  men, 
consider  the  palladium  of  Ireland.  It  will  therefore  be 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  this  clause,  but  having  done  that^ 
you  will  be  supposed  to  have  done  every  thing,  and  may  in 
another  session  blot  the  word  '  papist'  out  of  the  statutes." 

The  relief  to  the  catholics,  promised  in  the  above  letter, 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  passing  of  the  act  17, 18  Gea 
III.,  ch.  49,  by  which  persons  taking  the  oath  set  out  in 
the  13, 14  Geo.  III.,  ch.  35,  were  enabled  to  take  leases  for 
999  years  certain,  or  determinable  on  any  number  of  lives 
not  exceeding  Jiiw,  provided  a  bona  Jide  rent  was  paid  for 
the  same.  It  was  enacted  also  that  their  lands  should  be  de- 
visable, descendible,  and  transferable,  as  fully  and  effec- 
tually as  if  they  were  in  the  seizin  of  any  others  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  this,  anything  in  the  acts  2  Anne,  ch. 
6,  and  8  Anne,  ch.  3,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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Thus  was  the  gaveUing  act  of  Anne  annulled.  The 
boon  was  a  great  one.  But  to  the  Irish  parliament  alone  was 
the  credit  <^  the  concession  due.  The  grant  of  free  trade 
and  die  abandonment  of  commercial  restrictions  could  be 
had  only  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  this  that  as- 
sembly was  not  yet  ripe.  To  extort  her  just  rights  from 
the  monopolists  of  England  Ireland  it  seemed  must  petition 
with  arms  in  her  hands,  and  the  statesmen  of  England  could 
not  be  brought  to  do  justice  to  her  demands  until  on  the 
brink  of  seeing  the  American  drama  played  on  Irish  soil. 

A  few  letters  more  on  the  trade  negotiations  appear  to 
be  deserving  of  extract.  Enox,  the  under  secretary  in 
England,  thus  writes  to  the  Irish  chief  secretary,  Sir  Richard 
Heron : — 

"May  26th,  1778. 

^  In  the  whole  progress  of  this  business,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  future  matters  of  the  kind,  the  want  of  a  board 
of  trade  or  other  office  in  Ireland  to  transact  with,  has  been, 
and  must  be,  severely  felt.  Indeed  the  speaker  and  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien  have  most  kindly  supplied  the  defect  in  the 
present  instance  ;  but  you  must  not  always  expect  the  two 
gentlemen  who  most  possess  the  confidence  of  the  house  of 
commons  on  commercial  subjects,  will  take  the  same  trouble 
on  all  future  occasions.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  session  of  1777-78,  an  act,  17,  18 
Geo.  III.,  ch.  42,  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament,  au- 
thorising the  export  of  Irish  manufactured  goods  to  the 
British  plantations  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  paying  the  same  duties,  and  no  other,  as 
had  been  chargeable  on  English  goods.  To  this  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Heron  to  Knox  refers  : — 

"  Dublin  Castle,  24th  June,  1778. 
"  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  Mr.  Wetherall,  and  Mr.  Foster 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  have  with 
the  assistance  of  the  attorney-general  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  revenue,  settled  the  duties  which  are  to  be  laid  on 
such  articles  of  the  manufacture  and  produce  of  this  king- 
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dom  as  are,  fajr  the  act  youhave  passed  this  session,  permit- 
ted to  be  exported  from  heooe  to  the  .{daatatious  in  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  and.  Africa,  so  as  to  raise  the  duties 
here  on  these  articles  to  as  high  an  amount  as  articles  of 
the  same  quality  exported  from  Great  Britain  are  charge- 
able with.  This  operation  has  been  a  difficult  one,  but  I 
believe  from  the  abilities  and  care  of  the  gentlemen  em-, 
ployed  in  it  that  it  will  be  found  properly  executed,  so  as 
to  entitle  Ireland  to  the  full  benefit  of  your  export  act" 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  firom  London,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Knox,  which  as  it  exhi- 
bits the  depressed  condition  of  the  landed  interest  at  the 
time,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  uninteresting  to 
the  reader : — 

"  Dromoland,  20th  Sept  1778. 
"DearSir,^ 

^^  Observing  in  a  late  paper  that  the  government 
here  have  issued  a  proclamation  for  taking  off  entirely  the 
embargo  on  butter,  I  cannot  omit  returning  my  thanks  for 
a  measure  to  which  I  was  a  witness  how  much  your  zeal 
for  Ireland  contributed.  It  were  exceedingly  to  be  wished 
that  something  could  be  done  also  with  respect  to  the  beef 
trade  of  this  kingdom.  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fleets  of  England,  it  is  altogether  reasonable  they  should 
first  be  served  ;  and  yet,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries,  even  that  pre-emption  might  be  always 
insured  by  the  contractors  paying  two  or  three  shillings 
per  hundp^  more  than  they  do  at  present,  without  that 
terrible  convulsion  which  a  three  years'  embargo  has  made 
in  our  trade  and  constitution.  But  above  half  the  beef  of 
Ireland  is  of  an  inferior  sort,  which  the  contractors  for  the 
navy  will  not  take  ;  and  while  the  convoys  go  only  £rom 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Dublin,  even  that  overloaded  trade 
of  small  beef  is  monopolised  in  those  towns  by  a  few  mer- 
chants, while  Limerick,  Galway,  Sligo,  etc.,  are  under  an 
absolute  prohibition.  I  feel  the  effects  of  this  very  severely 
at  this  instant,  not  being  able  to  get  a  guinea  rent  among 
my  tenants;  What  the  sense  of  the  Limerick  merchants 
is,  you  will  judge  from  the  enclosed,  wUch  contains  a  pretty 
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fair  repreflentstion  of  the  &cts,  though  the  letter  was  not 
written^  I  beliere,  to  be  shewn  about : 

^'  The  Boman  catholics  seem  everywhere  highly  grateful 
for  the  benefits  they  have  receiyed,  and  yet  witiiout  any 
impmdent  expression  of  their  joy  ;  the  principal  ones  of 
them  everprhere  come  to  the  assizes  to  take  the  osAl^  to 
his  majesty  ;  and  if  it  be  thought  necessaiy  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  might  be  brought  to  do  the  same  by  the  next 
sessbn*  At  my  assizes  the  titular  bishop  MacMahon,  and 
all  his  clergy  were  sworn,  and  at  the  same  time  he  pulv 
lished  the  enclosed  exhortation  which  I  send  you  as  an 
evidence  of  those  people's  opinions. 

"I  am,  etc.  etc." 

The  year  1778  had  closed  without  bringing  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  those  negotiations  in  which  we  have 
seen  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  and  the  Speaker  engaged.  Dis- 
tress was  at  its  height  in  Ireland,  solely  owing  to  the  cruel 
and  impolitic  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on  its 
trade  to  gratify  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of  the  merchants 
and  mannfiu^tarers  of  England.  Provost  Hutchinson 
states  ^^  that  while  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
persons  engaged  in  manufiEtctures  were  starving  in  Dublin, 
and  begging  for  food  through  its  streets,  and  wool  selling 
for  half  its  value,  the  imports  in  woollen  goods  from  England 
in  the  years  1777-8,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£715,740  !  People  felt  that  this  was  a  state  of  things 
the  remedy  for  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  lay  in  their  own 
■hands,  and  as  the  evil  was  at  the  highest  in  the  metropolis, 
there  it  was  resolved  to  commence  operations  with  a  view 
to  its  redress,  and  to  set  an  example  to  be  followed  by  the 
countiy.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th  April,  1779,  the  high 
sheriffii  of  Dublin  issued  a  notice  for  holding  a  public  meet- 
ing to  take  into  consideration  the  most  efiectual  means  of 
promoting  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  at  which 
it  was  resolved,  that  from  the  first  of  May  ensuing  they 
would  not  directly  or  indirectly  use  any  goods  fi'om  Great 
Britain  which  could  be  manufactured  in  Ireland. 

<^)  Commercial  Rettnuntii,  p.  209. 
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The  example  of  Dublin  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  provinces,  the  upper  classes  of  society  taking  the  lead 
in  guiding  the  popular  movement.  The  grand  juries  of 
Mayo,  Monaghan,  Koscommon,  and  Waterford,  issued  ad- 
dresses recommending  the  adoption  of  the  Dublin  resolu- 
tion. In  the  county  of  Clare  a  general  meeting  of  the 
gentry  and  principal  inhabitants  was  convened  on  the  27th 
of  June,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  they  would  not  use 
any  manufactured  articles  but  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  until  the  British  legislature  gave  that  extension  of 
trade  which,  as  a  sister  kingdom,  they  were  entitled  to ; 
and  that  any  one  who  should  sell  foreign  manufactures  as 
Irish,  should  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom.  They 
declared,  in  conclusion,  that  they  were  ready  to  support 
his  majesty's  crown  and  dignity  against  foreign  enemies 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  These  resolutions  were 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  eight  persons  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  county. 

The  distress  of  the  people  during  the  summer  of  1779 
was  at  its  height.  Universal  discontent  prevailed.  On  the 
23rd  of  August  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  went  to 
the  houses  of  several  importers  of  English  goods  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  carried  away  large  quantities  of  Manchester 
goods.  Another  mob  of  rioters  on  the  26th,  paraded  the 
streets,  and  inflicted  considerable  injury  on  whomsoever 
they  considered  fit  objects  of  their  vengeance.  Instructions 
were  sent  from  every  county  and  town  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  their  representatives  to  vote  for  only  a  short 
money  bill  of  six  months,  instead  of  as  usual,  for  two  years, 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  impression  on  the  British 
parliament  and  government.  Although  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  had  commenced  its  deliberations  on  the  12th  of 
October,  the  enraged  and  famished  multitude  of  the  opera- 
tives of  Dublin,  without  waiting  to  see  what  steps  would 
be  taken  by  the  legislature  for  their  relief,  on  the  15  th  of 
the  next  month  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
directed  their  fury  against  the  house  of  Scott  the  attorney- 
general  (afterwards  lord  Clonmell),  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  him  within.    Disappointed  in  their  hope,  they  were, 
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after  doing  some  injury  to  the  place,  induced  to  depart  at 
the  instance  of  some  of  the  popular  leaders.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  parliament  house,  detaching  a  portion  of 
their  .body  to  the  Four  Courts  in  search  of  the  attorney- 
general,  who  took  the  precaution  of  keeping  out  of  the  way. 
Again  disappointed  they  returned  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
members  of  parliament  as  they  were  proceeding  to  take  their 
seats,  and  swore  every  one  of  them  they  could  find,  to  be 
true  to  their  country  and  vote  for  a  short  money  bill.  The 
lawyers'  corps  of  volunteers,  who  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  people,  were  applied  to  by  the  lord  mayor  to  use  their 
influence  with  them  to  disperse  quietly,  and  they  having 
decided  to  go  in  their  uniforms  but  without  arms  among 
the  people,  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  them  to  retire  and 
repose  confidence  in  the  parliament  A  strong  guard, 
however,  was  obliged  to  be  placed  over  the  houses  of  the 
attomey-freneral,  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  and  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
dish,  JpWt  them  from  the  fuiy  of  the  poprJacZ 

Next  day  attention  was  called  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  these  outrageous  proceedings.  The  Speaker  informed 
the  house  that  his  carriage  had  been  stopped  on  his  way 
thither,  the  door  opened,  and  that  seven  or  eight  men  came 
forward  from  the  crowd  and  thrust  a  book  into  the  carriage, 
to  swear  him  to  vote  for  a  short  money  bill,  but  that  on  the 
sergeant-at-arms  interposing  and  telling  them  it  was  the 
Speaker  they  were  addressing,  they  desisted  and  sufiered 
him  to  proceed. 

The  attorney-general  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  his  house, — ^the  danger  he  was  in, — the  warnings  he  had 
received  that  he  should  be  strangled,  or  otherwise  fall  a 
victim  tp  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  several  members 
having  addressed  the  house  to  maintain  its  own  dignily, 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  moved  that  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  house  against  tumultuary  risings  in  the  year  1759, 
be  read  and  again  agreed  to  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  be  addressed  to  offer  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  those  concerned  in  the 
attack  on  the  attomey^general's  house. 

After  seyeral  members  had  spoken,  the  attorney-general 
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designatmg  Tdveiton,  who  had  opposed  Sir  Lucius^i  motioD; 
as  a  *^  senieschal  of  sedition,"  and  Yelrerton  replying  that 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  had  been,  for  a  series  of  yean, 
the  ^^  uniform  drudge  of  administration,''  Sir  Ludus  con- 
sented to  alter  his  motion  to  an  address  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant to  ofifer  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
had,  on  the  15  th  of  November,  obstructed  members  on  their 
way  to  the  parliament,  and  who  had  also  injured  the  pro- 
perty of  a  right  honorable  member  of  that  house,  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  agreed  to  without  dissent.  . 

Sir  Lucius  then  moved  that  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
sheriflb  of  the  city  of  Dublin  be  ordered  to  attend  the  house 
next  day.  The  motion  having  been  carried,  the  lord  mayor 
and  sheriff}  attended  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  house, 
and  were  addressed  by  the  speaker  on  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  cithsens.  They  were  told  that  although  thdr 
humanity  deserved  oommendatbn,  it  might  not,  on  a  future 
occasion,  be  prudent  to  shew  so  much  lenity,  as  it  might  be 
fatal  to  the  innocent  to  do  sa     They  were  then  dismissed. 

The  popular  agitation  which  gave  rise  to  this  debate 
had  been  encoura^d  by  the  conduct  of  the  house  itself  on 
the  debate  on  the  address  at  the  opening  of  pariiament 
That  assembly  met  on  the  12  th  of  October,  and  on  the  usual 
motion  for  an  address,  Grattan  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment  :— 

^^  That  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we  are  con- 
strained to  approach  your  majesty  on  this  occasion,  but  the 
constant  drain  to  supply  absentees,  and  the  unfortunate 
prohibition  of  our  trade  has  caused  such  calamity  among 
your  people  that  the  national  support  of  our  countiy  has 
decayed,  and  our  manufacturers  are  dying  of  want  The 
only  means  left  to  support  the  expiring  trade  of  this  miser- 
able portion  of  your  majesty's  dominions  is,  to  open  a  free 
export  trade,  and  let  your  Irish  subjects  enjoy  their  na- 
tural birthright" 

This  amendment  was  received  with  approbation  by  most 
of  the  members-  Ogle  said  he  heartily  concurred  in  it,  and 
added,  that  if  the  house  had  not  inserted  something  of  the 
kind  in  the  address,  the  ministry  might  ngun  shelter  them- 
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flelvei  under  fbe  old  excufle,  that  truly  thejr  did  not  know 
what  the  Irish  wanted,  as  their  parliament  was  silent  on  the 
head,  and  so  go  on  with  the  old  system  of  duplicity. 

Several  members  having  delivered  their  opinions,  the 
prime  sexgeant  (Hussey  Bu^)  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
immediately  laying  the  distresses  of  the  kingdom  in  an  un- 
equivocal manner  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  If  this,  said 
tbe  ri^t  hon.  gentleman,  was  opposition,  it  was  an  opposi- 
tioQ  he  gloried  in.  As  he  could  not  make  the  nice  distinction 
aome  of  his  majesty's  servants  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
▼eying  what  was  the  universal  sense  of  the  house,  and  in 
Older  to  reconcile  all  parties,  he  would  take  ihe  liberty  of 
naoving  another  amendment  in  lieu  of  the  one  proposed, 
namely,  ^^that  it  was  not  by  temporary  expedients  this 
kingdom  can  be  relieved,  but  by  a  free  trade  sJone." 

This  amendment  had  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 
Taking  issue  on  a  single  point,  it  steered  clear  of  the  ques- 
tion of  absenteeism,  and  confined  the  house  to  ^ving  an 
opinkm  on  that  which  occupied  and  engrossed  the  attention 
<^the  nation,  the  question  of  free  trade.  The  debate  having 
thus  taken  a  new  turn,  several  of  the  ministerial  party  de- 
clared that  in  order  to  secure  unanimity  they  would  not 
ojfpoBe  the  prime  sergeanf  s  amendment.  Thus  was  the 
question  of  a  free  trade  carried  in  the  Irish  parliament. 

Barrington  (vol.  1,  140)  gives  the  secret  history  of  this 
cekbrated  amendment.  It  appears  that  Grattan  and  Daly 
had  held  private  communication  with  the  speaker  Feiy, 
who  recommended  that  a  strong  and  comprehensive  amend- 
ment to  the  address  should  be  adopted  ; — ^that  Grattan  drew 
up  one  amendment  and  Daly  another ; — ^that  Daly's  was 
adopted  and  moved  by  Grattan  ; — and  that  similar  com- 
munications having  tsken  place  between  Flood  and  Hussey 
Bmgii,  th^  determined  on  proposing  an  amendment  con- 
fined to  the  single  point  of  free  trade,  and  omitting  any  re- 
ference to  absentees  with  which  Grattan's  amendment  was 
ineambered*  The  amendment  seemed  to  take  the  house  by 
sarprise,  for  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  day  the  several  corps  of  the  volunteers  of  Dub- 
fin  having  been  summoned  by  the  duke  of  Leinster  to  attend, 
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appeared  in  full  array  and  lined  the  streets,  while  the  house 
of  commons  with  the  speaker  at  their  bead,  carried  up  tiie 
address,  to  the  castle.  On  the  field-pieces  of  the  lawyers' 
corps  was  displayed  a  label  with  the  motto,  ^^  Salus  populi 
suprema  lex."  That  of  the  merchants  had  the  significant 
device,  "  A  free  trade  or  speedy  revolution."  Other  corps 
gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in  like  manner.  The 
thanks  of  the  house  of  lords  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  duke 
of  Leinster,  voted  to  the  volunteers  for  their  spirited  exer- 
tions, so  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
His  grace  then  moved  that  this  resolution  of  thanks  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  county  sheri£&  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  circulation,  to  which  their  lordships  agreed  by 
an  unanimous  vote. 

The  success  of  the  country  party  in  carrying  the  amend- 
ment for  free  trade  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  such 
of  the  members  as  held  office  under  the  government.  Among 
these  were,  the  provost  the  right  hon.  J.  H.  Hutchinson  ; 
the  right  hon.  Henry  Flood,  vice  treasurer  ;  right  hon.  John 
Foster,  customer  of  Dublin  ;  the  right  hon.  William  Burton, 
teller  of  the  exchequer  ;  right  hon.  Hussey  Burgh,  prime 
sergeant ;  and  Luke  Gardiner,  surveyor  of  customs.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  constant  supporters  of  government 
Their  secession  from  the  courtiers  gave  Grattan  occasion  for 
saying  that  the  people  were  now  getting  landed  security 
for  their  liberties,  an  assertion  which  was  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  of  all  the  knights  of  shires  in  parliament,  only  two 
voted  against  the  free  trade  address. 

On  the  3d  November,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  sir 
Richard  Heron  informed  the  house  that  the  arrears  of  the 
revenue  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £500,000,  and  he 
proposed  for  their  consideration  various  schemes  of  taxation 
to  meet  the  deficiency.  Bushe,  his  mind  dwelling  on  the 
question  of  free  trade,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  said, 
that  England  should  enable  the  people  to  pay  the  duties  she 
desired  to  raise  in  this  kingdom  or  the  time  would  shortly 
arrive  when  they  should  be  obliged  to  speak  more  to  the 
purpose. 

Daly,  Ogle,  Pamel,  and  Grattan,  having  spoken  to  the 
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same  effect,  the  prime  sergeant  (Burgh)  said  that  since  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  giving  counsel  elsewhere,  he  would 
deliver  his  sentiments  t^ere.  Postpone,  he  said,  all  money 
matters  until  the  result  of  your  late  application  to  the  other 
side  i?  known  ;  when  a  fortnight  might  bring  about  that, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  any  determination  before 
that  time.  The  watchword  of  the  house  should  be  to  grant 
taxes  only  when  the  minister  rises  to  proclaim  a  free  trade. 
The  house  being  all  but  unanimous  against  the  grant  of 
new  taxes,  the  debate  was,  on  the  motion  of  sir  Eichard 
Heron,  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

On  the  24th,  several  members  having  addressed  the 
house,  Mr.  Forbes  affirmed  that  he  had  attended  all  the  last 
session  of  the  British  parliament,  during  the  first  week  of 
which,  letters  were  written  by  the  runners  of  the  ministry 
there  to  all  the  trading  towns  which  had  petitioned  against 
the  Irish  trade  assuring  the  petitioners  that  it  was  deter* 
mined  that  Ireland  should  receive  no  indulgence.  Fore- 
warned of  the  treachery  of  the  English  ministry,  they  should 
hold  the  security  they  possessed,  and  not  trust  to  the  wis- 
dom or  honesty  of  men  who  had  already  ruined  the  empire. 

But  one  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  the  house.  Thi^ 
was  embodied  in  a  motion  by  Grattan  that  it  was  inexpe* 
dient  to  grant  new  taxes.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
170  to  47  votes. 

This  was  the  last  effort  made  by  the  Irish  government  to 
procure  a  majority  for  its  measures.  Sir  Richard  Heron 
was  impelled  to  make  the  attempt  from  the  complaints  of 
the  British  ministry  that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  his  secre- 
tary, affecting  popularity  more  than  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  their  sovereign,  had  given  up  every  question  to  the 
popular  party  without  a  trial  They  were  accordingly 
commanded  in  positive  language,  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  what  force  they  had  to  depend  on.  The 
trial  of  strength  was  made,  with  tiie  mortifying  consequence 
that  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  on  a  great  and  important 
question,  was  left  in,  as  it  was  described  in  England,  the 
most  contemptible  minority  ever  witnessed  in  Ireland  since 
the  existence  of  parliament?, 

2e 
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The  defeat  of  the  gOTemment  in  Ireknd^-^the  grave  if 
not  alarming  condition  of  affairs  in  this  countiy /encouraged 
the  opposition  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  to  try  its 
strength  with  ministers.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, votes  of  censure  were  moved  in  both  houses,  in  the 
lords  by  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  and  in  the  commons  by  the 
earl  of  Upper  Ossory.  Lord  Shelbume  on  moving  that  the 
answer  of  his  nmjesty  to  an  address  of  the  house  of  the  11th 
of  May  requesting  that  the  state  of  Ireland  be  taken  into 
his  majesty's  consideration,  and  which  was  then  replied  to 
in  the  affirmative,  be  read,  censured  the  government  for 
allowing  the  whole  of  the  summer  to  pass  without  taking 
any  steps  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Ireland.  The  conse> 
quence,  he  said,  was,  that  the  people  of  the  country  finding 
themselves  disregarded  had  formed  associations^  and  had 
adopted  resolutions  against  the  importation  of  English 
goods,  to  the  great  detriment  of  English  trade.  The  Irish, 
from  their  military  strength,  spoke  the  language  of  inde- 
pendence, and  like  the  Americans,  were  maSung  rapid 
strides  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  The 
military  force  now  on  foot  in  Ireland,  was  established  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  crown,  and  almost,  it  might  be  said, 
without  the  knowledge  of  England. 

Similar  observations,  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  having  been  made  in  the  commons,  the  votes  of 
censure  were  negatived.  Lord  North  warded  off  the  blow 
by  giving  notice  that  on  an  early  day  he  would  ask  leave  to 
introduce  certain  measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 

Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  December,  the  premier  made 
his  promised  motion.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  he 
took  occasion  to  say  that  all  that  Ireland  required  was  to 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  England  with  respect  to  her 
trade.  That  on  the  compact  made  in  a  former  reign  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  latter  country  had 
agreed  to  give  up  its  woollen  trade  upon  England's  relin- 
quishing that  of  linen  in  her  favour.  That  although  the 
English  had  come  into  this  compact,  they  had  manufactured 
as  much  linen  as  the  Irish,  and  of  course  had  participated 
in  all  the  profits  accruing  from  that  branch  of  business.    As 
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the  coilkpaot  had  been  unquestionablj  yiolafed  by  England, 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  sister  ooontiy  should  have 
her  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  ttia^de  in  woollen 
manufactured  goods.  He  then  submitted  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  house  the  three  following  propositions  : — 

First,  to  i^peal  the  10th  and  lltli  of  William  the  third, 
by  which  the  export  of  Irish  woollen  articles  was  prohibited. 

Second,  to  repeal  all  duties  on  the  export  from  Ireland 
of  articles  of  glass  manufactiii'e. 

TMrd^  that  Irelahd  should  be  permitted  to  trade  with 
tiie  Am^can  colonies,  the  West  Indili  islands,  and  the  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Afnca,  on  the  same  terms  as  Eng- 
land« 

ThMe  propositions,  enforced  with  earnestness  and  a 
sense  not  only  of  what  was  justly  due  to  Ireland  but  of  the 
danger  to  England  from  any  longet  deferring  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  which  they  involved,  were  combatted  by  the 
manufacturing  interests  widi  considerable  pertinacity.  They 
were,  notwithstanding,  carried,  add  the  royal  assent  was,  on 
the  2dd  of  December,  1779,  a  memorable  day  foi*  Ireland, 
given  to  the  act  for  ike  repeal  of  the  10th  and  lltfa  of 
William,  by  i^ch  the  export  of  wodlen  manufkctures  from 
Ireland  had  so  long  been  prohibited.  Public  rejoicings  in 
Dublin  testified  the  joy  of  the  people  at  this  victory  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  year  1780  was  ushered  in,  amidst  addresses  of 
thankij  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  his  majesty,  for  tJie 
grant  of  liberty  to  use  their  olr n  resources  from  which  they 
had  been  so  long  and  so  unjustly  debarred. 

This  great  and  important  victory  was  owing  to  a  com- 
bination  of  direumstances.  The  minister  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  united  e&cts  of  tlie  declaration  of  the  Irish 
parliament  for  freedom  of  trade,  the  vote  of  a  short  money 
bill,  the  agreement  not  to  import  English  goods,  and 
still  fiirther  by  the  formidable  and  unpreoedented  spee^ 
tacle  of  neariy  sixty  thousand  citizen  soldiers  associated  for 
the  defenoe  of  their  country  and  entirely  independent  of  flK 
authority  of  the  crown.  It  has  been  already  noticed  hoir 
the  idea  of  a  vduntary  armament  had  originated  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  but  it  was  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
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that  it  received  its  fall  development  The  courts  of  France 
and  Spain  having  thrown  off  the  mask  of  an  ill-^concealed 
neutrality  in  the  quarrel  between  the  revolted  American 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  fears  of  invasion  spread 
through  Ireland.  The  citizens  of  Belfast  alarmed  for  the 
safety  ot*  their  lives  and  properties,  had  applied  for  a  protec- 
tive force  to  the  chief  secretary  sir  Richard  Heron,  who,  in 
reply,  informed  them  that  the  government  was  unable  to 
comply  with  their  request.  The  principal  function  of  go- 
vernment, the  defence  of  the  people,  being  thus  abdicated, 
they  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  in  a  few  weeks^ 
the  Irish  executive  beheld  with  wonder,  a  force  of  over 
15,000  men  start  into  existence  in  the  northern  province 
without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  government.  The 
government  was  perplexed  and  paralysed.  An  army  acting 
without  authority  from  the  crown  was  a  subject  of  alarm, 
but  the  alarm  of  invasion,  hourly  apprehended,  was  still 
greater.  Obliged  to  make  the  best  of  what  in  their  hearts 
they  considered  an  evil,  the  government  supplied  the  volun- 
teers with  arms,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  under  D'Orvilliers,  while  they  insultingly  threatened 
the  coasts  of  England,  were,  through  fear  of  the  volunteers, 
deterred  from  making  the  apprehended  descent  on  Ireland. 
The  zeal  and  ardour  of  these  improvised 'soldiers  was  strik* 
ingly  exemplified  in  the  following  manner.  When  it  was 
apprehended  that  a  landing  of  the  French  troops  was  about  to 
take  place  at  Cork,  lord  Charlemont  hastened  to  Armagh  to 
assemble  his  regiment,  and  having  asked  them  what  answer 
he  should  give  the  lord  lieutenant  as  to  their  willingness  to 
assist  the  government,  he  received  for  reply  that  they  were 
offended  with  his  lordship  for  not  having  at  once  informed 
his  excellency  that  the  regiment  would  immediately  join  the 
king's  troops,  and  that  he  (lord  Charlemont)  had  only  to 
send  them  his  orders  to  mareh,  when  they  should  be  obeved. 
Asking  them  to  draw  up  some  resolution  which  he  might 
present  to  the  government,  they  cried  out,  "  no  resolutions, 
no  resolutions  !  Inform  his  excellency  that  the  Armagh 
volunteers  will  be  «t  Cork  as  soon  as  any  of  his  majesty's 
troops." 
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The  fear  of  inyasion  passed  away,  bat  the  martial  spirit 
by  which  it  was  quelled  remained.  The  whole  country  was 
in  arms.  Having  obtained  freedom  of  commerce,  the  nation 
set  its  heart  on  adding  thereto  that  greater  one,  a  free  and 
independent  parliament.  The  chief  secretary,  aware  that 
in  the  temper  of  the  national  mind  such  a  demand  could 
not  be  long  deferred,  proceeded  in  company  with  the  speaker 
in  March  to  London.  The  object  of  the  journey  it  was  ru- 
moured was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  government  was  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  people  and  parlia^ 
ment  of  Ireland  for  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  law  of 
•Poynings.  The  fate  of  Grattan's  motion  on  the  1 9th  of 
April  following  shews  that  this  mission  was  unattended 
with  success. 

On  that  day  Grattan,  moving  his  declaration  of  right, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  thus  addressed  the  house  of  com- 
mons : — "  You  asked  for  a  free  trade,  and  received  it  with 
joy.  It  was  the  rapture  of  a  beggar  obtaining  more  alms 
than  he  had  expected.  Eighteen  counties  ask  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  Foynings  and  a  declaration  of  right  from 
those  who  lost  America.  Will  the  volunteer  army  of  Ire- 
land be  satisfied  with  a  government  of  connivance  ?"  He 
concluded  by  moving  ^^  that  the  king's  majesty  and  the  lords 
and  commons  of  Ireland  are  the  only  power  competent  to 
bind  or  enact  laws  in  this  kingdom."  The  motion  was  lost, 
there  being  for  it  97  ayes  to  136  noes.  The  first  step  to 
the  bloodless  revolution  of  1782,  however,  was  made,  and 
the  concession  of  legislative  independence  became  but  a 
question  of  time. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  defeat  of  Grattan's  motion 
another  parliamentary  struggle  took  place  in  which  the 
Goort  party  were,  as  before,  successful.  Bushe  introduced 
on  the  2d  of  May  a  limited  mutiny  bill,  similar  to  that  which 
it  had  been  usual  to  bring  in  in  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons.  In  the  course  of  debate  Sir  Richard  Heron  declared 
that  he  folt  himself  bound  to  oppose  it  On  being  asked  his 
reasons  by  Ogle,  the  member  for  Wexford,  the  secretary  re- 
plied that  the  English  act  extended  to  and  was  of  force  in 
this  country.     Ogle  rejoined  that  the  honourable  baronet's 
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reply  seemed  to  intimate  that  an  English  aot  was  to. bind 
Ireland,  but  he  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  raurse,  that  such 
were  the  instructions  received  from  the  En^iah  minister. 
The  motion  for  going  into  committ^  was  carried  against 
the  secretary  by  140  votes  to  18. 

This  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  On  a  fature  day 
the  bill  came  back  with  the  perpetual  clause  oontaimed  in 
it.  In  committee  O'Hara  having  moved  that  it  should  be 
in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  and 
no  longer,  there  af^ared  for  the  motion  6i^,  with  114 
against  This  passing  of  a  perpetual  mutiny  act  gave  a 
considerable  stimulus  to  the  popular  discontent  already  suf- 
ficiently inflamed  by  the  faUure  of  Grattan'a  motion  for  a 
declaration  of  rights. 

The  disappointment  of  the  people  at  the  failure  of  6  rat- 
tan's motion  soon  found  vent,  and  in  high  places.  On  the 
27th  of  May,  at  a  post  assembly  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved by  the  lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  that  they  would  not  give  force  or  countenance 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  any  law  or  statute  but  such  as 
had  been  enacted  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ire- 
land. And  in  the  middle  of  August  the  merchant's  corps 
of  volunteers  held  a  meeting  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  in 
which  they  entered  into  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
perpetual  mutiny  act.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  corps  in  the  city,  and  resolutions  were  adi^ted  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  parliament,  and  declaring  that  they 
would  not  protect  the  property  of  the  majority  who  voted 
for  that  act.  The  house  of  commons  adopted  resolutions  to 
punish  the  persons  concerned  in  those  meetings,  and  were, 
shortly  after,  prorogued. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  statute  by  which  the 
export  of  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  had  been  pro* 
hibited,  the  English  merchants  had  influence  enough  to  ren- 
der the  ooncession,  for  a  time,  a  nullity.  England  being  at 
war  with  France,  Spain  and  the  Dutch,  in  addition  to  tiiat 
waged  between  her  and  the  colonies,  there  was  hardly  a 
country  but  Portugal  with  which  the  Irish  merchants  could 
trade.     Some  shipments  of  woollens  had  been  made  in  Dub- 
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lin  for  the  port  of  Lisbon,  and  the  Portuguese  authorities 
were  solicited  to  discourage  ventures  of  the  kind.  Yielding 
to  ihe&b  applications^  which  to  have  had  any  effect  it  was 
mt  most  have  emanated  from  the  English  government,  the 
Irish  merchants  had  the  mortification  of  having  their  goods 
seized  and  lodged  in  the  custom-house  at  Lisbon.  A  repre« 
sentation  of  the  grievance  had  been  ineffectually  made  to 
the  English  government,  and  in  consequence  of  the  evasive 
answers  given,  it  was  determined  to  petition  the  house  of 
commons  and  to  procure  the  advocacy  of  him  to  whom  the 
country  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  opening  of  trade,  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien.  Accordingly  on  the  29th  of  October  the 
recorder  of  Dublin  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a 
petition  from  the  guild  of  merchants,  stating  that  the  king- 
dom <^  Portugal  had,  contrary  to  expectation,  refused  to  re- 
ceive certain  articles  of  manufacture  exported  from  this 
country,  quantities  of  which  were  then  actually  detained  in 
the  custom-house  at  Lisbon,  and  praying  the  house  to  inter- 
fere for  redress. 

It  appeared  that  the  chief  secretary  Eden  had  exerted 
hims^  with  the  castle  party  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the 
petition,  but  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  rising  in  his  place,  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  have  the  matter  of  the  petition  at  once 
entered  on.  The  secretary  objected  to  the  house  entering 
on  a  topic  which  he  said  the  king's  minister  at  Lisbon  had 
ineffectually  urged  already  on  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
and  he  suggested  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion  sought 
by  Sir  Lucius  would  be  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
bj  an  alteration  of  the  wine  duties.  Sir  Lucius  could  not 
agree  that  any  alteration  of  the  wine  duties  could  be 
adequate  to  the  injury  the  kingdom  would  suffer  by  losing 
•the  trade  to  Portugal.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
the  chief  secretary  was  serious  he  could  have  no  objection 
in  the  meantime  to  the  passing  of  a  six  months'  money  bill. 
He  (Sir  Lucius  O'Brien)  could  not  think  of  suiting  the  con- 
veniencies  of  any  country  to  the  injury  of  Ireland.  It  was 
mora  than  eighteen  months  since  every  servant  of  the  crown 
was  aware  what  the  house  of  commons  thought  and  felt  on 
the  subject     He  was  confident  that  the  rights  of  Ireland 
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were  to  say  the  least  misunderstood  or  mbtaken  at  thtf 
other  side  of  the  water,  for  if  the  minister  meant  &ir  he 
should  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  for 
this  country.     Delay  would  be  injurious  and  disgraceful^ 
and  he  would  give  his  vote  for  the  formation  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry.     The  petition  having  been  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  the  perusal  of  members^  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  on  the 
Ist  of  November  took  up  the  subject.     He  invoked  the  as- 
sistance of  the  house  to  the  important  matter  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  the  petition,  which  was  no  less  than  to 
ascertain  upon  what  foundation  the  rights  of  Ireland  were 
established.     He  confessed  the  questions  at  issue  were  so 
complicated  and  various  that  he  scarce  knew  where  to  begin, 
but  he  hoped  they  would  receive  the  careful  and  unanimous 
consideration  of  members.     The  minister  had  uttered  a 
threat  that  if  this  affair  were  prematurely  brought  forward^ 
he  would  move  for  an  unlimited  adjournment  to  gain  in- 
formation.    Such  a  course  would  be  ruinous  to  the  country, 
for  in  his  (Sir  Lucius's)  opinion  a  committee  on  the  petition 
would  be  the  means  of  stating  with  precision  what  the  dif- 
ficulties were  under  which  the  country  laboured,  and  what 
were  its  rights.     He  would  contribute  all  in  his  power  to 
remove  the  ignorance  which  prevented  the  subject  being 
better  understood.     He  then  gave  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese  treaties  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
second  in  1305  to  the  time  of  Cromwell,  but  rested  mainly 
on  Methuen's  treaty  of  1703,  which  gave  a  monopoly  of  the 
Portuguese  trade  to  the  English,  and  in  the  construction  of 
which  the  Portuguese  pretended  to  exclude  the  merchants 
of  Ireland  from  their  ports,  as  not  being  supposed  to  come 
under  the  designation  of  English.     Reading  several  letters 
from  Irish  merchants  in  Lisbon  in  support  of  his  state- 
ments. Sir  Lucius  said  the  real  question  before  the  house 
was,  whether  in  reality  they  were  to  have  any  trade  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  for  a  free  trade  could  be  considered  no 
more  than  a  shadow  if  foreign  countries  were  allowed  to 
allege  they  knew  of  no  tivaty  whereby  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland  could  be  admitted  to  thoir  markets.     He  could  not 
but  observe  on  the  unwillingness  of  administration  to  bring 
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this  matter  forward,  although  it  was  notorious  that  an  ab- 
solute decree  had  been  made  in  Lisbon  to  re-ship  our  goods. 
The  question  then  which  lay  before  the  house  was,  whether 
the  English  minister  had  sufficient  time  to  remonstrate  and 
bring  this  affitir  to  an  issue.  Gentlemen  might  urge  that 
it  was  no  harm  to  interpose  delay,  but  when  ^e  decrease  in 
the  sale  of  wool  was  considered  and  our  whole  foreign 
trade,  this  was  the  very  time  to  pronounce  upon  it.  The 
Portuguese  wanted  us  to  give  up  the  alien  duties,  as  they 
looked  upon  England  to  be  in  no  situation  at  present  for 
further  contention.  The  Irish  should  establish  a  navy  of 
their  own  to  protect  their  trade  and  call  upon  his  majesty 
as  king  of  Ireland  to  assert  the  rights  of  this  kingdom  by 
hostility  with  Portugal  if  necessary,  and  he  (Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien)  doubted  not  that  this  nation  had  vigour  and  re- 
sources enough  to  maintain  all  her  rights,  and  astonish  all 
her  enemies. 

Barrington  has  given  in  his  work^®^  the  impression  made 
•on  the  house  by  this  speech.     He  says  : — 

"  The  boldness  of  this  motion, — its  promptitude, — its 
.vigour, — ^its  consequences, — ^made  an  instantaneous  and 
yisible  impression  on  the  whole  house  ; — it  was  at  once  a 
declaration  of  war, — a  declaration  of  rights, — and  a  decla- 
ration of  superiority ;— it  opened  a  new  field  of  discussion, 
and  gave  a  new  character  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  a 
jiew  existence  to  the  Irish  people.  It  was  the  keenest  spur 
to  the  cause  of  national  independence.  The  king  of  Ireland 
required  by  an  Irish  parliament  and  his  Irish  subjects  to 
enter  into  hostilities  on  behalf  of  Ireland  against  a  foreign 
nation  with  which  England  had  no  quarrel,  exhibited  a  new 
scene  to  an  enlightened  people,  and  excited  thoughts  and 
inquiries,  which  led  to  the  important'discussion  that  soon 
followed,  and  at  length  attained  the  emancipation  of  Ireland." 

The  reader  will  require,  it  is  presumed,  no  apology  for 
.transcribing  from  the  pages  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  Mis  ob- 
servations on  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien's  character  and  position 
AS  a  senator,  suggested  as  they  have  been  by  the  above 
speech. 

"  Although  deficient  in  oratorical  skill,  the  matter  of  Sir 
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Lucius  O^Briefi's  speeches  was  so  good,  his  reasoning  so 
sound,  and  his  conduct  and  bearing  so  spirited  and  inde- 
pendent, that  be  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  puUic  re- 
putation. He  was  the  only  person  in  the  house,  who,  from 
his  practical  knowledge  of  financial  statistics,  was  enaUed 
to  encounter  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue  Beresford,  and 
to  refute  him  when  addressing  complicated  statements  of 
imnorts  and  exports  to  gentlemen  who  had  little  taste  for 
mlgar  arithmetic.  And  although  between  him  and  Beres- 
ford the  engagement  sometimes  resulted  in  a  drawn  battle, 
in  constitutional  questions  Sir  Lucius  was  always  the  victor. 
Strong  and  decisive,  he  carried  with  him  that  weight  which 
justly  appertained  to  his  information,  his  family,  and  his 
character,  and  his  rival  very  wisely  never  attempted  to  fol- 
low him  out  of  his  own  fortifications." 

Sir  Lucios's  motion  tiiough  supported  by  Grattan  and 
others  of  the  country  party,  was  defeated.  It  was^  however, 
successful  on  the  29th  October,  1783,  a  short  time  after. ^^' 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  and  his  secretary  Sir 
Richard  Heron,  in  proportion  as  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  Ireland,  and  of  mak- 
ing those  concessions  to  the  demand  for  a  free  trade  which 
justice  required,  had  been  for  some  time  losing  ground  in 
the  estimation  of  the  British  government.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  have  been  too  passive  in  dealing  with  the  volun- 
teers, and  were  accordingly  recalled  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1780.  On  the  23d  of  that  month,  the  earl  of  Carlisle 
arrived  in  Dublin  accompanied  by  William  Eden  as  chief 
secretary,  to  assume  the  government  of  a  country  threatened 
with  invasion  and  with  no  adequate  means  at  hand  which 
the  crown  could  command  to  repel  it.  The  government 
of  lord  North,  committed  to  a  disastrous  struggle  with  the 
colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  without  an  ally  among  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  must  unquestionably  have  lost  Ire- 
land, had  it  not  been  for  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  those 
unpurchased  men,  who,  in  the  abandonment  of  its  fractions 
bv  the  government,  took  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
altars  and  firesides.  Uneasy  as  the  government  of  England 
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was  at  thie  sight  (tf  w  Irish  army  which  it  had  not  the  au<> 
thority  to  oommund,  ministers  were  only  too  glad  to  aceept 
the  tender  of  their  sendee^  made  by  the  volunteers  throng 
the  earls  of  Charlemont,  Shannon,  Ely,  and  Tyrone.  Ogki 
the  patriot  member  for  Wexford  county^  o£fored  the  gorem- 
mant  to  march  one  thousand  men  to  any  part  of  the  king- 
dam  where  their  services  might  be  required,  leaving  at  the 
same  time  a  sufficient  force  at  home  for  defence,  in  case  of 
attack.  The  volunteers  throughout  the  kingdom  followed 
these  examples,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  the  commons  being  unanimous  in  conferring  the 
well  merited  comfdiment,  while  in  the  lords,  the  single  dis* 
sentient,  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  only  testified  by  his  dissent 
hia  high  opinion  of  the  volunteers.  His  lordship  said,  that 
while  he  would  glory  in  leading  them  to  the  breach,  and 
while  he  bore  his  most  willing  testimony  to  their  loyalty^ 
zeal,  gallantry,  and  conduct,  and  valued  them  as  purest  buU 
lion,  he  yet  could  not  recognise  them  as  sterling  until  they 
had  received  the  stamp  of  majesty. 

Harrington  states,  that  according  to  the  latest  returns 
of  the  volunteer  army,  they  emoonted  to  124,000  officers 
and  men.  Of  these  100,000  were  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field.  In  the  face  of  such  a  force  no  enemy  could  dare 
to  land  OA  the  shores  of  Ireland.  The  alarm  of  invasion 
smhaided,  and  the  volunteers,  ready  as  they  were  to  shed 
thmr  blood  in  support  of  the  crown  and  person  of  their 
king,  now  felt  that  they  had  a  duty  to  discharge  to  their 
country,  that  of  freeing  its  legislature  firom  the  control  of 
English  or  Irish  privy  councils  and  officials.  Notwithstand* 
lag  tiie  satisfiu^tion  diffiised  through  the  country  by  the 
eoaoession  of  free  trade,  it  was  felt  that  that  measure  could 
he  of  little  advantage  if  not  secured  by  the  nation  possess- 
ing a  free  and  independent  legislature.  It  waa  represented 
thiit  the  repeal  of  the  acts  by  whieh  the  commerce  of  Ire* 
land  bad  been  oppr^!^,  was  the  result  not  of  choice,  but 
of  neoessily,  and  that  wheu  the  necessity  no  longer  existed, 
Ham  pariiament  of  England  might  recal  the  benefits  it  had 
been  obliged  to  concede,  or  even  fetter  the  trade  with  greiitier 
restrictions  than  the  former.     To  secure  the  advantages  the 
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country  at  present  possessed,  a  free  constitution  was  esseu- 
tially  necessary.  To  the  volunteers  the  people  looked  for 
the  realization  of  this  important  object,  and  tbey  were  not 
disappointed. 

These  citizen  soldiers  had  been,  during  the  summers  of 
1780  and  the  following  year,  drilled,  reviewed,  and  bri- 
gaded, and  four  camps  were  about  to  be  formed,  when  the 
fall  of  the  administration  of  lord  North  placed  the  reins  <^ 

g)wer  in  the  hands  of  the  marquis  of  Kockingham,  The 
ritish  ministry,  whose  members  when  in  opposition  had 
constantly  opposed  the  American  war,  had  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  the  Irish  volunteers  would  follow  the  example  of  their 
transatlantic  brethren  and  strike  a  blow  for  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  if  their  claim  for  a  free  parliament 
were  any  longer  refused.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  to  Ireland  on  a  mission  of  peace  and 
concession.  It  was  high  time  to  take  this  step,  for  the 
volunteers  had  called  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
several  corps  of  the  province  of  Ulster  to  be  held  at  Dun- 
gannon  on  the  15th  February,  1782.  Besolutions  prepared 
by  the  earl  of  Charlemont  assisted  by  Grattan  and  Flood, 
were  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  three  corps,  in  which  they  declared  their  disapproba- 
tion of  any  body  of  men  having  power  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  country  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
Ireland, — of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Irish  and  English 
privy  councils  under  the  law  of  Poynings, — of  a  mutiny 
act  unlimited  in  duration, — and  of  judges  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown.  They  recorded,  with  only  ttoo  dis- 
sentients, their  opinion  that  it  was  time  that  the  penal 
laws  enacted  against  their  Roman  catholic  fellow-subjects 
should  be  relaxed,  and  the  address  contained  this  memor- 
able declaration,  "  we  know  our  duty  to  our  sovereign  and 
are  loyal ;  we  know  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  are  resolved 
to  be  free."  These  resolutions  were  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien  and  his  colleague,  the  county  of  Clare  met 
on  the  6th  of  April,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  stated  in 
the  Appendix.  ^"^ 

(^)Vid6  port, 
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The  duke  of  Portland  landed  on  the  14th  of  April.  On 
the  next  day  the  provost  the  right  honorable  John  Hely 
Hutchinson,  member  for  the  city  of  Cork,  announced  to  a 
crowded  house  his  excellency's  arrival,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing  message  :  ^'  That  his  grace  had  it  in  command  from 
his  majesty  to  inform  the  house,  that  being  concerned  to 
find  that  discontents  and  jealousies  were  prevailing  among 
his  loyal  subjects  of  this  country  on  matters  of  great  weight 
and  importance,  his  majesty  recommends  to  the  house  to 
take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order 
to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give  mutual  satisfaction 
to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

In  one  of  thos^  incomparable  addresses  which  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  language  lasts,  Grattan  declared  the  terms 
on  which  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  government  of  the 
duke  of  Portland.     They  were  : 

A  repeal  of  the  6th  George  the  first  declaring  the  right 
of  England  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding the  restoration  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the 
house  of  lords  in  Ireland. 

Abolition  of  the  unconstitutional  power  of  the  privy 
councils. 

Bepeal  of  the  mutiny  act. 

He  would  say  nothing  about  the  independence  of  the 
judges  as  he  understood  the  draft  of  a  biU  to  remedy  that 
grievance  was  on  its  way  to  this  country.  These  conces- 
sions would  have  the  effect  of  removing  every  cause  of 
complaint  from  Ireland. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  when  an  address  of  thanks  to  the 
king  for  the  recognition  of  the  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland  and  a  vote  for  granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the' .raising  of  a  force  of 
20,000  seamen,  were  under  considenflfion,  the  deMte  turned 
on  the  question  whether  the  simple  rej^lsal  of  the  Al  George 
amounted  to  a  renunciation  of  all  right  in  Englam  to  legis- 
late  for  Ireland.  On  this  question  tiie  two  great  lights  of 
the  house  were  opposed.  The  clause  of  the  address  which 
gave  rise  to  the  discussion  requires  to  be  mentioned.  It 
was  in  the  following  terms  ; 
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'^  That,  gratified  in  these  pattlculars^  we  do  assiire  his 
majesty  that  no  constitational  question  between  the  two 
nations  will  any  longer  exist  which  can  interrupt  their 
harmony  ;  and  that  as  Great  Britain  has  approved  of  our 
firmness,  so  she  may  rely  on  our  affection." 

The  recorder  of  Dublin,  Bradstreet,  took  exception  to 
this  clause  which  stated  that  all  constitutional  questions 
were  at  an  end.  He  contended  there  was  nothing  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  to  call  for  such  a  paragraph. 

In  combatting  this  objection,  Grattan  insiated  that  the 
simple  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act,  6  Geo.  I.  which  men- 
tioned the  right  to  bind,  disayowed  that  right,  espedally  u 
no  previous  act  was  in  existence  laying  a  positive  claim  to 
such  a  right  He  had  not^  he  said,  the  least  idea  that  in 
repealing  the  6th  of  Greorge  Great  Britain  should  be  called 
on  or  bound  to  make  a  declaration  that  she  h^  usurped  a 
power.  To  make  such  a  demand  would  be  a  dishonour- 
able condition. 

Flood  took  a  contrai7  view.  He  argued  that  as  the 
act  was  a  declaratory  act,  the  simple  repeal  of  it  only  re- 
pealed  the  declaration,  while  it  left  the  claim  still  subsisting. 
That  the  ver}'  title  of  the  act, "  a  law  for  the  better  securing 
the  Jeix?ndence  of  Ireland/'  inferred  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
vious claim  which  was  asserted  by  some  English  lawyers 
and  that  this  right  had  been  exercised  in  various  acts  of 
the  English  parliament  still  unrepealed.  Although  it  was 
true  that  at  the  present  moment  there  was  nothing  which 
apjxnireil  likely  to  disturb  the  general  harmony,  who  oouW 
engage  that  the  present  administration  might  not  at  some 
future  period  change  its  mind  ?  He  beggeid  gentlemen  to 
consider  the  language  held  in  the  Englidi  commons.  Tixy 
asserted  a  right  to  external  legislation,  and  the  seconder  of 
the  motion  on  the  Irish  question  did  not  give  up  that  right. 
Even  tlie  secretary  asserted  it,  although  he  had  given  up 
that  of  intcmaL  "  If  this  house,**  observed  Flood,  "*  were 
to  rest  satisfieil  with  a  simple  repeal,  it  might  be  iniemd 
that  you  impliedly  assented  to  the  assertion  that  they  bad 
a  riijht  to  bind  you."  Such  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
this  statesman  to  contend  for  an  express  renunciation  by 
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the  British  parliament  of  ^  right  to  legislate  foi*  Ireland^ 
and  that  nothing  less  wonid  afford  security  to  the  nation. 

The  debate  was  becoming  animated,  nereral  of  the  mem- 
berA  having  addressed  the  house,  when  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien 
rose  to  throw  oil  oh  the  troubled  waters.  He  contended 
that  the  address  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  annexed 
to  it.  The  king  called  on  Ireland  to  state  her  discontents; 
*'We  stated  them,"  (he  pursued,)  "  and  it  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  they  be  not  all  redressed.  The  king,  lords,  and 
commons  alone  of  Ireland,  have  the  power  to  bind  us.  The 
power  usurped  bj  the  English  is  given  up.  The  king  has 
declared  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  our  wishes.  Can 
we,  then,  entertain  a  doubt,  when  his  majesty  leads  the  way 
and  has  promised  his  consent  ?  Though  the  king  has  the 
Jxmer  of  putting  a  negative  on  your  acts  no  cause  of  dis- 
content can  in  future  exist  between  the  legislatures  of  both 
nations,  for  this  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  England  is  adding 
the  strength  of  three  millions  of  people  to  the  British 
standard."  Sir  Lucius  said  he  would  co-operate  in  the 
whole  of  the  address  at  that  time,  but  would,  at  another 
opportunity,  give  his  objections  to  the  mode  of  the  vote  of 
credit,  although  he  would  agree  to  the  principle. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  objections  made  by 
Flood,  the  address  was  voted  containing  the  obnoxious 
passage  quoted  above  with  only  six  dissentients.  Convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  he  was  not  deterred  by  the 
smallness  of  the  support  he  received,  but  brought  the  ques^ 
tion  again  forward,  moving  on  the  19th  July,  1782,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  affirm  the  sole  exclusive  right  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  make  laws  for  the  country  in 
an  matters  external  and  internal.  This  motion  had  no 
better  success  than  before.  Although  urged  with  his  ac- 
eustomed  eloquence  and  force  of  reasoning,  the  mover  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  have  the  motion  negatived  without  put- 
ting the  house  to  the  trouble  of  a  division  ;  while  Grattan, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  force  of  his  rival's  reasons,  and  wish^ 
ing  to  prevent  the  effect  of  them  on  people  out  of  doors, 
proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  unaninHnisly  carried^  to 
the  effect  that  Flood's  motion  was  rejected  because  the  ex- 
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elusive  right  of  legislation  external  and  internal,  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  had  heen  already  unequivocallj  acknow* 
ledged  by  Great  Britain. 

This  resolution  did  not  satisfy  the  people  that  their 
rights  were  sufficiently  secured  by  the  simple  repeal  of  the 
declaratory  act  of  the  6th  Geo.  I.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  the  defeat  of  Flood's  motion,  the  volunteers  of  Belfast 
having  met  to  consider  whether  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  decision  at  which  parliament  had  arrived,  declared, 
by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  and  that  something  more 
was  required  to  set  the  public  mind  at  rest.  The  lawyers' 
corps  of  volunteers,  from  their  peculiar  avocations  better 
qualified  to  discuss  such  a  subject,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  sentiment  gradually  ripened  into  a  conviction,  and 
when  the  brief  administration  of  lord  Sockingham  termi- 
nated on  the  decease  of  that  nobleman  in  July,  the  earl  of 
Shelbume,  his  successor,  was  apprized  before  the  end  of  the 
year  by  the  new  lord  lieutenant,  earl  Temple,  that  some  fur- 
ther step  must  be  taken  to  quiet  the  agitation  on  the  ques- 
tion then  prevalent,  and  likely  to  increase.  The  triumpli 
of  Flood  was  completed  by  the  passing,  early  in  the  next 
year,  of  the  English  act,  the  23  Geo.  III.,  chap.  28,  which, 
reciting  in  the  preamble  that  doubts  having  arisen  whether 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  previous  year  (that  repealing 
the  6  Geo.  I.,  ch.  5)  were  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  the  rii^hts  claimed  by  them  to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  enacted  by  his  majesty  and  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom in  all  cases  whatever^  and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits 
of  law,  or  in  equity  which  may  be  instituted  in  that  king- 
dom  decided  in  his  majesty's  courts  therein  finally  and  with- 
out appeal  from  thence,  proceeds  to  enact  that  for  removing 
all  doubts  respecting  the  same,  the  said  right  so  claimed 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  established  and  ascer- 
tained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  questioned 
or  questionable. 

The  second  section  enacted  that  no  writ  of  error  or  ap- 
peal from  the  courts  of  Ireland  should  for  the  future  be 
ceived  by  any  court  in  Great  Britain. 
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Thufl  was  ended  this  struggle  for  the  legislative  inde- 
peadenoe  (tf  Ireland.  To  the  volunteers  the  victory  was 
igre-eminently  due,  and  thanks  were,  by  both  houses,  voted 
to  them  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  concession  of  free  trade. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  acquired  an  independent  parlia- 
ment than  they  found  it  necessary  to  have  it  reformed. 
The  agitation  for  reform  became  the  question  of  the  day  in 
1782  and  the  following  year,  and  the  volunteers  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  with  their  usual  alacrity.  They  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  reform  in  England, 
and  sought  advice  from  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  to  forward  the  ques- 
tion. A  letter  from  the  duke  of  Richmond,  of  the  5th  of 
August,  1783,  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  of  the 
delegates  of  forty-five  volunteer  corps  who  had  assembled  at 
Lisbum  on  the  previous  1st  of  July,  and  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  grace  requesting  his  opinion  on  the  reform  of 
their  parliament,  contains  views  which  may  strike  the 
reader  as  being  of  importance  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
referent  to  the  present  and  the  future,  as  to  the  past, 
with  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  islands.  In 
this  letter  the  writer  says  : 

'^  Before  I  conclude  I  beg  leave  to  express  a  wish  that  the 
mutually  essential  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land may  soon  be  settled  on  some  liberal  and  fair  footing. 
That  which  did  subsist  was  on  such  narrow  and  absurd 
principles  that  no  friend  to  either  kingdom  can  regret  the 
loss.  Founded  on  constraint  and  dependence  incompatible 
with  the  condition  of  freemen,  Ireland  had  an  indisputable 
right  to  dissolve  it  whenever  she  chose  to  do  so.  But  surely 
if  we  do  not  mean  a  total  separation,  it  would  be  right  to 
agree  on  some  new  terms  by  which  we  are  to  continue  con- 
nected. J  have  always  thought  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
two  islands  to  be  incorporated  and  form  one  and  the  same 
kingdom,  with  the  same  legislature,  meeting  sometimes  in 
IreLuid  as  well  as  in  England.  But  if  there  are  difficulties 
to  such  an  union  not  to  be  got  over  at  present,  some  sort  of 
fisderal  union  at  least,  between  the  kingdoms  seems  neces- 
aary,  to  ascertain  the  many  circumstances  that  concern 

2f 
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their  joint  interests,  and  an  union  of  this  sort  may  now  be 
formed  with  much  greater  propriety  than  before,  as  it  will 
be  sanctioned  by  the  free  consent  of  independent  nations." 
The  commercial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  legislatures  of  which  were  now  established  on  a 
footing  of  mutual  independence,  required  to  be  ascertained 
and  established.  On  the  16th  of  October  1784,  Mr.  Corry 
moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  throw  open  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  to  the  merchants  of  Ireland,  and  was  re- 
plied to  by  Yelverton,  the  attorney  general,  lliat  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  frame  a  system  of  commercial  laws,  which 
ought  not,  therefore,  be  frittered  away  by  partial  attempts, 
but  considered  as  a  whole.  The  motion  was,  according, 
withdrawn.  In  accordance  with  the  intimation  given  by 
the  attorney  general,  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  in 
England  took  into  its  consideration  the  state  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  made  a  report,  in 
which  they  state  that  three  plans  presented  themselves  for 
settling  the  question. 

1 .  That  the  ports  of  each  kingdom  should  be  open  to 
goods  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  each  other,  free  from 
all  duties  except  excise  and  other  internal  imposts. 

2.  That  each  kingdom  should  make  such  regulations 
and  impose  such  duties  on  the  productions  of  the  other  as 
the  respective  legislatures  should  think  proper.  (This  the 
committee  observed  was  the  course  most  likely  to  be  followed, 
unless  some  agreement  were  made,  and  must  be  a  source  of 
perpetual  dissension.) 

3.  That  the  two  kingdoms  should  agree  on  certain  mo- 
derate duties  to  be  imposed  on  goods  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture  of  each  other,  such  as  would  secure  a  due  preference 
in  the  home  market  for  its  own  articles,  and  yet  leave  to  the 
sister  kingdom  advantages  though  not  equal  to  its  own,  yet 
superior  to  those  granted  to  any  foreign  country. 

Founded  on  the  principles  embodied  in  the  foregoing 
plans,  eleven  resolutions  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Irish  secretary  Orde,  to  a  committee  of  the 
Irish  commons  on  the  7th  Feb.  1785,  and  agreed  to.     And 
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on  the  16th  of  that  month  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by 
both  houses,  that  the  said  resolutions  be  laid  before  his  ma* 
jesty  with  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  measures  taken  by 
his  command,  towards  the  arrangement  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Of  these  resolutions,  framed  in  England  and  thus  as- 
sented to  by  the  Irish  parliament,  the  first  ten  were  founded 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  both  countries.  The 
eleventh  contained  the  germs  of  future  discord  between  the 
two  parliaments.  It  provided  that  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  trade  whatever  amount  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
X65  6,000  the  gross  revenue  of  Ireland  should  produce, 
should  be  appropriated  towards  the  support  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire  in  such  manner  as  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  should  direct 

In  the  interval  between  February  and  May  these  reso- 
lutions, on  a  further  consideration  of  their  provisions,  under- 
went a  very  important  change.  On  the  12th  of  May,  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  an  elaborate  addr^  to  the  English  commons, 
brought  forward  his  final  propositions  for  adjusting  the 
share  Ireland  was  to  have  in  the  general  commerce  of  the 
empire.  The  ninth  of  his  propositions  contained  a  declara- 
tion, that  it  was  essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
kingdom  that  goods,  the  produce  of  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shoidd  not  be  imported  into  Ireland 
except  through  Great  Britain,  and  that  ships  proceeding  to 
those  countries  should  not  be  restricted  from  touching  at 
Irish  ports,  and  taking  on  board  any  of  the  goods  of  the 
growl^  produce,  or  manufacture  of  that  kingdom.  Not- 
withstanding this  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament to  trade  with  the  whole  world  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  act  of  renunciation  which  was 
hardly  two  years  old,  the  commercial  interests  of  England 
were  able  to  defeat  the  minister  (whose  propositions  did 
not  appear  to  afford  sufficient  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  advantages  already  in  their  possession,)  by  having  a 
motion  carried  that  counsel  should  be  heard  on  behalf  of 
the  English  merchants  against  the  proposed  resolutions. 
The  consequence  was  that  further  important  changes  were 
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made,  and  the  original  eleven  resolutions  submitted  bv 
Orde  to  the  Irish  house  of  commons  in  February,  enlarged 
to  twenty.  These  it  became  the  unpleasant  duty  of  the 
Irish  secretary  to  do  his  utmost  to  pass  through  Uie  Irish 
parliament,  a  perilous  adventure  as  the  result  proved* 

On  the  11th  of  August,  while  the  Irish  parliament  was 
still  sitting  in  expectation  of  the  result  of  the  ministerial 
measures  proposed  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the  secretary  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Ireland,  appeared  in  his  place  in  the 
house  of  commons  and  was  about  to  address  the  house,  when 
Flood  rose,  and,  having  observed  that  in  the  bill  lately  in- 
troduced into  the  English  house  of  commons  for  ascertain- 
ing the  share  Ireland  was  to  have  in  the  general  commerce 
of  the  empire  it  was  stated  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
Ireland  should  i*elinquish  her  newly  acquired  right  of  legis- 
lating for  herself,  and  should  bind  herself  to  enact  such  laws 
as  England  thought  proper  to  pass  respecting  navigation 
and  commerce,  he  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  house  will  retain  the  free  and  full  exercise, 
at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  of  its  undoubted  right  to 
legislate  for  Ireland,  commercially  and  externally,  as  well  as 
internally." 

This  was  taking  up  the  gauntlet  so  arrogantly  thrown 
down  by  the  monopolists  of  England.  The  secretary,  claim- 
ing the  indulgence,  if  not  the  right,  to  be  heard  on  the  pro- 
positions adopted  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and  per- 
haps hoping  in  the  interval  to  gain  some  additional  support 
to  a  cause  which  he  must  have  inwardly  felt  was  hopeless, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  motion  of  adjournment  to  the  next 
day.  On  the  meeting  of  the  house,  he  proceeded  to  unfold 
the  propositions,  twenty  in  number,  to  which  the  resolutions 
of  February  had  been  altered  and  enlarged,  and  concluded 
his  unpleasant  task  by  asking  for  leave  to  introduce  his 
bill.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  attorney  general, 
Fitzgibbon. 

Summoned  to  resist  this  the  first  attack  on  her  new- 
born liberties,  the  champions  of  the  parliamentary  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  Flood  and  Grattan,  opposed  the  motion. 
Grattan  insisted  that  the  bill  was  inadmissible,  conflicting 
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as  it  was  with  all  their  previous  legislation.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  as  established  in  1779,  and  they  were  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  acquired  by  the  country  in  the 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  its  parliament  only  three 
years  before.  Contrary  to  the  rights  acquired  by  that 
charter  of  their  independence,  they  were  now  by  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  be  debarred  from  trading  with  India  or  China 
or  any  other  country  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  The  adoption  of  the  bill  would  be  in 
efl^t  to  barter  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

Flood,  in  the  course  of  his  powerful  arguments  against 
the  bill,  urged  that  the  plantation  trade  of  Ireland  had  been 
already  settled  by  the  provisions  of  the  acts  passed  in  1779, 
sud  that  that  with  for£gn  countries  was  esteblished  by  the 
act  of  1782,  by  which  their  legislative  independence,  and 
their  right  to  trade  with  all  foreign  nations  whatsoever, 
had  been  recognised  and  settled.  It  remained  therefore 
only  to  arrange  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  itself.  But 
to  refer  to  the  clause  concerning  the  navy,  what  was  the 
surplus  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  to  be  given  for  ?  For  the 
protection  of  a  navy  now  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when 
it  was  not  wanted !  And  yet  with  all  this  concern  to  pro- 
vide for  naval  expenditure,  there  was  no  stipulation  for  our 
obtaining  its  protection  in  time  of  war,  when  it  might  be- 
come necessary.  For  these  reasons  he  would  oppose  the 
motion. 

Other  members  having  addressed  the  house,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  sense  of  the  commons  was  against  the  bill. 
To  refuse  assent  to  its  introduction  was,  however,  so  un- 
usual a  proceeding  and  so  contrary  to  parliamentary  cour- 
tesy, that  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  felt  called  on  to  interpose. 
With  that  weight  of  character  which  belonged  to  the  father 
of  free  trade,  and  with  the  recollection  of  the  house,  that  to 
ids  exertions  in  1779.  both  in  England  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  it  was  owing  that  the  restrictions  on  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  had  been  removed,  Sir  Lucius  addressed 
the  house  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  tlie 
ministerial  bill.     The  practical  character  of  his  address  on 
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this  occasion  so  omplj  justifies  the  observations  already 
cited  from  the  pages  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  that  h^ 
speech,  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  debate  by  Wood- 
fall,  deserves  to  be  laid  in  full  before  the  reader.  It  is  here 
subjoined : — 

^'  Though  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  troubled  the 
house  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  yet  something  that  has 
been  alluded  to  by  other  gentlemen,  and  more  expressly 
stated  by  my  friend  who  spoke  lately  (Mr.  Cony)^  oblige 
me  to  depart  from  that  intention.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  every  man  who  gives  his  assent  to  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  for  effectuating  the  intercourse  and  placing  the 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  permanent 
and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries,  gives  his  support  to  the  doctrines  of  the  fourth 
proposition  of  the  English  parliament,  which  are  stated  to 
militate  against  the  constitution  of  Ireland. 

''Now  as  I  mean  to  allow  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  bring  in  his  bill,  and  aflerwards  to  assist  this  house  in 
making  that  bill  as  perfect  as  may  be,  and  as  I  have  on 
former  occasions  expressed  my  readiness  to  second  the  mo- 
tion of  an  honoumble  friend  on  the  other  side  that  this 
house  will  retain  undiminished  the  free  and  full  exercise  of 
the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  at  all  times  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  commercially  and  externally,  as  well  as  internally  ; 
and  as  I  am  still  ready  to  give  liim  the  same  suppoit,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  shc»w  that  tliese  sentiments  are  not  in- 
consistent. 

"  I  trust,  Sir,  I  have  l>een  found  as  little  disposed  as  any 
man  to  barter  a  free  constitution  for  trade,  first,  because  I 
liold  the  great  rlglits  of  the  people  to  be  unalienable  by  par- 
liament, and  that  such  an  attempt  would  be,  ipso  facto ^ 
void  ;  and,  secondly,  because  free  trade  (however  cherished) 
can  only  thrive  in  the  soil  of  a  free  constitution.  And  I 
am  ready  to  say  that  when  first  I  saw  the  English  proposi* 
tions  as  they  were  sent  down  to  our  representatives,  I 
thought  the  fourth  proj)osition  exceedingly  exceptionable. 
The  propositions,  however,  had  been  formed  amid  contrarient 
:5ontimcnts,  in  the  heat  of  debate  and  with  amendments  first 
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suggested  on  the  moment  of  their  adoption  (circumstances 
not  always  the  most  happy  to  produce  precision  in  our  ex- 
pressions) ;  and  therefore  I  was  willing  to  give  the  parlia- 
ment  of  our  sister  kingdom  the  same  liberty  I  could  not 
deny  to  any  individual,  the  liberty  of  expressing  the  sense 
they  wished  to  have  affixed  to  their  own  expressions.  That 
meaning  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  sufficieiitly  defined  in 
the  address  of  both  houses,  after  deliberation  and  without  a 
negative,  and  to  which  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature 
had  added  the  sanction  of  its  approbation.  This  address  had 
asserted  the  legislative  rights  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  would  ever  hold  those  as  sacred  as  their  own. 
The  bill  brought  in  in  consequence  of  this  address  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiments,  if  possible  still  stronger ;  and 
I  confess,  with  these  declarations,  and  with  the  powers 
which  I  felt  were  inherent  in  the  Irish  parliament,  as  an 
individual  I  was  satisfied.     The  people,  however,  had  con- 
sidered the  propositions  only,  and  had  very  generally  ad- 
dressed this  house  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  constitution  ; 
I  thought  their  last  petitions  were  entitled  not  only  to  re- 
spect  but  to  an  answer,  and  that  my  honourable  friend's  re- 
solution was  that  proper  parliamentary  answer.     When 
that  was  given,  I  thought  the  house  might,  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  give  this  effect  by  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee who  were  to  prepare  the  bill  to  insert  a  clause  which 
should  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition 
of  the  settlement,  and  upon  which  the  duration  thereof  must 
depend,  that  the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and  manufacture, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  securing  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
ships  and  mariners  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  so  far  as  they 
conferred  the  same  benefits  and  imposed  equal  restraints, 
should  be  the  same  in  both  kingdoms.     And  therefore  en- 
acting  that  all  such  laws  (so  far  as  they  related  to  such  ex- 
clusive privileges,  and  confined  such  benefits  and  imposed 
rach  restraints),  which  now  existed  in  Great  Britain,  should 
also  be  in  force  and  full  effect  in  Ireland. 

And  this  the  house  must  do,  either  by  inserting  all  such 
daosei  of  the  British  laws,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  the 
Irish  bill,  or  by  general  terms,  including  the  whole  as  in 
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Mr.  Telverton's  bill.  I  wish  also  that  a  similar  restriction 
should  be  given  with  respect  to  the  duties  on  colonial  pro- 
duce. And  I  am  confident  this  with  the  clause  at  present 
in  the  bill  asserting  the  sole  right  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land to  make  laws  to  bind  this  country,  will  be  satis&ctory 
to  every  dispassionate  man  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  must  be 
satisfactory  to  Great  Britain  also,  for  it  admits  their  prin- 
ciple  of  perfect  and  continued  equality.  It  carries  that 
principle  into  effect,  as  far  as  we  think  by  the  constitution 
we  have  any  power  to  go,  and  if  ever  new  regulations  may 
be  required,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  assent  of  Ireland 
to  what  is  necessary  for  the  empire,  and  must  confer  equal 
benefits  on  both  kingdoms. 

^^  When  this  shall  have  been  done,  I  shall  not  fear  even 
to  meet  the  respectable  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin  upon 
the  commercial  part  of  the  budness.  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
demonstrate  that  Ireland  by  this  bill  will  receive  very  great 
and  permanent  commercial  advantages,  and  that  we  must 
shortly  become  a  manufacturing,  trading,  and  opulent  na- 
tion. The  manufacturers  of  Britain  are  universally  of  this 
opinion.  I  know  one  house  here  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
that  has  already  got  two  partners  from  England  with  sixty 
thousand  pound?,  upon  a  supposition  that  this  system  will 
take  place.  In  the  evidence  before  the  British  parliament, 
one  gentleman  of  Manchester,  who  states  that  he  pays 
£:?7.0Ck3  a-year  in  duties,  declares  his  intention  of  forminjr 
a  connexion  in  Ireland  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  1 
have  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  that  very  Mr.  Smith, 
who  so  yerj'  illiberally^  and  so  very  unjustly,'  has  scattered 
about  his  abuse  on  all  his  brethren  who  came  here  before 
him,  and  have  his  letter  to  the  linen  board,  offering  to  come 
himself  here  and  solicit  encouragement.  I  know  there  are 
gentlemen  of  Manchester  this  moment  in  the  house  for  the 
same  purpose  and  watching  this  event.  On  thes:e  grounds 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  to  vote  for  the  introducrion  of  the 
bilL" 

This  speech  so  full  of  practical  good  sense,  and  spoken 
^^^  ^  iHioiin  the  house  was  accustomed  to  repose  its  con- 
mkmm  m  all  matters  c<mceming  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
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the  kingdom,  restored  the  doubtful  baluice.  On  the  divi- 
sion which  took  place  there  were  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  ayes  127,  noes  108  ;  majority  19. 

On  the  15th  the  secretary  informed  the  house  that  he 
had  prepared  the  bill  and  when  printed  would  present  it, 
but  that  he  did  not  intend  that  any  further  proceedings 
should  be  taken  with  respect  to  it  in  that  session.  It  could 
go  before  the  country,  and  if  on  a  maturer  consideration  of 
its  provisions  they  thought  it  for  their  advantage,  they 
might  in  the  next  session  bring  it  forward  themselves. 

It  was  evident  to  the  secretary  that  opposed  as  his  biU 
had  been  on  the  very  threshold,  it  had  no  chance  of  passing 
the  future  stages.  It  was  never  again  brought  forward  in 
the  short-lived  existence  of  the  Irish  parliament. 

It  appears  as  if  it  had  been  determined  beforehand  by  the 
decree  of  fate  that  the  legislatures  of  the  two  islands  should 
conflict.  Important  as  was  the  question  to  what  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  empire,  and  under  what  arrangements,  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  be  admitted,  the  question  of  the  re- 
gency was  of  still  greater  consequence,  involving,  as  it  did, 
the  solution  of  constitutional  problems  of  the  most  difficult 
kind,  and,  as  the  event  within  the  space  of  a  few  years 
shewed,  the  very  existence  of  one  of  the  parliaments  itself. 

The  second  cause  or  occasion  of  conflict  between  the 
British  and  Irish  legislatures,  arose  from  the  malady  by 
which  the  sovereign,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789,  was 
afflicted.  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  time  prime  minister,  in  establish- 
ing a  regency  in  the  person  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  took  care  that  the 
trust  should  be  scrupulously  fenced  by  all  the  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  which  appeared  to 
him  and  his  colleagues  to  be  necessary,  and  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  prince  at  the  time  appeared  to  demand.  The 
Irish  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  prudently 
following  the  example  set  them  by  the  more  cautious  as- 
sembly of  Great  Britain,  in  an  exuberant  spirit  of  loyal 
confidence,  by  an  address  from  both  houses  conferred  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  on  the  prince  in  as  ample  a 
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manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  his  royal 
parent 

In  England  the  case  of  a  regency  had  been  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  by  former  statutes,  and  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  apply  the  act  of  parliament,  sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  such  restrictions  as  would  make  it 
obvious  that  the  appointment  of  a  regent  did  not  amount  to 
a  dethronement  of  the  legitimate,  altfiough  for  a  time  the 
incapacitated,  sovereign.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  considerable  op- 
position in  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament,  succeed^ 
in  enforcing  his  views,  and  the  regency  with  limited  powers 
was  tendered  to  the  Prince  of  Wdes.  Within  less  than  a 
month,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Irish  parliament,  the  lord  lieutenant^  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
malady,  he  had  not  received  his  majestjr's  commands  as  to 
the  meiisures  to  be  recommended  to  their  consideration. 
Whatever  information  he  (the  lord  lieutenant)  should  re- 
ceive from  time  to  time,  he  would  take  care  to  lay  before 
them,  to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations  on  this  melancholy 
subject. 

When  the  commons  returned  to  their  house,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  suggested  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing with  some  money  bills,  and  was  about  to  move  to  that 
effect  when  Grattan  interposed.  He  insisted  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  crown  and  to  the  great  personage  to  whom 
they  looked  up  as  the  regent,  required  that  they  should  not 
allow  any  inferior  object  to  occupy  their  deliberations  until 
the  third  estate  of  the  realm  was  complete.  After  a  long 
debate  the  business  of  supply  was  put  off  to  the  12th,  and 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  who  had  occupied  the  chair  in  the  in- 
terira,  having  left  it,  the  house  resumed. 

On  the  12th  the  question  of  the  regency  still  pending, 
as  soon  as  the  speaker  took  the  chair,  Fitzherbert,  the  ch^ 
secretary,  informed  the  house  that  by  command  of  his  exod* 
lency  the  lordlieutenant,hehad  to  lay  before  them  the  addresi 
agre^  to  by  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  together  with  the  answer 
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which  ^e  prince  read  from  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords. 
The  secretary  then  presented  the  paper,  and  on  the  speaker 
putting  the  question  that  the  title  of  it  be  read  : 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  paper 
could  not  be  presented  without  an  order  from  the  house  on 
a  motion  made  for  the  purpose. 

Sir  John  Blaquiere  was  for  postponing  the  reception  of 
the  paper,  in  order  that  room  might  be  given  to  bring  up  the 
address. 

The  speaker  called  on  the  house  for  its  advice.  He  did 
not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  question  being  put  on  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  house  by  a  lord  lieutenant. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  thought  the  rule  was,  that  nothing 
should  be  put  on  the  table  without  the  leave  of  the  house. 

Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  in  obedience  to  a  general  call  of  the 
members,  observed  that  the  lord  lieutenant  in  his  speech  to 
both  houses  had  promised  to  lay  before  them  what  further 
documents  he  should  receive,  and  that  the  house  had  voted 
him  an  address  of  thanks.  It  could  not  therefore  with  con- 
sistency refuse  to  receive  the  paper  now  under  considera*- 
tion.  He  (Sir  Lucius)  had  now  been  thirty  years  in  par- 
liament, and  could  state  that  any  communication  from  a 
lord  lieutenant  had  been  always  received  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  he  hoped  that  the  house  in  the  present  instance 
would  not  depart  from  the  antient  form  of  communication. 
It  might  convey  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  denied  the  assertion  made  by  the 
right  honourable  baronet  of  its  being  a  matter  of  right.  He 
(Sir  H.  C.)  did  not  make  the  objection  out  of  the  smallest 
disrespect  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  but  he  would  set  his  face 
against  it  as  a  matter  of  right ;  he  would  not  give  up  the 
privileges  of  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  given  by  the  last  speaker 
and  a  few  others,  the  house,  yielding  to  the  authority  and 
convinced  by  the  reasons  adduced  by  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien, 
ordered  that  the  addresses  of  both  houses  of  the  British  par* 
liament  should  be  read  by  the  clerk  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ConoIIy  then  moved  that  an  address  be  presented 
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to  the  prince  of  Wales,  requesting  his  royal  highness  to  as- 
some  the  govemment  of  the  kingdom  during  the  indisposi- 
tion of  his  majesty,  and  no  longer,  and  to  exercise  his 
authority  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  attorney  general  Fitzgibbon,  in  opposing  the  motion, 
asserted  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  was  so  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  king  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  not  as  king  of  Ire- 
land but  as  head  of  the  empire.  He  combatted  the  idea 
that  the  house,  in  the  present  instance,  should  take  such  a 
step  as  the  appointment  of  a  regent  for  Ireland,  as  any  such 
appointment  must  pass  the  great  seal  of  England  before  it 
could  receive  validity  ;  and  in  case  the  Irish  parliament 
should  happen  to  appoint  a  different  person  from  that  chosen 
by  the  parliament  of  England,  their  resolution  would  go  for 
nothing,  as  the  British  regent  would  refuse  to  affix  the  great 
seal  to  such  an  appointment. 

Grattan  denied  these  principles,  and  repudiated  the  no- 
tion that  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  acts  of  the  Irish 
parliament  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  as  king  of 
Ireland.  He  also  denied  that  the  regent  of  England  would 
have  the  power  to  supersede  one  appointed  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament. Such  principles  contravened  the  free  agency  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  cut  up  the  constitution  by  tihe  roots. 

After  an  animated  debate,  the  question  being  loudly 
called  for,  was  put  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  without 
a  division. 

A  similar  address  was  carried  in  the  lords  by  a  majority 
of  nineteen,  seventeen  peers  entering  a  protest  on  the  jour- 
nals. On  the  19th  of  February  both  houses  waited  on  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  transmit  their  addresses  to  England.  His 
excellency  declared,  that  considering  his  oath  of  office,  and 
the  responsibilty  of  his  position,  he  was  unable  to  comply 
with  their  request  The  two  houses  thus  disappointed,  re- 
turned and  named  commissioners  to  proceed  to  London  and 
;  thrir  iddraness  to  his  royal  highuess  the  prince  of 
« appointed  by  the  lords  ^^^  *^«  *^«  ^^ 
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Leiiister  and  the  earl  of  Charlemont.  The  address  from 
the  commons  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Conoliy,  O'Neill,  and 
Ponsonby,  privy  councillors,  and  Mr.  Stewart.  Thus  ended 
this  memorable  act  in  the  political  drama  of  the  rise  and 
extinction  of  an  independent  Irish  parliament.  The  almost 
immediate  recovery  of  the  sovereign  prevented  the  occur- 
rance  of  any  practical  inconvenience  from  this  divergence 
in  the  action  of  the  two  parliaments  ;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  most  English  statesmen,  and  of  some  too  in  Ireland,  the 
permanent  continuance  of  two  legislatures  claiming  to  ex- 
ercise independent  functions  became  thenceforward  an 
impossibility.  How  long  the  existence  of  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment freed  from  the  control  of  the  privy  council  might 
have  continued,  had  not  the  questions  of  foreign  trade  and 
the  regency  occurred,  is  a  question  as  difficult  as  it  is  now 
useless,  to  attempt  to  solve.  The  cruel  policy  of  depriving 
Ireland  of  the  power  of  developing  its  own  resources,  adopted 
in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  WiUiam,  was  never  quietly  acquiesced  in.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  underhand  influence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  nullify  its  own  tardy  concession  by  practising  with 
the  Portuguese  authorities  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Irish 
trade  to  that  country,  that  the  spirit  of  Ireland  was  fully 
roused.  And  it  was  when  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
Dublin  had  been  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
gave  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
spirit-stirring  speech  that  it  became  a  conviction  that  the 
power  of  legislating  on  matters  merely  internal  in  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  would  afford  no  sufficient  security  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  had  been  extorted  from, 
rather  than  conceded  by,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
To  this  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  on  the  part  of  England 
was  maiidy  to  be  attributed  Flood's  demand  of  something 
more  than  the  simple  repeal  of  the  declaratory  statute  of 
George.  When  the  people  of  Ireland  found  out  that  intrigues 
had  been  set  on  foot  at  a  foreign  court  by  the  agents  of  the 
British  government  to  prevent  the  extension  of  their  trade, 
they  co^d  have  no  confidence  that  the  concessions,  wrung 
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from  a  reluctant  ministry  through  the  attitude  of  the  volun- 
teers, might  not,  at  the  first  fayourable  opportunity,  be 
recalled. 

The  further  notices  of  the  actiye  and  useful  public  life 
of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentaiy 
history  of  his  country,  are  few.  On  the  20&  of  Januaxy, 
1791,  he  moved  resolutions  for  the  more  satisfiEu^tory  trisJs 
of  election  petitions,  which  were  adopted  by  the  house  of 
commons,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  he  called 
attention  to  the  mischievous  and  demoralising  practice  of 
insuring  lottery  tickets.  His  latest  recorded  address  to 
the  house  was  on  the  7th  March  in  that  year,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  India  trade.  Pursuing  an  independent  parlia- 
mentary career,  which  extended  over  the  administrations  of 
thirteen  viceroys,  from  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  a  period  of  six  and  thirty  years,  he  has  left 
to  his  country  and  his  posterity,  the  character  of  a  high- 
minded  patriot  and  statesman,  as  zealous  for  the  interests 
of  his  country,  as  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
wants,  and  ready  to  assert  its  rights.  The  appreciation  of 
his  high  and  independent  character,  his  public  spirit,  and 
his  illustrious  lineage,  by  the  house  of  commons,  was  fre- 
quently testified  by  the  deference  paid  to  his  opinions  when- 
ever  questions  of  importance  or  difficulty  happened  to 
engage  their  attention. 

The  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  record  the  issue 
of  a  writ  for  the  town  of  Ennis,  and  the  return,  on  the  22nd 
January,  1795,  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Lucius,  his  father,  deceased.  The  example  set  by  the  &ther, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  countiy,  was  not  lost 
on  the  son.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien's  name  is  to  be  found  in 
the  red  list  of  those  distinguished  men,  who,  when  it  was 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  re- 
fused to  pull  down  that  edifice  which  it  had  cost  the  patriots 
of  1782  so  much  of  labour  and  perseverance  to  rear.  Sir 
Edward  did  not  rest  content  with  ^ving  a  silent  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  legislative  union  of  ^e  two  kingdoms. 
He  declared  his  determination  to  oppose  the  measure  at 
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every  stage,  and  gave  effect  to  that  determination  by  leaving 
a  bed  of  sickness  to  record  his  final  vote  against  it.  With 
the  extinction  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
the  merging  of  its  parliament  in  that  of  the  united  kingdom, 
this  woik  may  be  appropriately  closed.  It  is  now  submit- 
ted to  the  indulgent  reader  in  the  hope  that,  however 
imperfectly  executed,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  a  country  which,  whatsoever  may  be  its 
destiny,  can  never  fail  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
important  members  of  the  British  empire. 


THS    END 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  celebrated  annalist  Tigheraach  Ua  Braein  (pron,  Tiernach) 
who  died  a.d.  1088  (ace.  Four  Masters,)  qnestions  the  veracity  of  all  the 
most  ancient  docnments  relating  to  Ireland,  and  makes  the  trne  historical 
epoch  begin  from  Cimbaeth,  and  the  founding  of  the  palace  of  Eamhain 
Macha  (or  Emania,  near  Armagh,)  abont  the  eighteenth  year  of  Ptolemy 
Lagos  before  Christ  305.  He  says,  omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque 
Cimhaeth  incerta  eranU  The  critical  accuracy  of  this  annalist  has  been  in- 
ferred from  his  quotations  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and 
the  judgment  evinced  in  balancing  their  authorities  against  eich  other. 

2.  The  boundary  which  separated  those  two  divisions  was  called 
Eiscir  Riada^  and  extended  from  High-street  in  Dublin,  to  Ath  Cliath 
Meadraighe,  now  Clarinbridge  in  the  county  of  Galway.  This  Eiscir,  which 
is  a  continuous  line  of  gravel  hills,  is  described  in  ancient  manuscripts  as 
extending  from  Dublin  to  Clonard,  thence  to  Clonmacnoise  and  Clonburren, 
and  thence  to  Meadraighe,  a  peninsula  extending  into  the  bay  of  Gkdway,  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town.  *'  GireuU  of  Muircerthach  Mac- 
NeiU.^    Ir.  Arch.  Soc.  pp.  44,  45  in  note. 

8.  There  were  various  septs  of  them  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  the 
Eoganacht  Ani,  or  O'Ciarmeics  at  Ani,  now  Enockany,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  the  Eoganacht  Locha  Lein,  or  O'Donoghues  at  Loclilcin,  now  the 
lake  of  Killamey  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  the  Eoganacht  Chaisil,  or  Ma- 
carthys  of  Cashel ;  the  Eoganacht  Ruisairgid,  near  the  river  Nore  in  Os- 
sory ;  Eoganacht  Rathlenn,  or  O'Mahonys  in  the  barony  of  Kinalmeaky, 
in  the  county  of  Cork ;  the  Eoganachts  of  Gleodamhnach,  or  O'Eeeffe's 
country  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  the  Eoganachts  of  the  isles  of  Arran  in  the 
bay  of  Galway  ;  the  Eoganachts  of  Magh  Geirgiun  or  Mar,  in  Scotland. 
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See  Dunn  Eireneack^  ver.  267,  and  note  in  the  Irish  version  of  Nennias, 
printed  for  the  Arch.  Soc ;  also  note  <•>  year  1013,  Ann.  4  Mag. 

4.  The  tide  of  Dal  Gais  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thomond,  in- 
cluding the  great  families  of  O'Brien,  Macnamara,  Macmahon,  O'Corrj,  &c. 
See  Duan  Eireanachy  ver.  275,  ubi  supra, 

5.  A  celebrated  district  in  ancient  Irish  history  extending  from  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  in  the  Queen's  county  to  the  river  Suir,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Barrow  and  portions  of  Garlow  and  Queen's  county,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  county  of  Tipperary.  It  is  well  defined  as  comprising  the 
diocese  of  its  name,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory 
in  the  Queen's  county  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  except  the  parishes  of 
Power^town  and  Grange  Silvae  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  belong  to  the 
diocese  of  Leighlin.  Ossory  was  an  important  member  of  the  southern  di- 
vision of  Ireland,  Leathmogha,  but  its  princes  were  dependent  on  the  kings 
of  Munster  or  Leinster,  more  frequently  on  the  former.  After  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  it  became  a  portion  of  the  latter  province. 

6.  As  mention  has  been  incidentally  made  of  Cormac,  it  seems  not  in- 
appropriate to  notice  the  account  given  by  the  Four  Masters  of  him.  It  is 
as  follows : — "  It  was  Cormac  who  composed  Teagusc-na-Righ,  to  preserve 
manners,  morals,  and  government  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  famous 
author  in  laws,  synchronisms,  and  history,  for  it  was  he  that  established 
law,  rule,  and  direction  for  each  science  and  for  each  covenant  according 
to  propriety  ;  and  it  is  by  his  laws  that  all  were  governed  who  adhered  to 
them  to  the  present  time. 

'Mt  was  Cormac  also,  the  son  of  Art,  that  collected  the  chroniclers  of 
Ireland  to  Teamhair  (Tara),  and  ordered  them  to  write  the  chronicles  of  Ire- 
land in  one  book,  which  was  named  the  Psalter  of  Teamhair.  In  that  book 
were  entered  the  coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland 
with  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  world,  and  of  the  kings  of  the  provinces 
with  the  monarchs  of  Ireland.  In  it  was  written  also  what  the  monarchs 
of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  receive  from  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  rents 
and  dues  of  the  provincial  kings  from  their  subjects,  from  the  noble  to  the 
subaltern.  In  it  also  were  described  the  boundaries  and  meares  of  Ireland 
rom  shore  to  shore,  from  the  province  to  the  cantred,  from  the  cantred  to 
the  townland,  and  from  the  townland  to  the  traigidh  of  land."  4  Mag. 
ann.  266  ;  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition.  Of  this  celebrated  book  no  copy  is 
known  to  be  in  existence  at  this  day. 
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7.  See  Four  Masters  a.d.  331.  Thus  was  formed  the  territory  or 
kingdom  of  Oirghialla,  Oriel  or  Uriel,  comprising  the  modem  comities  of 
Monaghan,  Armagh,  and  Loath,  for  antil  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  and 
for  a  long  time  after,  this  last-named  county  was  a  part  of  Ulster,  the  limits 
of  which  were  the  Boyne  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Drowes  fanning  oat  of 
Lough  Melvin  on  the  west.  The  princes  of  Ulster  after  the  baming  of  the 
royal  residence  of  Emania,  which  from  the  time  of  Cimbaeth  had  lasted 
six  centuries,  thenceforward  fixed  their  dwelling  at  Aileach  or  Oileoch  near 
the  present  city  of  Derry. 

8.  Lughaid  Meann,  king  of  Leathmogha,  the  father  of  Gonall  Eachlaat, 
and  foarth  in  descent  from  Gormac  Gas,  had,  a  few  years  previoos  to  the 
period  under  consideration,  wrested  the  country  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
Shannon  from  the  princes  of  Gonnaught  and  added  it  to  the  northern  part 
of  Monster.  Thomond  thus  enlarged,  extended  from  Athlughaid  (the  ford 
of  Lughaid)  near  Banahow,  on  the  borders  of  the  connty  of  Galway  in  the 
n>rth,  to  Enockany  in  the  county  of  Limerick  in  the  south,  and  from  Leim 
Guchullin  (Loophead)  at  the  month  of  the  Shannon,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Moantains  on  the  east.  These  limits  were  not  contracted 
until  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  a  period  of  at  least  eight  centories. 
Auu.  luisf.  and  Vail.  Goll.  de  reb.  Hib.  voL  1,  pnge  442. 

9.  Ann.  4  Mag.  anno  37d~ann.  Glonm Book  of  Ballymote  fol.  145, 

a.b — Keating  Irel.  reigns  of  Grimhthan  and  Niall — and  0*Flaherty  Ogyg. 
part  3,  ch.  81. 

10.  See  chronological  table  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Hy-Niall  race,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  preface  to  this  work. 

11.  For  further  notices  of  Dathi  see  the  tribes  and  customs  of  Hy- 
Fiachrach,  printed  for  the  Archteol.  Soc.  pp.  17-27. 


NOTES  TO  GH AFTER  II. 

1.  There  were  at  least  four  labourers  in  the  vineyard  before  the  advent 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  These  were  St.  Kieran  of  Saighu-  in  Ossory  ; 
St.  Ailbhe  of  Emiy ;  St.  Dedan  of  Ardmore  in  the  connty  of  Waterford  ; 
and  St.  Ivar  or  Iberins  in  Wexford.  See  Mageogh.  Ireland,  9  chap,  ad 
finem.  It  is  curious  that  Ardmore  is  called  at  this  day  "  the  old  parish  ;" 
no  doubt  in  reference  to  the  early  planting  of  the  gospel  therein. 
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2.  The  extent  and  divisions  of  Monster  have  varied  from  time  to  time. 
Origioallj  it  was  comprised  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Shannon  through 
Birr  to  Roscrea,  and  thence  to  the  Sair,  and  by  both  these  rivers  to  their 
months.  This  would  indnde  the  baronies  of  Clonlisk  and  Balljbritt  in  the 
King^s  county,  which  do  not  now  belong  to  the  province. 

Of  this  large  region  there  were  five  subdivisions  at  different  periods. 
1.  Desmond  (south  Munster),  west  and  south  of  the  Blackwater.  2.  lar- 
mond  (west  Munster,  see  Four  Master?,  anno.  614),  the  northern  part  of 
the  present  coanty  of  Kerry.  8.  Thomond  (north  Munster),  already  de- 
scribed in  note  (8)  to  chap.  1.  4.  Ormond  (east  Munster),  pointed  out 
by  the  baromes  of  that  name  in  Tlpperary ;  and  5.  Middle  Munster,  com  - 
prehending  the  portions  of  the  county  of  Cork,  north  of  the  Blackwater, 
and  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  south  of  Knockany  and  the  Morning  Star 
river. 

8.  The  territory  of  the  Hy-mbloid  is  indicated  in  the  deanery  of  Omol- 
lod,  which  comprises  the  parishes  of  Clonlea,  Kilfinaghty,  Kilseily,  Eillnran, 
Killokennedy,  Kilnoe,  Feaole,  and  O'Gonnelloe,  in  the  east  of  the  county  of 
Clare  and  diocese  of  Killaloe.  The  territory  of  Hy-ccaisin  is  shewn  by  the 
parishes  formini^  the  deanery  of  0*Gashin,  viz.:  Quin,  Talk,  Clooney, 
Dowry,  KLlraghtis,  Templemaley,  Inchicronan  and  Kilmurry  ne-gaul. 
After  the  year  1318,  when  the  partisans  of  Brian  roe  O'Brien  were  de- 
feated by  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige  Caeluisce,  aided  by  the  Macnamaras,  and 
driven  across  the  Shannon,  the  latter  obtained  possession  of  the  territory, 
and  the  whole  dbtrict  between  the  Fergus  and  the  Shannon  was  divided 
into  east  and  west  Clancnilen. 

4.  See  Four  Masters,  anno  1562. 

5.  To  the  year  1002,  when  Maelseachlain  the  second  was  deposed  by 
Brian  Boromha,  there  were  from  the  accession  of  Laeghaire  forty-five  kings 
of  Ireland,  all  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Olioll  Molt,  son  of  Dathi,  who  succeeded  Laeghaire.  Of  these 
there  were  nineteen  of  the  southern  and  twenty -six  of  the  northern  Hy- 
nialis.     See  table  of  Hy-niall  kings  in  preface. 

6.  The  kings  of  Monster  were  called  kings  of  Cashel  from  residing  at 
that  city,  just  as  the  kings  of  Ireland  were  styled  kings  of  Tara,  a  mode  of 
description  which  continaed  in  use  for  upwards  of  six  centuries,  even  after 
Tara  had  been  cursed  by  Rodanus  Prior  of  Lorrha,  and  in  consequence  de- 
serted as  a  residence.     This  cursing  occurred  in  554,  and  since  that  time 
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the  kings  of  Ireland  dwelt  at  their  provincial  residences,  though  still  occa- 
sionally styled  kings  of  Tara.  Thus  the  monarchs  of  the  northern  Hy-niall 
race  dwelt  at  Aileach  in  Inishowen,  near  Derry,  and  were  indifferently 
styled  kmgs  of  Aileach  (or  Oileach),  or  of  Tara ;  those  of  the  southern  Hy- 
niall  dwelt  at  Dannas^ath,  on  the  shore  of  Loogh  Ennell,  near  Mollingar, 
or  at  Dorrow  in  the  northern  part  of  the  present  King's  County ;  the  kings 
of  Conuaught  at  Rathcroghan,  and  sometimes  at  Dunlo,  now  Ballinasloe, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon  ;  those  of  the  race  of  Brian  Boromha  at  Kin- 
cora,  near  Killaloe ;  and  the  kings  of  Leinster  down  to  the  tenth  century  at 
Naas,  and  subsequently  at  Ferns.  See  Four  Masters,  a.d.  554  and 
note  (P>. 

7.  Ballaghrooon,  the  road  of  Mnghan,  is  in  the  south  of  the  oounty  of 
Kildare.  See  Four  Masters  at  the  year  903,  and  Mageoghegan's  Ireland, 
ch.  13,  for  an  account  of  the  battle  and  the  cause  which  led  to  it. 

8.  Hy-Figeinte  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  and  territory  situated  in  the 
present  county  of  Limerick.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Shannon , 
on  the  south  by  Slltve  Luachra,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Maigoe  and  the 
Morning  Star  river,  and  on  the  west  by  Kerry.  Of  this  territory  the 
O'Donovans  were  princes  until  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  See  Four 
Masters,  year  1560,  note  ^^\  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 

9.  It  would  appear  from  Dr.  O'Brien's  account  that  the  murder  of 
Mahon  was  not  the  only  crime  of  that  nature  chargeable  against  the  prince 
of  Desmond,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  Feargrath,  son  of 
Ailghenan,  last  king  of  Cashel  of  the  Eugenian  race,  on  whose  demise 
Mahon  became  king  of  Leathmogha.  That  a  prince  of  the  Dalgais  should 
have  carried  off  the  prize  sought  by  one  murder  may  be  easily  imagined  to 
have  led  to  another,  and  gives  colour  to  the  statement  of  MoUoy's  motives  in 
the  extract  above  given.  See  Law  of  Tanistry  illustrated,  Val.  CffiL  de 
reb.  Hibero.  vol.  1. 

10.  The  hereditary  dominions  of  the  southern  Uy-nialls  comprehended 
the  northern  parts  of  the  present  King's  County ;  and  Thomond  comprised 
the  baronies  of  Glonlisk  and  Ballybritt  in  the  south,  in  fact  the  territory 
extending  from  the  Shannon  to  the  foot  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains. 
Brian's  and  MaeUeachlain's  dominions  were  therefore  contiguous,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  have  led  to  hostilities  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
monarchs'  '*  royal  expedition."  (See  as  to  royal  bostings  and  chieftains  in- 
augural expeditions.  Four  Mast,  years  1265,  1559,  1562).     As  to  extent 
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of  Thomond  see  Sir  Ch.  O'CarroH's  letter  in  the  Lambeth  library  'to  the 
lord  depntj  in  1595,  complaining  <'  that  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  subtracted 
several  territories  from  Thomond,  which  he  added  to  his  county  Pallentine 
of  Tipperary,  though  there  be  no  coullor  for  it,  particularly  Muskryhyry, 
which  he  improperly  and  usurpodl^  called  the  Heither  Ormond,  though  it 
was  e?er  theretofore  reputed,  known,  and  taken  as  of  Thomond,  until  of 
late  subtracted  by  the  greatness,  countenance,  and  export  power Jof  the 
said  erle.** 

11.  Magh-adhair  is  situated  in  the  townland  of  Toonagh,  parish  of 
Clooney,  barony  of  Upper  Bunratty,  and  county  of  Glare,  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  west  of  Talla.  See  the  circuit  of  Muircertagh  mac  Neill  printed 
for  the  Archnol.  Soc.,  page  47. 

12.  The  mother  of  Maelseachlain  was  married  to  Anlaff,  by  whom  she 
had  Gluniam  (Ironknee).  Maelseachlain  himself  was  twice  married ;  first 
to  Maelmaire,  a  daughter  of  Anlaff  by  a  first  marriage ;  and  secondly,  at  a 
much  later  period,  to  Gormlaith  (called  by  Worsaae,  Kormlod),  who  had 
been  wife  to  Anlaff  and  mother  of  Sitric  This  was  after  the  death  of 
Brian,  who  by  the  same  Gormlaith  was  father  of  Donogh,  who  was  thus 
half  brother  of  Sitric.  For  these  connexions  see  further^note  2  to  chap. 
3,  post, 

18.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Donald,  the  predecessor  of  Mael- 
seachlain, A.D.  979,  the  latter  obtained  a  decLsive  victory  over  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  and  the  Hebrides  at  Tara,  after  which  Anlaff  crossed  the  sea  to 
lona,  and  died  there  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  next  year,  aided  by 
Eochaidh,  king  of  Ulidia,  Maelseachlain  marched  to  Dublin,  laid  siege  to 
the  fortress,  and  compelled  the  Danes  to  liberate  the  Irish  captives,  2,000 
in  number,  and  permit  the  Hy-niall  to  have  free  passage  from  the  Shannon 
to  the  sea.     See  Four  Mast,  year  980. 

14.  Soc  note  (^<»  ante. 

15.  Brian  was  at  this  time  and  some  time  previously  king  of  Lcath- 
niogha,  and  as  such  had  a  right  to  command  the  forces  of  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland.  See  note  2  ch.  1,  ant^.  His  invasion  of  Breifoev  so 
(':nly  as  993  seems  the  first  indication  of  his  aspiring  to  the  supreme 
m«marcliy. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Uladh  was  the  original  name  of  the  entire  province  of  Ulster  until  its 
dismemberment ;  1st,  by  the  three  Collas  in  the  foorth  century,  who 
erected  the  territory  between  Loughneagh  and  the  Boyne  into  the  princi- 
pality of  Oirghialla  or  Oriel ;  2ndly,  by  tlie  sons  of  Niall  of  the  nine  host- 
ages in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  who  seized  on  the  northern  and 
western  portions,  forming  the  principalities  of  Tirconnell  and  Tirowen.  The 
remaining  portion  forming  the  present  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
thenceforward  retained  the  name,  Ulidia,  by  which  the  circumscribed  terri- 
tory of  the  Rudrician  race  was  designated,  while  Ultonia  is  applied  to  the 
whole  province  by  Irish  writers. 

2.  TorfEBUS  mentions  that  Brian  had  three  sons,  Dungadus,  Morgadus, 
and  Tannhis,  whom  he  says  Ware  calls  Taddeas.     In  these  we  can  recog- 
nise Donogh,  Morrogh,  and  Teige.     He  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  none  of 
these  was  bom  of  Kormlod  or  Gormlaith,  as  she  is  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  at  the  year  1030,  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Donogh. 

The  career  of  this  lady  appears  to  demand  notice,  remarkable  as  she 
seems  to  have  been  for  ambition  and  personal  attractions.  The  daughter 
of  Murchad  son  of  Finn,  king  of  Leinster,  she  was  early  married  to  Anlaff 
or  Olof,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  is  recorded  to  have,  in  the  year 
960,  in  conjunction  with  her  father,  plundered  the  rich  monastery  of  Kells. 
Her  husband  Anlaff  having,  in  980,  retired  to  lona  on  a  pilgrimage,  where 
he  died,  she  became  the  wife  of  Brian,  after  whose  death  she  married  Mael- 
scachlain,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  Conchobhar  or  Conor.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, considering  what  has  been  stated  by  Torfeeus,  that  she  had  been 
successively  repudiated  by  each  of  her  husbands,  and  that  such  was  the 
force  of  her  charms  that,  sixteen  years  before  her  decease  in  1030,  she  still 
retained  sufficient  personal  attractions  to  induce  the  powerful  Earl  of  the 
C)rkneys,  as  well  as  the  Viking  Brodar,  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  honour  of 
her  hand.  The  notice  of  her  decease  is  thus  given  in  the  Four  Masters  at 
the  year  1030,  (Dr.  0'Donovan*s  translation). 

'*  Gormlaith  daughter  of  Murcha<lh  son  of  Finn,  mother  of  the  king  of 
the  foreigners,  i.e.  of  Sitric,  of  Donogh  son  of  Brian,  king  of  Mun^tcr,  and 
of  Conchovar,  son  of  Maclseachlin  king  of  Teamhair,  died.     It  was  this 
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Gormlaith  that  took  the  throe  leaps  of  which  was  said ;  Gormlaith  took 
three  leaps  which  a  woman  shall  never  take  again.  A  leap  at  Athcliath, 
a  leap  at  Teamhair,  a  leap  at  Oashel  of  the  goblets  over  all." 

According  to  Johnstone  (Antiqoitates  Celto-Scandicie  p.  119,)  Sigurd's 
mother  was  the  danghter  of  Eiarval  or  Carroll  an  Irish  prince.  The  inter- 
marriages of  the  Danes  and  Irish  were  of  such  common  occnrrence  that  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  sorprise  that  people  of  both  nations  shoald  be  found  arrajed 
against  each  other  in  the  several  engagements  recorded  by  the  Irish  an- 
nalists as  well  before  as  at  the  battle  of  Glontarf.  In  that  memorable  en- 
gagement the  two  sons  of  (jormlaith  by  different  fathers,  Sitric  and  Donogh, 
were  arrayed  at  opposite  sides.  The  reladonship  subsisting  between  the 
Danes  and  their  Leinster  allies  will  better  appear  by  the  following  genealo- 
gical table,  which,  with  a  slight  addition,  is  the  same  as  in  Dr.  O'Donovau's 
note  to  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1030  : — 


Finn,  slain  928. 


I  Murohadh,  b1.  979.  Conchovar,  d.  977.  | 


I     Gormlaith.  Maelmordba.      |  |  Congalach  d.  1017.  | 

I         si.  1014.  I 


I  Sitric,  son  Donogh,  son  |  |    Conchovar  a  quo    | 

of  Anlaff,  of  Brian,  d.  at  0*Conor  Faly. 

died  1042.  Rome,  1064.  | 


Brugarvan,  si.  1014.  | 


The  Gormlaith  above-mentioned  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
princess  of  the  same  name,  the  daughter  of  Flaon  Sionna  king  of  Ireland 
(No.  87  in  the  list  of  the  Hy-Niall  sovereigns.)  The  lady  last  named  was 
also  the  consort  of  three  royal  husbands  whom  she  survived,  namely,  Gonnac 
MacGuillenan  the  kiug-bishop  of  Gashel ;  Carroll,  king  of  Leinster ;  and 
Niall  Gluudubb,  monarch  of  Ireland.  Sec  her  talents  and  misfortunes  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  0*DoDovan's  notes  to  the  Four  Masters  at  the  years  904, 
917,  941.     She  died  in  946. 

3.  This  Conchovar  was  the  ancestor  from  whom  the  O'Conors  of 
Olfaly  (Hy-Failge)  were  descended.  See  the  genealogical  table  in  Dr. 
0*Ooiiovau*8  note^'^at  the  year  1030  of  the  Four  Masters. 

4.  Sec  customs  of  Hymany  printed  for  the  Archa;(»l.  Soc,  page  63. 
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The  roagh  thinl  of  Gounaaght  comprised  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Loagford, 
and  Gavan.     See  Fonr  Masters,  1219,  note  ^') 

5.  Maine  Leamhna,  sixth  in  descent  from  Olioli  01am  through  Eoghan 
More,  settled  in  Scotland.  Of  this  race  Donald,  son  of  Evan,  high  steward 
(niormaer)  of  Mar,  was  the  head  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Olontarf, 
and  was  most  probably  induced  by  a  sense  of  common  oppression  to  aid 
Brian  in  getting  rid  of  the  galling  tyranny  of  the  Danes.  See  Four  Masters, 
year  1013,  note  <">,  and  O'Flaherty's  Ogyg.,  part  iii.,  ch.  81. 

6.  Corcovaskin  was  a  territory  in  the  southwest  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fergus  to  that  of  the  Shannon,  and  from 
the  latter  river  to  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  barony  of  Ibrickan,  where 
it  met  the  territory  (now  the  barony)  of  Corcomroe.  It  was  generally  di- 
vided into  east  and  west,  the  former  co-extensive  with  the  barony  of  Clon- 
dcralaw,  the  latter  with  that  of  Moyarta.  See  Four  Masters,  1399,  note  (°*), 
where  these  descriptions  are  inadvertently  reversed.  Latterly  Ibrickan  was 
not  considered  a  part  of  Corcovaskin,  but  that  it  was  so  at  an  early  period, 
see  Four  Masters,  year  799,  describing  the  earthquake  which  destroyed 
above  a  thousand  persons  on  its  coast,  and  divided  the  iele  of  Fitha  (now 
Mutton  Island)  into  three  parts. 

The  Donald  above-mentioned  is  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Donnells  of 
Moyarta,  who  were  long  lords  of  the  territory  until  they  were  reduced  by 
the  Macmahons,  an  offset  of  the  Dal-gais. 

7.  Dr.  G'Donovan's  translation. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  in  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  annals  of 
Iiiisfallen,  that  O'Carroll  of  Oirghialla  and  Maguire  of  Fermanagh  assisted 
Brian  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  northern 
princes  looked  on  the  affair  as  a  private  quarrel  of  Brian's,  in  which  they 
were  not  called  on  to  interfere.  Had  any  of  the  northern  chieftains  been 
engaged,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  accurate  annalists  of 
Ulster,  who,  although  they  mention  others,  arc  quite  silent  as  to  any  leaders 
having  been  engaged  from  the  north.  The  Maguires,  in  point  of  fact,  had 
not  attained  to  any  eminence  so  early ;  the  Four  Masters  stating,  at  the 
year  1302,  that  Donn  Carragh,  whose  obit  they  record  in  that  year,  was 
the  first  lord  of  the  Sil-Uidhir  or  Maguires  in  Fermanagh. 

9.  The  Norse  accouut  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf  from  the  Niala  Saga 
(Johnstone's  Antiq.  Celto-Scandic£e)  translated  for  this  work,  is  here  8u))< 
joined.     It  is  as  follows : — 
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'^  When  Earl  Sigurd  was  aboat  to  proceed  from  the  Orkneys,  Flosins 
proposed  to  accompany  him,  but  the  offer  was  declined  by  Sigord,  as  the 
former  was  boand  to  perform  a  jonmey  on  foot  to  Rome.  Flos'os,  how- 
ever, offering  fifteen  of  his  comrades  to  join  the  expedition,  they  were  ac- 
cepted. On  Palm  Sunday  the  army  having  arrived  in  Dublin,  Signrd  found 
Brodar  with  all  his  forces  there  before  him.  Brodar  having  consulted  an 
oracle  as  to  the  result  of  the  impending  combat,  was  told  that  if  the  battle 
should  take  pkce  on  a  Friday  the  victory  should  fall  to  Brian,  but  that  the 
monarch  himself  should  lose  his  life,  and  that  if  the  engagement  were  to 
occur  earlier  it  was  fated  that  all  Brian's  adversaries  should  perish.  Brodar 
accordingly  determined  not  to  engage  before  that  day.  On  the  Thursday 
immediately  preceding,  a  certain  warrior  in  full  armour  held  a  long  con- 
ference with  Kormlod  and  her  party.  As  soon  as  king  Brian  with  his  troops 
had  reached  Dublin,  the  whole  army  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  Friday.  Brodar  commanded  one  wing  of  the  Danish  army,  king  Sitric 
the  other,  while  Sigurd  took  post  in  the  centre. 

"  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  King  Brian,  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  engage  on  Friday,  and  accordingly  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
guard  of  shielded  soldiers  for  his  protection,  the  main  army  being  dbposci 
in  battle  array.  The  wing  of  the  army  opposed  to  Brodar  was  commanded 
by  Uifus  Hroeda,  the  oiher  by  Upsacus  and  his  sons,  to  whom  was  opposed 
Sitric,  the  van  being  under  the  command  of  Kertbialfadus,  before  whom  the 
royal  standard  was  displayed.  Tae  battle  immediately  commenced  with 
great  vigour  on  both  sides.  Brodar  bursting  through  the  ranks  of  his  ad- 
versaries overtbrew  ail  opposition  without  receiving  a  wound.  Although 
Ulfus  in  his  attack  struck  him  three  times  with  such  force  as  on  each  occa- 
sion to  prevent  his  rising,  at  length  getting  on  his  feet,  Brodar  escaped 
into  a  neighbouring  wood. 

'^  While  these  leaders  were  engaged  on  one  of  the  wings,  Sigurd  was 
vigorously  encountered  in  the  centre  by  Kertbialfadus,  who,  having  over- 
thrown the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemy,  had  penetrated  to  Sigurd's  own 
battalion  and  killed  the  standard-bearer.  The  ensign  being  shifted  from 
one  to  another,  these  were  each  in  their  tura  slain.  The  standard  was  then 
transferred  to  Thorstein,  the  son  of  Hals  of  SiJa,  who,  when  abaut  to  liflt  it, 
WHS  warned  by  Amundus  Albus,  that  it  was  fated  to  be  the  destruction  of 
all  who  should  carry  it.  At  last  Sigurd,  turning  to  one  of  his  followers, 
said,  Do  yon,  Rafn  Rafus,  carry  the  standard.     To  which  the  latter  replied, 
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Do  you  yourself  carry  your  plague.  At  these  words  Sigurd,  remarking  that 
it  was  most  just  that  the  sack  should  go  after  the  old  man,  tore  the  stand- 
ard from  its  staff  and  hid  it  in  his  own  clothes.  Immediately  Amundns 
Albus  was  slain,  and  Sigurd  himself  transfixed  with  a  pike. 

''  While  these  things  were  done  in  the  centre,  Upsacus  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  other  of  the  wings,  where,  after  receiving  many  wounds  and 
losing  both  bis  sons,  he  succeeded  in  driving  Sitric  and  bis  division  in  con- 
fusion before  bim.  While  those  who  were  about  Thorstein  fled  precipi- 
tately, he  halted  and  was  fastening  on  his  greaves,  when  he  was  asked  by 
Kcrthialfadus  why  he  did  not  run  like  the  rest.  The  reply  was,  '  because 
I  do  not  expect  this  evening  to  reach  home,  since  my  residence  is  in  Ice- 
land.'    He  then  obtained  quarter. 

''  Rafn  Rnfus  (who  had  refused  to  carry  the  fatal  ensign),  being  driven 
by  his  pursuers  into  a  river,  imagining  that  he  beheld  m  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  damons  endeavouring  io  drag  him  to  tortures,  cried  out,  '  Holy 
Apostle  Peter,  your  hound  has  already  twice  run  to  Rome,  and  if  you  now 
rescue  him  he  will  run  thither  a  third  time/  whereupon  being  freed  from 
the  dasmons  he  crossed  the  river  in  safety.  (So  successful,  adds  the  Lutheran 
Torfeeus  with  a  note  of  admiration,  when  referring  to  this  passage,  were  the 
monks  in  inspiring  the  court  of  Pluto  with  a  dread  of  Rome  and  the  Pontiff.) 

'^  In  the  meantime  Brodar  having  discovered  that  Brian's  guard  pur- 
sued the  flying  enemy,  leaving  only  a  few  to  protect  the  monarch,  he 
emerged  from  the  wood  and  assailed  the  king.  With  the  same  blow  of  his 
sword  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  aged  monarch  and  the  hand  of  an  attend- 
ant which  had  been  extended  for  his  protection.  It  is  said  that  the  blood 
of  the  king  fallmg  on  the  amputated  limb  of  the  attendant,  had  the  effect 
of  healing  the  wound  and  restoring  the  limb.  Then  Brodar  cried  out, '  let 
it  be  told  from  man  to  man  that  Brian  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Brodar.' 
The  news  was  at  once  spread  and  reached  the  pursuers.  Ulfns  Hreda  and 
Kerthialfadns  returning  firom  the  pursuit,  surround  Brodar  and  his  party 
and  seize  them.  Receiving  a  thrust  in  the  belly  from  one  of  bis  enemies, 
his  entrails  were  torn  out,  and  the  process  of  evisceration  carried  on  by 
driving  him  round  a  tree  till  he  expired,  his  followers  being  all  slain  to  a 
man.  The  monarch's  corpse  is  then  taken  charge  of  by  his  troops,  the  head 
still  adhering  to  the  body. 

"  The  fifteen  sent  by  Flosins  along  with  Sigurd  were  all  slain,  and 
along  with  them  Haldorus,  the  son  of  Gudmund,  and  Erlingus  from  Stromeya. 
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'^  Seven  days  after  the  engagement,  Rafn  Bafos  having  reached  the 
Hebrides,  rehited  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Brian,  the  fall  of  the  king,  the 
death  of  Earl  Signrd,  of  Brodar  and  all  the  pirates.  Flosios  asking  him 
what  account  he  brought  of  his  (Flosios's)  comrades,  Bafh  replied,  they 
all  fell  in  the  battle,  but  your  brother-in-law,  Thorstein  having  received 
quarter  from  Kerthialfiidus  is  now  his  prisoner.  Bafh  then  intimating  to 
Floaius  that  he  had  a  pilgrimage  to  perform  to  Bome,  received  permission 
to  go  whither  he  pleased,  and  was  supplied  with  a  vessel  and  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  his  journey.  After  which  Flosius  set  sail  for  the  country  of  the 
Britons,  where  he  remained  for  some  time." 

Such  is  the  Norse  account  of  the  battle  of  Glontarf.  An  explanation 
of  some  particulars  of  the  narrative  b  here  adduced  firom  Torfsus.  This 
writer  says  in  his  history  of  the  Orimeys  (chap.  10)  that  Ulfus  Hroeda  was 
the  brother  of  Brian,  and  a  celebrated  leader.  That  Eerthialfadus  was  a 
ward  of  Brian's,  being  the  son  of  Kilfius,  who  had  been  unsuccessfully  en- 
gaged in  a  war  against  Brian,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  monastery. 
That  Brian  having  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome  (of  which  circumstance, 
however,  the  Irish  annalists  make  no  mention,  although  it  is  not  improbable, 
since  they  record  that  in  the  year  975  he  violated  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Senanus  in  Scattery,  which  mi^t  have  rendered  such  an  act  of  devotion 
necessary,)  he  became  reconciled  to  Kilfius,  and  undertook  the  nurture  and 
care  of  his  son  Kerthialfadus,  treating  him  with  greater  affection  than  his 
own  ofispring,  an  attention  which  was  repaid  by  the  ward  when  he  had 
grown  to  man's  estate. 

The  same  writer  in  his  account  of  the  fatal  ensign  above  alluded  to, 
says,  that  Sigurd,  when  challenged  to  battle  by  one  of  the  Scottish  princes, 
consulted  his  mother  Audna,  an  Irish  princess,  on  the  probable  issue  of  the 
contest.  That  she  replied  that  it  was  the  fates,  not  dangers,  that  deter- 
mined the  duration  of  life,  which  it  would  be  more  noble  to  terminate  in  the 
acquisition  of  glory  than  to  prolong  in  disgrace,  and  that  she  had  kept  him 
too  long  in  his  cradle  if  his  life  were  to  be  perpetual.  Having  skill  in 
magic  she  delivered  to  him  a  flag  with  these  expressions :  ^'  I  have  ex- 
pended on  this  flag  all  my  skill ;  he  before  whom  it  is  bome  will  always  be 
victorious,  but  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  bearer."  It  was  a  beautifully  wrought 
representation  of  a  raven  with  expanded  wings. 

The  expression,  "  sequatur  senem  culeus,"  attributed  to  Sigurd,  when 
taking  to  himself  the  fatal  ensign,  is  very  obscure.     The  culeus  was  a  sack 
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in  which  parricides  were  pnt  and  thrown  into  the  sea.     Its  application  to 
Sigurd  does  not  appear  from  any  portion  of  that  chiefs  previous  history. 

10.  Worsaee  citing  the  Danish  Sagas,  calls  Brian's  palace  Kincaraborg, 
from  which  expression  it  wonld  appeer  to  have  been  fortified.  See  the 
Danes  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  page  310. 

11.  The  scene  of  this  incident  is  shown  to  this  day.  Servat  adkuc 
locus  nomen.  It  is  the  townland  of  Grortnaclea,  cUiaa  the  field  of  wattles 
or  stakes,  and  is  situate  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queen's  county. 
The  author,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, when  forming  the  union  of  Abbeyleiz,  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
locality  officially.  The  reader  will  find  Grortnaclea  marked  on  sheet  23  of 
the  Ordnance  map  of  the  Queen's  county. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  This  country,  although  to  the  east  of  the  Shannon,  was  a  part  of 
Thomond,  and  its  princes  therefore  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Thomond.  See 
note  10.  ch.  11.  ante. 

2.  The  CRuarcs  were  kings  of  Connangbt  until  reduced  by  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  O'Conors,  when  they  became  princes  or  lords  of  Breifny. 
This  territory  became  divided  between  the  O'Ruarcs  and  O'Reillys,  the 
descendants  of  Aedh  Finn  (Hugh  the  fair),  who  was  sixth  in  descent  from 
Brian,  king  of  Connaught,  eldest  brother  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  a.d.  379-405.  The  western  Breifny,  coextensive  with 
the  present  county  of  Leitrim  and  the  baronies  of  TuUyhunco  and  Tully- 
haw  in  Cavan,  belonged  to  O'Ruarc ;  the  eastern  (now  Cavan)  belonged 
to  O'Reilly.  See  O'Flaherty's  West  Connaught,  printed  for  the  Arch.  Soc., 
p.  346,  DOte.<»>.    Also  Four  Masters,  year  1219,  notes  <*>  ^>. 

3.  The  annals  of  Clonmacnoise  at  the  year  1041  contain  the  following 
entry: — 

''  The  kings  or  chief  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  reputed  and  reckoned 
to  be  absolute  monarchs  of  Ireland  in  this  manner :  if  he  were  of  Leith 
Con,  or  Con*s  half  in  deale,  and  one  province  in  Leathmogha  or  Mo/s  half 
in  deale  at  his  command,  be  was  coumpted  to  be  of  sufficient  power  to  be 
king  of  Tara,  or  Ireland ;  but  if  the  party  were  of  Leathmogha,  if  he  could 
not  command  all  Leathmogha  and  Taragh  with  the  lordship  thereunto  be- 
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longing,  and  tlie  province  of  Ulster  or  Connaaght  (if  not  both),  he  would 
not  be  thought  sufficient  to  be  king  of  all." 

Behold  in  this  one  paragraph  the  source  of  all  the  civil  wars  of  the 
native  Irish,  and  the  key  to  those  numerous  expeditions  undertaken  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  in  times  of  profound  peace,  with  a 
view  to  the  succession.  See  an  instance  of  the  expedition  undertaken  to 
secure  a  throne  not  then  vacant,  the  circuit  of  Muircertagh  mac  Neill,  prince 
of  Aileach  in  939,  printed  for  the  Archaeol.  Soc  1841.  With  such  a  rule  of 
succession  for  the  monarchs,  and  the  law  of  tanistrj  for  the  iaferior 
princesi  no  amount  of  individual  courage  or  patriotism  could  have  main- 
tained the  independence  of  Ireland  or  consolidated  its  monarchy. 

4.  A  plain  midway  between  the  present  towns  of  Thurles  and  Kil- 
kenny, in  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  and  county  of  Kilkenny. 

5.  The  patron  of  Clonmacnoise. 

6.  Dr.  O'Donovan's  translation.  This  early  union  of  the  church  and 
state,  and  the  intervention  of  the  lay  element  in  the  synod,  is  deserving  of 
notice. 

7.  He  was  the  son  of  Gormlaith  (daughter  of  Murchard,  king  of  Lein- 
ster),  who  was  thrice  married ;  first  to  Anlaff ;  second  to  Brian  Boromha  ; 
and  third  to  Maelseachlain,  king  of  Meath,  and  sometime  monarch  of  Ire- 
land. Of  this  lady  mention  is  already  made  in  note  2  to  chap.  3,  ante, 
which  see. 

8.  Tradraighc  is  separated  from  Corcovaskin  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Fergus.  It  is  the  name  of  a  deanery  in  the  county  of  Clare,  comprising 
the  parishes  of  Tomfinlough,  Kilnasulagh,  Kilmaleery,  Kilcomey,  Clon- 
loghan,  Dromline,  Feenagh,  Bum'atty  and  Killowen. 

9.  A  barony  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Clare,  of  which  the 
O'Conors  were  chieftains  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  com- 
prised at  an  earlier  period  the  present  barony  of  Burren,  as  is  evident  from 
the  abbey,  which  is  still  called  the  abbey  of  Corcomroe,  the  whole  district 
being  coextensive  with  the  small  diocese  of  Kilfenora.  The  O'Longhlins 
were  the  princes  of  cast  Corcomroe  or  Burren,  as  the  O'Conors  were  of 
west  Corcomroe.  The  former  held  possession  of  their  territory  until  the 
time  of  Cromwell ;  the  latter  were  dispossessed  by  Elizabeth's  order,  and 
their  lands  conferred  on  Sir  Donald,  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens  of  Ennisty- 
mond.     See  Four  Masters,  year  1585. 

10.  The  sceptre  of  Brian  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    It 
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was  presented  by  the  marchioness  of  Thomond  on  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band, the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  son  of  Morrogh  the  Tanist. 
The  donation  bears  date  24th  June,  1857. 

11.  The  annals  of  Ulster  corroborate  those  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  well 
as  the  annalists  of  InisfEdlen,  In  stating  that  Conor  was  king  of  Tirowen. 
Tulloghogo  was  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Tirowen  and  the  Ginel 
Binnigh  occupied  the  valley  in  the  soDth  of  the  county  of  Deny. 

12.  Now  the  barony  of  Morgallion  in  the  county  of  Meath. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V. 

1.  Flann  Feoma,  lord  of  Corcomruadh,  whose  death  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  737,  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
CConors  of  Kerry.  They  with  the  CLoghlens  are  of  the  Rudridan  race. 
See  note  (*> ,  Four  Masters,  year  1067. 

2.  It  is  probable  from  Morrogh's  remaining  in  Ireland,  and  particu- 
larly from  his  having  accompanied  the  king  of  Leinster  and  Torlogh  the 
year  before  into  Connaught,  that  on  his  father's  retirement,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Torlogh  to  the  crown  of  Munster,  he  was  constituted  tanist  of 
Thomond. 

Teffia  comprised  a  large  portion  of  Wcstmeath,  with  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  of  Longford. 

8.  Maelisa,  servant  of  Jesus.  The  word  "  mael,"  "  maol,"  or  "  moel," 
implies  a  chief,  or  a  tonsured  monk.  Prefixed  to  a  name  of  a  person  or 
saint,  it  implies  the  servant  of,  as  in  the  text  Maelmuire,  servant  of 
Maiy ;  Maelcolm,  servant  of  CdumkUle ;  Maelseachlain,  servant  of  Seach« 
nail  or  Secundinus ;  Blaelbrighde,  servant  of  Bridget,  are  a  few  among 
numerous  instances.  When  prefixed  to  a  quality,  it  has  the  signification 
of  chief,  as  Maeldubh,  black  chief,  Maelgarbh,  rough  chief,  and  so  on. 

GioUa  is  another  term  having  two  significations,  youth  and  servant. 
Prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  saint  or  person,  it  has  the  latter  meaning ;  to  a 
term  signifying  a  quality,  it  means  a  youth.  Thus  GiolU-Phadraig,  Pa- 
trick's servant,  Giollamochuda  (whence  MacGillicuddy),  Mochuda's  ser- 
vant, &c  But  Gilla-dubh  is  black  youth,  Gillaruadh,  red,  rcdhaired 
vouth,  and  so  forth.     See  notes  (O  <'^  to  Four  Masters  at  vear  1172. 

2i{ 
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4.  Screaball,  scrapoliiB,  a  small  piece  of  silver,  weighing  twenty-four 
gnuns,  estimated  at  three  silver  pennies.  See  '*  Petrie's  Round  Towers," 
pp.  214,  215.  The  mention  of  this  small  piece  of  money  is  a  proof  that 
coins  were  in  use  in  Ireland  at  this  time. 

5.  The  annalists  state  that  ^'  Rury  came  into  his  house,"  the  constant 
expression  to  denote  submission  to  or  acknowledgment  of  supremacy  of  the 
party  so  visited. 

6.  This  early  mention  of  the  plundering  of  the  Cruach  (Groagh 
Patrick  over  Glewbay)  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  monastic  establish- 
ment thereon.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  on  it  some  ruins,  in  which  divine 
service  is  said  to  be  performed  once  a  year  by  the  Roman  catholic  clergy- 
man of  the  parish. 

7.  It  should  be  recollected  that  at  this  time  Louth  formed  a  part  of 
Ulster,  and  that  Leinster  did  not  extend  beyond  the  northern  part  of 
Odare. 

8.  Muintereoluis  was  the  tribe  name  of  the  Magranalls  or  Reynolds's, 
and  was  coextensive  with  the  southern  half  of  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

9.  Every  king  after  his  inauguration  was  expected  to  perform  the 
'^  creacht  righi,"  or  regal  depredation.  See  Four  Masters,  year  1265. 
And  for  a  chieftain*s  expedition,  see  oue  by  O'CarroU  against  his  neighbour 
Mac-Ibrien  Ara  in  1559 ;  also  one  by  Conor,  thurd  earl  of  Thomond,  into 
the  territory  of  O'Conor  Kerry,  1562.  The  existence  of  such  practices  at 
so  late  a  period  may  shew  the  reader  the  necessity  there  was  for  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  the  security  of  life  and  property  being 
inconsistent  with  chiefltdns'  expeditions. 

10.  Ailcach  or  Olleach,  the  royal  palace  of  the  kings  of  the  northern 
Hy-nialls,  was  situated  in  Inishowen,  about  six  miles  north-west  from  the 
city  of  Deny.  See  circuit  of  Muirccrtach,  printed  for  the  ArchaDol.  Soc, 
p.  26,  note  (S) . 

11.  Dr.  ODonovan  thinks  that  this  is  the  fort  now  called  Dunachip, 
situated  near  Groom,  in  the  county  of  limerick. 

12.  This  was  the  tribe-name  of  the  O'Gonors  and  of  thdr  territory. 
It  is  derived  from  Muireadhach  Mulleathan,  king  of  Connaught,  a.d.  696, 
twelfth  in  descent  from  Eochy  Muimheoin,  king  of  Gonnaugbt,  who  was 
elected  monarch  of  Ireland  a.d.  358,  and  who  was  father  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages. 

18.  See  note  (^ ,  ch.  4,  ante. 
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14.  Eas-Aedh-ruadb,  a  cataract  on  the  river  Erne  in  Tircoanell  (Done- 
gal) ;  so  called  from  Aedh-madb,  son  of  Badham,  king  of  Ireland,  a^h. 
4518,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Erne  and  buried  over  the  cataract. 

15.  The  sack  of  the  northern  palace  is  thus  described  bjtbe  Fonr  Maa- 
ster  at  the  year  1101.  Dr.  O'Donovan's  translation : — "  A  great  army  was 
led  by  Muircertach  O'Brien,  king  of  Manster,  with  the  men  of  Monster, 
Leinster,  Ossorj,  Meath,  and  Connanght,  across  Assaroe  into  Inisheoghain, 
and  he  plundered  Inisheoghain,  and  burned  many  churches  and  forts  about 
Fathanmura  and  about  Ardsratha,  and  he  demolished  Grianan  Oiligh,  in 
revenge  of  Ceanchora,  which  had  been  razed  and  demolished  by  Donald 
Ua  Lochlain  some  time  before,  and  Muircertach  commanded  his  army  to 
carry  with  them  from  Aileach  to  Luimneach  (Limerick)  a  stone  (of  the 
mined  palace)  for  every  sack  of  provisions  which  they  had.** 

•16.  See  the  miscellany  of  the  Irish  Archieol.  Soc.,  vol.  1.  page  131. 
. '  16.*  The  following  passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Man  (translated  fix>m 
Johnstone),  page  9,  shews  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Danish  chief- 
tains of  the  moderation  and  equity  by  which  Mortoghmore  O'Brien  was 
governed  in  his  relations  with  neighbouring  powers  :— 

^'  The  nobility  of  the  isles  (Man  and  the  Scottish  islands),  hearing  of 
Lagman's  death  (eldest  son  of  Godred  Crovan),  sent  commissioners  to 
Murcheard  O'Brien,  king  of  Ireland,  requesting  him  to  send  them  some 
worthy  person  of  the  royal  family  who  might  act  as  regent  till  the  son  of 
Godred  was  of  age  to  govern.  The  king,  willingly  assenting,  nominated 
Donald  Mac  Tade  to  the  office,  and  ordered  him  to  rule  a  conntiy  which 
was  not  his  own,  with  all  possible  bounty  and  moderation.  He,  however^ 
finding  himself  possessed  of  the  reins  of  government,  disregarded  the  in- 
junctions of  his  superior.  He  behaved  most  tyrannically,  and  his  despotism 
was  aggravated  by  the  perpetration  of  many  atrocious  crimes.  At  length 
the  Hsebridian  chieflbains,  entering  into  a  general  association,  collected  their 
followers  and  expelled  him  from  the  island." 

The  death  of  this  Donald,  son  of  Tade  or  Teige,  is  recorded  at  the  year 
1115  by  the  Four  Masters,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
Connaughtmen  in  their  raid  through  Thomond. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  note  to  lay  before  the  reader  firom  the 
same  chronicle  (page  11)  the  Danish  view  of  the  descent  on  Ireland  of 
Magnus  Olaveson  mentioned  in  the  text  a  little  further  on.  It  is  as 
follows,  (Author's  translation) :  -— 
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"  Magnns  Olayeson  sent  Maircheard,  king  of  Ireland,  hb  shoes,  with 
orders  to  carry  them  through  the  midst  of  his  palace  on  Christmas  daj,  and 
to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  his  Norwegian  messengers,  that  he  might  feel 
to  what  a  degree  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  king  Magnus.  On  hearing  this 
the  Irish  were  greatly  offended  and  exasperated  at  the  insult.  The  sove- 
reign, however,  more  prudent  than  his  subjects,  said,  '  I  will  not  only 
carry  the  shoes,  but  even  eat  them  rather  than  that  Magnus  should  destroy 
any  province  of  Ireland.'  He  therefore  did  what  was  enjoined  him,  he 
paid  every  attention  to  the  envoys,  sent  many  presents  to  Magnus,  and 
proposed  a  treaty.  The  messengers,  returning  to  their  sovereign,  expa- 
tiated on  the  delightful  situation  of  Ireland,  its  ferUIity  in  grain,  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  On  hearing  this  Magnus  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  he  might  subjugate  Ireland.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  assembled, 
and  sailed  in  person  with  sixteen  gallies  to  reconnoitre  the  coast.  But 
leaving  his  ships,  and  going  carelessly  on  shore,  he  was  suddenly  snr- 
rounded  by  the  Irish,  and  cut  off  with  almost  all  his  followers."  It  should 
be  stated  that  Torfaeus,  the  learned  historiographer  of  Denmark,  discredits 
the  story  of  the  shoes* 

18.  It  would  seem  from  the  following  extract  that  in  addition  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Eugenian  princes  on  Cormac,  the  aid  of  the 
church  was  also  required,  probably  to  release  him  from  monastic  obliga- 
tions :— 

'*  Conchobarus  O'Brien  videns  qua)  facta  sunt  repletus  est  zelo,  ct 
miseratus  regni  desolationem  descendit  ad  cellulam  pauperis ;  cui  Cormacu5^ 
accedente  mandato  episcopi  et  MalachisQ  consilio,  vix  tandem  acquievit ; 
pulsis  prffidonibus  cum  exnltatione  suorum  regno  restituitur  suo." 

The  Malachy  above  referred  to  is  the  celebrated  Malachy  O'Morgair, 
who  flve  years  later  was  elected  to  the  primacy,  and  from  whose  life  by  St. 
Bernard,  ch.  3,  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken.  See  also  Ann.  Inisf.  and 
Four  Masters  at  year  1127. 

19.  In  the  following  year  1135,  Cormac  invaded  Tbomond,  and  was 
opposed  by  Cumara  (dog,  Le.  hero,  of  the  sea),  prince  of  Ui-Caisin,  ances- 
tor of  Macnamara,  who  was  killed  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  He  was 
pursued  by  Conor  O'Brien  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  defeated 
at  the  causeway  of  Clonkeen  Modimog,  near  Cashel,  in  a  battle,  in  which 
fell  the  following  princes  of  the  Eugenians  ;  Clan  O'Mahony,  lord  of  east 
Ivahach,   Mahon  or  Mathew  O'Donoghue   and    Roderick  O'Donoghue, 
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princes  of  west  Ivahach,  Fineen  0*Keeffe,  lord  of  Glenamnach,  OTaolao, 
prince  of  the  Desies,  together  with  Aedh  or  Hngh  O'Conor,  lord  of  Gorcom- 
roe,  and  O'Loghlin,  king  of  Barren,  who  took  the  side  of  the  Desmonians. 
See  Ann.  Inisf.  and  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1135. 

20.  The  church  called  to  this  day  Cormac's  chapel,  and  sometimes 
Cormac's  hall.  It  was  erected  in  1134,  four  jears  before  his  assassina- 
tion.    See  the  Four  Masters  at  the  jear. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  The  Ruaidh-Bheithigh,  the  red  birch  tree,  Dr.  O'Dooovan  thinks  was 
the  inauguration  tree  of  the  Hj-Fiachrach  Aidhne,  and  that  it  gave  name 
to  the  hamlet  of  Roevehagh  in  the  parish  of  Killeelj,  barony  of  Dnnkellin, 
and  county  of  Galway.     See  note  (k).  Four  Masters,  year  1 143. 

2.  Dr.  O'Donovan  states,  note  (^  to  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1151, 
that  this  is  most  probably  the  place  called  Moinmore  in  the  parish  of  Emiy, 
barony  of  Clanwilliam,  and  county  of  Tipperary,  and  refers  to  sheet  65  of 
the  Ordnance  map  of  that  county. 

3.  According  to  Keating,  who  cites  the  annals  of  Clonenagh,  this  synod 
was  held  at  Eells,  not  at  Drogheda.  There  may  have  been  an  adyoum- 
ment  from  one  place  to  the  other,  which  would  reconcile  both  the  authorities. 

4.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  translation  of  this  passage  states  the  number 
to  be  three  hundred,  but  the  Irish  word  is  '^  milibh,"  thousands^  which  is 
more  probable.  The  decrees  of  the  synod  would  require  promulgation,  and 
as  there  were  neither  printing  presses  nor  post  offices  in  those  days,  it  would 
be  the  more  necessary  for  all  the  clergy  of  eveiy  rank  to  give  their  aU 
tendance.    A  similar  numerous  body  attended  forty  years  before  at  Uisneach. 

The  Four  Masters  make  no  mention  of  the  distribution  of  the  pallia 
and  the  erection  of  four  provinces,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Toam, 
which  continue  to  our  own  time,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  suffragan 
bishops,  settled  at  this  synod. 

5.  In  1157,  five  years  after  her  elopement,  Dervorghal  is  named  among 
the  benefactors  of  this  convent,  to  which  she  gave  threescore  ounces  of  gold, 
a  chalice  of  gold,  and  an  altar  cloth  for  each  of  nine  altars  which  were  in 
the  church. 
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6.  By  the  fall  of  Mortogh  Madoaghlin  at  the  battle  of  Letbi-Cam,  ia 
1166,  Roderick  became  monarch  of  Ireland  without  opposition:  Contem- 
poraneonslj  with  the  accession  of  Roderick,  Teman  O'Ruarc  invaded  Hj- 
Einsella,  the  hereditaiy  dominion  of  Dermot  MacMorrogh,  burnt  his  castle 
of  Ferns,  and  drove  him  across  the  sea,  whence  ho  returned  in  the  next 
year  with  a  party  of  Welsh  auxiliaries,  under  the  command  of  the  son  of 
Bees  ap  Griffith,  prince  of  that  country. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Roderick  O'Conor  after  his  accession,  was  the 
convening  of  the  synod  of  Athboy  in  1167.  It  may  enable  the  reader  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  military  array  which  attended  the  Irish  princes  ou 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  their  want  of  confidence  in  each  other,  to  state 
the  numbers  of  cavaliy  which  were  brought  together  at  the  synod.  Rode- 
rick was  attended  by  six  thousand  Connaught  horse ;  Teman  0*Ruarc  by 
four  thousand ;  CMelaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  had  two  thousand ;  O'Carroll 
and  (VHeoghy  led  into  the  plain  four  thousand  of  the  men  of  Oirghialla  and 
Ulidia ;  Donogh  MacFaolain  commanded  two  thousand ;  and  the  leader  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  Fingal  one  thousand.  The  Four  Masters  men- 
tion it  aa  a  proof  of  the  respect  entertamed  towards  Roderick,  that  this  large 
body  of  nineteen  thousand  horse  assembled  and  separated  *^  without  battle 
or  controversy/'     See  Four  Masters,  anno  1167. 

7.  MSS.  Library,  H.  1.  17. 

8.  For  an  account  of  this  engagement,  and  the  deaths  of  these  chief- 
tains, see  Hib.  Expug.  lib.  1,  ch.  21. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI L  .... 

1.  Uriacam,  daughter  of  Dermot,  was  the  wife  of  Donaldmore  O'Brien. 

2.  See  the  eighth  clause  of  the  decree  of  this  synod  in  the  annab  of 
Thady  Dowling,  p.  12,  printed  for  the  Ir.  Archs&ol.  Soc 

8.  See  the  charter  m  Lei.  Hist,  of  Irel.,  vol.  1,  ch.  3,  (note) ;  also  the 
charter  to  the  Ostmen  of  Waterford  in  next  page  of  that  work. 

4.  See  note  ^)  to  Four  Masters,  anno  1172,  that  the  bill  of  TIachtga 
was  near  Athboy  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

5.  Vol.  1,  ch.  4. 

6.  Four  Masters,  anno  1172. 
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7.  Four  Masters,  1178,  iiote(°^>,  citing  Dr.  O'Erien's  account  of  the 
wars  of  the  Dalgais  and  Eoganachts,  vol  1,  VaL  Collect  de  reb.Uibemids. 

8.  The  castles  of  Tibroghnej,  Lismore,  Ardfionan,  Eilfeacle,  Knock- 
grafibo,  and  fijlkeonj,  aboat  this  time  erected,  shew  the  extent  of  the  Pale 
from  Waterford,  at  the  condosion  of  the  twelfth  century. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VIIL 

i  1.  The  Four  Masters  (anno  1201)  state  that  after  the  victoiy  gained 
over  Cathal  Carrach  and  his  death,  Cathal  Crovderg  and  William  Burke 
marched  with  their  forces  through  west  Connaught,  and  arrived  at  Cong, 
where  they  spent  the  Easter.  Thej  further  state  that  Barke  and  the  sons 
of  Rory  O'Flahertj  conspired  to  deal  treacherously  with  Crovderg.  This 
may  be  the  reason  why,  on  William  Burke's  people  afterwards  going  to  de- 
mand their  pay  from  Crovderg  (by  whom  it  seems  they  were  subsidised), 
the  Connaughtmen  rushed  on  them  and  killed  seven  hundred  of  them.  See 
Four  Masters  in  loco, 

2.  See  annals  of  Innisfallen,  anno  1211.  Leland  quoting  Rymer, 
states  that  Donogh  (whom  he  erroneously  calls  Donald),  petitioned  Henry 
the  third,  soon  after  his  accession,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Thomond,  paying  yearly  a  rent  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  marks.     Hist,  of  IreL,  book  2,  ch.  1. 

8.  The  earthen  fort,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  still  observed  at 
Killaloe,  and  from  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  ancestor  of  the 
O'Briens  obtiuned  his  appellation. 

4.  See  note  6,  Chap.  Ill  ante,  for  the  extent  of  Corcovaskin ;  and,  as 
to  the  union  of  the  sees,  see  Usher's  Primordia,  p.  873. 

5.  As  the  Four  Masters  state  the  completion  of  this  structure  at  the 
year  1247,  it  is  probable  that  Donogh  Cairbreach,  who  died  in  1242,  only 
commenced  the  work,  leaving  it  to  be  finished  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Conor  na  Siudaine.  See  Four  Masters,  ann.  1258,  1540,  1570,  1577, 
1599,  1600,  1601. 

6.  So  called  from  his  having  been  killed  in  the  year  1267,  by  the 
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tribes  of  Corcomroe,  at  the  wood  of  Siudan,  in  Barren,  in  the  north  of  the 
county  of  Clare. 

7.  This  battle  was  fonght  at  a  place  called  Gallan,  a  few  miles  east- 
ward of  Kcnmare,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  See  Cox's  Hibem.  Anglic.,  p. 
69.     See  also  Four  Masters,  anno  1261,  note  ^^K 

The  John  mentioned  in  the  text  being  the  first  of  the  Desmond  Geral- 
dines  of  that  christian  name,  appears  to  be  the  person  stated  by  Mr.  Knowles 
to  have  been  related  to  the  Mackenzies  of  Craighall,  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Knowles  states  that  he  had  seen  a  deed  among  the  Conlthart 
papers,  without  date,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  Davidis  Mackenzie  borrowed 
from  his  blood  relation  John,  lord  of  Dncies  (Decies)  and  Desmonde,  200 
marks,  to  assist  in  fortifymg  Craig  Castle  against  the  piratical  freebooters 
of  those  times.  See  Grenealog.  and  Herald,  account  of  the  Coultharts,  by 
Qeo.  P.  Knowles,  Esq.,  p.  20. 

8.  A  line  drawn  from  Kells  (in  the  present  county  of  Meath)  to  Dmm- 
diff  (a  few  miles  north  of  Sligo)  will  pass  through  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Leitrim,  which,  with  Longford,  formed  the  rough  third  of  Connanght, 
the  hostages  of  which,  on  the  occasion  in  the  text,  were,  with  those  of  his 
own  territory,  delivered  up  to  Hugh  O'Conor,  as  part  of  the  arrangement 
entered  into  at  Cacluisce. 

9.  Hy-bloid,  or  Hy-mbloid,  (Omullod)  contained  the  following  parishes 
in  the  east  of  the  county  of  Clare : — Clonlea,  Feakle,  Kilnoe,  Kilfinaghty, 
Killuran,  Kilseily,  Killokenncdy,  forming  the  present  deanery  of  Omullod, 
in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe.  The  territory  was  inhabited  by  a  sept  of  the 
Dal-gais,  of  whom  the  following  were  the  most  distinguished  families : — 
The  O'Kennedys,  O'Shanahans  or  Shannons,  O'Duracks,  and  G^Keameys. 
The  position  of  this  latter  family  is  shown  in  the  name  of  the  river  flowing 
through  Sixmilebridge,  the  Awen-Ui-Cceamaigh,  the  proper  name  of  which, 
however,  is  the  Raite,  a  quo  Bunratty. 

10.  See  the  Four  Masters  at  the  years  1573  and  1599)  where  Kihu- 
boy  is  said  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  Dal-gais.  Before  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  the  Dal-gais  had  no  footing  in  either  east  or  west  Corcomroe, 
which  were,  and  still  are,  coextensive  with  the  diocese  of  Kilfenora.  The 
Cinel-Fearmaic  mentioned  in  the  text,  occupied  the  barony  of  Inchiquin, 
and  were  the  most  northern  of  the  Dalgassian  tribes.  The  Hy-Cormaic 
were  coextensive  with  the  present  parish  of  Kilmaley,  if  not,  indeed,  with 
the  barony  of  Islands. 
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11.  Conor-na-Siudaine  was  iaterred  in  the  abbey  of  Corcomroe,  which 
was  built  by  his  grandfather  Donaldmore  in  the  year  1194,  shortly  before 
his  decease.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  See  Four  Masters,  anno 
1514,  note.  ^> 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  Clar-atha-da-charadh,  the  board  or  plank  at  the  ford  of  the  two 
weirs.  Clare  castle  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the 
river  Fergns,  on  which  there  might  have  been  two  weirs.  Dr.  CDonovao, 
in  his  note  (^)  Foar  Masters,  anno  1270,  on  this  passage,  conjectures  that 
the  above  was  the  original  name  of  the  town  of  Clare^  near  Ennis.  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  from  the  fact,  that  the  bridge  in  the  north-west 
suburbs  of  Ennis,  over  the  Inch  river,  a  tribatary  of  the  Fergus,  is  called 
*'  Clareen,"  the  little  plank,  while  the  town  of  Clare,  two  miles  at  the  other 
side  of  Enm's,  is  called  ^'  Clarmor,"  or  the  great  board  or  plank,  in  various 
parts  of  the  annals,  particularly  at  the  year  1600,  where  it  is  said  inci- 
dentally by  the  Four  Masters,  that  it  is  from  this  town  the  county  is  named, 
thus  contradicting  the  notion  of  its  being  derived  from  the  de  Clares. 

2.  The  CDeas  and  O'Quins  occupied  Cinel-Fearmaic,  forming  now  the 
barony  of  Inchiquin.  From  the  former  of  these  families  the  parish  of  Dysert, 
in  the  above  barony,  has  got  the  distinguishing  appellative  of  O'Dea..  The 
affection  thus  eariy  noticed  between  this  family  and  the  O'Briens  seems  to 
have  subsisted  down  to  the  17th  century.  See  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Conor  CDea,  bishop  of  Limerick,  erected  14th  July,  1621,  by  Donogh, 
fourth  Earl  of  Thomond,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

8.  Coouagh,  now  a  barony  in  the  east  of  the  present  county  of  Lime- 
rick, in  which  the  descendants  of  Morrogh  of  the  Short  Shield,  grandson  of 
Brian  Boromha,  had  settled,  and  who  were  known  as  the  sept  of  Maclbrien 
Ognanach. 

4.  The  Baiscnigh,  the  two  Corcovaskins,  corresponding  with  the  pre- 
sent baronies  of  Clonderalaw  and  Moyarta. 

5.  At  the  period  in  question  Hyrnany  extended  from  Clontuskert,  near 
Lanesborough,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  to  the  boundary  of  Thomond, 
and  horn  Athlone  westwards,  to  Athenry,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Maine 
Mor,  from  whom  it  is  named,  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Colla-da- 
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Crioch,  one  of  the  three  brothers  bj  whom  the  province  of  Ulster  was  dis- 
membered, and  the  royal  palace  of  Eambaia  Macha,  or  Emania,  destroyed 
in  the  fourth  century.  See  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-many,  printed  for  the 
Ir.  Archnol.  Soc.,  p  4. 

6.  Magrath,  the  historiographer  of  Thomond,  states,  that  this  ditch  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Latoon,  at  the  west  of  Assolas,  to  the  tideway  at  Six- 
milebridge,  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles  in  a  stnught  line. 

7.  Qoin  (Goinche)  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centories,  being  on  the  direct  road  from  Ennis,  Clonroad,  and 
Clare,  to  Limerick,  and  is  distant  abont  5^  miles  from  the  first  of  these 
towns.    It  is  famoDS  for  an  abbey  boilt  in  1472,  by  Sioda  Cam  Macna- 
mara,  the  beautiful  remains  of  which  are  in  good  preservation  at  this  day. 

8.  Ann.  Four  Masters,  1277.  Dowling's  Annab  same  year.  Lei. 
LreL,  vol  1,  241. 

9.  This  was  the  castle  in  which,  in  1553,  Donogh,  the  second  Earl  of 
Thomond,  took  shelter  from  his  brothers  Donald  and  Torlogh,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  them  for  abandoning  the  law  of  Tanistry,  and  securing  the  title 
and  privileges  of  the  O'Briens  to  his  own  descendants.  See  Four  Masters, 
1553. 

10.  This  was  most  probably  an  enlargement  of  the  abbey  built  on  the 
same  island  (called  variously  luischluainramhoda  or  Inisanlaei),  by  Donogh 
Cairbreach  0*Brien,  the  great  grandfather  of  Torlogh,  the  completion  of 
which  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1247. 

11.  Ann.  InisfdL,  Dublin  copy,  at  the  year  1280. 

12.  The  sept  of  the  Macnamaras  is  known  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Lreland  as  the  Hy-Caisin  and  Clan-Cuilen,  the  former  appellation  being  de- 
rived from  Calsin,  the  second  son  of  Cas,  eighth  in  descent  from  OlioU  Olum, 
King  of  Munster,  a.d.  234  ;  the  name  of  the  Clan-Cuilen  being  deduced 
from  CuUen,  who  was  seventh  in  descent  fr^m  Cabin.  Cumara  (dog,  i.e. 
heiro,  of  the  sea),  from  whom  the  surname  Macconmara,  or  Macnamara,  is 
derived,  was  eighth  in  a  direct  line  from  Cuilen,  and  twenty-fouith  from 
Olioll  Glum.  See  Geneal.  Table  in  the  Battle  of  Maghrath,  pubUshed  for 
the  Ir.  Arch.  Soc,  p.  341. 

13.  The  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  English  factions  on  the  commerce  of 
the  period,  may  be  e;)timated  from  the  fact,  that  Andrew  Gerard,  a  Floren- 
tine merchant,  who  farmed  the  customs  of  Gal  way  in  1310,  obtained  an 
abatement  in  that  year,  the  customs  having  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
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war  between  Blchard  de  Borgo  and  Richard  de  Glare  in  Thomond.     Har 
dim.  Galwaj,  p.  52. 

14.  Ann.  Iniafal.,  Dublin  copy  in  anno. 

15.  Cljn  in  hb  annals,  p.  13,  calls  this  place  ''Loddyn,"  i.e.  Rath- 
Loddjn,  but  in  the  Gaitbreim  Torelaigh  it  is  expressly  called  Rath-lahine. 
There  are  still  the  mins  of  an  old  castle  at  this  place.  It  is  in  the  parish 
of  Tomfinloe  or  Fenloe,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Bnnratty,  and  oonnty  of  Glare. 
See  also  Val.  Goll.  de  reb.  Hib.,  vol.  2,  at  year  1316. 

16.  In  the  history  of  the  house  of  O'Brien  in  the  2d  vol  of  Vail.  Goll. 
de  reb.  Hib.,  and  also  in  Lodge's  Peerage  by  Archdall,  Mortogh  O'Brien's 
death  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  at  the  year  1333,  contrary  to  the  Four 
Masters,  who  place  it  in  the  above  year. 

17.  Bane  (fair),  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather  Brian  Roe, 
(the  red). 

18.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  disordered  state  of  society,  and  the  disre* 
gard  of  the  claims  of  seniority  which  prevailed  in  those  days,  that  both 
Mortogh  and  Dermod  O'Brien  themselves  did  not  scruple  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  a  nephew.  Dr.  O'Brien  in  his  history  of  this  house  in  Valiancy's 
Gollectanea  states  that  Donogh,  son  of  Torlogh,  left  issue  a  son  named 
Brian,  who  was  not  powerful  enough  to  vindicate  his  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Thomond,  either  for  himself  or  his  children,  after  the  long  reigns 
of  his  uncles.  He  was  ancestor  of  tbe  family  known  as  the  Sil-mbrian  na- 
Gceall  and  Glen-cuin.  The  pedigree  of  this  branch  is  stated  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, and  shews  that  in  1786  there  were  descendants  of  Brian  Boroimbe 
senior  to  the  ennobled  branches  of  this  illustrious  family : — 

DoQOgh  O'Brien,  son  of  Mortogh  (both  living  in  1786),  son  of  Gonor, 
son  of  Donogh,  s.  of  Brian,  s.  of  Gonor,  s.  of  Brian,  s.  of  Gonor,  s.  of  Brian, 
s.  of  Mortogh,  s.  of  Torlogh,  s.  of  Brian,  son  of  Donogh,  king  of  Thomond, 
eldest  son  of  Teige  Gaeluisce. 

19.  Glyn's  Annals,  imno  1317.  Four  Masters,  anno  1318.  The  de 
Burghs  and  Butlers,  being  both  of  old  at  feud  with  the  Fitzgeralds,  had  in 
this  respect  a  common  bond  of  union ;  but  besides,  Edmoud  Butler  had 
just  been  created  earl  of  Garrick  of  Roscrea,  and  we  may  be  sure  did  not 
want  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  O'GarroU  his  neighbour,  while  Brian  Bane 
had  an  ancestral  enmity  towards  dc  Burgo.  In  this  engagement  in  Ely 
the  Four  Masters  mention  that  Adam  Mares  and  several  other  Englishmen 
were  slain. 
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20.  In  1584  the  castle  of  Magowna  belonged  to  Mahon  or  Mathew 
O'Dea,  and  that  of  Djrsert  to  another  member  of  this  family,  Donald  Mael 
(the  bald)  O'Dea.  See  the  deacription  of  the  conntj  of  Clare  in  the  MSS. 
library  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  E.  2.  14. 

21.  Dr.  O'Brien  in  his  history  of  the  house  published  in  Val.  Coll.  de 
reb.  Hib.,  states  that  in  a  manuscript  pedigree  of  the  year  1714,  John 
O'Brien  was  the  direct  representative  of  Donald  Connachtach,  who  had  a 
grandson  living  in  his  own  time.  The  genealogy  stands  thus : — Kendal 
O'Brien,  grandson  of  John  O'Brien,  s.of  Teige,  s.  of  Morrogh,  s,  of  Mahon, 
8.  of  Teige,  s.  of  Donogh,  s.  of  Donald  Duff,  s.  of  Donogh  an-Gleanna,  s. 
of  Morrogh  Riabhach,  s.  of  Donald  Glas,  s.  of  Torlogh,  s.  of  Brian,  s.  of 
Mahon,  s.  of  Brian,  s.  of  Donald  Connachtach. 

22.  Previous  to  the  banquet  from  which  Brian  roe  was  hastily  drag- 
ged to  be  torn  between  horses,  by  Thomas  de  Clare,  he  and  Brian  had,  in 
token  of  greater  confidence,  partaken  of  the  same  holy  sacrament,  the  con- 
secrated host  being  divided  in  two  parts  for  the  purpose.  See  the  cele- 
brated remonstrance  to  the  pope  John  the  22d  finom  0*Neil  in  Fordnn's 
Scottish  Chron.  L\b.  12,  ch.  26. 

23.  The  extent  of  the  Pale  in  1515,  the  6th  of  Henry  the  eighth,  was 
as  follows  : — '^  The  English  Pale  doth  stretch  and  extend  from  the  town 
of  Dundalk  to  the  town  of  Dervor,  to  the  town  of  Ardye  always  on  the  left 
syde,  leaving  the  marche  on  the  right  syde,  and  so  to  the  towne  of  Sydan, 
to  the  town  of  Dengle,  to  Kylcoke,  to  the  town  of  Chmne,  to  the  towne  of 
Nasse,  to  the  bryge  of  Eilcullen,  to  the  town  of  Ballymore,  and  so  back- 
wards to  the  town  of  lUmore,  and  to  the  town  of  Rathcoule,  to  the  towne 
of  Tallaght,  and  to  the  towne  of  Dalky,  leving  allways  the  marche  on  the 
right  hande  from  the  said  Downdalke,  following  the  said  course  to  the  said 
towne  of  Dalkye."    State  papers,  part  iii.,  vol.  2,  pages  9,  22. 

24.  Athassel  Abbey  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Snir,  in  the  barony 
of  Clanwilliam,  and  county  of  Tipperary,  was  founded  by  William  Fitzadelm 
de  Burgo,  and  his  remains  were  interred  there  in  1248,  having  been  brought 
over  from  Enghind  where  he  died.  See  Four  Masters  at  that  year,  and 
for  the  operations  of  Brian  bane  see  Grace's  Annals  at  the  year  1329. 

25.  In  the  annals  of  Innisfallen,  Mortogh  O'Brien's  death  is  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  at  the  year  1333,  when  bis  brother  Dermod  succeeded 
him,  who  held  the  chicfiainship  to  his  death  in  1355.  They  take  no  notice 
of  Brian's  intervening  accession  to  the  rule  of  the  Dal-gais.     It  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  the  prestige  of  his  character,  and  his  saccessfal  operations 
against  the  English,  may  have  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  men 
of  Thomond.  The  chronology  of  the  period  b  admitted  to  be  defecti?o : 
Grace  has  the  observation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1333,  ''  Desnnt  mnlta," 
and  passes  on  to  the  year  1337. 

26.  The  helpless  condition  of  the  Pale,  or  English  part  of  Ireland,  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  may  be  estimated  from  an  entry  in  a  close  roll  of 
the  first  of  Rich,  the  2nd,  anno  1377,  reciting  ^<  that  Morrogh  O'Brien  (na 
Raithnidhe),  haying  assembled  a  large  force  of  Irish  enemies  and  rebels  to 
the  state  in  Mnnster,  lately  came  into  Leinster  in  aid  of  the  Irish  there, 
pnrposbg  to  make  war  upon  the  king's  liege  subjects  and  destroy  those 
parts,  and  the  Lord  Justice  and  council,  together  with  the  peers  of  the 
realm  in  parliament  assembled  at  Tristle  Dermot  (Castle  Dermot),  perceiving 
the  damages  and  misfortunes  the  said  Morrogh  would  occasion,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  continue  there  without  resistance,  ordained  among  themselves 
in  the  said  parliament,  that  he  should  have  one  hundred  marks  if  he  woqU 
withdraw  himself  and  his  forces  out  of  Leinster,  and  do  no  farther  mischief 
there ;  which  sum  (nine  marks  excepted)  the  clergy  and  conunons  of  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  and  Weysford,  agreed  to  pay :  and 
because  he  did  not  intend  to  depart  unless  he  received  the  whole  sum^ 
it  was  agreed  by  the  lord  justice  and  council,  that  the  sud  nine  marks 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  for  which  a  liberaie  issued  bearing  date 
at  Gastle-dermot  24th  March,  1377." 

The  pedigree  of  this  branch  of  the  O'Briens  is  as  follows : — Donald  the 
third  son  of  Brian  roe  O'Brien,  married  Margaret  daughter  of  Torlogh  Dubh 
MacMahon,  by  whom  he  had  Brian  bane.  Brian  married  the  daughter  of 
Heniy  Burke,  and  by  her  had  Morrogh  na-Raithnidhe  (died  1383),  who 
married  Mor  daughter  of  O'Kennedy,  and  had  Torlogh  (died  1399),  who 
married  Onora  daughter  of  Barry  Oge,  and  had  Teige  and  Morrogh,  the 
former  of  whom  died  in  1474,  the  latter  haying  been  slain  by  his  brother 
in  1427.  Teige  was  the  father  of  Donald-more,  who  was  the  father  of 
Mortogh  Gaocb,  who  was  the  father  of  Torlogh  and  Morrogh,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  killed  by  William  O'Carroll  on  a  chieftain's  first  expedition  in 
1559.  Torlogh  (called  Mac  I'Brien  Ara)  married  Mor  an-uabhair,  (of  the 
pride,  proud)  O'Carroll,  daughter  of  Donogh  lord  of  Ely,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons : — 1.  Donogh  killed  in  1582  by  his  brother  Torlogh  Carroch ; 
2.  Mortogh  bishop  of  Eillaloe  (the  revenues  of  which  he  enjoyed  from  1570 
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to  about  a  year  before  his  death  in  1613).  This  Mortogh  had  two  sons 
Torlogh  and  John,  who  both  died  without  issue  ;  3.  Torlogh  Garroch,  whose 
issue  Donogh  and  Donald  distinguished  themselves  after  the  battle  of  Kin- 
sale  in  1602  in  the  service  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  (see  Four  Masters  in 
anno),  4.  Tcige  na-bnille ;  (of  the  madness,  mad).  5.  Morrogh  an  tuath 
(of  the  battle-axe).  The  last-named  three  were  those  by  whom  the  third 
gavel  of  the  territory  of  Ara  was  made  according  to  the  Mulconrys,  the  two 
former  distributions  or  gavels  of  the  same  territory  being  made,  the  first  by 
Dermod  Fionn,  brother  of  Torlogh  king  of  Thomond,  about  the  year  1154, 
and  the  second  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Brian  roe  after  their  de- 
feat at  the  battle  of  Dysert  in  1318,  and  their  expulsion  eastward  of  the 
Shannon. 

27.  This  family  was  originally  of  Lagenian  descent,  and  settled  in  the 
territory  now  called  the  barony  of  Ibrickane,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  the  late  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman  was  the 
first  member  of  the  family  who  changed  the  name  from  Macgorman  to 
O'Qorman.     See  Four  Masters,  anno  1412,  note  ^) 


NOTES   TO  CHAPTER  X. 

1.  From  his  having  been  fostered  in  Maenmaighe,  the  rich  plain  which 
surrounds  the  town  of  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  See  its  boun- 
daries in  the  Tribes  and  TerriUma  of  Hymanyy  printed  for  the  Archreol. 
Soc.  of  Ireland,  page  70,  note  <»> 

2.  The  character  of  this  earl  of  Desmond,  as  illustrating  the  adage  that 
the  Normans  were  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves,  is  thus  given  in 
Mageoghegan's  translation  of  the  annals  of  Clonmacnoise : 

"  The  lord  Garret  earl  of  Desmond,  a  nobleman  of  wonderful  bountic, 
mirth,  cheerfulness  in  conversation^  charitable  in  his  deeds,  easy  of  access, 
a  witty  and  ingenious  composer  of  Irish  poetry,  and  a  learned  and  profound 
chronicler,  and,  in  fine,  one  of  the  English  nobility  that  had  Irish  learning 
and  professors  thereof  in  greatest  reverence  of  all  the  English  of  Ireland, 
died  penitently  after  receipt  of  the  sacraments  of  the  holy  church.'^ 

3.  Leland  says  this  battle  was  fought  at  the  monastery  of  Mayo,  a  place 
over  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Maigue,  de 
Magio,  where  it  really  occurred.    In  his  account  of  the  battle  as  well  as  in 
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Mr.  Uardiman's  intxodaction  to  the  statute  of  Kilkenoy,  the  mistake  is 
committed  of  stating  that  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  slain.  According  to 
Grace  and  the  Four  Masters,  he  was  only  taken  prisoner,  and  the  latter 
annalbts  give  his  obit  at  the  year  1398,  shewing  that  he  sorviyed  this 
defeat  nine  and  twenty  years.  See  Lei.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ch.  5.  p.  324  and 
Introduction  to  the  Stat,  of  Elilkenny,  printed  for  the  Ir.  Arch.  Soc  p.  xiL 

4.  O'Dwyer,  chieftain  of  Kilnemanagh,  was  hereditary  marshal  of  the 
forces  of  the  prince  of  Thomond.  See  Eeating's  account  of  the  inangnration 
of  the  O'Briens,  cited  in  the  Tribes  and  Ctutoms  of  Hy-FiachrOj  printed  for 
the  Ir.  ArchseoL  Soc.,  p.  432. 

5.  The  hostilities  prevailing  between  Brian  O'Brien  aud  the  Macna- 
maras  are  further  illustrated  from  a  close  roll  of  the  48th  Edward  III.,  by 
which  it  appears  that  an  order  for  money  issued  on  the  7th  May,  1874,  to 
<<  Comara  Macconmara,  chief  of  his  sept,  for  50  marks,  for  that  when 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  the  king's  enemy  (Brian  Catha  ai^  Aonaigh)  had 
lately  fought  against  John  Macconmara  his  father,  now  deceased  (see  his 
death  in  the  Four  Masters,  1373),  because  he  and  his  men  were  faithful 
liege  subjects,  wasted  his  lands  in  the  county  of  Clare,  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, and  the  adjacent  parts ;  the  said  Comara  after  his  father^s  death 
raised  400  defensible  men  to  fight  O'Brien  and  restrain  bis  intended  mis- 
chief, whom  at  his  own  charge  he  kept  from  Christmas  last,  whereby  the 
faithful  people  of  these  parts  were  much  comforted,  and  better  enabled  to 
restrain  O'Brien ;  but  not  being  enabled  to  keep  his  said  retinue  any  longer 
without  some  competent  aid  fi^m  the  king,  or  oppose  O'Brien  for  the  future, 
and  these  allegations  being  confirmed  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  the  mayor  and 
baili£b  of  Limerick,  and  other  credible  people  of  these  parts  before  the 
council,  and  that  the  adjacent  country  would  have  been  destroyed  and 
wasted  by  O'Brien  if  the  said  Comara  had  not  opposed  him  ;  the  king  by 
the  adyice  of  the  council  directed  the  said  sum  of  fifty  marks  to  be  paid 
him,  taking  his  receipt." 

A  further  order  to  pay  eighty-two  marks  to  the  same  Comara  for  similar 
services  fcom  Whitsuntide  of  this  year,  bears  date  Castledermot,  16th  Oe- 
tober,  1874.  Same  roll,  see  note  (')  to  Stat,  of  Kilkenny,  p.  33,  pub.  for 
Ir.  Arch.  Soc 

This  Comara's  death  by  the  hands  of  his  own  kinsmen  and  relatives, 
is  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1879. 

6.  The  Four  Masters  record  at  the  year  1882,  the  deaths  of  Torlogb 
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and  Brian,  sons  of  Dermot  CJeireach,  who  were  the  senior  repreeentatiyes 
of  Brian  Roe. 

7.  According  to  the  Four  MasterB,  anno  1384,  Rory  son  of  Torlogh 
0*Conor  was  the  last  king  of  Connaught,  after  ^ose  death  in  that  year, 
Toilogh  Donn,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Torlogh,  was  inangnrated  by  0*Eelly, 
the  Olanrickards,  Donald  son  of  Mortogh  O'Connor,  and  all  the  Clan- 
Donogh ;  whQe  Toiiogh  Roe  was  likewise  installed  into  the  lordship  by 
Macdermot,  the  race  of  Mortogh  Moimhneach  0*Conor  and  all  the  other 
chieftains  of  the  Silmnrrey  (the  O'Conors).  In  consequence  of  thb  double 
elecdon,  war  arose  between  the  parties,  which  was  composed  by  a  peace 
in  1885,  when  the  territoiy  was  partitioned  between  the  two,  0'Ck>nor 
Donn  and  O'Conor  Roe. 

8.  What  little  effect  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  had  in  restruning  the 
EngKsh  subjects  of  the  crown  residing  in  Ireland  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Irish  language  among  other  things,  and  how  unjust  it  was  to  affix  the  term 
of  alienij  at  least  in  language,  to  the  Irish  alone,  may  be  conceived  from 
Saintleger^s  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  he  informs  €he  king  that  Sir 
Hiomas  Cusack*s  (their  chancellor)  "  right  solemn  proposition  in  giving 
such  laud  and  praise  to  his  majesty,  as  justly  and  most  worthily  his  majesty 
had  merited,  as  well  for  the  extirpation  of  the  usurped  power  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  out  of  this  realm,  as  also  for  his  innumerable  benefits  showed  to 
his  realms  and  subjects,  was  briefly  and  prudenUy  declared  in  the  Irish 
tongue  by  the  matUh  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  greatly  to  their  contentation/* 
State  Papers,  cccxl. 

The  lords  to  whom  the  lord  chancellor's  speech  was  obliged  to  be  ren- 
dered into  Irish  were  no  others  than  the  lords  Barry,  Roche,  Fitamanrice, 
and  Birmingham,  all  of  English  blood,  and  the  time  was  the  year  1541, 
one  hundred  and  fifly-three  years  after  the  earl  of  Desmond  had  sent  his 
son  James  to  be  fostered  at  the  court  of  Ck>nor  O'Brien,  tanbt  of  Thomond. 

9.  The  death  of  Thomas  the  exiled  earl  of  Desmond  at  Rouen  in 
France,  is  entered  at  the  year  1420.  See  obits  of  the  Geraldines  in  Grace's 
Annals,  p.  165. 

10.  In  the  entry  of  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1409,  descriptive  of 
this  battle,  they  state  that  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  who  happened 
to  be  along  with  O'Brien  was  taken  prisoner.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  confound  one  Geraldino  with  another,  and  that  they  substitute 
*'  Kildare"  for  **  Desmond."    No  member  of  the  Leinster  family  appears  to 
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have  been  in  Thomond  at  this  time,  while  James  the  sod  of  earl  Garret 
was  the  foster-child  of  the  O'Briens,  and  most  likely  with  them  at  the  very 
time  of  this  engagement,  devising  means  to  gratify  his  ambition  of  possess- 
ing the  dignities  of  his  family.  With  the  Geraldine  was  also  taken 
prisoner  in  this  engagement  Dermot  the  brother  of  Conor  0*Brien. 

11.  The  beaatifnl  remains  of  this  abbey  are  still  in  good  preservation, 
and  well  worth  a  visit.  Qoin  is  about  five  miles  to  the  sonth-east  of 
Ennis. 

12.  It  is  mnch  more  probable  that  this  barony  received  its  name  after 
Donogh  Csurbreach  O'Brien  obtained  the  lordship  of  Carrigogtmnell  fh>m 
king  John  in  1209.  Donogh  Cairbreach  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  O'Briens  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  O'Brien  in  preference  to  that 
of  king  of  Thomond.  Brian  Duff  mentioned  in  the  text,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Teige  Macmahon,  prince  of  Corcovaskin,  and  had  an  only  son, 
Donogh,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  O'Kennedy,  lord  of  Ormond,  and 
by  her  had  eleven  sons,  between  whom  the  lands  of  Carrigognnnell  were 
gavelled. 

13.  The  Four  Masters  place  at  the  year  141 1  the  death  of  Donald 
O'Brien,  son  of  Conor,  tanist  of  Thomond ;  while  Dr.  O'Brien  calls  him 
bishop  of  Limerick. 

14.  Leland  not  having  the  annalists  to  consult,  may  be  excused  in 
stating  that  O'Conor  dismissed  Desmond  with  a  considerable  number  of 
his  followers.  Neither  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  relationship  sub- 
sisting between  O'Conor  and  Desmond,  and  which,  no  douht,  formed  a 
ground  for  the  charge  of  treason  which  caused  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
shortly  after  at  Drogheda. 

15.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  trusted  himself  unattended  by 
any  followers  to  the  presence  of  the  lord  deputy  Tiptofr,  at  Drogheda,  with 
such  a  fiital  result,  is  said  to  have  been  the  ground  on  which  the  earls  of 
Desmond  claimed,  in  later  times,  the  exemption  of  entering  into  any 
walled  town,  or  attending  on  any  lord  justice  or  deputy.  These  were  ad- 
ditional to  the  privilege  already  conferred  of  absence  from  parliament  and 
sending  instead  a  sufficient  proxy,  which  had  been  granted  to  James,  the 
father  of  earl  Thomas  of  Drogheda. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XI. 

1  See  the  etoaes  which  led  to  this  marder  in  Grace's  Annals,  pa^ 
127. 

2.  The  naoe  Uliek,  in  such  general  nse  in  the  Clanrickard  famQj,  and 
of  which  that  given  in  the  text  is  the  first  instance,  is  a  contraction  of 
niliam  Oge  (jonng  WHKam),  as  pronounced  in  Irish.  See  De  Bnrgo's 
Hiberoia  Dominicana  m  voce, 

8.  See  her  death  noticed  by  the  Fonr  blasters  in  1481. 

4.  See  Fonr  Maatera  at  the  jean  1474,  1481,  where  the  names  of 
these  ladies  oocnr. 

5.  See  Histoiy  of  the  House  of  O'Brien  in  Valiancy's  Collectanea,  1 
ToL,  at  reign  of  Conor  na  Snma. 

6.  See  the  Four  Masters  at  the  years  1474,  1562. 

7.  See  Four  Masters  at  the  years  1474,  1481,  1508. 

8.  Of  the  oUier  sons  of  Teige  an  Chomhaid,  already  enumerated, 
Donald  possessed  the  lands  of  Tirmacbrien,  Ceathraduff  and  Dunogan. 
These  were  gavelled  by  him  among  his  four  sons,  Brien,  Teige,  Conor  and 
Mortogh.  The  deaths  of  the  first  two  are  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters 
at  the  year  1512,  where  Brian  is  said  to  have  suryiyed  his  brother  only 
six  weeks.  Donc^,  third  son  of  Teige  an  Chomhaid,  left  fonr  sons  also, 
via. :  Mortogh,  Teige,  Dermod  and  Brian  an  Corcaidha.  Brian's  portion 
of  the  territories  of  Thomond  consisted  of  the  lands  of  Cabercorcrane  and 
Castietown,  which  he  parcelled  out  between  his  six  sons.  Those  were— 
Biahon,  Morrogh,  Dermod,  Conor,  Mortogh,  and  Teige  an  Phonaire. 

Of  Mortogh  Oanr  and  Morrogh,  the  fourth  and  fifth  sons  of  Teige  an 
Chomhaid,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  issue.  His  sixth  son  Dermod 
Cleireach  possessed  (according  to  Dr.  O'Brien)  the  lands  of  Ceathra  na- 
liadraigbe,  and  left  six  sons,  viz. :  Donald  na  QceaH,  Morrogh  an  Tar- 
main,  Brian  an  Choylaigh,  Mahon,  Donogh  and  Toriogh. 

A  seventh  son  of  Teige  an  Chomhaid,  although  not  mentioned  in  Dr. 
O'Brien's  history  of  the  family,  is  noticed  by  the  Four  Masters.  Under  the 
year  1528  they  state  that  **  Brian,  son  of  Teige  an  Chomhaid,  son  of 
Torlogb,  son  of  Brian  Catha  an  Aonaigh,  died  suddenly  about  the  festival 
of  St.  Patrick  at  Clonroad." 
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9.  Cos-maighe,  the  foot  of  the  river  Maig,  now  a  barony  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.  This  prefix  "co5^  (foot)  is  common  in  Irish  names,  as 
Costlea  (a  barony  in  the  same  coanty),  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  Ooshmore 
and  Coshbride  (a  barony  in  the  county  of  Waterford),  the  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  two  rivers,  Blackwater  (the  Ou-more)  and  the  Bride ;  Cosainre,  the 
land  near  the  Suir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  so  forth. 

10.  The  Sil-Aedha  was  one  of  the  tribe  names  of  the  Macnamaras  of 
Thomond,  who  as  well  as  the  O'Briens  were  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Clanrickard  Burkes,  Slaine,  a  daughter  of  Sida  Cam  Macnamara, 
whose  decease  is  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1498,  having 
been  the  first  wife  of  Ulick  of  Knoctuagh. 

11.  These  were  the  O'Kennedys  and  the  O'Briens  of  Ara  in  the  county 
of  Tippcrary. 

12.  See  the  description  of  west  Connanght,  printed  for  the  Arduoolog. 
Soc,  pp  149,  154,  which  contains  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  the 
Book  of  Howth. 

13.  This  is  a  remarkable  rock  in  the  parish  of  Kilteely,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.     The  castle  has  long  since  disappeared. 

14.  Now  called  Duhallow  (the  country  around  the  river  Ealla),  from 
whence  Maigh-Ealla  or  Mallow  in  the  county  of  Cork  is  named. 

15.  This  belonged  to  the  Macarthys,  a  rival  branch  of  whom  attended 
the  lord  justice  on  this  expedition. 

16.  This  was  the  portion  of  the  present  county  of  Kerry,  south  of  the 
river  Mang  or  Maine. 

17.  The  Four  Masters  contain  an  entry  in  the  year  1506  of  the  build- 
ing of  this  bridge  by  O'Brien  (Torlogh,  the  son  of  Teige,  son  of  Torlogh), 
Donald  his  brother  the  Tanist  of  Thomond,  whose  death  they  record  in 
1508,  and  the  bishops  of  Killaloe  and  Eilfenora,  viz. :  Torlogh,  son  of 
Mahon  O'Brien,  and  Mortogh,  son  of  Morrogh.  These  latter  two  were 
first  cousins,  being  grandsons  of  Torlogh  bog,  and  of  course  they  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  prince  of  Thomond,  and  his  brother  the  tanist 

The  bridge  of  Portcroisi  (now  Portcrusha)  connected  the  territory  be- 
long^g  to  the  O'Briens  south  of  the  river  Shannon  (and  which  is  still  part 
of  the  see  of  Killaloe)  with  the  county  of  Clare.  See  further  notice  of  it 
at  the  year  1597. 

18.  The  bog  of  the  Friars,  now  Monabraher,  a  townland  in  the  parish 
of  Killeely,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Shannon,  near  Limerick. 
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19.  This  castle,  which  retains  its  old  name,  in  English  the  Leap 
Castle,  is  situated  abont  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Roscrea,  on  the  road  to 
Tollamore.  See  farther  notices  of  it  at  the  jears  1516  and  1557  in  the 
annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

20.  See  Mageogfaegan's  Irlande,  eh.  32,  citing  Ware's  Annals,  ch.  IG. 

21.  The  chieftain  of  Ossory,  whose  territories  were  conterminons  with 
those  of  Piers,  or  Peter  Batter,  eighth  earl  of  Ormond,  having  some  canse 
of  complaint  against  thb  nobleman,  who  was  at  this  period  (1522)  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland,  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Henry,  whom  he  met  as  the 
king  was  about  to  enter  his  chapel,  when  the  former  delivered  his  commis- 
sion as  follows : — "  Stand,  Sir  king  I  My  master  FitzPatrick  sent  me 
hither,  and  ordered  me  to  say  that  if  you  will  not  chastise  Peter  the  Red, 
he  will  himself  make  war  upon  you."    Lei.  Ireland,  vol.  2,  page  133. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIII. 

1.  The  view  taken  by  the  Four  Masters  of  this  revolution  in  the  state 
of  Ireland  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  A 
heresy  and  a  new  error  sprang  up  in  England  through  pride,  vain  glory, 
avarice  and  In^t,  and  through  many  strange  sciences,  so  that  the  men  of 
England  went  into  opposition  to  the  pope  and  to  Rome.  They  at  the  same 
tim6  adopted  various  opinions,  and  among  others,  the  old  law  of  Moses,  in 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  people ;  and  they  styled  the  king  the  chief  head  of 
the  church  of  God  in  his  own  kingdom.  New  laws  and  statutes  were  en- 
acted by  the  king  and  parliament  according  to  their  own  will.  They 
destroyed  the  orders  to  whom  it  was  permitted  to  have  worldly  possessions, 
namely,  the  monks,  canons,  nuns,  brethren  of  the  cross ;  and  the  four  poor 
orders,  i.e.  the  order  of  the  minors,  the  preachers,  the  carmelites,  and  the 
augustinians ;  and  the  lordships  and  livings  of  all  these  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  for  the  king.  They  broke  down  the  monasteries  and  sold  their 
roofs  and  bells,  so  that  from  Aran  of  the  saints  to  the  Icdan  sea  (the 
straits  of  Dover),  there  was  not  one  monastery  that  w^as  not  broken  and 
shattered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  English 
took  no  notice  or  heed.  They  afterwards  burned  the  images,  shrines,  and 
relics  of  the  saints  of  Ireland  and  England ;  they  likewise  burned  the  cele- 
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brated  image  of  (the  Virgio)  Mary  at  Trim,  which  nseJ  to  perform  wonders 
and  miracles,  which  oded  to  heal  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled,  aud 
persons  affected  with  any  sort  of  diseases.  They  also  burned  the  staff  of 
Jcsos,  which  was  in  Dablin,  and  by  which  miracles  were  performed  from 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  to  that  day,  and  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Christ  while  he  was  among  men.  They  also  appointed  archbishops  and 
sab-bishops  for  themselves ;  and  though  great  was  the  peraecution  of  the 
Roman  emperors  against  the  church,  scarcely  had  there  ever  come  so  great 
a  persecution  from  Rome  as  this ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  narrate  or  de- 
scribe it,  unless  by  one  who  witaessed  it."    (Dr.  O'Doaovau's  translation.) 

2.  It  is  curioud  that  the  Four  Masters  adopt  into  the  Irish  text  the  word 
'<  reverence,"  as  if  they  could  not  find  a  synonymous  expression  in  their 
own  vernacular  to  describe  the  reception  of  O'DonnelL  It  would  seem 
that  they  borrowed  the  expression  from  some  contemporaneous  record  of 
the  event,  and  quoted  it  to  shew  the  estimation  in  which  the  chieftain  of 
their  favourite  family  was  held  by  the  English. 

8.   Four  Masters,  anno  1537. 

4.  The  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  O'Brien  became  extinct  by  the 
decease  without  issue  of  Henry,  the  eighth  and  last  earl  of  Thomood. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  bom  14th  August,  1688,  died  in  Dublin  on  the 
20th  April,  1741,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick.  By  bis 
will,  bearing  date  the  14th  October,  1738,  he  devised  his  extensive  estates 
to  his  cousin  Morrogh  lord  O'Bryen  in  tail  male,  with  remainder  to  Percy 
Wyndbam  (nephew  to  his  wife  and  youngest  sou  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  Bart.),  and  his  heirs.  By  the  limitation  in  remainder  the  extennve 
estates  of  the  earls  of  Thomond  are  now  possessed  by  lord  Leconfield 
as  devisee  of  the  late  earl  of  Egremont. 

The  present  representative  of  the  barons  of  luchiquin  is  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  Bart.,  who  is  ninth  in  descent  from  Donogh,  third  son  of  Morrogh 
who  surrendered  the  title  of  king  ot  Thomund  to  Henry  the  eighth,  and  ac- 
cepted the  barony  of  Inchiquin  to  himself  and  his  heirs.  The  devolution 
of  a  peerage  to  be  claimed  exclusively  through  commoners  fur  upwards  of 
three  centuries  before  the  coumion  ancestor  is  reached,  that  ancestor  having 
held  a  sceptre,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  peerage. 

5.  Ihomas,  earl  of  Ormond,  was  first  cousin  to  Conor,  third  earl  of 
Thomond,  the  mother  of  the  latter  being  EUeu,  daughter  of  Piers  Roe. 
She  survived  her  husband  Donogh,  .secoml  earl,  forty-four  yeai*s.     Sec  her 
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obit  recorded  hj  the  Four  Masters  anno  1597.  She  seems  to  haye  retired 
from  the  troubles  and  dissensions  of  Thomond  to  her  native  place,  as  her 
monoment  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canlce,  KUkenny. 

6.  Hy-regan,  or  O'regan,  was  the  tribe  name  of  the  ODannes,  whose 
territory  was  situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  Queen's  County,  in  the 
barony  of  Tlnnehinch.  It  is  derived  from  Riagan,  who  was  tenth  in 
descent  from  Cathaoir  More,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century, 
from  whom  is  descended  colonel  Francis  Plunket  Dunne,  now  (1860) 
M.P.  for  the  Queen's  County.  The  late  General  Edward  Dunne  informed 
the  author  that  this  territory  had  never  since  the  most  remote  period  been 
out  of  the  possession  of  his  family  and  lineage. 

7.  See  Four  Masters  an.  1555. 

8.  The  territory  of  Leix,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese  of  Os- 
sory  and  the  portion  of  Offaly  westward  of  the  river  Barrow,  formed  the 
Queen's  County,  the  chief  town  being  called  after  the  queen,  Maryborough. 
The  remainder  of  Offaly,  together  with  the  northern  Ely,  belonging  to 
O'CarrolI,  and  the  ancient  territory  of  Dealbhna  (Delvin),  was  erected  into 
the  King's  County ;  the  stronghold  of  the  O'Conors,  the  ancient  princes, 
called  Daingen,  being  made  the  seat  of  goverameot  of  the  county  by  the 
name,  in  compliment  to  the  queen's  husband,  of  Philipstown. 

9.  The  Four  Masters  at  this  passage  call  Conor  ''  the  first  earl  of  the 
race  of  Cas  in  title,"  the  occupancy  of  Donogh  and  Morrogh  the  first 
patentees  being  either  unnoticed  or  repudiated  by  the  Dalgais. 

Leland,  it  is  remarkable,  misses  the  point  of  the  observation  made  by 
the  annalists  in  this  passage.  In  hiB  book,  3.  ch.  8,  quoting  the  Four 
Masters,  he  says  that ''  Conor  O'Brien  accepted  the  title  of  earl,  but  gave 
up  the  dignity  of  the  Dalgais,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  all 
the  descendants  of  Heremon  and  Ileber,  of  Ir  and  Ith."  It  was  not  these 
sentiments  alone,  but  alarm  also  at  the  change  in  the  succession  and  title 
to  lands,  which  influenced  the  Irish  on  the  expulsion  of  Donald  O'Brien. 

10.  This  Donogh  is  the  ancestor  from  whom  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  of 
Dromoland,  Bart.,  now  baron  of  Inchiqain,  is  ninth  in  direct  descent.  Ho 
was  hanged  m  1582  by  captain  Mordaunt  the  marshal,  and  Sir  George 
Cusack,  the  sheriff  of  Clare,  having  surrendered  under  a  letter  of  protec- 
tion, which  was  declared  defective. 

11.  This  was  Garret  or  Gerald,  the  last  earl  of  Desmond,  wbo8<' 
niiserablo  end  is  recorded  by  the  annalists  at  the  year  1583. 
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12.  Clanrickard's  sister  was  the  grandmother  of  Conor  O'Brien,  third 
earl  of  Thomond. 

13.  Bally-ally,  O'Haly's-town,  a  townland  about  two  and  a  half  mile.^ 
north  of  Ennis,  containing  the  rains  of  an  old  castle.  It  is  again  referred 
to  at  the  year  1601.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Capt.  Wm.  Stacpoole,  M.P. 
for  Ennis. 

14.  Spancil-hill,  a  place  distant  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Ennis, 
and  celebnited  for  its  horse  fair. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  The  present  barony  of  Iraghtioonnor  in  the  county  of  Keny. 

A  chieftain's  first  expedition  was  a  raid  or  foray  made  at  the  head  of 
as  large  a  force  as  could  be  collected  against  some  neighbouring  chieftain, 
who  may  haye  been,  pertiaps  on  yery  trivial  gprounds,  an  object  of  dislike 
to  the  new  chieftain.  Being  unaccompanied  by  any  previous  declaration 
of  hostilities  or  notice,  these  demonstrations  would  seem  to  savour  of 
cowardice^  only  that  such  an  imputation  on  the  national  character  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  tenor  of  our  history.  Their  existence  appears  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  want  of  a  strong  central  authority  to  control  the  warlike  and 
disunited  elements  into  which  the  Irish  monarchy  had  begun  to  cramble 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

2.  A  townland  in  the  parish  of  Dysert,  barony  of  Inchiquio  and  county 
of  Clare. 

3.  O'Gormau's  caher  or  stone  fort.  This  place  is  still  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  townland  of  Soheen,  and  parish 
of  Dysert. 

4.  The  country  of  the  Dalgab  did  not  extend  northwards  beyond  the 
barony  of  Inchiquin.  The  barony  of  Coroomroe,  (anciently  iaduduig  Burren) 
belonged  to  the  O'Conors  and  O'Loughlins,  who  were  not  of  the  Dalgais, 
but  of  the  Rudridan  race  of  Ulster,  who  are  descended  from  Ir,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  sons  of  Milesins. 

5.  The  former  of  these  chieftains  resided  at  Ballymacooda,  near  Ennis ; 
and  Brian  Dnv  continued  to  d>vell  at  the  Castle  of  Shallee,  where  Conor 
na  Srona  held  his  court.  The  Four  Masters  in  their  notice  of  this  engage- 
ment state  that  Brian  Dav  was  ransomed  by  giving  up  Selga  (Shallco)  to 
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Teige  the  son  of  Morosh  0*Brien.  The  bind  here  mentiooed  is  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Kilnamona,  ab'^ot  four  miles  north-west  of  Ennis,  and  is  of 
great  feitiliCy. 

6.  Balljcar  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  p  msh  of  Tomfinloogh 
and  barony  of  Bnnrattv  (lower),  aboat  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Newmarket 
on  Fergus. 

7.  This  Teige  is  the  founder  of  the  branch  called  the  Balljcorick 
O'Briens. 

8.  This  rifer  which  is  thos  called  from  flowing  through  the  ancient 
territory  of  the  Uicceamaigh,  (0*Keamejs)  is  more  correctly  named  the 
Raite,  as  appeirs  by  the  word  '^  Bonratty,"  the  month  of  the  Raite,  the 
name  of  the  strong  castle  erected  by  de  Clare  in  1277,  to  defend  the  large 
tract  of  Thomond,  which  he  receired  from  Brian  roe  for  his  assistance  in 
regaining  the  crown  of  the  Dalgais.  The  river  flows  through  the  village 
of  Sixmilebridge  into  the  Shannon  at  Bnnratty. 

9.  Thb  lake,  on  the  north-east  margin  of  which  stands  the  rnin  of  the 
castle,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Kilmurry  and  barony  of  lower  Bunratty. 

10.  This  bay  of  Ross  is  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Loophead, 
]Q  the  barony  of  Moyarta  and  coanty  of  Clare.  Some  curious  natnrtl 
bridges  are  to  be  seen  there. 

11.  Now  called  Tuath-clac. 

12.  O'Dal/s  History  of  the  Geraldines,  chap.  17. 

13.  The  ruins  of  Clonowan  castle  may  be  seen  near  Rock  vale,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilkeedy  and  birony  of  Inchiqniu.  Ballyvanghan  is  situated 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Galway,  in  the  parish  of  Drumcrcv^^hy 
and  barony  of  Burren. 

14.  A  river  which  separated  the  province  of  Connaught  on  the  north- 
east from  Ulster.     By  this  division  Thomond  was  included  in  Connaught. 

15.  Upper  Connaught,  i.e.  southern,  next  to  Thonoond. 

16.  It  18  obvious  from  Teigo'a  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  that  ho  had 
iiiiide  peace  with  the  queen,  and  most  probably  this  occurred  when  Donald 
O'Brien  received  the  grant  of  Corcomroe. 

17.  Clare  castle  near  Ennis. 

18.  This  was  the  earl's  uncle,  so  recently  in  hostility  with  him,  and 
most  probably  leagued  with  Fitton  agaiust  his  nephew. 

19.  Gortinsi  Gnaire,  the  garden  of  the  isle  of  Guaire,  so  called  from 
(juairo  Aidhno  king  of  Connau;:ht  in  the  seventh  ccntnry,  and  whoso  name 
has  pH8Sod  into  a  proverb  for  his  munificoncc. 
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20.  See  this  relationship  explained,  ante  note  5  to  Chap.  xiii. 

21.  Moj  castle  m  the  parish  of  Kilfarboy  and  barony  of  Ibrickane,  three 
miles  north  of  Miltown-malbaj.  The  rains  of  the  castle  shew  it  to  have 
been  a  pkce  of  considerable  strength. 

22.  The  queen's  affection  for  the  house  of  Ormond  with  which  she  was 
connected  was  very  considerable.  Her  grandfather  sir  Thomas  Bolejn 
was  by  the  female  line  descended  from  John  sixth  earl  of  Ormond,  who  died 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1478.  Sir  Thomas  was  created 
earl  of  Ormond  in  1527,  when  Henry  the  eighth  took  the  title  from  Piers, 
or  Peter,  on  whom  it  had  devolved  on  the  death  of  Thomas  the  seventh 
earl  in  1515,  and  in  lien  thereof  conferred  on  him  that  of  Ossory.  Sir 
Thomas  dying  in  1537  without  issue  male,  both  earldoms  became  united 
in  the  house  of  Ormond  ever  since. 

23.  This  expression,  the  '^wo"  provinces  of  Muuster,  shews  that  Perrot's 
jurisdiction  comprised  Desmond  proper,  the  part  of  Mimster  south  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  middle  Munster,  between  the  Blackwater  and  Limerick. 
Thomond  was  annexed  to  Connanght,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sir 
Edward  Fitton. 

24.  These  were  the  Macarthys,  O'Sullivans,  O'Callaghans,  O'Keefies, 
O'Mahonys,  O'Donovans,  O'Donoghnes,  &c.  &c. 

That  Perrot  should  have  been  able  to  conciliate  the  old  Irish  families 
to  become  subject  peaceably  to  the  queen's  authority,  contrasts  powerfully 
with  the  conduct  of  his  colleague  in  Thomond,  and  exhibits  him  in  a  very 
ami  tble  light.  His  character  as  pourtrayed  by  the  Irish  writers,  deserves 
to  be  noticed.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"A.  D.  1573.  The  president  of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster,  went 
to  England  in  the  following  autumn  after  having  reconciled  and  subdued 
the  country.  The  departure  of  the  president  was  lamented  by  the  poor, 
the  widows,  the  feeble,  and  the  unwarlike,  of  the  country." 

25.  The  gallowglasses  were  the  heavy-armed  infantry  of  the  Irish. 
They  had  an  iron  head-piece,  and  a  coat  of  defence  stuck  with  iron  nails, 
a  long  sword  by  their  sides,  and  in  one  hand  a  broad  axe  with  a  very  keen 
edge.     Ware's  Antiq.  by  Harris,  p.  161. 

26.  Ard-na-gcabog,  the  hill  of  the  clowns,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Fergus  below  the  town  of  Glare,  where  that  river  expands  into  the  tide-way. 
Hence  the  notion  of  its  there  mingling  with  the  sea. 

27.  This  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  barony  of  Islands  in  the  county 
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of  Clare.  It  extended  from  Mount  CalUn  to  the  estoaiy  of  the  Fergus ; 
was  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Cind-Feannaic  (the  present  barony  of  Inchi- 
qoin),  on  the  east  by  the  Fergus,  which  dirided  it  from  Hj-caisin  and 
Tradree,  and  on  the  sooth  and  west  by  east  Corcoyaskin,  (the  present 
Ckmderalaw.) 

88.  Hy-Fearmaic  or  Gind-Fearmaic,  which  was  the  tribe  name  of  the 
(yDeaa,  and  from  them  of  theur  territory,  is  now  included  in  the  barony  of 
Inchiquin.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  the  upper  or  northern  cantred  of 
theDalgais. 

89.  Gorofin,  a  post  town  scTen  miles  murthwest  of  Ennis. 

30,  The  road  of  the  king's  sons.  Itis  the  road  leading  from  Gorofin  to 
Kihii^pyy  according  to  Dr.  0*Donoyan.  See  Four  Masters,  anoo  1573, 
note" 

81.  The  chnrdi  of  the  daughter  of  Baoith,  or  Boethius,  now  called 
Kihiaboy. 

82.  Bel-atha-an-6howan,  Smithstown,  in  the  parish  of  Kilshanny,  and 
barony  of  Gorcomroe. 

33.  GiQ-Mainchin,  St.  Muncbin's  church,  now  Kilmanabeen,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Gorcomroe. 

34.  From  Smithstown  to  Bei-an-chip  is  a  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  of 
about  six  miles.  Donald  O'Brien,  who  had  not  feared  to  face  the  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  on  a  former  occasion,  and  possessed  considerable  military 
skill,  was,  it  seems,  only  waiting  for  the  proper  time  to  engage. 

35.  Ben-Formala,  a  mountain  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bd- 
atha-au-chip. 

36.  The  high  ground  terminating  in  Mount  Gallan,  divided  the  retreat- 
ing infantry  from  their  cayalry. 

37.  Gaherush  ruined  castle  stands  on  a  projecting  point  of  Und  on  the 
sea  shore,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  Tillage  of  Miltownmal- 
bay,  in  the  parish  of  Eilmurry,  and  barony  of  Ibrickane. 

38.  Tuath-ua  mbuilc,  the  territory  of  the  Ui-builc,  or  O'Bolgs,  is  de- 
termined by  the  position  of  Dangan  Moybuilc,  or  Moyburke,  as  it  is  now 
caUed.  It  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Islands,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Ennb. 

Tuath-na-fearna,  the  district  of  the  alder  trees,  is  coextensive  with  the 
parish  of  Kildysert,  in  the  barony  of  Glonderalaw,  and  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Irish-speaking  natives  call  the  parish  at  present. 
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39.  For  the  rents  aod  tribates  payable  to  the  princes  of  Thomond  and 
to  Macnamara,  see  the  papers,  numbered  respectively  xiv.  and  zv.  in  the 
15th  YoL  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Roy.  Ir.  Academy. 

40.  Scattery  island  was  granted  in  1583,  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
the  earl's  petition,  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  limerick  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  This  branch  of  the  house  of  O'Brien  deflected  from  the  parent  stock 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text, 
the  Donogh  above  mentioned  being  the  grandson  of  Conor  (son  of  Mahon 
Moinmoy),  who  fostered  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  James  son  of  Garret, 
and  who  died  in  1426.     See  Four  Masters  at  that  year,  anno  1502. 

2,  3.  These  are  some  of  the  many  instances  where  the  Four  Masters 
trace  pedigrees  up  to  some  celebrated  ancestor. 

4.  The  most  ancient  division  of  the  county  of  Clare  was  into  the  five 
following  districts : — 1.  Corcovaskm ;  2.  Corcomroe;  3.  Ui-Cormaic;  4. 
Ui-Fearmaic ;  5.  Ui-Caisin.  The  first  was  named  from  Bascao,  second 
son  of  Conaire,  king  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century.  The  O'Donnel.'s 
were  the  principal  families,  until  dispossessed  by  the  Macmahons,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  O'Briens.  It  was  divided  into  east  and  west,  in  1488,  on  the 
death  of  Donogh  Macmahon,  and  two  Macmahons  were  set  up,  Brian,  son 
of  Donogh,  and  Teigh  roe,  son  of  Torlogh.  West  Corcovaskin  was  coex- 
tensive with  the  present  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Ibrickane.  East  Corco- 
vaskin was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus,  and  was  co- 
extensive with  the  present  barony  of  Clonderalaw. 

Corcomroe,  or  Corcomodruagh,  so  called  from  the  great  grandson 
of  Rory  Mor,  monardi  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  the 
ancestor  of  the  O'Conors  of  Corcomroe  and  CLoghlms  of  Barren,  contained 
the  present  baronies  of  Burren  and  Corcomroe,  and  was  coextensive  with 
the  present  diocese  of  Kilfenora. 

Ui-Cormaic  contiuned  the  present  barony  of  Islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  parish  of  Clondegad,  which  anciently  belonged  to  East  Cor- 
covaskin.    Ui-Cormaic  was  the  territory  of  the  CHchirs. 

ri-Fearmaic,    or   Cinel-Fearmaic,  contained   the    present  barony  of 
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ladkiqn.  aai  the  {mukjl  u^  laduorciiua  in  tajs  '^f  Uppif  Bannnj.     h 
wM  tbe  tcnxsorj  of  the  (fDttm  mi  i/Qimie  vnsfl  a  eoaqMntirelT  reeem 

Ui-CaisB  (a  hhbk  itOl  reoiaed  in  that  »ji  <Jgnhm  a  rmni  deanery 
B  (be  (Exeae  of  KiHtkeL  ww  aho  frnoawoaB  wish  CUacvikii. 
These  wtrt  tribe  saaes  of  the  MmiiiBiraft.  a  dunUr  seoond  oolr  to  that  c*f 
the  (/BricBi,  having  dimged  Irooi  the  parent  stock  ia  the  fovth  centnrr 
(we  GeneaL  Table  m  the  Battle  of  Maghfith,  printed  for  the  Archjeol. 
Soe.^  This  temtorrof  Claacailen  was,  before  the  jear  ISIS,  connned  to 
the  present  baronies  of  Up|>»r  and  Lower  Baniastr.  bat  owin^  to  the  great 
■ssisfinff  rendered  to  the  senior  bcanch  of  the  ijTBrieBs  in  the  wars  of 
Brian  roe's  followers  and  the  De  Gares  hv  the  Mamanuri&.  on  the  ex- 
pdaon  of  the  supporters  of  De  Clare  and  Brian  roe  berond  the  Snannoo, 
the  territoffj  of  Clancoilen  was  extended  to  that  river,  and  two  families  iyf 
the  Macnamaraa  oonstitoted  prinees  of  East  and  West  ChuKaHen.  East 
daaenilen  was  ooextensire  with  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  ToUa. 

5.  Morrogh,  fourth  baron  of  Inchiqain,  was  at  this  period  too  jomig  t  > 
take  a  part  at  the  side  of  the  crown,  or  he  woold  have  been  mentioned  by 
tbe  annalists.  That  his  lojaltj  was  not  suspected,  seems  likelj  from  the 
attention  paid  to  his  interest  five  years  later,  in  the  divLJon  of  the  property 
of  Tbomond. 

7.  This  DoDogh,  whose  life  was  thns,  by  a  jiaw  in  his  protection,  sa- 
crificed to  tbe  stem  spirit  of  the  times,  ia  tae  foooder  of  tbe  family  of  Dr»- 
molaod,  and  the  ancestor  tbroogi  whom  Sir  Ladns  O'Brien  establishes  bis 
right  to  the  title  of  Baroo  of  Inehiqajn.  As  he  fell  a  victim  to  martial  law, 
which  takes  no  cognizance  of  forfeitures,  the  castles  and  lands  of  Lemeneagl., 
Dromoland,  Ballyconnelly  and  other  places,  indading  the  abbey  of  Cor- 
comro';,  which  were  conferred  on  him  by  his  father  on  his  accession  to  the 
royalty  of  lliomoorl,  dcsceaded  to  his  sod  Conor  and  hb  heirs. 

8.  Which  comprL«ed  the  parishes  of  Clooney,  Doory,  Kilmorrynegaul, 
Kilraglitis,  Qoin,  Templemal  y,  and  Talla,  constitnting  the  deanen-  of  Oga- 
shin ;  Uigetber  with  Bunratty,  Cloologhan,  Dramllne,  Feenagh,  Kilconn-, 
Kille<;ly,  Kilmaleery,  Kilquan,  Kilfcatinan,  and  Tomfiolongli. 

9.  Tlic  exactions  of  the  lords  froin  their  tenauts  were  supposed  to  be 
(MimiK'iisated  by  the  protection  afforded  in  lieu  thereof.  Hence  the  plirase. 
**  .S|K;ud  me  and  defend  me/^  said  to  be  commonly  used  by  the  teuauts.  In 
1395  the  Four  Masters,  recording  the  death  of  Philip  Maguire,  lord  of  For 
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managh,  style  him  'Fe4p  c^)Tj\)n)e  43Ur  cox^t}rj^  4  ci^Kbe, — the  spender 
and  defender  of  his  territory. 

10.  The  position  of  the  two  ladies  mentioned  in  the  text  is  here  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  says  that  Lodge  is  wrong  in  his 
account  of  the  connexion  referred  to.  It  is  indeed  very  unlikely  that  the 
fourth  baron  of  Inchiquin,  who  perished  at  the  Erne  in  1597,  could  have 
been  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cnsack,  who  was  a  judge  of 
the  common  pleas  in  1534.  Lodge  fell  into  the  mistake  by  copying  the 
entry  in  the  genealogy  given  by  the  Editor  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland. 

11.  The  peerages  do  not  contain  any  notice  of  Morrogh  or  Mortogh,  sons 
of  Conor  the  last  king  of  Thomond,  but  the  entries  of  their  obits  by  the 
Four  Masters  is  an  express  authority  to  shew  there  had  been  such  persons. 
At  page  1907  they  contain  the  following  entry  ;— 

'^  A.D.  1591,  Morrogh,  son  of  Conor,  son  of  Torlogh,  son  of  Teige,  son 
of  Torlogh,  son  of  Brian  Catha  an-Eanaigh  O'Brien,  died  at  Cathair-Mionain, 
on  the  25th  Feb.,  and  was  buried  at  Eilfenora." 

And  at  page  1 945,  the  following  entry  occurs : — 

"A.D.  1593,  Mortogh,  son  of  Conor,  son  of  Torlogh  O'Brien  of  Dmm- 
linc  died.**  This  is  the  person  named  in  the  indenture  of  composition 
already  referred  to  in  the  text. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XVI. 

1.  The  Four  Masters  state  that  it  is  from  the  owner  of  this  castle  of 
Clonoon  the  Mahon  family  of  the  county  Clare  derive  that  surname.  The 
castle  is  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Corofin,  in  the  parish 
of  Eilkeedy,  and  barony  of  Inchiquin.  The  following  extract  from  Sir 
Henry  Docwra's  ^*  Relation  of  Services  done  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  in 
Ireland,"  shews  not  only  the  importance  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  queen 
by  the  taking  of  this  castle,  but  the  extent  of  the  foreign  influence  that  pre- 
vailed in  Thomond. 

'^  About  this  tyme  Sir  Richard  Byngham  laye  at  the  siege  of  Clan  Owen 
in  Thomond,  a  strong  pyle  maimed  and  kept  against  her  majestic  by  Mahoune 
CBryan,  a  most  dangerous  encmye  to  the  state ;  a  cheiff  champion  of  the 
Pope's,  and  a  great  practiser  with  fforraigne  powers  for  the  invasion  of  this 
realm  of  Ireland.** 
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2.  The  title  of  Macwilliam  was  confined  to  the  Lower  or  Northern 
Boorkes  since  the  creation  of  the  earldom  of  Glanricarde  in  1543. 

The  Four  Masters  mention  the  death  of  Richard  the  son  of  Oliver,  son 
of  John,  the  Macwilliam  in  1585,  and  that  no  person  was  elected  hia  suc- 
cessor, so  great  was  the  predombance  of  the  English  power.  The  inanga- 
ration  of  the  Macwilliam,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  was  intended  by 
0*Donnell  as  a  demonstration  to  his  followers  of  the  decline  of  that  power. 

3.  Leland  calls  the  appeal  made  to  Tyrone,  *'  a  mean  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  goremment."    Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  342. 

4.  Oonchovar-MacNessa  was  King  of  Ulster  in  the  first  centniy.  From 
bis  time  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  province  extended  to  the 
river  Bojne. 

5.  The  harbour  of  Waterford,  which  is  formed  by  the  conflnence  of  the 
three  sisters,  as  the  rivers  Nore,  Snir,  and  Barrow  are  caUed,  which  unite 
their  waters  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Waterford. 

6.  The  Franciscan  abbey  of  Ennis  was  founded  by  Donogh  Cairbreach 
O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  m  1247,  as  the  burial-place  of  the  race  of 
Brian  Boromha.     See  the  Four  Masters  at  that  year. 

7.  The  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Donegal  was  laid  in  1474  by  Hugh 
roe,  O'Donneirs  ancestor,  and  Finola  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Conor-na- 
Srona,  King  of  Thomond,  through  whom  O'Donnell  Wiis  related  to  all  the 
existing  branches  of  the  O'Briens.  There  was  therefoi*e  a  manifest  pro- 
priety in  having  the  remains  of  the  baron,  Morrogh,  interred  in  the  abbey  of 
Donegal. 

8.  Fynes  Morrison  and  Camden  state  the  English  loss  to  amount  to 
1500  men  slain,  together  with  the  general  and  thirteen  officers.  The  Four 
Masters  state  the  number  as  high  as  2500,  with  eighteen  officers. 

9.  This  was  the  person  called,  in  derision,  the  Sugane^  or  straw-rope 
Earl.  The  other  James,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  unfortunate  earl  Qerald, 
was  detidned  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  to  be  made  use  of  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

9*  This  attack  on  Donald  O'Brien  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  private, 
as  much  as  from  public,  motives.  The  tradition  current  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  county  of  Clare  on  the  subject  is,  that  an  attachment  had 
existed  between  O'Brien  and  the  daughter  of  Macmahon,  whose  mother 
and  O'Brien  were  relatives,  she  being  a  sister  of  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien  of 
Ennistymond.     That  while  Teige  Caech   was    in    Kerry  with  the  earl 
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of  Deamond,  O'Brien  was  accustomed  to  repair  to  Canigaholt  to  enjoj  the 
society  of  the  beloved  daaghter.  That  it  had  been  concerted  between  the 
lovers  that  if  the  father  had  returned  in  the  intervals  of  the  gentleman's 
visits,  the  lady  was  to  hold  ont  a  signal  to  warn  her  lover  of  bis  danger, 
and  that  on  the  return  of  Macmahon  from  Kerry,  as  stated  in  the  text, 
the  lady  had  forgotten,  or  had  not  had  time  to  make  the  promised  signal, 
when  O'Brien  on  his  nsnal  errand,  seeing  the  coast  dear,  and  dreaming 
more  of  love  than  war,  having  approached  almost  within  the  lion's  jaws, 
was  fired  at  and  pursued,  but  escaped  with  his  attendant  by  the  perilous 
feat  of  swimming  thdr  horses  across  a  part  of  the  bay  of  Canigaholt. 
The  attack  on  Donald  O'Brien  at  Eilmurry,  his  capture  and  imprisonment 
at  Dunbeg,  and  his  release  in  a  week,  without  ransom  or  conditions,  if  not 
a  confirmation  of  this  romantic  incident,  are  at  least  consbtent  with  it. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  tradition,  that  the  lovers  were  united  afWr  O'Brien 
received  a  grant  of  the  Other's  estates,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the 
Peerages,  which  state  that  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Gerald,  the 
last  earl  of  Desmond. 

10.  The  third  M'Sweeney,  denominated  of  the  <<  Tnathas,"  was  at  this 
time  in  revolt  against  ODonnell,  having  joined  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  the 
governor  or  president  of  Connaught. 

11.  The  wood  of  O'Flanchada,  in  the  parish  of  Eilkeedy,  and  barony 
of  Inchiquin. 

12.  The  places  here  mentioned  retain  their  names  to  this  day,  but 
the  wood  of  Coillmor  is  long  since  cut  down.  They  are  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Dysert,  and  barony  of  Inchiquin. 

13.  Inagh  la  the  western  portion  of  the  parish  of  Dysert,  in  the  barony 
of  Inchiquin.  Brentir  (the  fetid  country)  so  called,  being  poor  and  moory, 
from  its  contrast  with  the  rich  limestone  soil  of  Hy-Cormaic  (the  barony 
of  Islands),  and  Hy-fiarmaic  (barony  of  Inchiquin),  on  the  borders  of  both 
of  which  it  is  situated,  is  the  name  stiU  used  by  the  Irish-speaking  inha- 
bitants. Inistlmon  is  a  post  and  market  town,  and  Kyiispuglonane  and 
Ballyphaidan  townlands  in  the  barony  of  Corcomroe. 

14.  On  this  occasion  Macbrody,  the  hereditary  poet  of  the  earl  of 
Thomo'nd,  was  deprived  of  his  cattle,  but  on  appUcation  to  O'DonneU  they 
were  restored.  In  return  for  the  chieftain's  dviUty,  the  poet  composed  a 
quatrain,  representing  that  this  devastation  of  Thomond  was  owing  to  the 
corse  of  St.  Colombkille,  for  the  demoHtion  of  the  royal  pakce  of  Gri- 
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anan  Oiiigh  by  Mortoghmore,   great  grandson    of    Brian  Boromha,   in 
1101. 

15.  Teige,  the  brother  of  Donogh  fourth  earl  of  Thomond,  married 
Slaine,  daughter  of  Teige,  the  son  of  Morrogh  first  earl  of  Thomond,  and 
baron  of  Inchiqoin,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Torlogh  of  Ballyslat- 
tery,  Colonel  Mortogh,  and  Dermot  styled  the  Good. 

16.  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien,  was  the  wife  of  Tor- 
logh, the  father  of  Teige  Caech  Macmahon.    See  her  obit  at  the  year  1591. 

17.  Now  caUed  Carrigaholt.  It  imports  the  rock  of  the  fleet.  It  is 
sitaated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Shannon,  aboat  midway  between  Loop- 
head  and  Eilmsh,  and  aboat  nine  miles  to  the  west  of  the  latter  place. 
Carrigaholt  b  the  residence  of  Henry  Stnart  Barton,  Esq.,  D.L.,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Barton  Conyngham,  to  which  it  has  belonged  since  the 
confiscation  in  1690  of  the  estates  of  the  viscoant  Clare,  grandson  of 
Donald  mentioned  in  the  text,  who  lost  his  property  for  adhering  to 
James  II. 

18.  Lisoffin,  or  fort  of  Hugh  the  fair,  ancestor  of  Macnamara  Fion,  is 
sitaated  near  the  village  of  Talla,  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  not  far  firom 
the  rains  of  the  castle  of  Cloon. 

19.  The  Fear  Masters  thos  express  themselves  on  the  fall  of  Clifford. 
"  The  death  of  the  person  here  slain  was  mach  lamented.  It  was  grievous 
that  he  came  to  this  tragic  end.  The  Irish  of  the  province  of  Meabhe  (Con- 
naaght)  found  no  pleasure  in  his  death,  for  he  had  bestowed  presents  on 
them,  and  had  never  told  them  a  falsehood. 

The  appreciation  of  Clifford*s  veracity  by  the  popalation  of  Connanght 
is  extremely  suggestive,  and  reflects  strongly  on  previous  governors. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XVII. 

1.  The  account  given  by  P.  O'Sullivan  Beare  in  his  Hist.  Caih.  Iber. 
of  this  transaction,  attributes  the  capture  of  Ormond  to  the  desire  which 
Archer  had  for  his  cooversion.  The  passage,  rendered  from  its  Latin  dress, 
b  as  follows — 

"The  earl  of  Ormond,  commander-in-chief  of  the  queen's  army,  and  Owny 
O'Moore,  with  their  respective  forces,  advance  in  sight  of  each  other. 
There  happened  to  be  at  that  time  with  Owny,  a  certain  father  James 
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Archer,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  a  man  most 
anxious  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  proportionally  an 
enemy  to  heresy,  and  consequently  an  object  of  the  greatest  hatred  to  the 
English.  Archer  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  aided  O^Neil  (Tyrone), 
and  subsequently  Owny,  and  at  last  O'Sullivan,  and  others,  by  his  zeal, 
advice,  and  assistance,  and  even  had  frequently  of  his  own  authority  raised 
a  band  of  Catholics,  with  whom  be  engaged  in  battle  with  the  heretics. 
This  devotee,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  bringing  the  earl  of  Ormond  to 
sounder  views  on  the  subject  of  religion,  begged  for  an  interview  with  that 
nobleman,  which  was  not  declined.  Accordingly,  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  Donogh  O'Brien  earl  of  Thomond  and  prince  of  Lime- 
rick, and  George  Carew  an  Englishman,  president  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Munster,  all  on  horseback,  met  Archer  on  foot,  attended  by  three  soldiers  of 
the  Irish  army,  in  sight  of  both  lines,  no  pledge  of  security  of  person  having 
been  given  or  required  on  either  side.  Archer,  who  was  well  versed  in 
English,  commenced,  on  account  of  Carew's  ignorance  of  Irish,  a  pious 
discourse  in  the  former  tongue,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Ormond,  ad- 
vancing some  futile  argument  against  the  sanctity  of  the  supreme  pontiff, 
which  provoked  the  anger  of  Archer,  and  with  a  change  of  countenance 
caused  him  to  raise  the  staff  on  which  he  used  to  support  his  aged  limbs. 
The  Irish  soldiers  who  attended  him  being  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  apprehensive  of  danger  from  what  appeared  an  un- 
equal conflict,  anticipated  Ormond  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Catholic  arm}*  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades, 
the  earl  of  Thomond  and  Carew  consult  then:  safety  by  flight.  Ormond 
having  thus  become  O'Moore's  prisoner  is  converted  by  Archer,  but  on  his 
restoration  to  liberty,  through  the  interposition  of  O'Neill  (Tyrone)  an  an- 
cient friend  of  his,  he  returned  to  his  former  vomit  (!)  of  heresy." 

2.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  sum  was  ever  paid,  O'Moore  having  fallen 
on  the  17th  of  Augast  ensuing,  in  an  attack  on  the  English  settlement  of 
I^ix. 

3.  This,  the  tribe  name  of  the  O'Gradys,  is  also  applied  to  their  terri- 
tory, which,  at  the  time  of  O'Donnell's  invasion,  comprised  the  parishes  of 
Tomgraney,  Moynoe,  Inishcealtrd,  (or  Holy  island)  and  Clonrush. 

4.  The  Four  Masters  state  that  John  was  executed  by  order  of  the 
lord  deputy  in  June  following,  in  revenge  for  the  outrages  conimitted  on 
the  loyalists  by  his  brothers  Redmond  and  William. 

2  K 
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5.  Patent  roll  12  Eliz. 

6.  The  decease  at  Cahercorcrain  of  Conor,  snrviying  son  of  Mortogh 
Gary,  son  of  Brian  seventh  son  of  Teige-an-Ohomhaid  O'Brieii,  13  also 
mentioned  at  this  year. 

7.  The  barony  of  Condons  and  Clongibbons  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

8.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Donald  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Teige  Caech  Macmahon,  chieftain  of  west 
Corcovaskin,  who  had  been  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  earl  of 
Desmond.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  these  same  lands  (the  barony 
of  Moyarta)  thus  lost  by  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  for 
treason  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should  before  its  con- 
clusion have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grandson  of  this  Donald,  the 
third  Viscount  Clare,  whose  estates  and  title  were  forfeited  in  1691  for  his 
support  at  the  Boyne  of  James  II. 

9.  See  mention  made  of  these  castles  ante,  at  the  years  1598,  1599. 

10.  The  castle  of  Dunboy  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Berehaven, 
which  it  commanded.     Its  site  is  about  thirty  miles  S.W.  of  Bantry. 

11.  Deed  of  submission  of  the  CLoughlins  of  Bnrren  to  Donogh, 
fourth  earl  of  Thomond,  translated  from  the  Irish  : — 

"  This  b  the  agreement  made  between  Donogh  O'Brien,  earl  of  Tho- 
mond, and  the  O'Loaghlins  of  Barren. 

'*  Be  it  known  to  all  who  read  and  hear  this  writing  that  wc,  Irial  the 
son  of  Rossa,  and  Donogh  the  son  of  Biyan,  and  Lucius  the  son  of  Mahon 
of  Ballyauliff,  the  survivors  of  the  posterity  of  Malachy  O'Longhlin  of 
Balljrvaughan,  named  in  the  treaty  executed  between  Conor  the  great 
grandfather  of  this  earl  and  our  ancestors,  have  agreed  as  follows,  viz. 

"  To  be  of  ourselves  bound  to  you,  O'Donogh  O'Brien,  according  to 
which  we  have  set  our  hands  to  this  deed  in  presence  of  the  witnesses 
hereto.  And  this  is  the  agreement,  namely,  that  we  ourselves  the  posterity 
of  Malachy,  and  Ballyvaugban,  and  the  redhaired  woman  and  her  people 
and  country,  are  and  shall  be  bound  and  our  heirs  after  us  to  Conor 
O'Brien  and  his  heirs  after  him.  And  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  of  us  or  of  our  descendants  to  cause  a  sod  of  the  country  or  any  of  the 
castles  to  be  pledged  or  sold,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Conor  or 
his  heirs  after  him.  And  that  Conor  or  his  heirs  after  him  shall  be  heirs 
to  the  posterity  of  Malachy.  And  that  it  shalh  be  obligatory  on  the  pos- 
terity of  Malachy  and  on  his  followers  to  yield  obedience  and  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  Conor  O'Brien  and  his  heirs  after  him. 
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<<  Furthermore,  I,  the  earl  of  Thomond,  acknowledge  upon  my  honour 
that  I  promised  that  whatever  portion  of  the  lands  or  whatever  castles  be- 
longing to  the  parties  hereto  may  have  been  occupied  or  plundered  should 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Boethius  and  John  OTiemey  and  Owen 
(^Daly,  such  arbitration  to  be  binding  on  me  the  earl. 

*'  The  lands  in  the  possession  of  Boethius  MacCIanchy  are  not  to  bo 
included  in  this  deed. 

'^  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one,  the 
ninth  of  June,  at  Knockfin,  we  gave  our  consent  and  put  our  hands  to  this 
writing,  which  is  pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  the  old  treaty  by  which  the  heirs 
of  the  parties  hereto  are  bound  to  each  other  for  ever. 

I,    GlOLLA   NA   NAEMU   O'DaVERN, 

(servant  of  the  saints)  wrote  this  copy. 

(Signed  in  English)         Donogh,  Thomond. 

(Signed)        Donogh  O'Louqhlin. 
Copia  vera  ex.  p.  Bat.  Clancht. 

(Signed)        Irial  O'Loughlin. 
(Signed)        John  rec  OTiernet. 
Owen  O'Dalt, 
Testes. 
N.B.-^The  original  document  b  stated  to  have  remained  with  Boethius 
MacCIanchy  at  Knockfin  anno  1684.      The  Macclanchys  were  hereditary 
brehons  or  judges  in  Thomond. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXI. 

1.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Lodge,  whose  account  of  the 
various  branches  .of  the  O'Briens  is  so  extensive  and  minute,  does  not  men- 
tion the  year  or  the  manner  of  Conor  O'Brien's  decease.     Both  are  here 

sufiiciently  indicated  by  Ludlow. 

2.  To  the  valour  and  daring  of  the  English  auxiliary  force  the  defeat 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Portugal, 
is  mainly  attributed.     See  «  Passarelli  de  beUo  Lusitano,"  foUo,  page  376. 

3.  This  age  is  conjectural.  It  is  assumed  on  the  supposition  that 
Inchiquin  had  not  attained  his  majority  until  1639,  when  Strafford  sum- 
moned the  Irish  parliament  to  grant  supplies  for  the  Scottish   war  to 
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Charks.  In  the  roll  of  peers  at  the  parliAment  of  1634,  the  lord  Inch!- 
quia  b  set  down  bj  Strafford  as  ^  infra  cBtaiem/'  StraflbnTs  Letters, 
p.  283. 

4.  The  foUowing  passages  from  Thurloe'a  state  papers  are  (^fered  in 
explanation  of  the  text : — 

"  Ladr  Inchiqnin  and  her  son  have  been  so  persecuted  by  her  hosband 
and  the  Roman  catholics,  as  I  coold  not  refuse  her  the  charitj  of  m  pass  to 
go  into  En^and,  though  I  should  not  have  got  mjself  persuaded  to  grant 
it  without  first  acquainting  jour  honour,  if  I  had  not  feared  the  protestants 
at  Paris,  who  were  witnesses  of  her  sufferings,  and  expressed  much  com- 
passion for  her,  would  hare  been  scandaliaed  at  mj  denying  her  that 
fiivour.''     (Lockhart  to  Thurioe,  7th  July,  1657,  voL  6,  385.) 

In  a  further  letter  (p.  414),  he  writes : — "  I  am  like  to  meet  with 
more  trouble  in  the  business  concerning  the  lady  Inchiqoin's  son  than  I  was 
apprehensiTe  of  when  I  wrote  my  last.  The  nnnck>  and  the  little  queen 
(widow  of  Charles)  interest  themselves  deeply  in  it,  and  have  got  the 
queen  of  France  to  be  on  their  syde.  They  have  got  the  child  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  wherein  he  dedareth  that  he  was  seduced  by  his 
mother,  and  that  it  is  now  his  earnest  desire  he  may  be  protected  by  his 
majesty  in  his  obedience  to  his  father^s  orders.  Your  honour  cannot  con- 
ceive what  a  business  is  made  of  it.  I  am  to  wait  upon  the  queen  this 
afternoon,  who  b  to  make  it  her  sute  to  me  to  leave  any  farther  prosecut- 
ing of  that  business.  The  protestants  are  no  less  pressing  on  the  other 
hand,  and  say  if  I  succumb  in  this,  the  insolence  of  the  papbts  will  be  in- 
sufferable.    19th  July,  1657. 

Again  (see  page  421),  he  writes: — "My  lady  Inchiquin*s  son  is 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  me  and  put  into  my  house  by  the  same  hand 
that  took  him  away,  though  the  little  queen,  the  nuncio,  and  ail  the  bigots 
of  France  leagued  against  me,  and  got  the  child  to  declare  under  his  hand 
that  he  was  debauched  by  his  mother,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  he 
begs  his  majesty's  and  his  eminence's  protection  in  the  profession  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  for  which  he  has  become  so  great  a  zealot  as  he 
is  ready  to  die,  and  above  all,  prayeth  not  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  ambassador,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  an  inveterate  enemy  to  his 
religion."     August  5,  1657. 

Towards  the  .1'  sc  of  the  year  (16th  December,  1657),  he  writes. 
See  p.  682 
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^'  My  lord  Inchiqain  is  like  to  be  sent  the  same  way  (banished).  He 
hath  abstracted  his  son  from  the  college  which  received  him,  when  ho  was 
taken  violently  from  before  my  gate.  He  is  now  ordered  to  restore  him  to 
me,  wherein  if  he  fail  all  his  pensions  and  commissions  are  revoked,  and 
his  person's  and  his  son's  banished  the  king's  dominions." 

The  child  mentioned  in  these  letters  must  have  been  a  younger  son  of 
lord  Inchiqoin's,  as  lord  O'Brien  was  old  enough  to  have  paid,  eight 
months  after,  the  visit  to  Henry  Cromwell  in  Dablin,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  text  of  the  next  chapter. 

5.  This  gentleman,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Sky-rocket  Jack 
from  the  circumstance  herein  after  mentioned,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
Dublin  Chronicle  of  the  10th  January,  1788: — 

''  Few  men  have  been  more  unfortunate  at  sea,  and  few  so  fortunate, 
as  this  individual.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  life  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  his  commission  bearing  date  28th 
November,  1747.  His  first  misfortune  at  sea  was  on  the  coast  of  India, 
where  his  ship  was  wrecked  and  every  soul  on  board  perished  except  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  four  others.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  cast-away  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  shore  alive. 

^'  The  Dutch  governor,  finding  that  he  was  a  man  of  quality,*supplied 
him  with  every  thing  necessary  for  continuing  his  voyage,  and  provided 
him  a  cabin  in  one  of  the  Dutch  homeward  bound  East  Indiamen.  When 
all  Mr.  O'Brien's  baggage,  &c.  was  put  on  board,  a  Dutch  governor  of  one 
of  the  eastern  settlements  in  India,  who  was  to  return  to  Europe  in  the 
same  ship,  found  himself  rather  straitened  for  room  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  family  and  other  passengers.  He  applied  therefore  to  the 
governor  of  the  Cape,  and  said  he  would  esteem  it  a  particular  favour  if 
he  would  prevail  on  the  other  passengers  to  quit  the  ship  and  leave  it 
entirely  to  his  family  and  suite. 

*'  The  governor  accordingly  told  the  passengers  they  would  confer  a 
favour  on  him  if  they  would  leave  the  vessel  and  go  by  another  that  was 
to  sail  at  the  same  time.  They  complied,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours 
Mr.  O'Brien  saw  the  vessel  he  had  quitted  founder,  and  every  soul  on 
board  perish. 

*'  This  was  bis  third  escape.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  on  board  the 
Dartmouth  of  50  guns,  he  was  engaged  with  the  Glorioso,  a  Spanish  man- 
of-war  of  superior  force,  and  during  the  action,  while  between  decks,  the 
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gminer  with  wildneas  in  his  looks  mn  to  him  ciying  oat,  '  Oh !  sir,  the 
powder  room.*  O'Brien  henrd  no  more  when  the  ship  blew  np.  One  might 
imagine  tint  here  was  an  end  oi  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  escapes,  and  that  he 
conld  not  snrriTe  such  an  aoddoit.  Yet  he  did  snrriye  it,  and  was  fonnd 
afterwards  floating  on  a  gmi-carriage.  It  was  ocmjectnred  that  he  had 
he&k  blown  ont  throng  a  port-hole  with  one  of  the  guns.  He  was  picked 
op  bj  the  Dnke  priTateer,  his  dothes  in  tatters  and  burnt. 

**  This  accident,  dreadfnl  as  it  was,  was  not  capable  of  sinking  tiie  spirits 
of  one  who  was  alwajs  ^fHrightty  and  gaj.  When  he  came  to  himself  and 
was  introdnced  to  the  captain,  he  said  with  great  apparent  gravity,  *  Sir, 
joa  win  excuse  me  for  appearing  befoie  70a  in  sach  a  dress,  for  I  left  mj 
ship  with  snch  precipttmtion  that  I  had  not  time  to  pnt  cm  better  clothes.'  ^ 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXH. 

1.  The  following  docnment  is  extracted  from  Orrery's  memoirs,  vol.  2, 
p.  109. 

*^  Examination  of  Mortogh  O'Gripha  of  Boosca,  in  the  parish  of  Disbart, 
barony  of  Inchiqoin  and  coanty  of  Clare,  friar  and  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
taken  before  John  Grore  Esq.  one  of  his  majesty *s  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  comity  aforesaid,  December  21,  1666,  being  duly  exammed,  saith  as 
follows : — 

"That  being  a  Franciscan  friar,  doth  act  and  celebrate  mass  according  to 
his  order,  received  from  Maelaghlln  Kelly,  archbishop  of  Taam,  being  a 
bishop  of  the  Roman  see.  And  that  he  with  the  rest  of  his  associates  did 
erect  a  honse  at  Rooscoe,  in  Bantry  (Brentra)  in  the  county  aforesaid,  for  the 
officiating  their  office.  And  saith  also,  that  Flan  Broody  is  guardian  and 
head  of  their  convent,  and  that  the  place  where  they  keep  their  convent 
was  given  to  them  by  one  Morrice  O'Counell  gent,  for  the  use  above  men- 
t  ioned.  And  saith  farther,  that  Flan  Broody  their  goardian  went  from  the 
monasteiy  this  morning  to  Morrice  CConnell ;  what  his  business  was  he 
knows  not,  more  than  that  he  was  to  go  from  thence  to  the  lord  of  Clare's. 
And  saith  also  that  they  have  lived  at  Rooscoe  aforesaid,  and  have  continued 
their  convent  there  for  these  three  years  past,  and  that  thej  are  of  the 
convent  of  Inish  Clondrode.     And  farther  saith  not. 

"  Mortogh  O'Gripha." 
"  Capta  coram  me  at  supra. 


*'  John  Gore. 


>» 
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Similar  informations,  word  for  word,  were  taken  from  Teige  CHehir. 
William  Browne,  and  Richard  LjBaght,  the  same  date,  swear  as  follows : — 

'^  That  they  belong  to  the  convent  of  Rooscoe  in  Bantry  (Brentra),  in  the 
county  aforesaid.  And  that  their  profession  is  to  go  abroad  in  the  country 
to  beg  the  charity  of  good  people  for  relief  of  the  convent  where  Flan 
Broody  is  guardian  and  head,  Mortogh  O'Gripha  and  Teige  O'Hehir, 
associates  in  the  said  convent.  And  they  say  also  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived holy  orders. — And  fmther  say  not." 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1 .  For  an  accurate  review  of  the  events  connected  with  the  affair  at 
the  Boyne,  and  the  relative  numbers  engaged  on  either  side,  see  Mr.  Wilde's 
account,  at  page  241-270,  of  his  interesting  work,  "  The  Boyne  and  Black- 
water,*'  where  all  the  authorities  are  examined. 

2.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  extensive  property  of  the  Vis- 
count Clare  was  purchased  for  so  inconsiderable  a  sum  as  ten  thousand  odd 
hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  money  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  could 
not  have  been  so  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  as  to  lead  the  reader  to 
such  a  conclusion.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  there  had  been  some 
underhand  dealing  between  the  trustees  or  their  agents  and  the  purchasers. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  disposal  of  the  forfeitures 
by  William,  estimated  that  a  million  and  a  half  might  be  derived  from  the 
sale  which  actually  produced  no  more  than  a  third  of  that  sum.  Perhaps  the 
difficulty  may  be  unravelled  by  the  following  passage  from  Burnet's  History 
of  his  Own  Times  (vol.  2,  290-291.) 

'*  The  trustees  lived  in  great  state  in  Ireland,  and  were  masters  of  all  the 

affairs  of  that  kingdom. 

*     *     *      a  j^  ^g3  QQi;  Q23y  fQj.  IjIqi  ^(i^g  £^j  Qf  Rochester,  William's 

lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland)  to  behave  himself  towards  the  trustees  so  as  not 
to  give  a  general  distaste  to  the  nation,  for  they  were  much  hated,  and 
openly  charged  with  partiality,  injustice,  and  corniption." 


T«»4  r*»i'i?'  iS 


^*\r^  ^1  TiiPT^a  ix: 


rL  :d  He  -caMtt'^ 
•i.   tKA  iut  j*stRn   if  iiB  3faiiDa  11  ilKtmni  MbzaraHL    iaoBii  :i^ 

i,  Tjut  yMdtaLs  ynea^ik  vnpntn      Zvdtjmmaispm  imcx  die  Prfm:? 

ifiKumi  :hf»  Zoioenr  »  7»il  m  -iie  P-iqk.  Sk  iie  PtnavV  dasxBr  as  s&e 
Emponr  in  Emrnmm'i  XamiiiaL  nMniax.  nR  L.  j^  i;jn«  ji  wiucn  sae 
Ma^naa  paawip*  leran: — ^  E  wesati  jnar  JLt^vsL*  3«-  ±i» iecaaL  aiic  vfias- 
e«sr  7>oiu^  iLa7  3fl:3»  Voi  ssnaiL  mai  laiJ^'ihaanmmi  imeif  due  sia^  be 

Jfexaiuuc  ^(i;«»C7.  ir  ^  :hiue  -voii  iirr?  i  rrgnc  n  sroHmi  3}  lae  iodftaaca 
S6  iiR  kin^ricau*.  uui  xlL  'j!f»  ^^  iLiks  la  icssnpc  m.  ae  stvt^  ^r  r?  Ssr» 

'S.  A  'itfj  fiH  vxFjaz  'A  ae  ':mcu>   :c  Xirwicbi  wiC  be  5:aBd  in  Iv 

:H*  ttttk  •'/  Ltttirt  ct  X«r»iad»  in  ti»  Jih-  prer^Mssw  Hie  Sir«&e>Vi 
T,0X^,  maaa/0c^  »«  I»r.nrVk,  fo>inh  L:ri  Ki!aAi>>!k.  Neitii«-  Mr. 
(fOmfft  Wit  iM,  (imrj  zr^cst  the  di5»f«:»!i». 

6.  Th*  Marrpw  IM  Qbiikt  (ttA.  5.  612)  dtxoce  ser^nl  pa^cs  to  the 
Anrprivt  ^/f  Cremona,  the  Inulhig  poinu  of  wbidi  *pe  a?  folknrs  : — Th*i 
Kns^fiM:  bad  focceeded  in  compdng  an  ecclesiisxk  in  the  town  wfaoee  rtesi> 
tUiofut  bappeiKd  to  be  orer  or  near  to  the  old  ai^aedoa  nsed  as  a  comnioa 
fewer.  That  tfau  dergjman  was  made  to  apph-  to  the  town  aothorities  to 
haTe  the  ar|qedoct  cleaosed  aa  necessan-  to  the  pnbGc  health,  aiiti  that  con- 
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sidering  the  character  of  the  applicant,  the  request  was  complied  with.  That 
Eugene  had  contrived  through  the  means  of  the  said  ecclesiastic  to  have  an 
nnderstanding  with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  through  whom  he  procured  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  different  posts  occupied  by  the  several  regi- 
ments composing  the  garrison.  That  through  the  aqueduct,  at  night,  some 
of  his  soldiers  being  admitted,  opened  a  gate  to  the  rest  of  the  troops,  who 
had  therefore  immediate  possession  of  the  dtj.  That  the  gate  on  the  Po 
guarded  by  the  Irish,  opened  on  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  Vaudemont's 
troops  were  to  enter.  The  key  to  the  possession  of  Cremona  was  therefore 
the  Po  gate,  the  maintenance  of  which  prevented  the  entrance  of  Vaude- 
mont's  troops,  ten  thousand  in  number.  O'Mahony  it  was,  that  gave  orders 
for  the  cutting  away  of  the  bridge  previously  to  leading  the  Irish,  after  the 
repulse  of  the  (jermans  at  the  gate,  to  share  in  the  glory  of  expelling  them 
from  the  city. 

7.  See  the  services  of  this  officer  enumerated  by  Mr.  O'Oallaghan  in  his 
History  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  service  of  France,  page  82. 

8.  The  particular  estate  left  by  the  will  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  bearing 
date  14th  October,  1738,  having  failed  by  j;he  decease  of  Lord  O'Brien 
without  issue,  the  reversion  to  Percy  Wyndham  took  effect.  This  limitation 
was  on  condition  of  the  devisee's  assumption  of  the  name  of  O'Brien  in  place 
of  that  of  Wyndham.  There  is  a  story  current  and  respectably  vouched  for, 
that  on  certain  legal  proceedings  being  taken  to  invalidate  the  devise  to  the 
Wyndham  family,  a  question  of  consideration  was  started,  and  on  the  court 
inquiring  of  counsel  for  the  devisee,  what  consideration  there  was  for  the 
devise,  counsel  replied : — <'  Consideration,  my  lords ;  was  it  not  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  have  laid  aside  the  noble  name  of  Wyndham  and  to  have 
assumed  the  barbarous  appellation  of  O'Brien !"  It  is  said  their  lordships 
were  satisfied,  and  held  for  the  validity  of  the  devise. 

9.  O'Callaghan,  page  87. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXV. 

1.  On  Lucas's  tomb  in  St.  Michael's  cemetery,  Doblin,  is  inscribed  the 
following  epitaph  descriptive  of  his  character  and  services : — 

Lucas,  HibernU*!  friend,  her  joy  and  pride ; 
Her  powerful  bulwark  and  her  faithful  guide  ; 
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cndii  of  |BgJM>i«g  ftU-lagtk  portnks  of  Svift^  M oKmz,  GimttM, 
FItod,  llBWfj  Bvgh,  TcivcrtaB,  lad  FitigiWw.  Fw  ike  pstnit  of  ^ 
OTBriefl  feeone  BHt  be  kid  to  DiwdhBd. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1.  From  a  DOCiee  which  was  posted  oo  the  Bojal  Exdiange  of 
Dobfin,  oo  the  18th  of  June  1787,  it  appears  that  the  Irish  Pariia- 
meot  bad  adopted  oieasiires  of  an  effectoal  diaracter  to  coDTinoe  the  Por- 
tngiiese  of  their  mistake  in  jieldiog  to  the  representatioDS  of  the  British 
Gorenimeot.  The  notice  stated  that  the  goods  of  IreUnd  would  be  admitted 
into  Portugal  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  England,  on  oonditioD  that 
the  addilumal  doty  of  £30  a  tnn  on  Poitogal  wines,  of  twenty  shillings  on 
erery  cwt.  of  cork,  and  of  forty  shillings  oo  ereiy  thousand  lemons,  should 
cease  and  determine.  This  grew  out  of  the  resolution  of  the  Volunteers, 
that  they  would  not  consume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  (except 
what  was  already  in  the  klogdom),  until  such  time  as  the  exports  of  Ire- 
land should  be  received  in  that  kingdom  on  the  same  terms  as  the  mannfac- 
tnrcii  and  produce  of  Great  Britain. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A)  pages  143,  162. 

Here  foUoweth  the  names  of  the  Engljsh  counties  that  bere  tiybute  to 
the  wylde  Irysh  : — 

The  barony  of  Lecahill,  in  the  county  of  Wolster,  to  the  Captayne 
of  Clanhuboy,  payeth  yearly  £40,  or  else  to  O'Neil,  whether  of  them  be 
strongist. 

The  county  of  Uriell  payeth  yerely  to  the  great  O'Neyll  £40. 

The  county  of  Meath  payeth  yerely  to  O'Conor  £300. 

The  county  of  Eildare  payeth  yerely  to  the  said  O'Conor  £20. 

The  king's  exchequer  payeth  yerely  to  MacMurcho  80  marks. 

The  county  of  Wexford  payeth  yerely  to  MacMurcho  and  to  Arte 
O'Boy  £40. 

The  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  county  of  Tipperary  payen  yerely  to 
O'KerwiU  (CCarroU)  £40. 

The  county  of  limbrick  payeth  yerely  to  O'Brien  Arraghe  in  English 
money  £40. 

The  same  county  of  Limbrick  payeth  yerely  to  the  great  O'Broyne  iu 
English  money  £40. 

The  county  of  Cork  to  Cormoke  MacTiigue  payeth  yerely  in  English 
money,  £40. 

Snmma  £740. — State  papers. 


(B)  page  164. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Boleyn,  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Earl  of  Onnond* 
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Piers  Batler,  mentioned  in  the  text,  claimed  to  be,  and  was  acknowledged 
as  eighth  Earl  of  Ormond,  until  Febrnaiy  1527,  when  he  was  created  bj 
Henry,  Earl  of  Ossory,  and  that  of  Ormond  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Bolejn. 
In  February  1537,  on  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  death,  the  title  of  Ormond  was 
restored  to  Piers.     Hence  the  two  earldoms  in  the  Butler  family. 


(CO  (C«)  pages  168,  171. 

Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald's  letter  to  his  servant  Rothe  (State  Papers, 

vol.  2,  p.  402). 

I.  H.  8. 

My  trusty  servant,  I  hastOy  commend  me  unto  you.     I  pray  yon  that 

you  woll  delyyer  tbys  othyr  letter  unto  O'Bryen.     I  have  sent  to  hym  for 

£20  sterlyng,  the  which  yff  he  take  you  (as  I  trust  he  woll)  than  I  woll 

that  you  come  over,  and  bryng  ytt  unto  my  lord  Crumwell,  that  I  may  so 

have  ytt.     I  never  had  eny  money  syns  I  came  into  pryson  but  a  nobnll, 

nor  I  have  had  nothyr  hosyn,  dublet,  nor  shoys,  nor  shyrt  but  one ;  nor 

eny  othyr  garment,  but  a  syngyll  fryse  gowne,  for  a  velvefurryd  wythe 

bowge,  and  so  I  have  gone  wolward  and  barefote,  and  barelegyd,  dyverse 

times  (whan  ytt  bath  not  been  very  warme) ;  and  soe  I  shnld  have  done 

styll,  and  now,  but  that  pore  prysoners,  of  ther  gentylness,  bathe  snmtyme 

gevyn  me  old  hosyn,  and  shoys,  and  old  shyrtes.     Thb  I  wryte  onto  you, 

not  as  complaynyng  on  my  fryndes,  but  for  to  show  you  the  trewth  of  my 

grete  neede,  that  you  shuld  be  the  more  dylygent  in  goying  onto  O'Bryen, 

and  in  bryngyng  me  the  before  sayd  £20,  whereby  I  myght  the  soner  have 

here  mony  to  buy  me  clothys,  and  also  for  to  amend  my  sdender  comyos 

and  fare,  and  for  other  necessaries.   I  woll  you  take  out  of  that  yon  bryng 

me,  for  your  costes  and  labor.     I  pray  you  have  me  comendid  unto  all  my 

lovers  and  frendes,  and  show  them  that  I  am  in  good  helthe. 

By  me,  Thomas  Fttz  Gerald. 
To  my  trusty  and  well-beloved 

servant  John  Rothe. 

Letter  to  O'Brien  enclosed  in  the  foregoing — 

Ihesns. 
My  specyall  and  well-belovytl  frynd,  I  hartily  coraend  me  onto  vou. 
And  I  besekc  and  pray  you  to  delyver  and  send  me  by  thys  bearer,  my 
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trusty  servant,  John  Rothe,  £20  sterljng  upon  the  plate  that  70a  hove  in 

custody  of  myn.     And  in  so  doing  yon  shall  shew  me  very  grete  kyndnes 

and  plesnre,  for  I  have  now  yery  grete  nede.    Also  I  beseke  yon  that  yon 

do  not  breke  nor  square  with  the  deputye,  but  rather  agree  with  hym.  And 

also  I  beseke  yon  to  helpe  and  ayed  hym  in  the  kyngy's  besynes,  yf  he 

have  nede ;  and  so  shall  yon  do  the  kynge's  grace  plesure,  the  whych  yon 

may  be  sewer  bys  grace  woll  botbe  remembur  and  reward,  and  in  so  doy- 

ing  you  shall  also  bynd  me  to  do  for  yon  eny  thyng  that  shall  ly  in  my 

power. 

By  your  lovyng  firynd, 

Thomas  Fytz  Gerald. 
To  ray  trusty  and  well-belovyd 
firynd,  O'bryen. 


(D)  page  172. 

Letter  of  CConor  O'Brien  to  Henry  VIII.  (from  the  State  Papers, 
vol.  3,  p.  287). 

Most  noble,  excellent,  high,  and  mighty  Prince,  and  my  most  rednbted 
soveraigne  lord,  in  the  humblest  manner  that  I  can  or  may,  I  recomend  me 
to  your  majestie ;  I  Conougher  CBryen,  called  prince  of  Thomon  in  your 
land  of  Ireland.  Advertising  that  I  received  your  most  dread  letters  by 
your  servant  Edmond  Sexton,  now  mayor  of  your  citty  of  Lymericke,  the 
20th  day  of  September,  in  your  most  noble  raigne  the  26th,  dated  at  your 
manor  of  Langlee,  where  I  perceived  partly  your  minde  in  especiall,  that  I 
should  give  firme  evidence  to  your  said  servant.  This  is  to  advertise  your 
majesty  of  trowth  that  I  was  credible  informed,  that  the  said  letters  were 
counterfeit  by  my  lord  of  Ossery,  and  by  my  lord  his  sonne,  and  by  your 
said  servant,  which  was  the  principall  cause,  that  I  did  not  receive  such 
rewards  as  your  said  servant  profered  me  and  my  brother,  and  that  I  did 
not  write  to  your  highness  according  to  my  duty,  and  that  was  the  cause 
that  I  did  not  follow  the  councell  of  your  said  servant  in  your  behalfe,  till 
this  tyme ;  humbly  beseeching  your  majesty  to  pardon  me  of  my  negUgence 
in  that  behalfe. 

And  as  for  receiving  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald  into  my  contrey  ;  I  iusnre 
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you,  that  I  never  sent  for  him,  privy  nor  apperte,  into  my  contrej  ;  bat 
I  could  not,  for  very  shame,  refuse  him  of  meat  and  drinke ;  for  it  hath  been 
of  old  custom  amongs  Irishmen  to  give  meat  and  drink,  and  such  little 
goods  as  we  have.  And  as  well  J  insure  your  grace  that  I  never  went, 
nor  none  of  mine,  to  aid  the  said  Thomas  against  your  grace's  sub- 
jects ;  and  if  I  wold  have  holpen  him  with  any  power,  I  insure  your  high- 
ness he  would  not  have  come  in  this  tolmont  at  the  least. 

And  as  for  to  certifie  you  of  the  goeing  of  James  Delahide  towards 
the  emperor,  I  insure  your  grace  that  it  was  never  by  my  will ;  and  to 
prove  the  trowth  of  the  same,  I  insure  your  grace  that  ever  he  come,  with 
power  or  without  power,  and  it  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  take  or  banish  him 
to  thuttermost  of  my  power :  also  beseeching  your  grace  to  pardon  me  of 
my  negligence  in  that  behalfe. 

Furthermore  advertising  your  grace,  that  I  have  received  your  most 
Iread  letters,  dated  at  your  manor  of  Westmester,  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  your  raigne  the  27th  year,  by  the  hand  of  your  servant  Edmond 
Sexton  wherein  I  perceive  your  grace  is  jealous  and  displeasor  with  me, 
and  as  well  your  grace  will  me  to  give  firme  credence  to  your  said  servant. 
I  insure  your  grace  that,  and  if  I  had  the  connsail  of  your  servant,  and  of 
oon  Master  Doghtoure  Nyellane,  Thomas  Young,  and  John  Arthur  Fitz- 
Nicholas,  aldermen  of  your  said  citty,  at  the  first  tymc,  as  I  am  informed 
by  them  now  of  your  grace,  and  of  your  power  and  bountie,  I  had  never 
done  nothing  prcjudiciall  to  your  grace's  pleasure.  But  now,  seeing  that 
all  things  is  done  and  passed  for  lacke  of  experience,  I  humbly  beseeche 
your  grace  to  take  me  to  your  mercy.  And  your  grace  has  good  cause  so 
to  take  me,  for  I  insure  you  that  all  mine  ancestors,  and  I  myselfe  hath 
done  right  good  service  to  your  grace's  deputies  here  in  this  laud  of  Ireland. 
Therefore  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace  as  lowly  as  any  subject  can  or  may, 
to  pardon  me  of  all  the  prembses ;  and  I,  and  all  that  I  have  in  the  world, 
is  and  shall  be  at  your  commandment. 

And  as  well  if  it  would  please  your  grace  to  be  soe  good  and  gracious 
to  this  poore  land  to  us  your  poore  subjects,  as  to  send  some  noble  man  to 
govern  us  ;  and  in  especial],  if  it  will  please  your  highness  to  send  your 
Sonne  the  duke  of  lUchmond,*  I  insure  your  grace,  that  I,  and  my  brother, 

*  This  son,  Henry  Fitzroy,  was  the  offspring  of  the  king  by  Elizabeth  Blount 
widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  TailleboiB.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Gcorter  by  the 
king,  earl  of  Nottingham  and  duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  warden  of  the 
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and  ail  my  kinsmen  with  all  my  friends,  shall  do  him  as  lowly  service,  and 

as  trew,  as  any  man  living :  and  I,  my  kinsmen,  and  all  my  friends,  shall 

right  gladly  receive  him  to  onr  foster  sonne,  after  the  custom  of  Ireland, 

and  shall  live  and  die  in  his  right  and  service  for  ever,  and  binde  as  to  the 

same,  after  yoar  pleasure  known,  by  writing  to  as  by  yonr  servant  Edmond 

Sexton,  to  whom  wee  remitt  all  the  rest  of  our  minds  to  your  grace.     As 

the  Holly  Trinity  kooweth  who  have  your  majesty  in  His  most  tender  tny- 

cion  to  your  harte's  desire.     Written  at  my  manor  of  Clone  Rawde,  the 

13th  day  of  October. 

Conohwyr  O'Bryen, 

Prince  of  Twomone. 

(E)  page  175. 

Here  followeth  the  names  of  the  chief  Yrish  regyons  and  countries  of 
Twomounde  and  chief  captaynes  of  the  same. 

Obryen  de  Toybrien,  chief  captayne  of  his  nation. 

O'Keoedy  de  Ormonde,,  chief  captayne  of  bb  nation. 

O'Charrd  de  Ely,  chief  captayue  of  his  nation. 

(yMeagfaer  de  Ikerry  (Ikerrin),  chief  captayne  of  his  nation. 

M'Mahonde  de  Bmye  calls  de  Corcovaskm,  chief  captayne  of  hb  nation. 

O'Chonoor  de  Corcomroe,  chief  captayne  of  hb  nation. 

G'Loghlen  de  Burren,  chief  captayne  of  hb  nation. 

O'Grade  de  Eeneldonal,  chief  captayne  of  his  nation. 

Obreen  de  Am,  chief  captayne  of  his  nation. 

CMuhian  de  When  (Owney),  chief  captayne  of  hb  nation. 

CDour  (O'Dwyer)  de  Kylenemnna,  chief  captayne  of  hb  nation. 

MacBren  Oghonagh,  chief  captayne  of  hb  nation. 

State  Papers,  vol.  3,  p.  3. 
N  B. — ^The  districts  eonmerated  in  the  foregoing  list  show  that  Tho- 
mond  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  present  county  of  Clare,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Tlpperary,  limerick,  and  the  King's  county. 

• 

Soo<;tbh  marches,  admiial  of  Enghmd,  and  lord  Heutenant  of  Irebnd.  Thb  hut 
^pointment  bore  date  in  1530  and  lasted  to  the  prince's  death  in  1536,  when 
the  young  doke  was  only  in  hb  seventeenth  year.  As  Sir  William  Skeffington 
was  appointed  deputy,  it  would  seem  the  prince  never  came  to  Ireland  which 
will  account  for  Conor  O'Brien's  request  that  he  should  be  sent  thither  (See 
SmoUett'8  Hbt  of  Engbnd,  vol.  4,  p.  250  in  note,  and  the  State  Papew )' 

2l 
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TWboffd  DepttT  sad  CosDca  of  inbai  «»  Kn^  Hcvr  tke  Sik. 

After  oar  aoate  hanbie  aad  obedieaie  devtin.  It  mmy9  plraw  pvv 
BWMte  tiofigate  Xajcitic  to  bo  odiiitiMrf,  tbit  aeevdaig  nwr  Tfip^fc^ia 
uwiiiniiaifioiBi,  we  rrpofiwl  to  joar  Higiiaf3  dtio  of  Liiauifce  the  15tli  of 
Fereriere  aad  tber  fiare  ooatjaevid  jovr  PsrijaaKiite  to  the  10th  of  iM» 
Doaitbe,  wberenato  repajred  (Xbriea  aad  M^lfliam,  with  divene  other 
Iruhe  c^ifjtohia.  Doring  whidi  tjrae  we  haTe  aot  onlj  passed  saeh  actes 
as  joor  hie  ]4easiire  was  shoold  be  tfaer  pawKJil,  bot  abo  bare  taken  sache 
tolenuioe  witb  01>rien,  aad  tfae  mts  of  the  Briens,  as  niav  appears  to  jour 
ICajeitie  bj  a  soedole  thereof-herindosed.  And  ahhooghe  it  shall  appeare 
QDto  jonr  ^lajestie,  that  tbe  thioges  we  bave  coadiseendid  with  the  said 
(ybriens  to  write  to  joor  Majestie  to  graonte  them  be  grete,  jH  we  trvste 
in  joor  excellent  goodness,  that  pondering  the  state  of  this  poore  land  and 
eommoditie  that  shal  redoonde  to  joor  Hignes  snbjectes,  a  thisside  the  lyrer 
of  SbenoD,  bj  resMm  whereof  tbef  shall,  God  willinge,  be  soon  bable  to 
bear  some  good  portioo  to  jour  Highoes  jerelie  towardes  your  grete  charges 
snstajned  for  ther  welthes,  your  Highoes  will  take  the  same  our  proceedings 
io  good  parte.  The  said  G'bnen  and  his  kinsmen,  had  a  thisside  the  saide 
lyver  serten  laodes  called  Oonaghe,  which  now  they  have  releasid  to  jonr 
Higbnes,  togither  with  all  soche  lordeship  as  they  hadde  of  all  the  Irish- 
men a  thisside  tbe  sayde  ryver.  And  althogh  the  said  Onnaghe  be  bat  of 
a  smale  valeur,  yet,  by  the  occasion  thereof,  they  wasted  the  more  parte  of 
the  lands  bctwene  your  Majesties  cities  of  Lymerike  and  Casshell  (which  is 
24  myles  or  more)  by  their  expencis  of  coyne  and  liverei,  and  snche  other 
extortions,  which  now  is  not  onelie  releasid  by  tbem,  bat  also  the  rent  of 
120  marckes,  which  they  had  yerelie  of  black-rente  oate  of  your  conntie  of 
Lymerike,  whereof  the  poore  inhabitants,  both  gentilmen  and  other  miche 
rejoyso,  and  epeciallie  that  the  saide  O'briens  be  nowe  pat  over  the  Shenon, 
^hich  they  were  not  this  meny  yeris  before.  And  if  this  thmg  maj  be 
well  followed,  we  troste  in  God  yoar  Majestie  shall,  in  short  time,  booth 
have  grete  profits,  and  more  obedience,  then  any  of  yonr  noble  progenitors 
have  hadde  in  this  reahne,  of  a  looge  season. 

Tbe  sayde  0*brien  is  a  very  sobre  man,  and  verylikeio  cootynewe  your 
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Majeslie's  trowe  sabjecte ,  yet  io  cace  that  any  sute  shall  hereafter  be  made 
to  yoar  Majestie  by  any  of  the  aaide  O'hrienSy  or  any  other,  to  have  of 
your  Majesties  gifte  the  saide  lands  called  Onnaghe,  or  any  other  landes  a 
this  side  the  saide  ryver  of  Shenon,  our  simple  advises  is  to  yoar  Migestifii 
to  staye  the  same  in  yonr  own  handes ;  for  thogh  it  be  smalt  in  yalenr  yet 
being  in  your  Majesties  hands,  it  is,  and  shal  be  to  the  grete  qnyete  of  yonr 
poore  snbjeetes.  And  wher  it  dial  appeare  onto  yoar  M^estie  that  in  the 
demande  of  Obrien  he  demanndithe  ^ch  abbayes  and  pryories,  as  be^n  in 
his  contrey,  we  do  certifie  yoar  Majestie,  that  the  same  be  of  very  smale 
valenr,  and  for  the  same  they  have  rdeasid  many  b^ieficea,  that  they  badde 
by  eztorte  power  a  this  side  the  water,  as  well  of  yoar  Majesties  patronages 
as  of  the  patronage  of  dyvers  other  parsons,  wbiche  they  safiferd  horsemen 
and  kerne  to  enjoje. 

Nowe  as  to  the  farther  answer  of  your  Migesties  letter  'to  as  sente, 
wherein  yoar  Majestie  charged  as  to  advertise  the  same,  whate  profits 
yerelie  moaght  be  attayned  to  yoar  Highnes  of  such  as  have  and  daylie 
shonld  sobmitte  them  to  your  obedience,  althoagh  we  cannot  so  amplie  cer- 
tifie  yoar  Majestie  to  the  contents  of  your  saide  letter,  as  to  onr  dew^es 
appertainelbe,  yet  now,  trasting  npon  yoar  demende,  we  certifie  yoar  Ma- 
jestie as  farre  as  oar  poore  knowlege  will  sarve  as. 

*  «  *  *  * 

Firsts.  Oat  of  the  coanty  of  Lymericke,  yerely  sabsidie  of  20  markes 
sterling,  the  same  to  begyane  at  Michelmas  eomme  twelve  monthe,  consi- 
dering as  yet  the  contrey  is  in  manner  waste,  and  so  to  pay  for  two  yeris, 
and  then  as  the  same  encreaaethe  in  cjrvilitie,  to  pay  yerelie  more  and  more, 
as  shal  then  be  tbonght  by  yoar  Majestie  resonable.  Cute  of  the  coanty 
of  Tiperarie  60  marckes.  Gate  of  the  coantie  of  Eilkeonye,  £40  Irishe. 
Onto  of  the  coantie  of  Waterforde  £20  sterling.  And  onte  of  the  saide 
Onanghe  yerlie  £10  sterling,  beside  other  expensis  npon  the  saide  Onanghe. 
And  oat  of  sach  landes  as  M^ William  desyreth  of  yoar  Highues  yerlie  £10, 
besides  other  conunoditiea  and  profites,  that  shal  dailye  aagmente  to  your 
M^estie,  as  the  contrey  groweth  to  cyvilite  and  order.  And  upon  Irish- 
men of  those  qnarters ;  first*  apon  M^  Ybrien  Ara  60  galoglas  for  a  moqeth, 
and  6d  steiiing  onte  of  every  plowlande  in  his  contrey ;  apon  Tirlogh 
MTbrien,  ci^tayne  of  Ycownaghe,  £5  rente  sterling  yerely;  ^ppn 
CKennedye,  and  M'Egge,  yerelie  £10  Irishe ;  apon  Omalrian  yerelie  40i 
sterling  of  rente,  and  60  galoglas  for  a  monethe ;  apon  Odwyre  8d  sterling 
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oate  of  every  plowlande  in  his  country,  and  40  galoglas  for  a  moneth  jerelie ; 
which  we  insure  your  Majestie  is  as  muche  as  they  may  yet  conyeniently 
beare,  being  as  yet  so  poore,  by  reson  of  the  long  warres  and  mischiefe  that 
athe  bene  among  theim.  And  these  commodities  and  profytes  groweto 
yonr  Highnes  partlie  by  the  putting  of  the  saide  Obriens  over  the  Shenon, 
and  taking  away  suche  exaction  as  the  saide  Obriens  had  on  this  syde  the 
sayde  ryver.  And  oyerthat,  we  have  good  truste,  that  yonr  Majestie  shal 
also  have  good  peace  and  obedience  among  the  saide  Obriens,  whiche  be 
men  of  the  greteiste  powar  of  any  Irishe  nation  in  the  weste  partes  of  this 
youre  realme.  And  we  thioke  the  said  Obrien  would  hardilie  have  bene 
brought  to  this  passe,  or  to  put  in  his  pledge,  as  he  now  hathe  done  with- 
oute  open  warre,  but  only  that  he  saw  that  ONdl  had  done  the  like,  whiche 
was,  and  is,  a  spectacle  to  him  and  all  other  Irishmen*  Mooste  hnmbly 
beseeching  your  Majestie,  that  we  may  be  advertised  of  yonr  pleasure  con- 
cerning the  said  Obrien  in  his  saide  requests. 

From  your  Majesties  castell  of  Caterloghe,  the  laste  day  of  Marche,  in 
the  d3d  yere  of  your  Highenes  moste  victorious  Reigne. 

Your  Majesties  most  humble  and  obediente  subjectes  and  servantes. 

IAntont  Sentleqer. 
Jas.  Orhond  and  Ossort. 
^^.^-ww^  WiLLM.  Brabazon. 

John  Travers. 
.Thomas  Cusakk. 


(G),  page  183. 

THE  REQUESTES  OF  o'bRIEN. 

First,  he  demandeth  to  hym  and  to  his  heires  males,  all  such  landes, 
rentes,  reversions,  and  services  as  I  had  (sic)  at  any  tyme  before  this  daye, 
or  any  other  to  my  use,  which  is  named  parte  of  Tomond,  with  all  mle  and 
auctoritie  to  governe  nil  the  kinges  subjects,  and  to  order  them  in  defence 
of  the  saide  contrey  accordlnge  to  the  kinges  lawos,  and  with  all  royaltie 
therto  belonging ;  reserved  onto  the  kinges  Majestie  the  gifte  of  all  Bishop- 
prickes,  and  all  other  thinges  to  the  Crowne  or  Regalitie  appertayning. 
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Where  the  Coansall  of  Ireland  hathe  given  him  certaioe  Abbejea 
lately  duppressyd,  he  reqoireth  the  confirmacionof  that  gifte  bj  the  kinges 
majestie  to  hjm  and  to  his  heires  males. 

Item,  that  the  lawes  of  England  may  be  executed  in  Tomond,  and  the 
nanghty  lawes  and  costomes  of  that  contrey  be  clerely  pat  avay  for  ever. 

Item,  that  bastardes  from  hensforihe  may  inheriie  no  landes,  and  that 
thoa  which  at  thia  present  doo  inherite,  maye  enjoy  the  same  daring  ther 
lives,  and  after  their  death  to  retonme  to  the  right  heires  lawfally 
begotten. 

Item,  that  there  may  be  sent  into  Ireland  some  well  lerned  Irishman, 
broaght  up  in  the  aniversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  being  iafected 
with  the  poyson  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  they  to  be  first  approved  by 
the  kinges  majestie,  and  then  to  be  sent  to  preache  the  Worde  of  God  in 
Ireland. 

Item,  some  place  of  small  yalae  nere  Dublin,  where  be  may  prepare  for 
his  horses  and  fblkis,  if  he  shall  be  commaaodyd  to  resorts  to  Parliament 
or  Coonsell  at  Dublin. 

Item,  what  name  or  names  shal  be  assigned  hym,  and  to  his  hoires 
males,  with  all  the  foresayde  demanndes,  he  roferrithe  clerely  to  the 
kinges  majesties  pleasare.     State  Papers,  vol.  3,  p,  463. 


(H),  page  183. 

Letter  of  the  king,  Henry  the  eighth,  to  the  Lord  Depaty  and  Council 
of  Ireland.     State  Papers,  No.  361,  vol.  3,  p.  368. 

[Extract  touching  the  conference  between  the  Coancil  and  0*firien  at 
Limerick] : — 

'^  Now  to  O'Brien,  we  take  his  submission  in  good  parte ;  and  be  con- 
tent and  pleased,  perceiving  by  your  letters  that  he  is  a  sober  man,  uppon 
hope,  that  he  woU  indede  contynne  oar  good  and  faithfuU  subgect,  snd 
growe  to  cyvilitie,  to  geve  ante  him  the  religious  houses  in  his  contrey ; 
the  same  to  be  suppressed  by  our  commission  and  auctoritie,  as  reason  is, 
and  also  the  gifte  of  them  to  be  conteyned  in  our  letters-patentos,  to  be 
hereafter  made  to  him  of  Thomonye,  if  he  digresse  not  from  his  due  obo* 
dyence  nnto  us.  And  lykewise  we  be  content  and  pleased  with  the  rest  of 
his  conditions ;  saving  that  we  think  it  mete  in  cace  he  shall  n;payn!  to 
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oor  Parlyamenta,  as  ntson  k  he  ahvda,  tiitt  he  ahold  make  humble  sate  to 
OS  to  receive  some  estate  and  hoooiir  at  our  handes,  mete  to  be  placed  in 
our  Parliament ;  for  it  can  neither  stand  with  onr  honour,  nor  with  stite 
of  onr  Parliament,  to  haTe  anj  man  placed  there  as  a  Pttre,  bat  be  have 
indede  the  state  of  a  Pere,  hj  the  right  ooors  and  ordre  of  oar  Inwea." 


(I),  page  184. 

Extract  tooching  (yfirien  from  letter  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  OooncO 
to  Henrj  tiie  eighth.     State  Papers,  No.  368,  toL  S,  p.  S85. 

^^  MajT  it  please  yonr  moste  Exeellent  Majestie  to  be  adrertised  that  we 
have  rece]rTid  tout  FfighTies  most  gratioos  lettres,  dated  at  jroor  Pallajs  of 
Westminster,  the  14th  of  April  last. 

And  as  for  O^breynes  petitions,  we  think  he  woU  be  a  sneter  to  joor 
Highnes  for  the  same ;  albeit  we  considered  before  the  same  thyng,  which 
jour  majestie  toochith  in  joar  lettres,  that  it  were  mete  he  shnlde  be  pkced 
in  your  Pariyament  by  some  name  of  honour,  which  he  hjrmself  moved  to 
be  as  Erie  of  Thomond.  Bat  yt  was  consydered,  that  that  graonte  coolde 
not  precede  withoute  the  greate  detrymente  and  dbparagement  of  Donogh 
Cbreyn,  which  is  next  to  be  0*bryn,  and  had  servyd  very  honestly  yonr 
Majestie  in  the  rebellion  tyme.  ^yherefore,  both  to  content  (Vbryne  for 
his  tyme,  and  to  satisfye  the  other,  that  for  his  service  and  snmmyssion  he 
shnlde  by  no  means  be  exclnded  from  that  dignitie  and  profytte,  wheieanto 
he  was  intyteled  before,  we  thought  it  mete,  and  yet  doo,  yf  it  shall  so 
please  your  Majestie  that  it  be  enacted  by  anctorytie  of  Pariyament,  that 
O'breyn  for  the  tyme  being  shal  be  placed  in  yonr  Pariyament  by  the  name 
of  Erie  of  Tbomonde,  and  the  seoonde,  or  seneschal  of  Thomonde,  to  be 
placed  as  a  Vyconnte,  and  by  this  mesne  year  Majestie  shnlde  contonte 
bothe ;  otherwyse  the  one  or  thother  wolde  snbverte  the  thing  well  bo- 
gonne. 

At  your  Highnes  dtie  of  Dnblyn  the  2d  of  Jane  in  the  d4th  yere  of 
your  Majesties  moste  Victorions  Kaij^e  (1542)." 

Signed,  <&c.  &c 
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(K),  page  184. 

Letter  of  the  king  to  the  Lord  Depntj   and  Oonncil.     State  Papers 
No.  870,  vol.  8,  p.  895. 

[Extract  relative  to  Morrogh  O'Brien  and  hia  nephew  Donogh]  : — 
'^  Fifte,  we  be  pleased  that  Cbrien,  cammeng  in  and  doing  his  dewtle, 
shal  be  Erie  of  Thomonde,  and  that  onr  goode  senrannt  Donogh  O'brien 
shal  be  also  create  a  Baron,  bj  snch  name  as  70a  shall  thinke  expedient 
Bat  jon  mnst  reniembre,  that  the  heire  of  the  Erie  of  Thomond,  from 
hensforth,  mnst  abide  his  tyme  to  be  admitted  as  a  membre  of  onr  Parlya- 
menty  till  his  father  or  parent  shal  be  deceseed,  and  to  be  only  an  hearer, 
standing  barehed  at  the  barre,  beside  the  Cloth  <^  Estate,  as  the  yonng 
lordes  doo  here  in  onr  Realme  of  Englande." 


(L),  page  184. 

The  king  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Connoil  of  Ireland.     (State  papers. 
No.  877,  vol.  8,  p.  418.     Extract). 

^^  First ;  yon  shal  nnderstande  that  we  take  in  good  parte  the  conformitie 
and  obedyence  of  (yneyl,  O'brien,  and  Donogh  O'brien,  with  the  reste  at- 
tendant on  onr  Parlyament;  which  if  they  shal  contynew,  and  oonforme 
themaelfo  to  the  obedyence  of  onr  lawes,  we  shall  contynne  their  good 
lorde,  and  encreace  onr  favonrs  towardes  them ;  like  as  if  they  shnld  at- 
tempt the  contrary,  and  abnse  onr  clemency  nowe  shewed  unto  them,  we, 
shal  be  enforced  to  considre  them,  as  to  onr  honor  appertayneth. 

Second ;  we  be  content,  at  yonr  humble  sates,  to  yeve  unto  0*brien  the 
plate  wbiche  he  had  of  onr  rebell  Thomas  Fitzgerald;  trusting  that  he 
woll  use  himself  heraftre,  as  becommeth  our  true  and  faythefull  subject, 
aoeording  to  his  dieutie  of  allegeaunce. 

Third ;  as  touching  Robert  Walshe,  we  marvell  you  wolde  not  advise 
O'brien  to  staye  his  petition  in  that  matyer ;  which  is  of  such  sorte,  as  we 
purpose  not  to  graunte,  onles  we  sawe  a  further  cause  thenne  we  have  yet 
perceyved.  And  if  O'bryen  mynde  to  contynewe  as  becommeth  him,  and 
shal  be  for  his  wealthe  and  commoditio,  be  woll  see  him  rendred  to  your 
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handes,  if  be  can  bj  anje  meane  attayne  him  ;  wherin  we  wolde  yoa  aholde 
assaje  him,  as  you  shal  thinke  convenjent 

Fourth ;  as  concerning  the  petition  of  the  said  O'brien  for  a  general 
pardon  for  him  and  all  his  conntreje,  we  be  pleased  to  grannte  it.  Never- 
theless onr  pleasure  is,  to  have  it  pass  bj  bill,  and  not  by  Parlyament,  and 
to  take  place  with  this  condition,  so  as  they  shall  nse  themselfes  heraftre 
towardes  us  like  good  and  faythefoll  snbgiettes." 


(II)  page  184. 

The  Lord  Deputy  and  council  of  Ireland  to  King  Henry  the  8tb.  State 
Pi^rs,  No,  389.  vol  3,  p.  453. 

*'  After  oar  most  humble  and  bounden  dueties.   It  may  please  your  Most 
Excellent  Majestie  to  be  advertised,  that  your  highnes  servaaote.  Sir 
Donogh  O'Bryen,  according  to  his  former  promyse,  repaireth  at  thia  instant, 
in  company  of  his  ankle  the  Lord  O'Brien,  to  doo  hb  dutie  to  your  Majestie, 
and  to  recognyse  his  humble  obedience  to  the  same.     And  for  that  he  ys 
a  gentleman  of  a  hardy  coorage,  and  one  that  of  long  tyme  bathe  right 
faithefnlly  servid  your  Highnes,  we  trusted  that  this  his  accesse  unto  your 
Majestie,  with  the  sight  of  your  Princely  magnyfycence,  and  the  savouring 
also  of  your  most  kyngly  bountie,  shal  totally  confyrme  hym  to  good 
cyvilitie  and  ordor,  whereunto  he  ys  more  given  of  his  own  inclynation. 
And  where,  by  the  submyssion  of  the  same  Brenys,  it  ys,  by  our  consentes, 
on  your  Majesties  behalf,  agreid,  (les  the  same  Doonogh,  after  bis  honest 
service,  should  be  excluded  from  the  possibilitie  of  the  seignorie  of  Tho- 
monde,  which  he  challeogethe  after  the  dethe  of  the  said  O'brien)  that  he 
shall  succoede  the  same  Lordo  in  that  dign3rtie ;  we  beseeche  your  Highnes 
as  well  to  confyrme  the  same  to  hym  accordingly,  as  by  your  gracious 
letters  patentes  to  constitute  hym  a  Baron,  and  grante  hym  and  his  heyres, 
all  such  lordships,  landes,  and  tenementes  as  he  hath  at  this  present  in 
Thomondo  aforesaide,  beyonde  the  water  of  the  Shenan,  in  like  sorte  and 
forme,  as  by  onr  other  letters  we  were  petitioners  for  the  same  Lorde 
0*i)rien.     The  saide  Donogh  ys  a  very  towarde  man,  and  muche  willinge 
to  grrttifit^  your  Highnes  with  his  service,  as  any  we  have  sene  of  the  sorte 
ui  Irishmoii,  ami  hath  behavid  hymsolf  accordingly. 

Tlior  ivpairoth  in  liis  company,  to  visit  your  Majestie,  one  O'Shaghnes, 
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a  goodly  gentleman  dwelling  betwixte  Thomonde  and  Ck>nnaagfat  We 
know  no  snete  he  hathe  to  yonr  Majestie,  bnt  onelj  to  see  yonr  Highnes, 
and  to  take  his  landes  of  yoor  Grace,  and  be  jour  sabjecte,  as  he  saithe. 

And  for  bicaose  the  same  Sir  Donogh  shnlde  not  be  nnaccompaoyed, 
be  desyred  to  have  yoar  senrannte  James  Sherlocke  in  his  company,  to 
whom  we  have  geven  lycence  according  his  said  desire ;  which  James  can 
well  speke  the  language  to  interprete  the  same  to  your  Highnes.  And 
thus  we  beseche  Almighte  God  to  presenre  your  moste  Excellent  Miyestie 
in  long  aind  prosperous  healthe.  At  your  grace's  Citie  of  Dublin,  the  15  th 
of  May,  the  35th  yere  of  your  Highnes  most  victorious  Raigne, 

(Signed)  Ant  Sentleger ;  John  Allen ;  James^Ormd«)and  Ossor. ;  Edw. 
Miden  ;  Gerald  Aylmer  justice ;  James  Bathe,  baron ;  Thos.  Cusake,  Mag. 
Rot. ;  Thos  Houth,  Justice ;  John  Travers ;  Edw.  Basnet,  Dean. 

(N)  page  185. 

Letter  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland  to  Henry  the  8th. 
State  Papers,  No.  391,  vol  3,  p.  460  (Extract). 

Fynally,  for  that  ther  ys  no  sterling  money  to  be  bad  within  thb  your 
Realme,  thies  gentlemen,  which  nowe  resorte  to  your  Highnes,  wer  utterly 
dysfnmished  of  money  to  biyng  them  thither,  I,  your  Majesties  Deputie, 
lent  (ybrien  an  hundred  pounds  sterilng,  in  harp  grotes,  in  default  of  other 
money,  whiche  I  have  delyvered  to  your  Tresorer,  and  Donogh  O'brien 
hathe  likewise  delyvered  to  hym  an  hundred  merkes  sterling,  to  your 
Graces  use ;  beseching  your  Majestie  to  be  so  good  and  gracious  Lorde  to 
them,  as  upon  the  sight  of  your  sade  Treasorers  by II,  testifieing  the  receipto 
of  the  sayde  sommes,  they  may  have  therby  your  Majesties  appoyntoment ; 
otherwise  they  be  utterly  dbapoynted,  nor  other  shifte  conlde  they  have  here. 
And  thus  we  beseche  Almighty  God,  &c.  At  your  Graces  citie  of  Dublin, 
the  15th  of  May,  the  35th  yere  of  your  Highnes  moste  victorious  Raigne. 

Signed  as  the  foregoing. 

(0)  page  185. 

Creations  of  the  Earls  of  Thomond,  and  Clanricarde,  and  of  the  Baron 
of  Ibridume,  from  the  paper  in  the  British  Museum,  Titus  B.  XL  leaf  888. 
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<<  Sondaj  the  Ist  daj  of  Jolj  at  the  Einget  manoar  of  Greenwich,  m 
the  85th  yen  of  the  nigne  of  our  SoTeraigne  Lord  King  Heniy  the  8tfa, 
was  the  creation  of  two  Earies  and  a  Baron  of  Ireland,  whose  names  were 
these :  the  first  Moroghe  O'Brien,  created  Earie  of  Tomond  :  the  aeoood 
WOUam  Burgh,  created  Earle  of  GUmycard ;  the  third  Donogfae  O'Brien, 
created  Baron  of  Tbredcan,  in  the  manor  and  foorme  following  :— 

Finte,  the  Qneenes  closet  at  Greenwich  was  richlj  hanged  with  doth 
of  arras,  and  well  strawed  with  rushes.    And  after  the  Song's  Majestie 
was  come  into  his  closet  to  heare  High  Masse,  these  Earies  and  die  Baron 
aforesajde,  in  company,  went  to  the  Qneenes  closet  aforesaide,  and  there 
after  sacring  of  high  masse,  put  on  their  robes  of  estate ;  and  jmediatelj 
after,  the  Eanges  Majestie  being  under  the  doth  of  estate,  with  all  his  noUs 
cooncill,  with  other  noble  persons  of  his  realms,  as  weU  i4>iritnaU  as  tem- 
porall,  to  a  great  nomber,  and  the  Ambassadonrs  of  Scotlande,  the  Earie  of 
Glencaime,  Sir  Greo.  Dooglas,  Sir  Wm.  Hamdton,  Sir  James  Lejremonthe, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Scotlande,  came  in  the  Earle  of  Tomonde,  lead  between 
the  Earle  of  Derby,  and  the  Earle  of  Ormonde,  the  Yisconnt  Lble  bearing 
before  him  bia  sworde,  the  hilt  upwards,  Gartier  before  him  bearing  his 
letters  patontes ;  and  so  proceeded  to  the  king's  majestie.     And  Grartier 
delivered  the  sayd  letters  patentes  to  the  Lorde  Chamberlayne,  and  the 
lorde  chamberlayne  delivered  them  to  the  great  chamberlayne,  and  the 
lord  great  chamberlayne  to  the  king's  majestie ;  who  took  them    to  Mr. 
Wryothesly,  secretary,  to  read  them  openly.     And  when  he   came  to 
"  cincturam  gladii^^  the  Viscount  Lisle  presented  to  the  kinge  the  sworde ; 
and  the  kinge  gyrded  the  sword  about  the  sayde  Earl  bawdrickwyse,  the 
forsayde  earl  kneeling,  and  the  lords  standyng  that  lead  him.     And  so  the 
patent  read  out,  the  second  earl  being  brought  into  the  kjrngs  majesties 
presence  by  the  two  earies  aforesayde,  was  created  there,  in  everything 
according  to  the  ceremony  of  the  first  earle.     That  done,  came  into  the 
kinges  presence  the  baron  in  his  kirtell,  lead  betweene  two  barons,  the  lord 
Cobham  and  the  lord  Clinton,  the  lord  Montjoye  bearing  before  him  his 
robe,  Gartier  before  him  bearing  his  letters  patentes  in  manner  aforesayde 
who  then  proceeded  to  the  kinges  majestie,  and  his  highnes  received  the 
letters  patentes  in  manner  aforesaide  and  took  them  to  Mr.  Pagctt,  secre- 
tary, to  road  them  openly.     And  when  he  came  to  "  investimusj^  he  put 
on  his  robe.     And  so  the  patente  read  out,  the  kinges  majestie  put  aboute 
every  one  of  their  ncckes  a  cheine  of  gould  with  a  crosse  hangyng  at  yt. 
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and  tooke  tbem  thdr  letters  patratee,  aad  tfaej  gave  thankes  nnto  him. 
And  there  the  kmges  majeetie  made  five  of  the  men  that  came  with  them, 
knights.  And  so  the  earles  and  the  baron,  in  order  took  their  leave  of  the 
kinges  highnes,  and  were  conveyed  bearing  their  letters  patentee,  in  their 
handes,  to  the  council  chamber,  underneath  the  kinges  majesties  chamber, 
appointed  for  their  djning  place,  in  order  as  hereafter  followeth ;  the 
tnimpetten  blowing  before  them ;  the  officers  of  armes ;  the  earle  of  Tomond, 
lead  between  the  earie  of  Derby  and  the  visoount  Lasle ;  the  earle  of  Qan- 
rykard,  lead  between  the  earle  of  Ormonde  and  the  lord  Cobham ;  the 
baron  Ybrackan,  lead  between  the  lord  Clinton  and  the  lord  Montjoye,  and 
thus  brought  to  the  dining  place.  After  the  seconde  course,  Grartier  pro- 
cla3rmed  theire  stiles  in  manner  followinge : — 

Du  Tres  hault  et  Puissant  Seigneur  Moroghe  O'Brien,  cohte  de  Tomond, 
seigneur  de  Insecoyne,  dn  royaulme  de  Irelande. 

Dn  Tres  hault  et  Puissant  Seigneur  Guillanme  Bourghe,  conte  de  Glann- 
ryckard,  Seigneur  de  DownkeUe3m,  du  royaulme  de  Ireiande. 

Dn  noble  Seigneur  Donoghe  O'Brien,  Seigneur  de  Ybrackan,  du  Roy- 
aulme de  Irelande* 

The  kinges  majestic  gave  them  their  robes  of  estate  and  dl  things  be^ 
longing  thereto,  and  payd  all  manner  of  duties  belonging  to  the  same." 

State  Papers,  vol  8,  p.  473. 

Extract  from  the  king's  letter  to  the  Irish  Council,  touching  M^amaf  a, 
Dermot  O'Shaugfanessy,  and  Denis  Grady.     State  Pi^)ers,  vol  3,  p.  476. 

^7tii.  We  have  made  the  lord  of  upper  Ossory,  Macnamarow, 
O'Shaghnes,  and  Denis  Grady,  kni^ts,  and  will  that  by  vertue  and  warrant 
hereof^  you  our  Chancellor,  with  the  advice  of  our  deputy,  Vice-Treasurer, 
CSiief  Justice  and  master  of  the  RoUes,  or  the  more  part  of  than,  besides 
yourself,  in  form  aforesaid,  shall  make  out  unto  the  sayd  Macnemarrow, 
O'Shaftnes,  tad  Denis  Grady,  several  patentee  of  al  such  iandes  as  they 
now  have  in  possession  to  them  and  to  their  heires  masles  lawfully  begotten, 
willing  you  our  deputy  before  the  delivery  of  our  letters  patentee  to  cause 
them  to  subscribe  like  articles  as  the  others  have  done,  and  to  have  sped^l 
regard  that  they,  ne  any  of  them,  sufier  any  displeasure  nor  damage 
hereafter  for  their  submission,  but  that  you  ayde  them  and  see  the  same 
revenged,  as  the  cace  shall  require." 

Note. — By  a  memorandum,  O'Shaughnessy  was  to  have  a  bishoprick  or 
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some  other  npiritaal  dignity  for  his  kinsman  Malacfaj  Dooochoo^  tad  tk 
bishoprick  of  Kilroacdnagh  for  his  son  William  Shmftnes  or 


(P)  page  186. 

Lottor  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Cooncil  of  Ireland  to  Heniy  tk 
eighth,  forwarding  the  requests  of  Sioda  Macnamara  and  Doctor  Neylaa: 

May  it  please  your  moste  excellent  Majestie  to  be  advertised  that  after 
the  dlspatclie  of  the  lord  O'bryen,  Fitzwilliam  and  others  with  letters  to 
your  Mfyestie,  an  Yrish  captta3my  called  Sheda  M*Ne  Marro,  borderiiii 
apon  the  sayde  0*brien's  landes  and  lorde  of  Gloncnllen  in  Thomood,  re- 
quyred  us  to  wryte  likewise  to  your  majestie  in  his  behalffe,  who  wolde  also 
repayre  to  doo  his  dutye  to  your  highnesse,  and  to  declare  his  hmnUe  obe- 
dyenco  to  the  same,  with  furder  petition,  that  it  moght  please  your  majestie 
not  only  to  advance  him  to  the  honor  of  a  baron,  by  name  of  ClancnUeo, 
but  also  that  he  may  holde  such  landes  and  possesions  as  he  now  hathe, 
of  your  majestio  by  knighte's  service,  to  him  and  to  his  heires,  with  place 
in  your  parlyameut  accordingly.  And  for  that  the  saide  M'Nemano  js  a 
muu  wlioHo  auucostors  liave  in  those  parties  alwayes  borne  a  grete  swjnge, 
and  one  tlmt  fur  himself  is  of  honest  conformitie,  whose  londes  Ije  holy  on 
the  fursyde  tlio  Shonan,  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  majestie  to  regarde 
him  according  your  princely  bountio,  and  to  be  goode  and  gracions  lord 
unto  him  in  his  said  pursuites,  which  shall  not  only  encorage  him  to  perabte 
in  hiH  towanle  proceedings,  but  likewise  drive  others,  of  his  sorte,  to  ac- 
knowKulge  their  dueties  to  your  majestie,  as  shall  appertayne. 

Furder,  it  may  please  your  liighness  fo  have  like  respect  to  the  said 
0*Hrien*s  servaunte,  callid  Doctor  Nelan,  who  bathe  moche  travailled  to  in- 
duce the  said  0*brien  to  your  majestie*s  obedyence.  And  where  he  made 
lion»tofore  sueto  unto  us  for  a  housse  of  Observant  Friers,  callid  Enys, 
aytuate  beyondo  the  Shcnan,  within  the  precyncte  of  the  same  O'brien's 
ci>untn7,  not  yet  dissolvid  ;  we  also  moste  humbly  beseche  your  majestie, 
tlie  rather  for  his  sayde  8er>'ice,  to  extende  your  kingly  bonntye  in  his 
favours,  and  to  bo  so  good  and  gracions  lorde  unto  him  as  to  assure  the 
sayde  Friers  with  the  appurtenances,  after  the  suppression  thereof,  by  your 
lUHJosties  gyfte  to  him,  and  to  his  hciros  ;  which  in  our  judgmentes,  he  hath 
well  deservid.      But  what  graunte  soever  your  majestie  make  to  any  of  that 
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sorte,  jt  may  please  your  nutjestie  to  will  a  ^leciall  proriao  and  condition 
to  be  inserted  in  yoor  letten^patentea,  that  the  same  shall  not  be  mente, 
taken,  ne  expoonded  to  intitle  any  of  them,  or  their  heires  to  any  landes  or 
domynyon  on  this  side  the  sayde  water  of  the  Shenan,  bnt  that  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  they  and  their  heires  be  excluded  of  any  daime  ther  for  even 
And  so  beseech  Almy^tie  God  long  to  preserve  your  most  excellent  ma- 
jestie  in  most  felicitie.  From  yonr  graces  citie  of  Dublin,  the  14th  of 
May,  the  35th  yere  of  your  majesties  raigne. 

Yonr  majesties  moste  humble  snbjectea, 
(Signed) — ^Antony  Sentleger ;  John  Allen ;  Jas.  Omul,  and  Ossor. ; 
Edward  Miden;  John  Travers;  Tbos.  Luttrell,  Juttiee;  James    Bathe, 
Baron;  Thoe.  Cusacke,  Mr.  BUul.;    Thoe.  Houth,  Juttiee;  Wm.  Bra- 
baaon ;  Edward  Basnet,  Dean. 


(Q)  page  211. 

Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Ck»nor,  earl  of  Thomond,  to  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  7th  October,  1577  :— 

Eliaabeth  Begina. 

Bi^  trusty  and  ri^t  weU-bek>ved  counsellor,  we  grete  you 
well.  And  whereae  our  ri^t  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin, 
Ckmoher,  earl  of  Thomond,  hath  here  of  late  made  humble  suit  unto  us, 
as  wen  for  our  confirmation  of  all  such  letters-patents,  as  he  dther  passed 
firom  the  kmg,  our  father  of  famous  memory,  or  famous  dear  brother  king 
Edward  the  sixth,  or  from  us,  that  might  concern  his  father's  creation  or 
state  of  hia  earldom,  or  himsdf  and  his  succession,  or  for  assurance  of  any 
lands  to  him  in  possession,  reversion  or  remainder,  in  which  part  he  hath 
also  besou^t  us,  that  his  son  Donnoghe,  now  baron  of  Ibrackan,  and 
brought  up  here  in  our  court,  might  be  nominated  by  us  in  the  remainder 
of  his  earidom,  although  the  same  be  not  needful  if  he  be  his  Uwfnl  and 
eldest  son.  We  have,  in  consideration  of  the  dutiful  mind  the  said  earl 
pretends  to  bear  to  us  and  our  said  service,  not  only  consented  that,  for  hiii 
better  contentation,  such  a  confirmation  shall  pass  under  our  great  seal  of 
this  our  realm  of  England,  including  all  the  benefits  of  his  other  par- 
ticularitiea  concerning  such  petitions  as  he  hath  exhibited  here  to  us  and  our 
coundl,  wherein  albeit  we  declare  our  opinion  or  dbp^isition  unto  you  upon 
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every  of  his  said  saits,  jet  we  refer  to  your  oonsideratioo  the  nuuiner  of  c 
grants,  to  pass  under  onr  seale  there,  and  to  be  limitted  as  j<m  shall  thi 
convenient  for  our  service  and  his  reasonable  relief.  Farther,  where  o 
said  cousin  hath  desired,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  his  state  to  ha 
freedom  from  cesse  on  all  bis  own  hinds  within  the  eoontj  <^  Tbomoii 
which  he  sajs  are  comprised  in  eight  baronies,  besides  the  barony 
Ibreckan,  and  pretending  an  ancient  freedom  in  the  said  whole  baron? 
Ibreckan,  desires  the  like  in  the  rest,  or  at  the  least  in  some  of  the  oth 
baronies,  and  hath  shewed  forth  here  an  exemption  or  freedom  for  certa 
plowlands,  granted  nnto  him  from  Shr  William  Dnuy,  knight,  now  preside 
in  Mnnster,  in  certain  of  his  baronies.  We  have  thonght  good,  for  tl 
respect  before  named,  to  agree  that  he  should  take,  during  his  life,  the  fro 
dom  of  the  plowlands  so  set  down  by  our  president,  with  snoh  commodsi 
in  the  same  grant  made  bj  our  said  president,  and  in  like  manner  the  fro 
dom  of  Ibreckan  with  like  conditions,  if  it  shall  by  yon  be  thought  meet 
and  for  the  rest,  do  refer  to  you  to  be  considered  of  as  you  shall  think  moi 
coDveoient  of,  for  the  estate  of  the  countiy  and  our  service. 

Secondly ;  where  the  said  earl  pretends  an  antient  gOTemmenr,  by  wa 
of  commandment,  over  the  freeholders  within  Thomonde,  espeoially  i 
making  of  surnames,  and  after  the  decease  of  the  chief  of  every  name  t 
allow  the  next  captain  or  successor,  which  he  sales  hath  been  heretofui 
beneficial  and  profitable  to  him  and  to  his  aucestors,  that  were  captains  ( 
that  country  ;  which  custom  he  either  prays  may  continue  in  him,  or  els 
for  his  relief  (if  the  land  be  or  shall  be  brought  to  an  ordinary  successio] 
of  inheritance,  as  were  to  be  wished  both  there  and  in  the  rest  of  th 
Irishrie),  that  the  wardships  of  their  heu*ed  may  be  at  his  disposition,  a 
bis  heir,  by  his  tenure,  ought  to  be  ward  unto  us ;  wherein  as  we  oould  b 
contented,  if  you  think  it  so  good,  that  he  had  some  such  prehemiuence  am 
profit  in  the  meaner  freeholders  within  his  country,  in  natnro  of  a  relief 
upon  the  death  or  charges  of  the  tonauts,  forseying  that  certain  choice  per 
sons  be  exempted,  both  because  we  find  the  discommodityes  in  other  part 
uf  Munster,  where  principal  men  do  depend  upon  such  capital  men  as  h 
is,  and  aUo  because  those  principal  freeholders  m  Thomond  might  no 
conceive  discontentation  by  our  grant  of  their  tenures  to  the  earl,  bm 
rather  that  they  might  be  induced  to  surrender  their  lands,  ande  hav< 
estates  of  inheritance  again  from  us^  so  as  they  may  hold  some  of  onr  crowf 
in  capitc,  and  some  by  knight's  service ;  lo  for  these  respects,  and  sonic 
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other  incoiiTeniencies  that  may  perhaps  appear  onto  yoa,  to  think  sach  a 
large  grant  anmete,  we  hare  thought  fit  to  commit  the  whole  to  jonr  con- 
sideration, letting  jon  notwithstanding  to  know,  that  onless  you  see  the  in- 
conveniency  very  great,  we  would  be  content,  in  respect  as  well  of  the  good 
opinion  we  have  of  his  loyalty  towards  ns,  as  of  the  meannesse  of  his  estate 
and  habilitie  to  maintaine  the  coontenance  of  the  degree  wherennto  he  is 
called,  mthoat  snch  helps,  hanng  no  great  quantity  of  land  or  rent  to 
maintain  his  estate  withal,  that  he  should  receiye  some  such  relief  from  the 
sud  freeholders,  from  whom  his  ancestors,  when  they  were  captains  of  that 
country,  had,  as  we  be  informed,  their  whole  maintenance  from  the  said 
freeholders,  as  his  poor  estate  might  be  thereby  relieved,  and  yet  our  ser- 
vice not  greatly  hindered. 

Thirdly ;  he  hath  alleged,  that  great  sums  of  inoney  are  due  to  him  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Thomond  by  us,  for  cesses  rcased  there  by  the  several 
warrants  of  yoursdf,  our  late  deputy.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  Sir  Edward 
Fytton,  and  Sir  William  Drury,  during  the  several  governments  of  you  and 
them,  which  sums  the  inhabitants  have  substituted  him  to  receive,  as  he 
sales,  and  offsrs  to  prove  that  great  sums  thereby  are  due  to  him  and  to  his 
country,  fay  the  lack  whereof  he  allegeth  them  to  be  greatly  impoverished ; 
wherein,  for  that  we  cannot  here  allow  any  sufficient  proof  of  the  delivery 
of  the  cesses  assigned  to  be  paid,  or  of  warrants  or  commandments  of  cesses 
to  any  great  value,  we  have  thought  it  convenient  that  you  be  informed  by 
hhn  hereof,  and  thereupon  cause  due  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the  said 
cesses,  how  they  have  been  levied,  to  whose  hands  they  have  come,  and 
what  defalcation  hath  been  made  upon  the  wages  of  such  as  have  received 
these  beofes  and  other  ceases,  to  the  end  that  the  ordinary  prices  heretofore 
by  prerogative  answerable  for  the  same,  may  be  satbfied  to  the  said  earl, 
and  to  the  people  in  Mb  conntrey,  by  such  as  ought  to  allow  it  upon  their 
entertainments ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  thought  good  to  lend  unto 
him  the  sum  of  X200,  which  sum,  upon  sufficient  proofs  to  be  produced  by 
him,  must  be  repaid  unto  us,  either  upon  the  entertainments  of  such  as  have 
received  the  said  cesses,  or,  for  lack  of  due  proof,  to  be  repaid  by  himself, 
which  he  has  promised  to  do ;  the  manner  whereof,  and  how  it  might  most 
duly  to  be  answered,  we  refer  to  your  good  opinion  and  order. 

Fourthly ;  he  desires,  that  the  customes  of  Glare  and  Olanrode  may 
continue  in  him,  as  in  his  ancestors,  which  because,  as  we  are  informed, 
they  be  but  certain  small  privileges,  whereof  the  like  are  due  to  many 
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CM  ties  in  Ireland,  opon  merehandiica  of  wine  and  ale  brought  from  oar 
port  towns  to  those  castles,  we  thmk  it  not  amiss  that  the  same  be  granted 
onto  him,  if  yon  shall  find  it  a  matter  of  no  more  importance  than  by  his 
information  it  appears  unto  as,  and  so  as  thereby  oor  castoms  and  imports 
doe  in  these  ports  be  not  diminished. 

Fifthly ;  he  desires  that  the  bonnaght  of  the  gallow^as  that  have 
been  accostomably  paid  oat  of  his  own  proper  lands,  nuy  be  reserved  to 
himself,  now  that  the  gallowglas  are  disoontinaed  as  he  informs  as ;  and 
becaose  that  we  conceive  that  the  bonnaght  was  a  cesse  of  victoals  reased 
aniversally  npon  the  whole  conntry  of  Thoaiond,  for  the  wages  of  the 
gallowglas  according  to  the  nomber  of  the  sparres,  whereof  part  was  reased 
apon  the  possessions  now  in  the  eari's  hands,  and  part  apon  the  lands  of 
the  freeholders,  we  are  contented  that  so  moch  of  that  bonnaght  as  hath 
been  leviable  apon  the  earl's  particalar  and  proper  lands  shaU  be  remitted 
to  him,  as  in  sospence  whilst  the  service  of  that  gallowglas  shall  cease,  if 
yon  oar  deputy  shall  know  no  cause  to  the  contrary. 

Sixthly  ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  grant  of  the  king  oar  father  of 
noble  memory,  king  Heniy  VIIL,  that  he  (the  earl)  is  possessed  of  the 
moiety  of  the  abbey  of  Clare,  he  prays  to  have  the  other  moiety  also,  yet 
in  oar  hands,  with  the  territories  of  Ince  and  Cobenny  (Qain),  the  chan- 
tries  of  Termon-Shenin,  Termon-ToUonghe,  Termon-Mynongh,  and  Ter- 
mon-Skenoway,  we  are  well  pleased,  that  apon  a  survey  to  be  made 
thereof  by  our  surveyor  of  our  said  realm,  he  shall  have  an  estate  of  all  the 
said  abbey  lands,  frieries,  and  chantries,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  reserving  to  us  such  a  rent  as  by  the  survey  shall  be  allotted,  and 
that  with  as  convenient  speed  as  the  said  survey  be  made,  and  certified 
to  you  under  the  hand  of  our  said  office. 

Lastly,  he  desires  the  island  of  Innescartts  (Scattery),  upon  pretence 
that  he  would  convert  it  to  a  Fyshetown ;  nevertheless,  because  we  suppose 
it  to  be  within  the  river  of  Shenyn,  and  of  some  importance  to  the  city  of 
Limerick,  we  have  thought  good  to  be  advertised  therein,  and  therefore 
require  to  be  informed  from  you  touching  the  situation  and  importance  of 
the  place,  with  the  quantity  of  ground  and  value  to  be  letten ;  npon  which 
certificate  we  shall  give  him  further  answer.  Aud  for  the  rest  of  the 
articles  do  refer  them  to  you,  to  make  grants  and  estates  to  him  under  our 
great  seal,  either  during  his  life  or  during  pleasure,  or  to  him  and  his 
heirs  males  of  his  body,  in  such  sort  a3  the  former  part  of  this  our  letter 
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hath  directed  j^a  either  absolutely  or  in  discretion.  For  doing  whereof 
this  shall  be  sufficient  warrant,  as  well  to  jou,  as  to  our  chancellor  or 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  for  the  time  being,  for  the  sealing  and  delivering 
hereof.  Given  under  our  signet  at  our  castle  of  Wjndsor,  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1577,  in  the  19th  year  of  our  reign. 

To  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  councillor,  Sir  Henry  Sydney, 
knight  of  our  order,  and  deputy  of  our  realm  of  Ireland,  and  to 
our  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  William  Gerard,  Esq.,  our 
chancellor  there,  and  to  eyery  other  our  officers  and  ministers 
there  for  the  time  being,  to  whom  in  this  case  it  shall  appertain. 


(R)  page  289. 

Lord  Inchiquin's  Protestation  at  a  Council  of  War  on  6th  May,  1648. 

Ordered  this  day  (nemine  contradieerUe)  that  the  ensuing  protestation 
be  tendered  to  all  the  officers  of  this  army  for  their  consents  thereunto ; 
and  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  people  therein,  that  the  same  with 
the  preface  thereto  be  read  in  all  several  churches  of  the  several  protes- 
tant  garrisons  in  this  province,  by  the  respective  ministers  thereof,  on  the 
next  sabbath  day  after  the  receipt  of  a  copy  hereof. 

Whereas  certaine  officers  of  this  army,  of  a  long  time  filled  with  pre- 

jadicacy  and  disaffection  of  the  publike  service  in  complyance  with  such  of 

oar  private  adversaries  in  the  klngdome  of  England,  as  laboured  the  ob- 

strncting  of  all  reliefe  to  this  miserable  province,  have  taken  occasion  on  a 

pnblike  declaration,  made  in  the  head  of  this  army  at  Mallo,  of  our  real 

intentions  and  resolutions,  to  adde  hereunto  those  obligations,  which  are 

upon  us  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  England,  by  our  national  oath,  and 

to  oppose  and  decline  all  persons  acting  contrary  to  our  publike  and 

solemne   engagement ;   to   misrepresent  the  cordiale  passages   and    ex- 

presuons  of  that  declaration,  in  such  a  false  and  scandalous  reel  tall  thereof, 

as  to  those  that  understand  not  the  candour  of  our  resolutions,  may  secme 

to  carry  off  our  contriving  some  designe  inconsistent  with  our  former 

principles  and  professions,  labouring  thereby  to  beget  a  dis-opinion  of  onr 

proceedings,  as  savouring  of  defection  from  the  parliament  of  England,  or 

of  propension  to  the  Irish  action ;  for  the  vindication  of  onr  integrity  from 

which  fonle  aspersion  and  for  the  undeceiving  of  all  these  good  and  well- 

2  M 
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aflfectdd  persons  who  desire  a  right  anderstandiog^  of  all   transactkAs.^ 

doe  make  this  protestation  without  compnlslon  or  mental  resemdoB: 

We  shall,  according  to  oar  covenant,  to  the  utnooet  of  oar  power  m 

vour  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  religion,  according  to  the 

reformed  churches,  and  to  restore  his  majesty  to  his  just  rights,  po* 

and  prerogatives,  the  parliament  of  England  to  their  freedom,  anJ  sib 

to  their  liberty.     And  because  wee  fiude  the  power  of  England  (or  n 

the  indepi'ndcnt  party  in   England,   now   too    prevalent)  privatdj 

publikelj  endeavoure  to  take  off  all  the  presbiterian   party,  both  in 

and  this  kiugdoine  from  their  commands,  as  men  not  fit  to  be  trusted 

cause  faithful  not  factious,  and  for  no  other  reason  ;  wee  profease  to  of 

the  saide  party,  and  to  adhere  in  all  things  to  our   declaration ;  ti 

admit  of  no  forces  either  from  England  or  elsewhere  without  consent  ( 

generall  or  major  part  of  the  superior  officers  of  thia  army.     And  if 

person  shall  be  found  amongst  us  who  shall  endeavour  to  reduce 

souldiers,  or  refuse  to  joyne  with  us  in  this  bnsinesse,  to  proceede  ai 

him  as  an  onemle  to  the  protestant  party  in  this  kingdome.     Wet 

further  resolved  to  use   all  means   possible   to  preserve    the  intere 

England  in  this  province.     And  although  the  designs  of  the  indepew 

have  obtruded  a  necessity  upon  us  (by  refusing   to  send    us    ncoe 

supplies,)  to  get  our  maintenance  in  this  kingdome,  yet   wee  shall  i 

condescend  to  anything  which  shall  not  be  consonant  to  a  good  consci 

our  honour  and  former  ingagements. 

Ordered  likewise,  that  whereas  the  army  in  this  province,  accoi 
to  their  duty,  oaths,  and  former  professions,  have  unanimously  resolv< 
maintain  the  protestant  religion,  his  majesty's  rightf*,  the  freedome  of 
parliament,  and  liberty  of  subject ;  it  is  ordered,  that  if  any  officer  j 
raise  any  dispute  or  discourse  about  the  difference  which  hath  been  beti 
his  maje-sty  and  the  presbyterian  party,  the  said  officers  shall  be  uncap 
of  any  office  or  command  in  the  army.  And  if  any  officer  shall  £ 
about  any  such  dispute,  they  and  every  of  them  shall  for  the  same  off( 
suffer  death  without  mercy.  And  if  any  private  souldier  shall  offend< 
this  kind,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence  pass  the  courtelope,  and  for 
second  suffer  death.  And  if  any  person  shall  offend  therein,  be  shall 
the  first  offence  pay  five  poumls,  and  for  the  second  have  his  estate 
(|uestercd,  and  suffer  Imprisonment  during  the  lord  president's  pleasu 
and  that  this  order  be  published  in  the  head  of  cverv  regiment,  and  a  a 
tlieivof  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  city. 
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(S)  page  300. 

Letters-patent  of  his  Majesty  Charles  the  2d,  bearing  date  at  Cologne 
^Sl<t  October  1654,  conferring  the  dignity  of  an  earl  on  Morrogh,  sixtli 
baxon  of  Inchiqnin. 

[translation  from  the  latin.] 

*^  Whereas  it  is  consbtent  alike  with  our  royal  prerogative  and  with  rea- 
aon,  to  omit  no  convenient  opportunity  of  conferring  distinction  on  indivi- 
dnals  of  extraordinary  merit  and  of  exemplary  loyalty  and  zeal  for  oar 
i^rrioe,  those  particularly,  who  in  most  difficalt  periods  (in  which  men  are 
b0Bl  tried)  haye  exhibited  towards  ns  proofs  of  fidelity  and  sincere  disposi- 
lioiis,  and  in  our  cause  have  conducted  themselves  with  courage  and  reso- 
iBtion :  And  whereas  the  valour  and  industry  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
In  Ireland,  of  Morrogh  O^Brien,  baron  of  Inchiqnin,  in  the  barony  of  Inchi- 
qnin, in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  a  nobleman  of 
ancient  family  in  that  country,  President  of  Munster  in  that  kingdom,  and 
k  member  of  our  Privy  Council,  was  so  well  known  to  our  father  of  blessed 
Bemory,and  approved,  that  he  had  intended  at  the  time  to  elevate  him  to  the 
lugher  rank  of  an  earl  of  that  kingdom,  which  intention  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  royal  letter  of  our  father,  the  said  baron,  out  of  modesty,  has  hitherto  con- 
cealed :  And  whereas,  since  the  demise  of  our  very  dear  father,  the  said 
Morrogh  O'Brien,  baron  of  Inchiqnin,  has,  in  his  country  aforesaid,  in  the 
Msertion  and  sustainment  of  our  royal  title  and  authority,  rendered  active 
and  zealous  service  against  the  rebels  alike  of  English  and  Irish  extraction, 
by  the  frequent  exposure  of  his  life  to  danger,  and  by  the  loss  of  his  entire 
Ibrtone  and  estates :  And  whereas,  although  banished  from  his  native 
eonntry,  he  continues  still  to  be  animated  towards  us  with  the  like  zeal  and 
dKaposition  to  our  service,  when  occasion  offers  and  his  duty  requires.  Now, 
We  being  desirous  to  uphold  the  judgment  of  our  father,  as  well  as  to 
«£fbrd  a  proof  of  our  extreme  good  will,  have  decreed  to  exalt  and  invest 
the  said  Morrogh  O'Brien,  baron  of  Inchiquin,  with  the  same  dignity  and 
title  which  it  had  been  the  intention  of  our  royal  father  to  have  conferred 
on  him  :  Know  ye  therefore,  <&c.  Witness  myself  at  Cologne,  the  21st 
of  October  1654,  and  the  6th  year  of  our  reign." 
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The  foilowin^  13  the  French  report  of  the  rktotT  of  FonienoT  tad's 
#^xtracted  from  the  periodicals  of  the  year  1745  : — 

«>EDE£   OF   BATTUE, 

llafMdiJl  Saxe  drew  np  the  anp j  in  the  following  order.     The  brif»^ 
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of  Crillon  was  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  that  rans  along  the  right  end 
of  the  plain  joining  to  Antoin. 

We  finished  three  redoubts  an  I  pat  into  them  the  brigade  of  Bettens, 
Swiss. 

The  brigade  of  Dauphin  remained  in  Fontenoj. 

A  first  line  of  infantiy  was  formed  with  the  seven  brigades  called  the 
King's,  whose  right  was  dose  to  the  same  village. 

The  brigades  of  Aubeterre  and  of  the  guards  had  their  left  at  the  first 
redoubt  made  on  the  road  of  Mons. 

The  Irish  brigade  occupied  the  ground  between  that  first  redoubt  and 
the  second,  their  left  lying  close  to  the  road  of  Guazin. 

In  the  second  line  we  brought  up  the  brigades  called  Royal,  Crown, 
Des  Yaisseanx,  and  Normandy. 

The  regiment  of  Eu  was  posted  in  the  two  redoubts. 

Behind  this  second  line  sixty  squadrons  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
from  Antoin  to  the  road  of  Mons. 

Mareschal  Saxe  posted  the  household  troops,^  the  Gendarmerie  and  the 
Carabineers  at  the  height  of  the  second  line,  their  right  close  to  the  road 
of  Mons,  and  the  left  stretching  into  the  pldn  to  make  a  corps  of  reserve. 

We  had  110  pieces  of  cannon  as  well  in  the  village  and  redoubts,  as  in 
the  front  of  the  line. 

As  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  towards  four  in  the 
afternoon,  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  our  camp,  it  was  judged 
they  had  at  last  taken  a  resolution  to  attack  us  ;  for  which  reason  bis  Ma- 
jesty remained  in  the  field  of  battle  till  night ;  but  hearing  the  enemy  could 
not  yet  begin  the  attack,  a  part  of  their  cannon  having  stack  fast  in  their 
march,  the  troops  remained  under  arms,  the  general  officers  at  their  posts, 
and  his  Majesty  went  to  his  quarters  at  Calonne. 

The  11th  the  king  got  up  before  four  in  the  morning,  and  mounted 
his  horse  at  five,  passed  the  Scheld,  and  stopped  on  this  side  Notre  Dame 
de  Bois,  that  he  might  see  whether  the  enemy  had  made  any  movements. 

The  cannonade  now  began  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  almost  the  first  of 
the  enemy's  shot  by  which  the  Duke  de  Grammont  had  both  his  thighs  shot 
off,  of  which  he  died  in  an  hour  afterwards. 

The  king  immediately  went  into  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  received 
an  account  that  the  enemy  marched  in  three  columns  :  the  first  composed 
of  cavalry,  by  the  road  of  Mons,  along  the  road  of  Vezon  ;  the  second, 
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composed  of  infantiy,  marched  through  the  village  of  Vezoo  ;  and  thetUii| 
over  the  plain  between  Fontenoy  and  Antoin. 

The  three  columns  were  very  slow  in  forming  themBelres  after  tlMi| 
march,  our  cannon  incommoding  them  extremely. 

The  cannonade  lasted  till  nine  o'clock,  when  they  moved  to  attadAJ 
They  began  by  two  successive  attacks  upon  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  iBtedj 
of  which  they  were  repulsed  by  Monsieur  de  la  Vaugajon. 

In  the  meantime  the  cavalry  of  their  left  wing  made  a  motion  to  ittid| 
our  right,  but  they  had  been  so  greatly  annoyed  all  the  morning  bj(m\ 
cannon  at  Fontenoy  and  Antoin,  and  by  a  battery  planted  at  the  miO  d\ 
Calonne  on  the  left  of  the  Scheld  which  flanked  them,  that  on  the  fint 
movement  made  by  Monsieur  d'Apscher  with  his  cavalry  to  oppose  thea 
they  retired  in  great  disorder. 

They  afterwards  attempted  to  pierce  through  our  line  of  infantry,  ii 
which  they  succeeded :  for  theu*  infantry,  who  had  formed  themselves  in  i 
very  strong  line  of  battle,  charged ;  and  at  the  second  chai^  broke  throogik 
the  brigade  of  guards,  who  retired  upon  the  Irish  regiments  of  Clare  aad 
Rothe.  Our  cavalry,  which  advanced  before  them  immecUately,  could  not 
sustain  the  terrible  fire  made  by  that  line  of  foot ;  insomuch  that,  for  more 
than  an  hour,  they  had  a  very  remarkable  and  considerable  advantage. 
Several  of  our  squadrous  rallied,  but  were  again  repulsed  by  the  prodigious 
fire  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 

To  remedy  this  disorder,  his  Majesty  caused  the  household  troops  to  ad- 
vance, followed  by  the  infantry,  who  at  their  first  disposition  had  been  on 
the  left,  but  were  immediately  replaced  by  those  on  Mount  Trinity.  To 
those  troops  were  added  some  pieces  of  cannon,  to  play  upon  those  of  the 
enemy,  the  fire  of  which  extremely  annoyed  the  household  troops. 

This  new  disposition  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  effect  bis  Majesty  hoped 
from  it  :  for  by  this  means  their  infantry  were  kept  back,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  column  or  square  battalion  ;  and  it  also  gave  time 
to  the  Irish  brigades,  and  the  brigades  de  Vaisseanx,  to  rally  and  form 
themselves  afresh. 

Now  the  six  Irish  regiments,  sustained  by  those  of  Normandy  and  de 
Vaisseanx,  being  drawn  up  in  one  line,  marched  close  up  to  the  enemy  with- 
out firing,  and  put  them  in  confusion  by  their  bayonets  fixed  at  the  end  of 
their  muskets,  whilst  the  carabineers  charged  them  in  flank. 

In  short,  our  artillery,  which  we  caused  to  fire  incessantly  upon  this 
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English  iofantry^  began  to  disorder  them  ;  and  the  household  troops  charged 
them  so  briskly,  that  all  the  valour  of  the  English  commander  was  not  able 
to  hinder  their  being  broken,  and  driven  with  a  very  considerable  loss,  quite 
off  the  field  of  battle,  even  as  far  as  the  little  river  of  Vezon. 

During  this  attack,  the  enemy  returning  on  the  side  of  Antoin,  formed 
themselves  into  two  lines,  composed  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  between  the 
redoubts  occupied  by  Bettens'  and  Orillon's  brigades.  And  one  of  their 
battalions  being  close  to  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  was  so  roughly  handled 
by  the  artillery  from  these  redoubts  only,  that  they  retired  in  great  disorder, 
and  abandoned  all  their  artillery,  which  was  taken  by  Orillon's  brigade. 

The  second  regiment  of  English  guards,  with  whom  the  Irish  regiment 
of  Bnlkeley  was  engaged,  mnst  certainly  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
latter  took  from  them  a  pair  of  colours,  and  two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon 
which  were  before  their  battalions. 

This  grand  affair,  during  which  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  his 
majesty  and  Mons.  le  Dauphin  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army, 
was  entirely  decided  towards  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

As  the  great  fatigue  of  the  day  did  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat,  particularly  through  ways  that  were  broken  up  and  ruined, 
and  in  which  our  cavalry  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  their 
advantage,  the  army  of  the  allies  retired  to  their  camp  in  disorder^  but  left 
it  in  great  confusion  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  immediately  marched 
to  takerefoge  under  the  cannon  of  Aeth,  where  it  is  now  actually  encamped. 
.  Upon  the  first  account  received  by  Mareschal  Saxe  of  the  enemy's  re- 
treat, he  immediately  sent  after  them  the  hussars  and  grassins,  who  fell 
upon  their  rere-gnard,  which  was  in  frightful  disorder,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
their  army,  and  brought  off  many  of  their  wounded  officers,  whom  they 
found  in  the  houses  on  the  road.  In  short,  from  the  night  of  the  Itth  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  procession 
of  prisoners,  some  sound  and  others  wounded. 

The  same  day  (the  12th)  Mareschal  Saxe  also  sent  out  after  the 
enemy  the  Count  d'Etrees  with  a  thousand  horse,  eight  companies  of 
grenadiers,  six  hundred  foot,  and  the  grassins.  This  detachment  proceeded 
with  great  diligence  to  Leuze,  which  the  enemy  had  quitted  in  great  hante 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

During  the  march,  the  parties  which  the  Count  d'Estrccs  had  sent  out 
to  the  right  and  left,  took  fifteen  hundred  wounded  or  prisoners,  one  hun- 
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(V)  page  396. 

Speech  of  Locius  O'Brien,  Esq.,  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  11th 
November  1763,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for 
making  the  Commissions  of  the  Judges  quamdiu  3e  bene  gesaerirU. 

''Mr.  Speaker, — ^Tho  first  and  great  object  of  all  legislatures  is 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  Mankmd  were  induced  to  make 
a  surrender  of  their  power  to  injure  others^  upon  condition  that  the 
power  of  others  to  injure  them  should  be  restrained :  for  it  was  very 
soon  discovered  that  eyery  man  is  liable  to  suffer  more  by  the  unrestrained 
power  of  another  exerted  against  him  than  he  can  enjoy  by  exerting  his 
own  power  without  restraint  against  another.  This  was  the  ori^n  of  civil 
goyemment,  and  when  from  this  motive,  this  common  deposit  of  power  was 
made  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate,  it  could  be  with  no  other  view  than  that  he 
should  exert  it  impartially  for  the  common  benefit ;  for  so  far  as  a  magis- 
trate is  under  any  influence  with  respect  to  his  decbions,  or  has  anything 
to  hope  or  fear  in  consequence  of  any  act  performed  in  his  judicial  capacity > 
so  far  the  very  end  of  his  institution  is  defeated,  and  so  far  the  power  en- 
trusted to  him  that  it  might  operate  only  to  good  purposes,  may  be  per- 
verted to  evil.  The  independence  of  judges,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal and  fundamental  rights  of  mankind,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  a  judge  should  be  independent,  who  holds  his  office  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  another.  He  will  then  certainly  have  something  to  hope  and 
something  to  fear,  and  his  duty  may  sometimes  be  incompatible  with  his  inte- 
rest. When  this  happens,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  sense  of  daty 
will  always  predominate.  To  suppose  that  it  will  not  is  only  to  suppose  that 
he  who  becomes  a  judge  does  not  then  cease  to  be  a  man,  but  that  he  is  still 
subject  to  the  same  passions  and  infirmities  that  he  was  before,  in  conmion 
with  all  human  beings.  I  will  readily  acknowledge  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  dependency  of  judges  was  less  likely  to  produce  ill  effects, 
not  because  judges  have  any  new  powers  to  resist  temptation,  but  becaase 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  tempted.  Our  most  amiable  and  gracious  sove- 
reign seems  to  found  his  happiness  upon  the  true  principles  of  virtue  and 
jnstice,  and  the  viceroy  whom  he  has  sent  over  hither,  seems  in  every  ro- 
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spect,  duposed  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  be  tralj  his  represeDtative. 
Bat  from  the  vicissitnde  natural  to  every  thing  sablunarj,  and  from  the 
example  of  onr  sister  country,  I  think  it  now  proper  to  make  a  motion  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  making  the  commissions  of 
judges  quamdiu  96  bene  gesserint," 

The  motion  was  seoonded  and  carried  unanimously,  but,  as  appears  in 
the  text,  means  were  found  to  delay  thb,  as  it  was  by  the  court  party  con- 
ndflnd,  innoyatioiw  orinrasioa  of  the  prerogative,  until  the  sra  of  parlia- 
mentary independence  in  1782. 


Another  speech  delivered  on  the  23rd  January,  1764,  by  Sir  Lucius 
0*firien,  deserves  to  be  here  quoted.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  motion 
bj  Sir  William  Osborne  for  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  issued 
to  the  registrars  of  the  various  dioceses  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  have 
returns  of  the  names  of  the  non-resident  clergy  in  the  several  parishes 
made  to  the  House.  The  clergj  had  been,  through  the  operation  of  the 
law  against  the  tithe  of  agistment,  thrown  for  support  on  the  tillers  of  the 
land,  who,  themselves,  debarred  from  the  possession  of  any  permanent  or 
abiding  interest  in  the  land,  had  no  encouragement  to  embark  to  any 
great  extent  in  agriculture.  To  procure  a  subsistence,  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  rigorous  measures  against  the  agriculturists.  Hence 
the  anti-tithe  agitation  of  that  day — ^the  parent  and  precursor  of  that  which 
distinguished  our  own  times,  and  led  of  necessity  to  the  tithe  commutation 
act. 

Speech  of  Lucius  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Ennis,  on  the  23rd  January,  1764, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Osborne  for  a  return  of  the  names  of 
non-repident  incumbents. 

*'  Mr.  Speaker, — It  is  impossible  fur  me  to  sit  silent  when  1  hear  any 
method  proposed  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  for  I  have  frequently,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  lamented  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which  I  live,  arising 
from  the  total  neglect  of  those  who  have  nominally  the  care  of  their  soul^, 
and  actually  a  tithe  of  tiieir  property.  I  live,  sir,  in  the  county  of  CUre,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Ireland  and  extrcmoly  will  peopled.  In  that  county, 
sir,  there  are  no  less  than  seven ry-six  pnrishes,  and  no  moro  than  fourteen 
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churches,  so  thai  aiztj-two  parishes  of  theaeTent7-3ix  are  siaecnres.  This 
sorely,  if  religion  be  anything  more  than  a  name,  is  snch  a  neglect,  not  of  the 
temporary,  bnt  the  eternal  interestsof  mankind,  as  should  make  those  to  whose 
care  they  are  committed,  look  inward  with  shame  and  horror.  Bnt  conld 
it  be  believed,-  sir,  that  when  the  nnmber  of  chnrcbes  is  so  smaU,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nnmber  of  parishes,  the  rectors  of  most  of  them  are  non- 
resident, nor  is  there  so  mnch  as  a  corate  of  forty  poonds  a  year  to  supply 
their  place.  Yet  snch  is  the  fact,  and  so  much  greater  regard  have  the 
clergy  to  the  tithes  than  to  the  souls  of  their  parish.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  sir,  that  for  every  resident  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Clare,  there  are 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  ground,  and  at  least  five  thousand  souls.  So  that 
the  inhabitants  of  many  parishes  must  either  live  in  the  total  neglect  of  all 
religious  duties,  or  they  must  have  recourse  to  popish  priests.  The  priest, 
sir,  must  marry  those  who  would  enter  into  the  nuptial  contract,  the  priest 
must  baptize  the  children,  and  the  priest  must  bury  their  dead ;  or  they 
must  cohabit  like  savages  in  the  unenlightened  recesses  of  Africa,  the  child 
must  be  considered  a  mere  denizen  of  nature,  under  no  covenant  with  Grod, 
and  the  dead  must  be  deposited  in  the  earth,  without  any  memorial  of  a 
resurrection.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  observe  that  this  is  bad  policy,  be- 
caose  it  is  pregnant  with  mischiefs  so  mnch  greater  than  bad  policy  can 
incur.  To  regret  the  non-residence  of  our  clergy  upon  mere  political  prin- 
ciples, wonld  be  like  the  sailor,  who,  when  his  comrade  lost  his  head,  as  he 
was  drinking,  regretted  the  can  of  flip  that  was  carried  away  with  it.  And 
yet,  sir,  as  there  is  too  mnch  reason  to  snppose  that  the  mere  political  mis- 
chief b  aU  that  some  persons  regard,  I  may  be  excused  for  observing  that 
the  priest  who  b  always  watchful  in  proportion  as  we  are  negligent,  never 
fails  to  improve  the  influence  that  he  gains  by  attending  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  of  death,  to  make  proselytes  to  his  church.  I  need  not  show  the 
political  disadvantages  that  arise  to  this  conntry  from  the  nnmber  of  papists 
among  us.  It  is  necessary  to  lay  the  papist  under  some  restraints  from 
which  the  protestant  is  free,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  country  to  flourish  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants  are  not  admitted  to  inmiunities  and  privileges  which 
equally  encourage  industry,  and  unite  individuals  in  a  common  interest.  The 
children  of  this  worid  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  in  this  groat  article  we  give  no  other  evidence  of 
our  being  the  children  of  light,  than  that  we  are  less  wise  than  others 
whom  we  snppose  to  be  the  children  of  the  world.     One  of  the  bad  con- 
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seqaences  of  this  shameful  neglect  of  onr  clergy,  is,  those  risiDgs  that  hxn 
been  mentioned  to  the  violation  of  all  law,  and  the  disgrace  of  all  goTcn- 
ment.  For,  who  can  suppose  that  men  will  patiently  snfier  the  extortioB 
of  a  tithe-monger  where  no  duty  for  which  the  tithe  Is  claimed  has  bees 
performed  in  the  memory  of  man?  How  can  we  persuade  oureelTeg 
that  such  a  demand  can  ever  be  thought  legal  ?  how  can  we  expect  it 
should  be  paid  ?  I  know  not,  indeed,  how  far  the  legality  can  be  prored, 
for  it  was  certainly  never  intended  either  by .  the  laws  of  Grod  or  man, 
that  a  mere  nominal  clergy  should  be  paid  the  tenth  part  of  onr  propertr 
for  doing  nothing.  It  has  been  said  that  to  prevent  an  opposition  to  snch 
demands  we  should  put  in  force  our  penal  laws  against  those  that  have  op- 
posed them  already.  But  give  me  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  no  penal  law^ 
however  sanguinary  in  itself,  and  however  rigorously  executed,  will  subdue 
the  natives  of  a  free  country  into  a  tame  and  patient  acquiescence  in  what 
must  appear  to  be  the  most  flagitious  injustice  and  the  most  cruel  oppies- 
sion.  The  insurrections  against  which  we  are  so  eager  to  call  out  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  are  no  more  than  branches,  of  which  the  shamefol  negli- 
gence of  our  clergy,  and  the  defects  in  onr  religious  institutions,  constitate 
the  root ;  and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  more  essentiallT 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  our  country,  and  the 
morals  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  distributed  in 
sufficient  numbers  all  over  the  kingdom.  I  shall,  therefore,  most  bcartilv 
give  my  vote  for  the  motion. 


(W)  page  428. 
Resolutions  of  the  County  of  Clare  for  a  free  Parliament.' 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  convened  by  the  high  sheriff  at  Ennis,  April  the  6th, 
1782,  pursuant  to  public  notice;  Poole  Hickman,  Esq.,  high  sheriff,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

1.  That  it  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  declare,  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  any  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  save  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland. 

2.  That  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and 
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'     commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  nnconstitn- 
tiona),  illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

3.  That  it  is  at  this  time  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment shoald  enact  a  law  declaratory  of  their  sole  and  exclusive  right  to 
make  laws  to  bind  Ireland. 

4.  That  the  powers  exercised  by  the  privy  councils  of  both  kingdoms, 
nnder,  or  under  colour  of,  the  law  of  Poynings,  are  unconstitutional, 
illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

5.  That  we  are  determined  to  render  the  Englbh  daim  of  legislation 
in  Ireland  inefiectual,  by  every  constitutional  resistance. 

6.  That  a  mutiny  bill  not  limited  in  point  of  duration,  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  a  grievance. 

7.  That  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all  foreign 
countries,  not  at  war  with  our  sovereign,  and  that  any  restriction  on  our 
trade,  or  obstruction  thereto,  save  only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  is 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  a  grievance. 

8.  That  the  independence  of  judges  is  essential  to  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  refusal  or  delay  of  this 
right,  may  excite  jealousy  and  discontent,  and  is  a  grievance. 

9.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  those  wise  and  virtuous 
men,  who  so  firmly  demanded,  and  so  strenuously  contended  for  declara- 
tions of  our  rights,  and  redress  of  our  grievances. 

10.  That  to  postpone  or  delay  such  declarations  of  our  rights,  and 
complete  and  satisfactory  redress  of  our  grievances,  is,  in  effect,  to  deny 
the  rights,  and  to  deny  them  is  basely  to  betray  them. 

11.  That  it  is  our  unalterable  determination  to  seek  a  redress  of  these 
grievances ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country  as 
freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  honour,  that  we  will  at  every  en- 
suing election  for  our  county,  support  those  only  who  will  support  us 
therein  ;  and  that  we  will  use  all  constitutional  means  to  make  such,  oar 
pursuit  of  redress,  speedy  and  effectual. 

12.  That  our  representatives  in  parliament.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  Bart., 
and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  have  fulfilled  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
deserve  the  warmest  approbation  of  their  conduct,  which  is  peculiarly 
praiseworthy  and  disinterested,  at  a  time  when  venality  and  corruption 
inflaence  so  many  members  of  parliament,  and  constitutes  the  minbterial 
system  of  government  in  this  country. 
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13.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  onr  worthy  high 
sheriff,  for  his  ready  compliance  with  the  request  made  to  him  for  conyen- 
ing  the  connty,  and  for  his  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair. 

14.  That  these  resolntions  be  signed  bj  the  chairman,  snd  printed  io 
the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  and  in  the  Clare  and  Mnnster  Journal. 

(Signed)       Poole  Hickman,  High  Sheriff  and  Chairman. 
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THE  IBISH  TEXT,   FBOM  THE  OBIGINAL  MS. 
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AN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 

WITH   COPIOUS   EXPLANATORY  NOTES,    AND   AN    INDEX  OF   NAMES.    PLAGES, 

AND  EVENTS. 
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JOHN  O'DONOVAN,   LL.D.  M.R.I.A. 


FBOBPEOTUB   OF  THB   WOBX. 

TH£RE  are  few  coontries  in  which  eyeotfi  of  greater  interest  for  the 
historian  hare  taken  place,  or  in  which  matters  of  greater  cariosity 
for  the  man  of  general  learning  have  left  their  traces,  than  in  Ireland. 
Long  after  the  other  Celtic  nations  had  adopted  new  forms  of  Roman  and 
feudal  civilization,  Ireland  retained  the  peculiar  institutions  and  manners 
of  the  primitive  European  family ;  and,  rude  and  imperfect  as  these  un- 
qnestionably  were,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
they  must  be  admitted  to  have  exercised  a  material  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  periods  of  modem  history. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling,  originating 
in  the  same  source,  continue  in  active  operation  among  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  population,  with  which  it  is  as  desirable  for  the  practical  statesman  or 
legislator,  as  for  the  philosophic  historian^  or  speculative  moralist,  to  be 
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Dooegal ;  under  the  auspices  of  Fergal  0*Gara,  stjied  Lord  of  GooUvin, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the  conntj 
of  Sligo,  who  became  their  protector  on  their  final  dispossession,  in  a.d. 
1632.  The  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  Teige  of  the  Mountain,  other 
wise  known  as  Brother  Michael,  Gncogrj,  or  Peregrine,  and  Conaiy.  Sup- 
ported hy  the  liberality  of  this  tmly  noble  patron  of  his  country's  literature, 
and  assisted  by  sereral  other  professional  historians,  of  whom  Gucogry,  or 
Peregrine  O'Duigenan,  is  reckoned  as  the  "  fourth  Master,"  the  O'Gleiys 
commenced  the  compilation  of  these  Annals  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1632, 
and  completed  their  task  on  the  18th  of  August,  1636.  The  authorities 
collated  and  abstracted  into  this  compilation  are  enumerated  in  the  testimo- 
nium prefixed  to  the  Annals,  and  given  under  the  hands  of  the  guardian 
and  brotherhood  of  the  monastery ;  and  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
nndertaking  are  set  forth  with  equal  simplicity  and  dignity,  in  the  Dedica- 
tion to  O'Gara : — 

"  In  every  ooontry   enlightened  by  civilization,  and   confirmed  therein, 
thioogh  a  Bocoeaaion  of  ages,  it  has  been  customary  to  record  the  events  prodaced 
by  time.    For  snndiy  reasons,  nothing  was  deemed  more  profitable  or  honour- 
able than  to  peruse  and  stndy  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  who  gave  a  fidthlol 
aooonnt  of  the  great  men  who  figured  on  the  stage  of  life  in  preceding  ages,  that 
posterity  might  be  informed  how  their  fore£etthers  employed  their  time,  how 
long  they  continued  in  power,  and  how  they  have  finished  their  days.  I,  Michael 
O'Clery,  have  waited  on  yon,  noble  Feigal  0*Garr,  as  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  your  zeal  for  the  glory  of  (iod,  and  the  credit  of  your  country.    I  per- 
ceive the  anxiety  you  suffer  from  the  cloud  which  at  present  hangs  over  our 
ancient  Milesian  race ;  a  state  of  things  which  has  occasioned  the  ignorance  of 
many  relative  to  the  lives  of  the  holy  men,  who,  in  former  times,  have  been  the 
ornaments  of  our  island ;  the  general  ignorance  also  of  our  civil  history,  and  of 
the  monarchs,  provincial  kings,  lords,  and  chieftains,  who  flourished  in  this 
country  through  a  succession  of  ages ;  with  equal  want  of  knowledge  in  the  syr- 
chronism  necessary  for  throwing  light  on  the  transactions  of  each.    In  your 
imeasiness  on  this  subject,  I  have  informed  you  that  I  entertained  hopes  of  join- 
ing to  my  own  labours  the  assistance  of  the  antiquaries  I  held  most  in  esteem, 
for  compiling  a  body  of  Annals,  wherein  those  matters  should  be  digested  under 
their  proper  heads ;  judging  that  should  such  a  compilation  be  n^lected  at 
present,  or  consigned  to  a  future  time,  a  risk  might  be  run  that  the  materials 
for  it  should  never  again  be  brought  together.    In  this  idea,  I  have,  at  consider- 
able difficulty,  collected  the  most  authentic  Annals  I  could  find  in  my  travels 
through  this  kingdom.    Such  as  I  have  obtained  are  arranged  in  a  continued 
series  ;  and  I  commit  them  to  the  world  under  your  name,  noble  CVGara,  who 
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■tood  forv^ard  in  patroninng  this  undertakiog ;  you  it  waa  who  set  the  mntiqiii- 
riaiui  at  work;  and  most  liberally  paid  them  for  their  labour  in  amngiiig  nd 
transcribing  the  documents  before  them  in  the  convent  of  Domagall,  where  the 
Fathers  of  that  house  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  refreshmenta.  In  truth, 
every  benefit  derivable  from  our  labours  is  due  to  your  protecticQ  and  boimty. 
OTei^gall,  son  of  Teig,  son  of  Oileall,  son  of  Dennot,"  &c.— 

and  so  concludes  by  reciting  hb  patron's  pedigree  np  to  bis  great  ancestor, 
Oilioil  Olum. 

The  compilation  of  Annals  among  the  native  Irish  was  nsnally  entrusted 
to  the  hereditary  historians  of  particular  families,  liberally  endowed  for 
that  purpose.  Thns  we  owe,  among  others,  the  Book  of  Lecan  (now  de- 
posited in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin,  and  deemed 
of  such  value  by  King  James  the  Second,  that  he  carried  it  with  him  in 
his  flight  to  France)  to  the  liberality  of  the  O'Dowds,  by  whom  the  family 
of  the  MacFirbises  were  supported  as  the  hereditary  annalists  of  Hy-Fiach- 
rach ;  and  thus  the  O'Clerys,  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Foot  Masters, 
were  in  like  manner  the  annalists  and  historians  of  the  sept  of  O'Donnell. 
And  as  the  MacFirbises  were  supported  in  sufficient  dignity  to  maintain  a 
castle  at  Lecan,  in  Tirerogh,  so  the  O'Clerys,  by  the  bounty  of  their 
patrons,  wore  enabled  to  support  an  equal  rank  at  their  Castle  of  Kilbarron, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  Atlantic, 
at  a  little  distance  north  from  Ballyshannon. 

Of  the  work  produced  by  the  Four  Masters  there  appear  to  have  been 
four  transcripts,  all  of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  come  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  fourth  copy,  which  seems  to  have  been  executed  for  the 
use  of  the  0*Clerys  themselves,  and  contains  the  original  Dedication  and 
Testimonium^  in  the  proper  handwriting  of  the  several  parties,  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  copies  have  been  collated,  and  from  them  the  translation  now  pub- 
lished has  been  made,  by  John  0*Donovan,  LL.D.,  who  has  also  added  co- 
pious Notes,  identifying  the  ancient  and  modern  topography,  and  otber«?ise 
explanatory  and  illustrative  of  the  text.  The  distinguished  position  now 
occupied  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Archseological 
Society,  and  his  numerous  and  important  contributions  to  Irish  history, 
topography,  and  antiquities,  through  other  channels,  will  be  sufficient 
vouchers  to  those  acquainted  with  the  actual  etate  of  literature  in  Ireland 
for  the  faithfulness  and  correctness  of  the  work.     With  the  translation  and 
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notes  the  original  text  is  given  in  the  Irish  character,  as  in  the  specimen 
pages  enclosed  in  this  Prospectus.  To  those  desirous  of  forming  an  ac- 
qnuntanoe  with  the  Irish  language,  as  used  hj  learned  and  accomplished 
writers,  while  it  was  still  a  national  dialect,  the  work  will  serve  as  a  text- 
book which  may  be  referred  to  with  confidence  as  a  standard  of  grammati- 
cal and  orthographical  purity. 

The  Publishers  feel  confident  that  the  publication  of  this  great  histori- 
cal work  will  be  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  men  of  leammg  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  will  thereby  be  put  in  possession  of  the  actual  text  of  some 
of  the  most  ancient  chronicles  of  Western  Europe,  and  from  which  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  not  only  of  the  social  state,  but  also  of  the  taste  and 
genius  of  a  people  so  long  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Euro- 
pean family,  and  who  preserved  the  characteristics  of  theur  Celtic  origin  so 
long  after  the  total  obliteration  of  all  such  vestiges  from  the  institutions 
and  the  literature  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  coming  of  the  various 
tribes  by  whom  Ireland  was  first  colonized,  the  introduction  of  Chriistianity, 
and  the  series  of  native  kings,  are  all  subjects  of  much  curiosity  and  im- 
portance, and  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  with  a  strict  regard  to 
the  rules  of  historic  evidence,  which  cannot  but  be  very  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  so  often  been  repelled  from  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  by  the 
unwarranted  assumptions  of  speculative  writers.  The  addition  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  topography,  in  this  division  of  the  work,  b  very  large 
and  important,  as  fixing  the  sites  and  modem  names  of  almost  all  the  places 
of  earliest  note  in  Ireland. 

The  style  of  the  Annals  possesses,  with  a  touching  simplicity,  a  singu- 
lar distinctness  of  narration,  united  with  a  very  high  degree  of  historic  can- 
dour. As  snpplymg  the  deficiencies  of  printed  authorities,  the  work  may 
justly  daim  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  historical  investigator;  and  as 
affording  a  new  insight  into  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  a  large 
section  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  moch 
to  expect  that  it  should  also  attract  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  legis- 
lator and  statesman  at  home,  as  well  as  of  men  of  learning  generally 
throughout  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  Index  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  scholars  those  great  monuments 
of  accurate  and  patient  industry  which  afford  the  key  to  such  collections  as 
the  Anglica  Sacra  of  Wharton,  or  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  Colgan,  since 
whose  time  no  similar  work  approaching  the  present  in  copiousness  or  use- 
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faloeat  has  been  attempted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  conaiste  of  an 
Index  of  Names  of  Persona,  and  an  Index  of  Places.  The  first  contaiiis 
a  reference  to  every  proper  name  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  to  eyeiy  re- 
cnrrenoe  of  it,  and  indodes  upwards  of  16,000  headings.  The  Index  of 
Places  affords  the  additional  convenience  of  having  the  modem  name  of 
each  locality  printed  after  the  ancient ;  and  it  is  no  mean  guarantee  of  the 
Editor's  topogn^diical  skill  that,  ont  of  npwaids  of  6,000  names  of  places, 
only  about  100  have  escaped  his  powers  of  identification.  These  append- 
ages, which  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  chronological  key  to  the 
work,  will  prove  invaluable  aids  in  Ike  investigation  of  local  and  familj 
histories. 

Considerable  expense  and  trouble  have  been  incurred  in  selecting 
models  for  the  Irish  Type,  from  the  best  written  and  most  valuable  of  the 
early  Irish  Manuscripts.  The  Publishers  are  happy  to  say  that  their 
selection  has  met  with  the  full  approbation  of  all  persons  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  the  -subject ;  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  the  Irish  Archieological  Society. 

Critical  notices  from  The  Quarterly  Review^  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
nne,  and  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  will  be  found  annexed. 


May,  1860. 


HODGES,  SMITH,  and  CO., 

104,  Orafion^reet,  Dublin, 


(From  the  Quarterly  Review.) 

*<  That  the  history  of  Great  Britain  must  remain  incomplete  and  defective 
uDtil  the  ancient  literary  monuments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  nuw 
forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  have  been  folly  investi- 
gated, is  a  truth  requiring  but  little  demonstration.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  annals  of  the  countries  whose  relations  with  England  have  materially 
influenced  her  destinies  is  indispensable  to  the  inquirer  who  desires  to  trace 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  European  history.  The 
misrepresentations  of  writers  who  have  hitherto  compiled  '*  Histories  of 
Ireland"  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  students  even  superficially  conventant 
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with  our  (NTiguial  records.  To  palliate  one-sided  statements,  and  to  eonceal 
their  ignorance,  those  self-styled  historians  have  in  general  asserted  that  no 
native  materials  existed  to  relieve  the  dolness  of  their  arid  productions.  An 
inspection  of  onr  manuscript  collections,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
documents  published  within  the  1  tst  ten  years  of  our  literary  societies,  will 
folly  disprove  this  gratuitous  falsehood,  and  demonstrate  that  Ireland  pos- 
sesses ancient  historical  monuments  of  a  more  varied  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  any  other  nation  of  northern  Europe.  The  numbers  and  copi- 
ousness of  the  Hibemo-Celtic  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  stringently  enforced  cf  the 
ancient  Celtic  laws  of  Ireland  was  that  which  obliged  every  clan  to  preserve 
its  history  and  records.  To  carry  this  peculiar  ordinance  into  effect,  each 
sept  maintained  a  family  of  hereditary  historians,  by  whom  all  particulars 
connected  with  the  transactions  of  the  clan  were  committed  to  writing. 
The  books  compiled  by  those  chroniclers  became  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as,  under  the  clan  system  of  government,  every  individual,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  general  possessions  of  the  tribe,  was 
obliged  to  prove  bis  consanguinity  with  the  chief  families  of  the  district. 
In  addition  to  the  history  and  genealogies  of  the  clans,  these  records  con- 
tained precise  definitions  of  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  territories, 
and  a  careful  statement  of  the  amount  of  tribute  due  to,  or  to  be  paid  by, 
the  various  septs :  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  the  characters  of  the  Irish 
tribes,  by  an  appeal  to  which  all  questions  of  right  and  precedence  were 
finally  adjusted.  The  historians,  or  ollavSj  to  whom  the  care  of  these 
documents  was  entrusted,  formed  a  peculiar  and  privileged  class,  maintained 
in  a  degree  of  considerable  splendour,  at  the  general  expense,  and  enjoying 
many  profitable  distinctions  and  immunities.  As  the  disunited  Irish  clans 
sank  before  the  concentrated  force  brought  agunst  them,  and  as  the  power 
of  England  gradually  extended  in  the  country,  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
more  unenlightened  and  shortsighted  of  the  successful  party  to  endeavour 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  former  state  and  ancient  Celtic  institutions 
of  the  kingdom.  Hence,  the  old  historical  volumes,  written  in  the  Irish 
language,  were  industriously  sought  out  and  systematically  destroyed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  soil 
laboured  strenuously  to  preserve  the  venerable  documents,  which  contained, 
as  it  were,  their  title  deeds  and  the  history  of  their  fathers.  Numbers  of 
these  manuscripts  were  constantly  carried  by  the  expatriated  Irish  to  foreign 
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lands,  and  many  were  secreted  in  Ireland,  until  the  arrival  of  the  time  when 
it  was  expected  that  the  strange  colonists  should  be  expelled,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  reinstated  in  the  possessions  wrested  firom 
their  ancestors.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  contest  in  Ireland, 
of  more  than  four  hundred  years,  was  finally  decided.  The  last  strong- 
holds of  the  native  clans  came  into  the  possession  of  foreign  settlers,  the 
ancient  institutions  and  most  cherished  customs  of  the  old  inhabitants  were 
proscribed  under  heavy  penalties,  and  the  Irish  Celts  and  descendants  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  invadera  began  to  find  themselves  strangers  and  outlaws 
in  the  land  of  theur  fathera. 

^'  Now,  however,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  human  society  has 
been  set  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  the  fierce  passions,  which  agitated 
the  men  of  Europe  in  former  ages,  exist  but  in  the  records  of  the  past ; 
when  the  bloods  of  once  inimical  races  have  become  inseparably  com* 
mingled,  during  the  successive  generations  which  have  passed  away  on  the 
Irish  soil— once  the  great  object  of  contention — the  philosophic  mind 
desires  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  events  which  have 
combined  to  produce  the  condition  in  which  we  find  this  island  at  present 
placed. 

"  The  records,  moreover,  of  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  family, 
which,  although  at  present  widely  scattered,  and  intermixed  with  the  vari- 
ous races  of  both  hemispheres,  still  continues  to  retain  and  forcibly  exhibit 
many  of  its  original  and  characteristic  attributes,  and  whence  has  sprung 
a  vast  proportion  of  men,  world-famous  for  their  proficiency  in  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  and  science,  cannot  fail  to  possess  attractions  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

"  The  '  Four  Masters,'  in  their  Annals,  fortuuately  for  us,  transcribed 
verbatim  the  passages  of  the  original  and  contemporaneons  records ;  their 
work  thus  becomes  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  philologer,  in  tracing  the 
language  at  its  varioos  stages.  This,  however,  formed  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  tbe  Editor,  as  many  of  the  more  ancient  entries  are  written 
in  a  dialect  so  long  obsolete,  and  totally  incomprehensible  to  scholars  per- 
fectly conversant  with  modem  Gaelic,  that  the  learned  Dr.  0*Conor  was, 
in  many  instances,  obliged  to  leave  words  and  even  whole  lines  untrans- 
lated. It  is  a  prond  testimony  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  proficiency  in  oar 
ancient  dialects,  that  no  passage,  however  obscure,  has  bafiled  his  profound 
knowledge.     Not  alone  content  with  giving  us  a  rigid  and  exact  transla- 
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wlitt  ke  kM  tmhodkd  u  l»  MeB  and  tppfifinfft,  Mtr  wtC  Mn^  ii^ 
modeh  lor  a  GoOeee  of  Hcnl^  Ib  tbe  iseaen  i^  <rf' afMiMiii^  Im«>^ 
work^ikvoald  u^g^apptar  iaa«£ble  tbat  aaBglfr  xinbr  sftMkl  ^«r 
aeeoHffiihed  00  Tait  as  aadertakii^;  eqiedaDr  whea  ««  noAct  t^  W 
has  pwm  to  te  worid  tha  aMMi  eompi^ieBarre  a»i  pnafcami  smmt 
eztaai  oa  tha  HibcnM>-Ceitk  laDgnage ;  a»i  lus  iaraMbfe  «me%^«um»  »^ 
the  pahficatioM  of  the  Iriifa  Aidunko^al  mmI  C«ltk  Sxkcm  <^x)mi  v 
mamj  thwaad  pages.  It  would  be  njasi  to  oonpaiv  kna  «^  tV 
Chene,  Bob  Booqaet, 


historic  fitentare.  Tlieir  path  was  smooth  m  fi?iFp«'*»*  to  iW  kK^an  ^' 
Br.  ODoaoran.  He  had  no  printed  precedents  to  gaiide  hoBk  ss^  MKih  a» 
wen  fslrnlfted  to  mislead ;  no  eompOatioos  saf«  those  <cif  ^vas«  a»l 
debsire  writcfs.  He  was  thas  obliged  to  contend  with  ^  «bKan  «^ 
obsolete  i&Bu  of  a  pecoliar  Umgnage,  and  to  sash  his  a«hii^M»  «»^ 
iUostratioBs  among  ovr  andassified  and  anmdexed  Cehk  SKwaaeaiw.  tefc 
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effaced  by  the  accidents  of  time,  and  which  would  still  remain  oniiitelligi- 
ble  and  inaccessible  to  the  literary  investigator,  but  for  the  labours  of  him- 
self and  his  erndite  associate,  Eugene  Curry.  In  fine,  whether  we  regard 
the  industry  and  impartiality  of  the  original  compilers,  the  immense  learn- 
ing and  extensive  researches  of  the  Editor,  or  the  exquisite  typography  of 
the  volumes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  Annals,  as  edited  by  Dr.  John 
O'Donovan,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  yet  produced  on  the 
history  of  any  portion  of  the  British  Isles.  The  mass  of  information 
which  they  embody  constitates  a  collection  of  national  records,  the  value  of 
which  can  never  be  superseded.  To  the  student  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Hiberno-Geltic  race,  the  work  is  indispensable: 
while  in  it  only  will  the  philologer  find  materials  for  tracing  the  progress 
and  various  stages  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  Indo-European  language. 
Standing  thus  alone,  it  must  mamtain  a  high  place  among  the  great  Uteraiy 
monuments  of  the  world,  so  long  as  the  study  of  history  continues  to  retain 
the  charms  which  it  has  ever  possessed  for  men  of  cultivated  and  philoso- 
phic minds." 


(From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

''  This  great  national  work,  extending  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  pages, 
and  forming  seven  large  quarto  vohunes,  b  the  most  magnificent  contribu- 
tion to  historical  literature  that  either  Ireland  or  England  has  received  for 
many  years.  Il  is  in  itself  a  chronicle  of  the  Irish,  written  by  Irishmen, 
and  of  the  highest  intsfest  for  its  native  annals." 


(From  the  Dublin  Review.) 

^^  For  our  own  part,  even  in  a  professed  critical  notice,  we  can  bat  hope, 
within  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  to  render  a  scanty  and  imperfect 
measure  of  justice  to  a  work  of  such  vast  extent  and  of  so  various  and 
profound  erudition.  It  might  appear  at  first  sight,  however,  that  the  task 
of  editing  a  work  in  which  the  Editor  has  had  the  advantage  of  more  than 
one  authentic  copy  of  the  autograph  MSS.  could  not  have  presented  many 
difficulties,  at  least  difficulties  of  a  serious  kind.  If  any  person  be  disposed 
to  entertain  the  idea,  we  would  beg  of  him  to  examine  almost  every  single 
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page  out  of  the  four  thousand  one  hundred  of  which  the  work  conaista,  in 
order  that  he  may  leara  what  is  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  O'Dono- 
van's  editorial  labours.  Let  him  see  the  numberless  minute  verbal  criti- 
cisms ;  the  elaborate  topographical  annotations  with  which  each  page  b 
loaded  ;  the  historical,  genealogical,  and  biographical  notices ;  the  Indd  and 
ingenious -illustrations  drawn  from  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  traditions, 
and  institutions  of  Ireland  ;  the  parallelisms  and  discrepancies  of  the  nar- 
rative with  that  of  other  annalists,  both  native  and  foreign ;  the  countless 
authorities  which  are  examined  and  adjusted ;  the  errors  which  are  cor- 
rected ;  the  omissions  and  deficiencies  supplied ;  in  a  word,  the  curious  and 
various  learning  which  is  everywhere  displayed.  Let  him  remember  that 
the  mines  from  which  all  those  treasures  have  been  drawn  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unexplored ;  that  the  materials  thus  lavbhly  applied  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  text  are  in  great  part  manuscripts — ^manuscripts,  too,  which 
Ussher  and  Ware,  even  Waddy  and  Colgan,  not  to  speak  of  Lynch  and 
Lanigan,  had  never  seen,  or  had  left  nnexamined ;  many  of  them  in  a 
language  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  obsolete.  Let  him  remember  this, 
and  he  will  understand  without  difficulty  the  long  and  toilsome  preparation 
which  has  been  expended  on  this  admirable  work,  and  will  cease  to  wonder 
how,  commenced  in  January,  1833,  it  is  only  after  fifteen  or  eighteen  yean 
of  patient  study  and  investigation  that  it  is  at  last  given  to  the  public. 


(From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.) 

"  It  is  with  extraordinary  satisfaction  and  pleasure  we  undertake  the  duty 
of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  great  and  erudite  labours  of  Mr. 
O'Donovan.  Our  satisfaction  is  of  a  high  and  ennobling  kind,  for  it  is 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  countiy  itself  that  we  feel  it.  In  comparing  this 
work  to  the  points  of  the  coral  reef,  coming  up  to  light  after  labours  so 
great  and  so  long  hidden,  prosecuted  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  perfected 
in  the  midst  of  elemental  conflict,  we  suggest  no  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
patient  toil  of  which  the  results  are  thus,  at  length,  beginning  to  make 
themselves  visible  amongst  us.  Mr.  Petrie  toiled  for  twelve  years  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  and  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland ;  it 
is  eighteen  years  since  Mr.  O'Donovan  commenced  his  exposition  and  traoB- 
lation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  and  here,  at  length,  we  hava 
his  book  in  seven  quarto  volumes — in  matter,  in  learned  use  of  it. 
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method,  auJ  in  tTpo^aphical  exccUeace,  fit  to  take  its  place  on  aoj  shdf 
of  any  European  library,  beside  Camden,  Mabillou,  or  Moratorit  The 
fame  of  these  Annals  lias  been  so  widely  circolated  of  late  yemn,  that  we 
need  not  do  more  than  commend  them,  on  the  one  hand,  to  our  scholars 
and  historians,  and,  uu  the  other,  to  onr  yoong  poet%  as  mines  of  rich 
intellectual-  ore. 

"  In  our  necessarily  compendious  notice  of  the  rich  and  varied  content! 
of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  translation  of  the  '*  Annals  of  Ireland,  by  the  Foot 
Masters,"  we  have  endeavoured,  as  fur  as  practicable,  to  use  the  langnsge 
of  origmal  and  contemporary  writers,  intentionally  eschewing  minnte  criti- 
cisms and  arid  disquisitions.  We  believe  that  the  true  object  of  histoiy  is 
to  exhibit  faithful  pictures  of  the  men  of  past  ages,  as  they  lived  and  acted, 
with  all  their  original  and  characteristic  attributes,  free  from  the  gloss  of 
specious  exaggeration,  and  nnincumbered  by  those  shaOow  philosophic 
speculations,  so  often  delusive.  Hence,  the  peculiar  value  of  the  *  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,*  in  presenting  us  with  unadorned  and  tmthfnl  nai^ 
ratives,  related  in  the  very  language  spoken  by  the  men  whose  acts  they 
chromde,  unvarnished  and  unaffected  by  the  contaminating  influences  of 
adventitious  foreign  models." 


I  I 
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